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Preface 


>»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»«««««««««««<««««««««««' 


ihe purpose of this book is to acquaint the student with the social forces that influence 
education and the ways in which the educational enterprise is affected by them. 

It has become evident in recent years that teachers in training as well as those in 
service need to understand the social foundations of education no less than the psycho- 
logical factors involved in the educative process. But it has been difiBcult for students, par- 
ticularly the less advanced, to locate and make use of the many relevant contributions to 
knowledge that are scattered throughout the literature of the several social sciences. In 
the present volume of text and readings, therefore, we have brought together selected 
materials from the fields of sociology, cultural anthropology, economics, and political and 
social theory, as well as social psychology and educational sociology, and focused them 
upon the significant issues and problems in education. 

Because we are aware of the need for a broad social perspective if localism and pro- 
vincialism are to be avo ided, we have attempted to show how each issue or problem is 
rooted in national and world conditions no less than in the immediate pressures and entan- 
glements of the local communitj’ Although we have emphasized fundamental social issues 
and concepts rather than examples and cases of possibly transitory significance, we have 
attempted to show the relevance of these issues and concepts to educational problems by 
relating them to current school programs and practices. Throughout, it has been our inten- 
tion to select materials that will help the student to feel, personally and intimately, the 
tensions and pressures produced by the complex of social forces operating in the present 
period of social and technological change. 

Many of the educational questions which we have chosen for examination are con- 
troversial; therefore, we have attempted to present opposing views, to indicate the facts and 
outline the opinions on the various sides. Wherever possible, we have included extensive 
selections rather than short ones, so as to allow each position to be set forth in detail and to 
avoid the misinterpretations that can occur in the absence of sufficient context. 

The selections have beei| set into a textual frame, which, by defining terms, con- 
cepts, and interrelationships, is designed to provide the student with a sociological back- 
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ground and with a perspective for the analytical examination of each selection. Each 
chapter opens with an extended discussion outlining the topic or issue with which the 
chapter deals and establishing the conceptual and historical setting that is essential to an 
understanding of the material. Each selection, in turn, is preceded by a similar pjissage of 
textual orientation. A summary at the end of each chapter reviews the main points and 
issues that have been developed. This contextual material amounts to some two hundred 
pages in all. 

An experimental edition of this book was used at the University of Illinois and else- 
where over a period of four years. Classroom experience with that edition led us to add 
some selections, to lengthen some of tlie original ones, and to provide the textual setting. 

We are indebted to many persons— to so many, indeed, that their contributions can 
be acknowledged here only by a general expression of gratitude. W'e are especially obli- 
gated to those who passed on to us suggestions based upon their use of the experimental 
edition. It is our hope that the present volume makes good use of most of these construc- 
tive criticisms, although we could not, obviously, take advantage of all of them. Some of 
the types of materials that were suggested for inclusion are simply not available, and limi- 
tations of space have forced us to omit other selections that we should have liked to include. 
Our thanks go, nevertheless, to all those students and teachers who w(Te kind enough to 
oflFer comments and suggestions. 


W.^0. S. 
B. O. S. 
K. D. B. 
A. W. A. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Social Foundations 
of Education 


»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»«««««««'^<«««««««««««««« 


]\^ost pupils, parents, and other citizens tend to take for granted the established ways 
of doing things in the schools of their Ic'calilics. Because these established ways seem 
“natural” to them, tliey seldom ask how any practice in the school has come to be as it is 
or why it persists— why report cards are used in reporting to parents, for example, why 
the seats in the classroom are bolted to tlie floor, or why algebra and English are required 
in the ninth grade. They seldom ask whether there are alternative arrangements which 
might serve their educational purposes as well as or better than the present arrangements. 

THE STRENGTH OF TRADITION 

To most pupils and parents, it seems only "natural” that elementary-school teachers 
should be female, although they consider it equally "natural” that secondary-school 
teachers are either male or female. Many teachers, to take another examx^le, consider it 
“natural” that history is taught in the secondary school, but they would think it quite 
“unnatural” if psychology were to be introduced. And so it goes for the whole area of 
school policies and practices— who goes to school, what is taught, how it is taught, how 
order and discipline are maintained, what it is proper and improper for teachers to do 
in their spare time, etc. 

Of course, people do raise questions about education. Indeed, today's newspapers 
and magazines devote a great deal of space to questions and controversies about the 
operations of the school. But these questions seem— on the surface, at least— to be con- 
cerned primarily with methods of teaching. And teachers, too— particularly teachers in 
training— seem concerned mainly with "how to teach” rather than with ^what to teach.” 
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Parents and prospective teachers may ask about the best method of teaching algebra. 
But they rarely ask why we teach algebra at all. They want to know the best methods 
for maintaining order in the classroom, but they do not usually inquire abopt the kind 
of order that should be maintained. 

Underlying aU these questions about method are fundamental questions concern- 
ing the purpose and scope of the work of the school. Should the school limit itself to 
imparting knowledge and skills or should it concern itself with molding or modifying 
the attitudes and the personalities of its students? And if it should concern itself with 
attitudes and personalities, then what kinds should it seek to develop? If, on the other 
hand, the school limits itself to the teaching of knowledge and skills, what knowledge 
and which skills are most important? 

Obviously these fundamental questions cannot be answered in terms of method 
alone. In large part the answers depend upon the speciGc demands and values of the 
society of which the school is a part. For, in its very essence, the school is an institution 
established by society for the purpose of preparing the young to participate in that society. 
Like the family, the church, or the government, the school is a social institution whose 
fundamental character is determined by the society it serves. 

Perhaps it is precisely because the school is a social institution that many people 
tend to accept it rather uncritically just so long as "it works reasonably well.” We do nor 
usually question deeply the operations of any of our institutions— families, businesses, 
governments— so long as they function smoothly and satisfy at least fairly well the needs 
they are expected to satisfy. We do not generally perceive alternatives to our estaT>lished 
ways of doing and thinking about things so long as we and those we know are generally 
satisfied with the results. It is not typical of us to see current institutional arrangements 
as human inventions brought forward to meet what was at some time in the past a novel 
social demand, a demand made by people dissatisfied with the status quo. We do not 
typically remember, unless we happen to have lived through a period of innovation in 
social practice, that most of the novel solutions proposed to meet the social demands of 
the past encountered more or less bitter resistance from people who were satisfied with 
existing arrangements. We forget the partisan struggles that centered about the innova- 
tion and that have deposited some persisting and now familiar social arrangement in 
our lives, usually as a compromise to settle the conflict between the “old” and the “new.” 
Most of us tend to take our institutional arrangements for granted if tliese arrangements 
are seen as satisfying relevant needs. We have only limited historical appreciation of 
the institutions that pattern our lives. And so it is with the institutions of schooling. 

It is somewhat surprising, however, that some members of the teaching profession 
also take for granted the established ways of the schools they serve. Some teachers find 
it “natural” that their subject should be taught in schools and that it should be taught 
in the way in which they are now teaching it. The present way of teaching the subject is 
sometimes described as “the way it has always been taught,” whether “always” actually 
means five or fifty years. Such teachers tend to resist as somehow “unnatural” demands for 
changes in the school program, particularly in their part of it, whether these demands 
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come from groups in the profession or in the public. And they may label such demands for 
educational changes as either “reactionary*' or “radical” without first understanding or 
evaluating them. 

\Yhy is it that teachers sometimes fail to see the patterns of schooling as pre- 
cipitates of some historical reaction to social demands— often to conflicting demands— 
upon the education of the younger members of society? Probably it is because there has 
been a gap in their professional education. They may have been taught, and taught well, 
in their special subject. They may have been trained, and trained well, in methods of 
teaching their subject or subjects within present school arrangements. But they may not 
have been taught to see the school as a social institution in all of its complex relation- 
ships to the society that supports and controls it. They may not have been taught to see 
that choices about what to do in school typically reflect wider choices about what to do 
in the society for which the school is educating the young. They have not been helped 
to analyze the contemporary society in which they live and teach in terms of its stresses 
and strains, which generate both professional and public demands for conservation or 
for change in the aims, methods, content, and organization of the school program. They 
may not have learned that it is this contemporary society and its emerging future to 
which they must turn in order to evaluate and to handle understandingly the conflicting 
social demands made upon the school and upon teachers. In brief, they have not been 
helped to acquire knowledge and sensitivity about the social foundations of the school, 
the social institution which in their professional capacities they serve and seek to 
improve. It is this knowledge and sensitivity which the present book has been designed 
to provide. 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

As we have already rioted, if the institutions which patteni their lives seem to be 
working well, people generally, unless they have been taught otherwise, tend to take 
them for granted. If this is tru(\ it may be asked why teachers (as well as students, 
parents, and other citizens ) should not continue to take for granted the present arrange- 
ments of the school and why they should not continue to work within this framework. 
Why should teachers or prospective teachers be asked to analyze tlie wider social 
involvements of the school, to question existing patterns of schooling in terms of their 
appropriateness to the learnings required by young people (and by older people, too) 
within contemporary society, to consider alternatives to present school policies, plans, and 
practices? Prospective teachers may well raise such questions about the kind of probing 
of the social foundations of education that this book undertakes. They may grant readily 
that this kind of probing is the domain of scholars who want to satisfy some strange 
curiosity, but they may quite honestly ask, “Isn't such study an impractical pursuit for 
teachers, who have enough of a job to keep the school going without speculating on how 
the patterns of schooling came to be as they are or about how they might be different?” 

We can assess the validity of this question only by examining the current state of 
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American society and of the schools in that society. An easy reliance upon traditional 
ways of doing things as the principal guide to present practice is safe and wise only in a 
settled and integrated society-one in which significant change occurs very ^slowly. Our 
society at the present time is neither settled nor integrated, and it is changing rapidly. 
Wars, depressions, widespread social unrest, and increasing personal maladjustment testify 
to its lack of integrity and stability. The evident facts of continuing change are all around 
us and within us. Many of the readings of this book suggest that the generalization put 
forward by the philosopher A. N. Whitehead applies with even greater force to 
our society at midcentury. 

Our sociological theories, our political philosophy, our practical maxims of busi- 
ness, our political economy, and our doctrines of educat’on are derived from an 
unbroken tradition and practical examples from the age of Plato ... to the end 
of the last century. The whole of this tradition is warped by the vicious assumption 
that each generation will substantially live? amid the conditions governing the lives 
of their fathers and will transmit those conditions to mould with equal force the 
lives of its children. We are living in the first period of human history for which 
this assumption is false. ^ 

The impractical teacher today, if Wliitehead is correct, is the one w^ho makes the 
“vicious assumption” that the schools of tomorrow will and should operate just as 
the schools of yesterday operated, who shuts his eyes to the potential as woil as the 
actual demands for changes in schooling which are brewing today— demands generated 
by the stresses and strains of our confused, uncertain, and changing society. The practical 
teacher, on the other hand, has become aware that the conflicting demands for changes 
in the schools are generated by the problems and issues of a society that has lost its 
confident common direction, a society that is being forced to change in some respects 
all of its major institutions, including the school. 

The practical teacher will have understood and assessed the major current vicw\s 
concerning the responsibilities of the school and the teaching profession in a society 
which is, in significant respects, remaking itself. The practical teacher will have recog- 
nized that current proposals for changes in educational goals and policies, whether they 
come from groups within the profession or outside it, vary in the degree to which 
they have taken into serious account the larger problems, trends, and choices with 
which contemporary society is confronted. He will recognize also that the evaluation of 
these proposals requires a study of the society for which the school educates its students 
to make with wisdom and intelligence the choices that citizens today are forced to make, 
whatever their equipment for choosing. The practical teacher will understand tliat the 
teaching profession can assume leadership in helping the public make wise choices about 
necessary changes in the schools only as members of the profession have developed an 
adequate understanding of the social foundations of their institution, the school. • 
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SOCIAL BASES FOB CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL 

If teachers are to be wise in their assessment of social demands for change or 
conservation in the school program, tliey must acquire an appreciation of tlie three 
elements involved in any demand likely to produce changes in the patterns of schooling. 

First, the change is advocated as a way of meeting some social problem or need 
which is widely recognized as important. The discovery of a large number of illiterates 
among drafted personnel in the armed forces during and after World War 11, for example, 
created demands for better teaching of reading and writing in the schools. The discovery 
of a relatively large number of maladjusted personalities in the same population genera te(l 
demands for emphasis upon mental health in the educational program. Evidence of anti- 
social attitudes among “juvenile delinquents” releases a clamor for changes in the school- 
ing which has somehow “failed” in character building with these young people. Effective 
social demands lor changes in the schools, then, grow out of more or less widespread 
awareness of some social problem which it seems that the i^rograin of education can and 
should help to solve. Hence, if he is to understand and assess correctly social demands 
for changes in the educational program and discipline of die school, the teacher must 
have studied the principal problem areas in contemporary society. 

A second element in social demands upon the schools is the feeling that tlireatened 
values in the society can be safeguarded, or that potential values not yet fully realized 
can be realized, if schooling were to pay more attention to these values. Common to all 
the diverse intenest groups in American society today is a concern for the fate and future 
of democratic values in the w^orld today. Some groiqDS may feel, fur example, that the 
democratic values of cooperation are threatcnied by or neglected in the schools* stressing 
of competition for grades, honors, and recognition. They may press for a minimizing of 
competitive practices in the schools and for an extension of cooperative methods of learn- 
ing and social control. O:* the other hand, others may^ (also in tlie name of democracy) 
decry the extension of cooperation and seek to stress competition as favoring tlie develop- 
ment of the strong individuals democracy needs. The teacher in the school today, if he 
is to understand and evaluate soeiJ demands upon the schools which are undertaken in 
the name of democracy, must have studied and understood the meaning of democracy 
in our tradition, along with the principal contemporary issues concerning its interjiretation 
in the modern world. 

A third element in social demands for changes in schooling stems from the accumu- 
lation of new knowledge which has nut yet been worked into the practices of the schools 
but which promises to help in the solution of the problems and in the conservation and 
extension of the values involved in educational unrest and controversy. This third element 
is likely to be more potent in the thinking of members of the teaching profession than in 
the thinking of the general public. One example must suffice here. It seems true that 
recently acquired knowledge about differences among social classes— differences in ways 
of life and in ways of rearing children— has never been worked fully into the thinking of 
teachers and other educational workers or into the practice of American schools. Many 
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problems of education may well be illuminated by knowledge of this powerful deter- 
minant of the conduct of children, young people, and adults in their relations to the 
life of the school. This example suggests a more general principle about the social educa- 
tion of teachers: Teachers need to acquire knowledge of contemporary society and of 
the lives of people in that society— knowledge which is newly developing in the social 
sciences. 


SUMMARY 

Teachers in America are confronted by a variety of social demands, often con- 
flicting, for change or conservation of the patterns and emphases of schooling. They must 
learn to overcome the tendency to lake for granted, as somehow ‘ natural,” existing educa- 
tional policies and practices. In order to understand the variety of special demands upon 
the schools, and to evaluate and deal with these demands, teachers require three kinds 
of knowledge and sensitivity: (1) knowledge and awareness of the principal contemporary 
problems which generate these demands; (2) knowledge and appreciation of the prin- 
cipal common values in our society— particularly the democratic values which are at 
stake in struggles over educational conservation and change; and (3) mastery of relevant 
new social knowledge which has not yet been fully applied in professional thinking or 
in educational practice. It is toward the development of these knowledges and sensitivities 
that the study of tlie social foundations of education is aimed. 

»»»»»»»»»»»»»««««««««««««« 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS BOOK 

As a glance at the table of contents will indicate, this book has been divided into 
five parts as follows: (I) The School as a Social Institution; (II) The School and the 
Structure of the Community; (HI) American Ideals and Conflicts and the Social Function 
of the School; (IV) Social Aspects of School Organization and Pedagogical Method; and 
(V) Social Aspects of the Teaching Profession. 

Part I— “The School as a Social Institution” (Chaps. 2 and 3)— is essentially an 
extension of the present chapter. As such, it seeks to do two things. First, it introduces 
the concept of culture, indicates the relationships between mans biological and his social 
nature, and depicts, in general, the impact of the culture on both the individual and the 
school. Secondly, it presents education and the school in their social context. Funda- 
mentally, education is a function of the community— a function which, in the primary 
sense, takes place through the participation of the young in its activities. Educationally 
speaking, the school is a secondary institution, supplementing the informal education of 
the community. Hence, it is responsible for only those parts of the total educational 
function which have been delegated to it— a delegation made necessary by the fact that, 
in more complex societies, deliberate, formal instruction is required in order to attain 
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important educational objectives which cannot easily be attained merely through partici- 
pation in the life of the community. To a considerable extent, the rest of the book, but 
particularly >Parts II and III, elaborate in greater detail, and with specific reference to 
American society, the general principles outlined in this first part. 

Part II— "The School and the Structure of the Community” (Chaps. 4-7)— attempts 
to clarify the meaning, for education (in its broadest sense) and for the school, of four 
important elements of the social structure: (1) formal social groups, such as the organized 
interest group, the family, the classroom, and youth organizations; (2) social-class struc- 
ture; (3) ethnic-group structure; and (4) welfare levels. Chapters 4, 5, and 6 set forth, 
in brief form, the essential sociological facts with respect to these four elements of Ameri- 
can social structure. They also undertake to suggest some of the more important influences 
of these basic elements on the personality, attitudes, and behavior of the individual. 
Chapter 7 points to the impact on the school itself of the class, ethnic-group, and welfare 
structures. 

Part III— “American Ideals and Conflicts and the Social Function of the School” 
(Chapters 8-12)— is primarily concerned with an examination of the basic issues involved in 
the current debate over the social role of the school in contemporary American society. The 
selections in Part III have been chosen on the basis of the premise that the functions of 
the school, as a social institution, are always determined in some large part by the 
aspirations, ideals, and problems of the society served by the school. Within this frame- 
work Chapter 8 delineates the essential meaning of the American ideals and aspirations 
as defined by the democratic tradition. Chapter 9 presents the issues embodied in the 
current controversy about the place of religion in public education. Chapters 10 and 11 
explore some of the basic conflicts in American society (in addition to the interest-group, 
class, and ethnic conflicts examined in Part II). The first part of Chapter 10 attempts to 
indicate some of the forces behind these conflicts; the last three selections in Chapter 11 
underline the problems wiiich these conflicts pose for public education. Finally, in the 
light of the preceding analysis, Chapter 12 presents six different conceptions of the role 
of the school in the contemporary ..ocial situation. 

Part IV— “Social Aspects of School Organization and Pedagogical Method” ( Chaps. 
13 and 14)— stresses the relationship between social change, ideals, and conditions on the 
one hand and school organization and pedagogical method on the other hand. Chapter 13 
considers four major issues in the social control of the school which grow out of the 
changes, ideals, and conditions characteristic of American sneiet}' today. Chapter 14 dis- 
cusses the fundamental dimensions (d the method of teaching which, in the opinion of the 
editors, should be used in the study of social problems. 

Part V— “Social Aspects of the Teaching Profession” (Chapter 15)— is devoted to 
an examination of the organization, functions, and problems of the teaching profession. 
In this Part the emphasis shifts from the work of the school and of the teacher in the 
classroom to the interests and concerns of teachers as an occupational and professional 
group. Chapter 15 is divided intoTour sections, which take up in turn (1) the nature of 
a profession, (2) the major barriers to the attainment of full professional status for the 
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teacher, (3) the organization and functions of the teaching profession, and (4) three cru- 
cial problems of the teaching profession— professional autonomy, academic freedom, and 
affiliations with organized labor. 

1r 

HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 

For many of you, this book will be your first introduction to the study of the 
school from a sociological standpoint, and some of you will have had little or no previous 
preparation in tlie social sciences. Hence, a word on the general nature of this book and 
how you can use it most effectively may be helpful at this point. In general, you will find 
in it tw'O kinds of readings. The first deals directly with the work of the school. For 
example, you will find readings describing life in the school, p^ractices of school boards 
and other officials, the management of the school, and the functions of the school in 
today’s society. The sec'ond kind of reading sets forth certain social facts, theories, and 
ideals which have a significant bearing either on the school itself or on the character 
and personality of the pupils who go to school and the teachers who teach them. As 
examples of this type, you will find selections describing the social-class structure in the 
United States and changes in family life, in occupations, and in technological processes 
and economic conditions. All selections of this type have been chosen precisf'ly bc(‘aiis(* 
the social realities they describe do affect the school and those who are in it. But the 
connection will not always be perceived without some thought. Almost i^vvry reading has 
been chosen with a view to helping you to understand tlie relation hcjtween^the social 
materials and the problems of education. But in many iTistanccs, cs]3C(‘iLilly if tlie facts 
and ideas arc unfamiliar to you, you will need to read a passage more than once as )'on 
reflect upon its meaning and its significance to you as a teacher. 

If you bear in mind (hat there are two kinds of readings and that those wlu'ch 
treat social facts and theories are to be understood in terms of their bearing upon odnea- 
tional problems, you will perceive the purpose of this book— to help you to learn to 
interpret education and its problems from a sociological standpoint. A great deal of per- 
tinent material has been taken from sociology, political scic‘ncp, and eeononiics. Never- 
theless, this is not a book in the social sciences as such. Rather, it is social science applied 
specifically to education in the United States. You should therefore search carefully for 
the educational application of each selection. 

You will probably find not only that many of the selections are new to you but 
also that they challenge some of your beliefs and loyalties. It is difficult for anyone to 
consider calmly facts and theories that call into question beliefs he has long held Yet the 
ability to do just that is what the scientific temper demands of us. A famous sociologist 
has said, “If you wish to understand a man, find out what he takes for granted.” It might 
be said with equal force that the individual’s own intellectual development begins in 
earnest when he is able to question ideas and ideals which he has long been taking for 
granted. What has been said is not, of course, to be taken as an invitation to discard 
whatever you believe merely because you have believed it for a long time, or to adopt 
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new ideas merely because they are new to you. Nevertheless, it is important to learn to 
examine ideas no matter how much they may conflict with your prejudices, to search out 
their meanir/gs, and to lest them for whatever truth and value they may have. 

You will also encounter a considerable number of new words. Every new subject 
you take up has its own special \ocabulary. Sometimes we call the vocabulary “jargon” 
if we are not familiar with it. The sociological study of education is no exception in this 
respect. If the new words arc introduced in the readings without being dcTined, you will 
have to get the meaning from the context— that is, from the sentences and paragraphs in 
which they appear. If the burden of new words becomes too grent, you may find it helpful 
to list the terms that give you trouble and then make a special study of them or bring 
them up in class for discussion. 

Although the readings in each chapter are taken from a number of authors, each 
cliax^ter is a closely knit unit. The readings it contains have been selected and organized 
for the purpose of illuminating a specific problem, llic introduction to each chapter 
proxides an overview and indicates the nuiin problem the chax^ter is designed to deal 
with. Then all the selec'tions are knit together by connecting paragraphs, and the chapter 
concludes with a summajy of the main points or with a brief reflection upon the signifi- 
cance of the chapter to you as a teacher. Ordinarily you will find it to your advantage 
to read a chapter tlirough to get the general outline of the discourse. This procedure will 
ludp you to see eacli selection in perspective. After the first reading you may then wish 
to read again, and as often thereafter as necessary, the various parts of tlic chapter for 
more detailed aspects of the treatment 
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Human l.)eirigs are born into a physical environment, v^hich consists of things and their 
qualities-oarth, wiitvr, sky; color, sound, texture; heat, light, and so on ad infmitum. Even 
plants and animals, altliough we think of them as biological ratlicr than physical, are 
part of this pliysical environment too. Wc ha\e given names to these and other elements 
of our physical enviroiiiiK^nt, but they exist'd long before they were named They existed 
before' man, and they may exist after man has disappeared. Tlie pJiysical environment, 
tlien, consists of mere i)hysical entities and (pjalities rather than the names or the values 
that man attaches to them. 

Unman beings are bom also into a cultural environment. Tin’s environment con- 
sists, in part, of the tools, inslnirnents, buildings, and the other material objects which 
man has made out of his physical environment for his comfort and use. It consists, also, 
of the meanings which w^(} attach to things and their various qualities, together with the 
knowledge, institutions, social practices, symbolic systems, and all other creations of man. 
When you think of wdiat man knows, what tie thinks he knows; when you tlnnk of the 
objects he has created; w'hcii you thiuk of his religion, his political faith, and his associa- 
tions with his fellows; when you think of all ilu'.se things and many others too numerous 
to mention, you are thinking about the cultural environment. In short, the culture consists 
of the man-made parts of our environment as contrasted with all the objects and things 
that would exist even if man did not. 

If we wash to refer to all the elements of a cultural environment, we use the tc?rm 
culture or cultural system. We mean, by the culture of a people, all those artifacts, ideas, 
institutions, social w'ays, cuslorn.s, and the like which, taken in their totality, constitute 
the environincait which man himself has made. (Sometimes the word 'culture” is used to 
refer to a specific part of the cultural environment— that w'hich is believed to be of higher 
quality or greater refinement. This is the meaning that one has in mind when he talks 
about c^jissical literature, music, and art as representing culture. The term “culture" as 
used here, however, refers not to the so-called refined parts of the cultural environment 
but to all parts of it taken together. ) 
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According to our use of the term, it is permissible to speak of any individual as a 
cultured person, regardless of the amount and kind of schooling he has received. A person 
is cultured in the sense that he has taken on the ways of behaving characteristic of the 
people with whom he associates. He is nurtured by the culture. Without its molding 
influence, the individual would be a human being only in the biological sen^e. Like the 
reputed wolf-children of India, he would behave like the lower animals with which he 
associated. If we judge from available evidence, he would speak no language, use no 
tools, express no sense of humor, and often walk on all fours. To be a human being, then, 
is to be cultured— to have taken on a culture in some degree. 

THE CULTURE AND THE CLASSROOM 

Why is the concept of culture important to a teacher? What use can he make of it? 
Primarily, the concept of culture helps him to understand the purpose of the school. In 
any society, the school exists for the purpose of inducting the young into the culture. 
Only as its young take on the customs, traditions, ideas, and other elements of the 
culture can a society continue to exist. The education of the young in the ways and 
beliefs of their elders is just as essential to the maintenance of a society as is biological 
reproduction. For if each generation had to begin anew to work out ways of satisfying 
its needs, man’s development could not rise much above the subhuman level. By the 
process of passing on the cultural accumulation from one generation to the next, man 
builds an increasingly rich environment for the nurture of his offspring. ESch generation 
thus has a better opportunity than its predecessor to advance itself to a higher level of 
social existence. The task of the school is to assist in the process of passing on to the 
new generation those cultural elements having the greatest promise of contributing to 
human advancement. 

The teacher can educate only as he selects the appropriate elements of the culture 
and uses them in such ways as to influence the development of the individual. Both 
materials and methods of instruction are taken from the culture. The statements of fact, 
laws, theories, and social, moral, and aesthetic norms together with all other elements of 
school subject matter are selected from the culture. Because there is always a great 
reservoir of subject matter not used in the school, the teacher may be called upon at any 
moment to justify his choice among the possible instructional materials. 

Methods of teaching and methods of classroom control are also selected from the 
culture. Just as it contains many different facts, laws, theories, and norms, a culture 
contains various ways of teaching and of controlling individuals. Although the teacher 
must always determine which method of control is to be used in a specific case at a 
specific time, the methods of control that are regularly employed in the discipline of 
children in the school should be those that are used extensively in society at large. If the 
teacher understands the relation of the various methods of control to the traditions and 
aspirations of the people, he is better able to make wise decisions in matters of classroom 
management and discipline. 
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It is important for the teacher to know, for example, whether or not reason and 
persuasion are more highly prized in a society than coercion and punishment. In a society 
that uses autliority and coercion for social control, the teacher will (if he is concerned 
with preparing his pupils for participation in that society^) use authority and coercion in 
the classroom. On the other hand, in a society that relies upon reason and persuasion, the 
classroom methods of social control should, logically, also employ reason and persuasion. 

Decisions about the control of pupils in the school cannot, then, be made satis- 
factorily without consideration of their effects upon the character of the pupils. And, 
within a generation, the character thus produced will aff ect the system of social controls 
operating in society. In like fashion, methods of teaching are reflections of the modes of 
learning and thinking current outside of school, and the stress upon some specific method 
of teaching will in turn affect the ways in which people subsequently think and learn in 
their life activities. Thus the school and die culture are inextricably interwoven. The 
wise teacher will understand not only this relationship but also the basic pattern of the 
culture in which his pupils must live. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES UPON PERSONALITY 

Every individual is both a biological and a cultural product. The influences shaping 
his development stem not simply from the genes but also from the cultural inheritance. 
Because it is only within the last few decades that social scientists have begun to take 
full account of the impact of culture on the development of individuals, the biological 
and the cultural influences have often been confused. The prevailing practice has been 
for man to attribute to biological nature what are in fact the eft’ects of his culture, as we 
shall sec at several points in this chapter. Despite our scientific knowledge of biology 
and culture, it is still not possible to draw a hard and fast line between those charac- 
teristic.*? of an individual diat are biological and tliose that are cultural in origin. Never- 
theless, it is now possible to make gross distinctions between these two influences. These 
distinctions can be made partly as a result of comparative studies of cultures, partly as 
a result of comparative studies of phases in the development of a specific culture, and 
partly as a result of psychological investigations of human learning and development. 

A few examples of these gross distinctions may help to indicate how cultural 
influences have often been mistaken for biological ones. In our society it has often been 
said that man, in his economic activities, is driven by the profit motive. That is to say 
that an individual will always drive as hard a bargain as he can in order to make the 
maximum economic gain for himself and that he will continue to strive for more and 
more gain even though he has everything he needs for his health and comfort. It has 
been said not only that men in general will strive for gain but also that it is their “nature” 
to do so— that tliey cannot do otherwise. But investigations of persons in cultural systems 
not pexmeated by Western economic practices and ideas have made it clear that not all 
men work for gain. When Western businessmen have tried to establish industries in these 
cultures, they have learned that the people will work only when they have need of food. 
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They have no desire to acquire wealth as such. The desire for sheer gain is learned; it is 
acquired from a specific kind of cultural system more or less identified with the Western 
world of the last three or four hundred years. ^ 

It is sometimes said that women are not logical, that their thoughts are less subject 
to C'ontrol by tlie rules of logic, and that they depend more upon intuition and emotions 
than do men. It is also believed that women are ‘‘by nature” so constituted— that they 
cannot be otherwise. This misconception is often used to rationalize much of the preju 
dice against the admission of women to the higher professions and to top business and 
industrial positions. But all of these opinions about women are cultural biases having no 
factual basis in the nature of women as such. Whether or not women think logically 
(and there have been and still are outstanding women k gicians) depends upon the 
amount and kind of experience tliey have had and on the extent of the cultural reinforce 
ment there is for this mode of behavior. 

Let us consider another example. Some pupils do not respond favorably to what 
the teacher tries to teach them. In fact, some of them tend to respond negatively to 
anything the teacher does in an attempt to interest them in learning. Such behavioi has 
often been interpreted to mean that these pupils lack the ability to learn, that the lack 
of interest is due to lack of native intelligence. This interpretation is, of course, some- 
times valid, but frequently it is in error. What an individual will be interested in, or 
what he will feel motivated to do, depends largely upon the cultural influences to which 
he is subjected. If the social groups to which he belongs— his gang, his fansfily, his class- 
mates— prize the things the school attempts to do, then he is more likely to be positively 
disposed toward the teacher and tlie school than if these* groups are antagonistic or even 
neutral. This means that many of the diflerenefes among individuals are due to the kinds 
of cultural influences which play upon them. If he is to understand the individuals in 
his classes, therefore, it is necessary for a teacher to know the cultural roots of these 
differences. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE SCHOOL 

The concept of culture helps the teacher to understand the nature of social change 
and its relation to the school. Social change is cultural change— that is, change in the 
cultural system, in the beliefs, ideals, traditions, and practices of a peoi)le. Social changes, 
especially if they are extensive, create many problems for those who are charged with 
the operation of the schools. When, for example, a culture changes from simple agricul- 
ture to complex technology— as has happened within the past century in the United 
States— the schools responsibility for vocational education increases enormously. Such 
changes may entail new subject matter, new methods of teaching, and new ways of 
managing and controlling students in both the school and the classroom. In fact, almost 
every aspect of the school may be affected by sweeping cultural reforms. 

These, then, are some of the questions which the concept of culture will help you 
to answer: 
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1. What are the different meanings of the expression "Imman nature,” and how is 
the work of the teacher related to each? 

2. How is the individual influenced by the culture, and how do these influences 
affect the teachers work? 

3. How does the cultural system itself educate those who live in it? 

4. How is the school related to the culture and to cultural change? 

The selections that follow have been chosen because they shed light on these 
questions. The first reading, by Bronislaw Malinowski, is primarily concerned with the 
distinction, and the relationship, between the biological and the cultural nature of man. 
In particular, it shows how basic biological needs are shaped by the culture into distinct 
patterns of behavior. The second and third selections deal with the influence of culture 
and of social structure on character and personality. Margaret Mead's comparison 
lietween growing up in Samoa and growing up in contemporary America undertakes to 
point up the influence of culture on persons by means of contrast. The final reading in 
the chapter indicates, both by examples and by generalizations, how social change 
requires corresponding changes in education, in and out of school. 

Most of the questions raised in this chapter will be treated in considerable detail 
in terms of our own society later in the book. In this chapter we are concerned with the 
general ways in which culture affects both the individual and the school. 


I • Human Nature: Biological and Cultural 


Every teacher has some conception of human nature, and he will often use this concep* 
tion to justify an educational policy or practice. Some teachers conceive of human nature 
as fixed, unalterable, and biologically determined. Thus, some teachers have been known 
to defend competitiv(? athletics and competitive examinations and marking systems by 
asserting that human beings are “by nature” C’ompetitive and that such competition calls 
out the maximum effort of every pupil. Other teachers have defended cooperative 
activities and projects by arguing that cooperation brings out the best in each pupil 
because individuals “naturally” desire mutual aid. Both these arguments make the same 
assumption: that there are traits of behavior fixed in human nature and thus not capable 
of change. The two arguments differ only with respect to the traits they attribute to 
man s nature. 

Most modem teachers view human nature as a combination and interaction of 
cultural influences and native potentialities. They recognize that, although man's physical 
structiire— his forebrain, his vocal cords, his erect stature, his thumb, etc.— differentiates 
him from the lower animals, he is nevertheless an animal who shares with other animals 
certain basic needs that require satisfaction if he is to survive as an individual or as a 
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species. But, according to this view, human nature as a whole is a product of the inter- 
action between this biological nature and cultural forces. Some ways of behaving are 
learned alike by virtually every member of society. Almost all of us come ’to speak the 
language of the group, to dress as the other members dress, to share the group s taboos, 
and so on. Ihus, mans biological nature comes to be overlaid with a cultural nature 
from which social behavior, motivations, and aspirations are derived within a setting of 
social influences. 

In the following passage, Bronislaw Malinowski, an anthropologist who has studied 
and compared the cultures of a number of primitive peoples, discusses the concept of 
human nature from both the biological and the cultural standpoints. He explores ques- 
tions clo.se to the concerns of every teacher. Are there native needs and impulses? What 
happens to these in a cultural system? Are some needs learned? (Note that in this passage 
Malinowski uses the term “human naturei” in two senses: he speaks of biological human 
nature and cultural human nature. ) 

On the basis of Malinowski’s analysis, can we conclude that the teacher builds 
needs as well as teaches the pupil how to satisfy needs? From this study we can- acquire 
a clearer concept of human nature so that we shall be better able to recognize behavior 
that is due largely to cultural influences and to determine the steps that a teacher can 
take to change these influences and in consequence the behavior of his pupils. 


w have to base our theory of culture on 
the fact that all human beings belong to an 
animal species. Man as an organism must 
exist under conditions which not only secure 
survival, but also allow of healthy and normal 
metabolism. No culture can continue if the 
group is not replenished continually and nor- 
mally. Otherwise, obviously, the culture will 
perish through the progressive dying out of 
the group. Certain minimum conditions arc 
thus imposed on all groups of human beings, 
and on all individual organisms within the 
group. We can define the term “human na- 
ture” by the fact that all men have to eat, 
they have to breathe, to sleep, to procreate, 
and to eliminate waste matter from their or- 
ganisms wherever they live and whatever 
type of civilization they practice. 

By human nature, therefore, we mean the 
biological determinism which imposes on 


every civilization and on all individuals in it 
the carrying out of such bodily functions as 
breathing, sleep, rc.st, nutrition, excretion, and 
reproduction. We can define the concept of 
basic needs as the environmental and bio- 
logical conditions which must be fulfilled for 
the survival of the individual and the group. 
Indeed, the survival of both requires the 
maintenance of a minimum of health and 
vital energy necessary for the performance of 
cultural tasks, and for the minimum num- 
bers necessary for the prevention of gradual 
depopulation. 

We have already indicated that the concept 
of need is merely the first approach to the 
understanding of organized human behavior. 
It has been several times suggested that not 
even the simplest need, nor yet the physio- 
logical function most independent of environ- 
mental influences, can be regarded as com- 
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pletcly unaffected by culture. Nevertheless, 
there are certain activities determined bio- 
logically, by ,thc physics of the environment 
and by human anatomy, which are invariably 
incorporated in each type of civilization. 

• • « 

So far we have learned that human nature 
imposes on all forms of behavior, however 
complex and highly organized, a certain de- 
terminism. This consists of a number of vital 
sequences,^ indispensable to the healthy run 
of the organism and to the community as a 
whole, which must be incorporated in each 
traditional system of organized behavior. 
These vital sequences constitute crystallizing 
[>oints for a number of cultural processes, 
products, and complex arrangements which 
are built around each sequence. 

* • • 

Let us now consider how impulses, activi- 
ties, and satisfactions actually occur within a 
cultural setting. As for the impulse, it is clear 
that in every human society each impulse is 
remolded by tradition. It appears still in its 
dynamic form as a drive, but a drive modi- 
fied, shaped, and determined by tradition. In 
the case of breathing, this occurs within en- 
closed spaces, a house, a cave, a mine, or a 
factory. We could say that there is a compro- 
mise between the need for oxygen in the 
lungs and the need for integral protection 
during sleep, work, or social gathering. The 
requirements of temperature and oL ventila* 
tion have to be met by cultural devices. In this 
a certain traditional adjustment or habitua- 
tion of the organism takes place. It is a well- 
known fact that even in European cultures, 
the emphasis on fresh air as against level of 
temperature is not identical in England, Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia. Another complica- 
tion in this simple impulse of air intake to fill 
the lungs with oxygen is due to the fact that 
the organs of breathing arc also, to a large ex- 
tent, organs of speech. A compromise, an ad- 
justment of deep breathing to performances 

^ Vinal sequences, as Malinowski uses the 
phrase, refers to the rhythm of impulse, act, sat- 
isfaction engendered by basic physiological 
needs. [Editors’ note.] 


in public oratory, the recital of magical for- 
mulae, and singing, constitutes another do- 
main in which cultural breathing differs from 
the mere physiological act. The interaction 
between beliefs, magical, religious, and con- 
nected with etiquette, and breathing, would 
supply another co-determinant to that of 
physiology in cultures w'here the exhalation 
of breath, especially at close quarters, is re- 
garded as dangerous, impolite, or noxious, 
while the deep, noisy intake of breath is a 
sign of respect or submission. 

Cultural determination is a familiar fact as 
regards hunger or appetite, in short, the readi- 
ness to eat. Limitations of what is regarded 
as palatable, admissible, ethral; the magical, 
religious, hygienic ar.d social taboos on qual- 
ity, raw material, and preparation of food; 
the habitual routine establishing the time and 
the type of appetite — all these could be exem- 
plified from our own civilization, from the 
rules and principles of Judaism or Islam, 
Brahminism or Shintoism, as well as from 
every primitive culture. The sex appetite, per- 
sistent and invariably allowed within limita- 
tions, is also hedged round by the strictest 
prohibitions, as in incest, temporary absti- 
nences, and vows of chastity, temporary or 
permanent. Celibacy obviously eliminates — at 
least as an ideal demand — the sexual relations 
from certain minorities within a culture. As 
a permanent rule, it clearly never occurs for a 
community as a whole. The specific form in 
which the sexual impulse is allowed to occur 
is deeply modified by anatomical inroads (cir- 
cumcision, infibulation, clitoridectomy, breast, 
foot, and face lacerations) ; the attractiveness 
of a sex object is affected by economic status 
and rank; and the integration of the sex im- 
pulse involves the personal desirability of a 
mate as an individual and as a member of the 
group. It would be equally easy to show that 
fatigue, somnolence, thirst, and restlessness 
are determined by such cultural factors as a 
call to duty, the urgency of a task, the estab- 
lished rhythm of activities. Similar factors 
obviously also affect bladder and colon pres- 
sure and impulses of pain and fear. As for 
pain, indeed, it would seem that most of the 
elementary invariants of cultural history and 
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ethnographic data prove that resistance and primitives, for reasons of magic and in fear 
endurance can be almost indefinitely in- of sorcery, as v^^cll as because of their ideas of 
creased by changes in the central system dangers emanating from huma© excreta, im- 
achieved through religious enthusiasm, the pose stricter rules of privacy and isolation 
heroism of a patriot, or the model determina- than we find even in civilized Eurt)pc. In all 
tion of a Puritan. this, we are showing how the very act, that is, 

In short, it would be idle to disregard the the core of a vital sequence, is also regulated, 
fact that the impulse leading to the simplest defined, and thus modified by culture, 
physiological performance is as highly plastic The same refers, obviously, to the third 
and determined by tradition as it is inelucta- phase in a vital sequence, that of satisfaction, 
ble in the long run, because it is determined This, once more, can not be defined merely in 
by physiological necessities. We see also why terms of physiology, although physiology 
simple physiological impulses can not exist supplies us with the r;?inimum definition, 
under conditions of culture. Breathing has Satiety is undoubtedly a condition of the hu- 
somehow to be combined with vocal perform- man organism. But an Australian aborigine 
ances, with confinement within the same who had by mistake satisfied his hunger by 
space of several people, and activities in eating his totemic animal, an orthodox Jew 
which air is affected by noxious or poisonous who, through a mishap, had eaten pork to 
gases. Eating, under conditions of culture, is satiety, a Brahmin forced to eat the flesh of a 
not the mere resort to environmental supplies, cow, would one and all develop symptoms 
but something in which human beings par- of a physiological nature, vomiting, digestive 
take of prepared food which, as a rule, has disturbances, symptoms of the illness specifi- 
been for some time accumulated and stored, cally believed to be the sanction in the case 
and which invariably is the result of an or- of breach. The satisfaction reached by a sex- 
ganized differential activity of a group, even ual act in which the incest taboo is broketi or 
when this occurs in the simplest form of adultery committed or the sacred vows of 
collecting. Eating in common implies con- chastity defied produces once more an or- 
ditions as to quantity, habit, and manner, ganic effect determined by cultural values, 
and thus derives a number of rules of com- This proves that in cultural behavior we must 
mensalism. Conjugation in the human species not forget biology, but we can not rest satis- 
is not an act to be performed anywhere, any- fied with biological determinism alone. In 
how, without consideration of the feelings or regard to breathing, we might mention the 
reactions of others. Conjugation in public is, very widespread belief in “evil effluvia,’* or 
in fact, extremely rare, and occurs either as a dangerous atmosphere, typified in the Italian 
direct deviation from the norms of the so- expression tnal aria, which refers, as a rule. 


ciety as a form of sexual perversion, or, very 
rarely, as a part of a complex magical or mys- 
.. tical ceremony. In such cases, it becomes 
cultural use of a physiological fact 
^ 7 — thapM^SWogically determined satisfaction of 
y L inwulsc. Tfhe act of resting, sleep, of 

/ hliscuk&Sl nervous activity, and the satis- 
fy action joCftstlessness, invariably demand a 

\ pecific/ sSmg, a physical apparatus of ob- 

^ ' ects, anH^ tfccial conditions arranged and al- 

ioweifo^y the community. In the simplest, 
afwi^f^Ss in highly complex civilizations, 
^^^^^tfnfWMtirition and defecation a rc perfor med un- 
der very special cond^^iens^ an^ai^ '^tiK, 
rounded by a rufes. 




not to actually dangerous volatile substances, 
but to culturally determined categories, which 
produce, nevertheless, pathological results. 

We see, therefore, that the bald, merely 
physiological consideration embodied in our 
table of vital sequences is a necessary point of 
departure, but it is not sufficient when we 
consider the way in which man satisfies his 
bodily urges under cultural conditions. In the 
first place, it is clear that, taking an organized 
human group as a whole, a culture and the 
people who exercise it conjointly, we Jiavc to 
consider each vital sequence with reference 
to the indivi dual ^he organized group, the 
*ti»1irmiiil II lllh'^iiii III , and beliefs, and 
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also the artificial environment in which most 
of the urges are satisfied. The concept of drive 
is better omitted from any analysis of human 
behavior, unless, that is, we understand that 
we have tg use it differently from the animal 
psychologists or physiologists. Since a con- 
ceptual differentiation is always best termino- 
logically differentiated, we shall speak hence- 
forth of motive, meaning by this the urge as 
it actually is found in operation within a 
given culture. We have, however, to refor- 
mulate our concept of that physiological 
minimum, the limits within which physio- 
logical motivations can be refashioned so that 
they still do not force organic degeneration or 


depopulation upon the members of a culture. 
As opposed to motive, therefore, we speak of 
needs. This term we shall predicate not with 
reference to an individual organism, but 
rather for the community and its culture as a 
whole. By need, then, I understand the sys- 
tem of conditions in the human organism, 
in the cultural setting, and in the relation of 
both to the natural environment, which are 
sufficient and necessary for the survival of 
gioup and organism. A need, therefore, is the 
limiting set of facts. Habits and their motiva- 
tions, the learned responses and the founda- 
tions of organization, must be so arranged as 
to allow the basic needs to be satisfied. 


2 • The Significance of Status and Role 
in the Molding of Persons 


Thus far wc have discussed culture rather generally, without regard to precisely what 
it consists of. Actually, there are a number of levels of culture. We can speak, for 
example, of the Judeo-Christian culture, of Western European and American culture, of 
American culture, of Midwestern or Southern culture, and even of the culture of academic 
or other occupational groups. Almost every individual has had some experience with each 
of these levels of culture, but the precise nature of this experience differs for each indi- 
vidual and is largely determined by his position in society— by who he is, where he lives, 
and what he does. 

People are always organized in some way. This is partly what is meant by saying 
that man exists in a society, that he simply does not live alone. Because his associations 
with others are always arranged in a ])articular order, it is possible to speak of a social 
structure. In one sense, the social structiare is made up of positions which individuals 
occupy. Thus in the family there are such positions as the head of the family and the 
assistant head (in Western society, the mother); then follow in order the oldest child, 
the next in age, and so on to the youngest. In industry there are the positions of presi- 
dent of the corporation, vice-presidents, and so on down to shop foremen and workers. 
In schools there are the positions of superintendent, principal, heads of departments, 
teachers, and students. 

Each position, or status, in the social structure is occupied by one or more indi- 
vidualsv Further, most individuals usually occupy some position in more than one institu- 
tion— that is, a man may be a worker in industry and head of a family. Each of these 
positions has its appropriate ro/e— that is to say, the pattern of behavior and expectations 
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attached to the position by the culture. As they play their roles in these positions, indi- 
viduals are shaped and molded by the culture. But as each of these positions and roles 
is different, individuals inevitably learn the culture in somewhat different, ways. Thus, 
we see things from the vantage points of our positions in the social structure. For this 
reason, different individuals and groups often develop sharp differences of opinion about 
how things are and about how they ought to be. 

The fact that individuals participate in the cultural system in terms of the posi- 
tions they occupy is of especial importance to the teacher. Knowledge of this fact 
enables him to understand why his pupils hold many of the views they express and why 
the ideas of parents often seem quite incomprehensible when viewed from the vantage 
point of the teacher. In the following passage, Ralph Linton, a distinguished student of 
society, analyzes the effect of social position upon the individual and his development. 


It has been emphasized in previous chapters 
that societies rather than individuals arc the 
functional units in our species’ struggle for 
existence and that it is societies as wholes 
which arc the bearers and perpetuators of cul- 
tures. It has also been pointed out that no one 
individual is ever familiar with the total cul- 
ture of his society, still less required to express 
all its manifold patterns in his overt behavior. 
However, the participation of any given indi- 
vidual in the culture of his society is not a 
matter of chance. It is determined primarily, 
and almost completely as far as the overt cul- 
ture is concerned, by his place in the society 
and by the training which he has received in 
anticipation of his occupying this place. It 
follows that the behavior of the individual 
must be studied not simply in relation to the 
total culture of his society but also in relation 
to the particular cultural demands which his 
society makes upon him because of his place 
in it. Thus all societies expect different be- 
havior from men and from women, and one 
cannot understand the behavior of any par- 
ticular man or woman without knowing 
what these expectations are. 


Up to this point we have been dealing with 
culture participation in the general, imper- 
sonal terms of social structure. We must turn 
now to the individual in his relation to this 
structure and, through it, to the culture of 
his society. It should be clear by this *11010 
that the structure of even the simplest pri- 
mary society, such as a primitive village, is by 
no means .simple or homogeneous. The indi- 
viduals who com[)osc such a society are classi- 
fied and organized in several different ways 
simultaneously. Each of these systems has its 
own functions as regards relating the indi- 
vidual to culture, and he occupies a place 
within each of them. Thus every member of 
the society has a place in the age-sex system 
and also in the prestige series. He has a place 
in the system of specialized occupations, 
either as a specialist or as a member of the 
unassigned residue which, in our own so- 
ciety, is designated by such vague terms as 
uns frilled laborer or housewife. Lastly, he al- 
ways belongs to some family unit and to one 
or more association groups. As long as he has 
a single living relative within the society, he 
has position in the family system; and even if 
all his kindred have been swept away, he can 
reenter the system by the road of adoption or 


[From Ralph Linton, The Cultural Bacl^ground of Personality, Applcton-Century-Crofts, 
1945, pp. 55, 75-82. Used by permission of Applcton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc.] 
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marriage. As regards membership in the sys- 
tem based on association, any member of a 
primary society who is not psychotic can 
hardly fail to be included in friendship units 
and work, groups. He may be debarred from 
belonging to clubs or other of the more for- 
mal association groupings, but even so he oc- 
cupies a very definite place in the system of 
which such groups are a part. He is one of 
the “outsiders,** and it is the presence of this 
group which provides the “members” with 
most of their emotional satisfaction. It is in- 
conceivable that a secret society could exist 
without a large audience of nonmembers to 
envy the members and speculate about the 
secrets. 

In past attempts to clarify the relation of 
the individual to these multiple social sys- 
tems, two terms have proved so useful that it 
seems justifiable to introduce them here. We 
have tried to make it clear that the systems 
persist while the individuals who occupy 
places within them may come and go. The 
place in a particular system which a certain 
individual occupies at a particular time will 
be referred to as his status with respect to that 
system. The term position has been used by 
some other students of social structure in 
much the same sense, but without clear recog- 
nition of the time factor or of the existence 
of simultaneous systems of organization 
within the society. Status has long been used 
with reference to the position of an individual 
in the prestige system of his society. In the 
present usage this is extended to apply to his 
position in each of the other systems. The sec- 
ond term, role, will be used to designate the 
sum total of the culture patterns associated 
with a particular status. It thus includes the 
attitudes, values and behavior ascribed by the 
society to any and all persons occupying this 
status. It can even be extended to include the 
legitimate expectations of such persons with 
respect to the behavior toward them of per- 
sons in other statuses within the same system. 
Every status is linked with a particular role, 
but the two things are by no means the same 
from the point of view of the individual. His 
statuses are ascribed to him on the basis of his 
age and sex, his birth or marriage into a par- 


ticular family unit, and so forth. His roles are 
learned on the basis of his statuses, cither cur- 
rent or anticipated. In so far as it represents 
overt behavior, a role is the dynamic aspect 
of a status: what the individual has to do 
in order to validate his occupation of the 
status. 

A particular status within a social system 
can be occupied, and its associated role known 
and exercised, by a number of individuals si- 
multaneously. In fact, this is the normal con- 
dition. Thus every society ordinarily includes 
several persons who occupy the status of adult 
male and adhere to the adult male role. It 
similarly includes a number of persons who 
occupy the status of father in the organiza- 
tions of the particular family groups to which 
they belong. Conversely, the same individual 
can and docs occupy simultaneously a scries 
of statuses each of which derives from one of 
the systems of organization in which he par- 
ticipates. He not only occupies these statuses, 
but he also knows the roles pertaining to 
them. However, he can never exercise all 
these roles simultaneously. 

* • • 

This formulation can be made clearer by an 
example. Let us suppose that a man spends 
the day working as clerk in a store. While 
he is behind the counter, his active status is 
that of a clerk, established by his position in 
our society’s system of specialized occupa- 
tions. The role associated with this status pro- 
vides him with patterns for his relations with 
customers. These patterns will be well known 
both to him and to the customers and will 
enable them to transact business with a mini- 
mum of delay or misunderstanding. When 
he retires to the rest room for a smoke and 
meets other employees there, his clerk status 
becomes latent and he assumes another active 
status based upon his position in the associ- 
ation group composed of the store’s em- 
ployees as a whole. In this status his relations 
with other employees w^ill be governed by a 
different set of culture patterns from those 
employed in his relations with customers. 
Moreover, since he probably knows most of 
the other employees, his exercise of these cul- 
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tiirc patterns will be modified by his personal 
likes and dislikes of certain individuals and 
by considerations of their and his own rela- 
tive positions in the prestige series of the store 
association’s members. When closing time 
comes, he lays aside both his clerk and store 
association statuses and, while on the way 
home, operates simply in terms of his status 
with respect to the society’s age-sex system. 
Thus if he is a young man he will at least 
feel that he ought to get up and give his scat 
to a lady, while if he is an old one he will be 
quite comfortable about keeping it. As soon 
as he arrives at his house, a new set of statuses 
will be activated. These statuses derive from 
the kinship ties which relate him to various 
members of the family group. In pursuance 
of the roles associated with these family 
statuses he will try to be cordial to his mother- 
in-law, affectionate to his wife and a stern 
disciplinarian to Junior, whose report card 
marks a new low. If it happens to be lodge 
night, all his familial statuses will become 
latent at about eight o’clock. As soon as he 
enters the lodge room and puts on his uni- 
form as Grand Imperial Lizzard in the An- 
cient Order of Dinosaurs he assumes a new 
status, one which has been latent since the 
last lodge meeting, and performs in terms of 
its role until it is time for him to take off his 
uniform and go home. 

The fact that the individual’s various sta- 
tuses are activated at different times prevents 
a head-on collision between the roles associ- 
ated with them. At most, the overt behavior 
which is part of the role connected with one 
status may negate the results of the overt be- 
havior which is part of another role. The 
behaviors themselves will not conflict because 
of the time differential. Moreover, the roles 
associated with the statuses within a single 
system are usually fairly well adjusted to one 
another and produce no conflicts as long as 
the individual is operating within this sys- 
tem. This also holds for statuses within dif- 
ferent systems whenever these statuses arc of 
such a sort that they normally converge upon 
the same individuals. Thus in any society the 
roles of adult male, of father, of craft special- 
ist, of friend, and so on, will normally be ad- 


justed to one another in spite of the different 
systems from which they derive. 

In the rare cases in which, ihrQugh some 
accident, statuses whose roles are fundamen- 
tally incompatible converge upon the same 
individual, we have the material of high 
tragedy. While most societies feel little sym- 
pathy for the individual who is trying to es- 
cape the performance of certain of his roles, 
all can sympathize with the dilemma of a 
person who must choose between statuses and 
roles which arc equally valid. Such dilemmas 
are a favorite theme in the literature of the 
more sophisticated or introspective societies. 
The tragedy of the House of Oedipus and 
the closing episodes of the Nicbelungenlied 
are classical examples, while at the level of 
simpler folklore we have the Scottish story of 
the man who finds himself host to his broth- 
er’s murderer. In each of these cases the indi- 
vidual upon whom the incompatible roles 
converge meets the problem by the familiar 
pattern of operating in terms of different sta- 
tuses at different times, even though recog- 
nizing that the associated roles will, in their 
performance, negate each other’s results. 
Thus in tlie Scottish story the brother, as 
host, conducts the murderer safely beyond 
clan territory then, as brother to the victim, 
engages him in combat to the death. 

Such conflicts rarely arise in primary socie- 
ties or even within larger social groupings 
which have persisted for some time and de- 
veloped wcll-intcgratcd cullurcs. However, 
they may become fairly frequent under the 
conditions existing in our current society. 
Under the necessity of reorganizing our so- 
cial structure to meet the needs of a new 
technology and of a spatial mobility unparal- 
leled in human history, our inherited system 
of statuses and roles is breaking down; while 
a new system, compatible with the actual con- 
ditions of modern life, has not yet emerged. 
The individual thus finds himself frequently 
confronted by situations in which he is uncer- 
tain both of his own statuses and roles and of 
those of others. He is not only compelled to 
make choices but also can feel no certainty 
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that he has chosen correctly and that the re- which he has assumed that they occupy. This 
ciprocal behavior of others will be that which results in numerous disappointments and 
he anticipat^es on the basis of the statuses frustrations. 


3 * Culture and the Indloidual 


In the preceding selections wc noted that the same needs are transmuted into quite 
different patterns of behavior, depending upon the cultural system and the social status 
of the individual. This process goes on in every individual from birth to death, but it is 
especially active and significant during childhood. In the following paragraphs, William 
H. Kilpatrick, a pioneer in imjdern educational philosophy, sets forth some of the ways 
in which the culture of any society affects the child and his development. 

The teacher occupied as he is with the formal means of education at his disposal, 
needs to be reminded constantly that most of the learning of an individual is incidental 
to the process of growing up and living in a cultural system. The individual can no more 
escape the molding influence of the system than he (‘an get out of his skin. To live at all 
is to imbibe the ways of those with whom one lives. Such incidental learnings far exceed 
in amount all those which the school fosters by its formal procedures and programs. 
There is good reason to suppose also that these learnings seriously influence the effective- 
ness of the school in its efforts to shape the behavior of individuals at all levels of the 
educational ladder. 


TCj understand . . . the dependence of the 
individual upon the culture for what he 
thinks and values as well as for what he 
mostly does in outward fashion, consider 
the facts of the infant’s growth in life after his 
start at birth. Each human is born into a 
group possessed of its peculiar culture and oc- 
cupying its specific habitat. Whiles, the respec- 
tive cultures of any two neighboring groups 
may have many similarities, they will if ex- 
amined closely enough show many significant 
differences. So the child at birth has awaiting 
all about him a peculiar culture in actual use 
by the members of the family and the com- 


munity into w'hich he is born. His helpless- 
ness makes their care of him absolutely neces- 
sary not only to his well-being, but even to 
his continued existence. At least in his early 
years, he must live with others and upon 
others if he is to live at all. These pregnant 
conditions of life bring it about that each nor- 
mal child learns at least the more elemental 
culture of his group. He must eat the food 
they offer, prepared after their manner, and 
served as they serve it. Similarly, he learns to 
dress as they dress and talk as they talk. He 
engages in their festival days and accepts 
their manners, their standards, and their 
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ideals. What happens when the group cul- 
ture has no single or uniform pattern to be 
accepted we shall later discuss, but where the 
group culture is homogeneous and self-con- 
sistent the child by the very fact of growing 
up in the group and sharing in its life ac- 
quires its distinctive culture. 

The fact that the growing child thus learns 
the culture of his group is so significant for 
educational theory and for the building of the 
individual, that wc must dwell upon it fur- 
ther, looking more closely at the process by 
which this learning takes place and sensing 
more intimately how far-reaching arc the ef- 
fects of the learning upon the very selfhood 
of the learner. 

• • # 

The child . . . interacts, of necessity . . . 
with his family environment. His life de- 
pends on it. He must then participate in the 
family life going on around him. What the 
family counts important for him, he must 
take account of; his helplessness insures it. 
The family’s values become his values. The 
joint effects of opportunity offered and of ap- 
proval bestowed or withheld arc well-nigh ir- 
resistible to the growing child. His learning 
thus follows the family pattern. As he grows 
older, similar learning of a larger pattern is 
continually repeated in larger community sit- 
uations. To share in what seems the su- 
premely important things going on in com- 
munity life, to find opportunities thus opened 
up for expanding personal powers, to feel the 
approval of others and of self in worthy work 
well done— these arc the social processes that 
result in the learner’s acceptance of the group 
ways and standards as his ways and his stana- 
ards. And having once accepted them, they 
grow the stronger in him as he in turn up- 
holds them before those who are younger 
than he. Anyone who has seen the insistence 
of a thrcc-year-old on his chance-learned 
variant of a nursery rime can understand 
somewhat of the insistence of tribe members 
upon their peculiar tribal ways. Anything else 
is to them simply unthinkable. How any- 


thing different can be learned, wc shall later 
consider. But meanwhile the rule holds. The 
child learns the group ways. Outwardly he 
behaves in the fashion upheld by the group 
culture. Inwardly, he thinks the group 
thoughts, feels the group values, accepts 
the group standards, and thus becomes the 
group-type person. His very self is built 
on the group model— and he approves. If 
willing be not too strong a term to use, he 
w'ills it so. 

What has just been said does not mean that 
any known culture is 50 wisely and so con- 
sistently built as to cause no individual re- 
sistance to its appropriation. A certain culture 
may have been built to satisfy its adult men 
with the result that its women and children 
are more or less sacrificed or exploited to this 
male cultural model. Or again, the folkways 
may prove hard to learn, or may be incon- 
sistent, having taught one way for a certain 
age and then requiring a contrary way later. 

. . . In such cases what we call personality 
maladjustment may easily result. Habits set 
up in obedience to one set of demands con- 
flict with habits of another set. The individual 
is torn within, unhappy, and emotionally un- 
stable. 

• • • 

It is perhaps in connection with internal 
resistances that individuality is most truly 
built, individuality in the sense that the self 
knows its will, knows why, and will insist 
within limits upon its way. The words, 
“within limits,” perhaps tell the story best. 
Individuality is not mere stubborn insistence, 
at least not individuality of the better kind. 
The better kind is conscious of its own wishes 
but is also conscious of proper limits and what 
is involved in both. Building one’s individual- 
ity in this better sense may well begin at the 
mother’s breast, for instance, to stop feeding 
when one has enough. Wherever there is out- 
side pressure and inner opposition, there is 
opportunity for intelligent individuality to 
build itself further into being. The process is 
unending. 
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4 • Cultural Contrast: Groivlng Up In Samoa and America 

• 

The cultilral influences upon the child in America contrast sharply with tiiose of the 
simple society of Samoa. American culture, compared to that of Samoa, is extremely 
hetereogeneous. It is marked by a bewildering array of conflicting choices and often by 
contradictory beliefs about morals, religion, politics, economics, and social practices. 
Furthermore, it often places strong pressures upon the child to conform to one or more 
of these cultural alternatives. Thus, the emotional load which American society places 
upon its children is much heavier than the load which the children of simpler societies 
are expected to bear— a fact which is sometimes cited to account for the comparatively 
large number of maladjusted children in American society. 

At the same time that American society places upon its children the burden of 
choosing among alternatives, and in some cases of conforming to conflicting demands, 
it robs the child of the very experiences that he needs to make wise choices with 
equanimity. It robs him by preventing him from having experiences with the basic facts 
of life— sex, pregnancy, birth, death, and the struggle for food, clothing, and .shelter— and 
the harsh realities ol social relations in an impensuiial society. The lx)y and girl in Ameri- 
can society, unlike their Samoan counterijarts, are practically shut out of meaningful 
participation in the activities of adults. This means, among other things, that the educa- 
tional effect of the culture is reduced, since it is through participation in adult activities 
as well as those of children that the culture is incorporated into the personality, 'fhe 
educational burden of the school is consequently increased. 

If we are to understand his development wc must examine the child’s peer groups— 
that is, the social groups whose members are approximately the same age as he and in 
which he acquires his .so< ialization. Only in a society in which children and youth are 
forced to associate mainly with one another would the peer group have the importance 
that it has attained in our society. 

In the following pages, Maigarct Mead, an anthropologist especially noted for her 
comparative studios of the effects of the culture upon child development, compares the 
American boy and girl with their Samoan counterparts in the process of growing up. It is 
clear from this comparative account of children and youth in the two societies that many 
of the educational problems encountered by the American teacher would not arise in 
Samoa. This fact points up the importance of thinking about educational problems in cul- 
tural terms. The teacher who recognizes, for example, .that the stresses and strains of the 
adolescent are due to the emotional tensions engendered by cultural alternatives and 
the resulting conflicts and uncertainties would be displaying tlie sort of insight into 
adolescent behavior which the following passage facilitates. 
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lr*or many chapters we have followed the 
lives of Samoan girls, watched them change 
from babies to baby-tenders, learn to make 
the oven and weave fine mats, forsake the life 
of the gang to become more active members 
of the household, defer marriage through as 
many years of casual love-making as possible, 
finally marry and settle down to rearing chil- 
dren who will repeat the same cycle. As far as 
our material permitted, an experiment has 
been conducted to discover what the process 
of development was like in a society very dif- 
ferent from our own. Because the length of 
human life and the complexity of our society 
did not permit us to make our experiment 
here, to choose a group of baby girls and 
bring them to maturity under conditions cre- 
ated for the experiment, it was necessary to go 
instead to another country where history had 
set the stage for us. 

• « • 

The background of these diflcrcnces is a 
broad one, with two important components; 
one is due to characteristics which arc Sa- 
moan, the other to characteristics which are 
primitive. 

I’he Samoan background which makes 
growing up so easy, so simple a matter, is the 
general casualness of the whole society. For 
Samoa is a place where no one plays for very 
high .stakes, no one pays very heavy prices, no 
one suiTers for his convictions or fights to the 
death for special ends. Dis«ngreements be- 
tween parent and child are settled by the 
child’s moving across the street, between a 
man and his village by the man’s removal to 
the next village, between a husband and his 
wife’s seducer by a few fine mats. Neither 
poverty nor great disasters threaten the peo- 
ple to make them hold their lives dearly and 
tremble for continued existence. No im- 
placable gods, swift to anger and strong to 
punish, disturb the even tenor of their days. 
Wars and cannibalism are long since passed 
away and now the greatest cause for tears, 
short of death itself, is a journey of a relative 
to another island. No one is hurried along in 
life or punished harshly for slowness of devel- 


opment. Instead the gifted, the precocious, 
are held back, until the slowest among them 
have caught the pace. And in personal rela- 
tions, caring is as slight. Love and^haic, jeal- 
ousy and revenge, sorrow and bereavement, 
are all matters of weeks. From the first 
months of its life, w'hcn the child is handed 
carelessly from one woman’s hands to an- 
other’s, the lesson is learned of not caring for 
one person greatly, not setting high hopes on 
any one relationship. 

• * * 

And next there is the most striking way in 
which all isolated primitive civilisations and 
many modern ones differ from our own, in 
the number of choices which are [)ermittcd to 
each individual. Our children grow up to find 
a world of choices dazzling their unaccus- 
tomed eyes. In religion they may be Cath- 
olics, Protestants, ('hrislian Scientists, Spirit- 
ualists, Agnostics, Atheists, or even pay no 
attention at all to religion. This is an un- 
thinkahle situation in any primitive society 
not exposed to foreign influence. I'hcrc is one 
set of gods, one accepted religious practice, 
and if a man docs not believe, his only re- 
course it to believe less than his fellows; he 
may scoff but there is no new faith to which 
he may turn. Present-day Manila approxi- 
mates this condition; all are Christians of the 
same sect. There is no conflict in matters of 
belief although there is a difference in prac- 
tice between Church-members and non- 
Church-mcmbcrs. And it was remarked that 
in the case of several of the growing girls the 
need for choice between these two practices 
may some day produce a conflict. But at pres- 
ent the Church makes too slight a bid for 
young unmarried members to force the ado- 
lescent to make any decision. 

• * * 

Our young people are faced by a series of 
different groups which believe different 
things and advocate different practices, and 
to each of which some trusted friend ‘or rela- 
tive may belong. So a girl’s father may be a 
Presbyterian, an imperialist, a vegetarian, a 
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tec-totaler, with a strong literary preference 
for Edmund Burke, a believer in the open 
shop and a high tariff, who believes that 
woman’s plice is in the home, that young 
girls should wear corsets, not roll their stock- 
ings, not smoke, nor go riding with young 
men in the evening. But her mother’s father 
may be a Low Episcopalian, a believer in 
high living, a strong advocate of States’ 
Rights and the Monroe Doctrine, who reads 
Rabelais, likes to go to musical shows and 
horse races. Her aunt is an agnostic, an ardent 
advocate of woman’s rights, an international- 
ist who rests all her hopes on Esperanto, is 
devoted to Bernard Shaw, and spends her 
spare time in campaigns of anti-vivisection. 
Her cider brother, whom she admires ex- 
ceedingly, has just spent two years at Oxford. 
He is an Anglo-Catholic, an enthusiast con- 
cerning all things mediaeval, writes mystical 
poetry, reads Chesterton, and means to de- 
vote his life to seeking for the lost secret of 
mediaeval stained glass. Her mother’s 
younger brother is an engineer, a strict ma- 
terialist, who never recovered from reading 
Haeckel in his youth; he scorns art, believes 
that science will save the world, scoffs at 
everything that was said and thought before 
the nineteenth century, and ruins his health 
by experiments in the scientific elimination 
of sleep. Her mother is o^ a (luietistic frame 
of mind, very much interested in Indian phi- 
losophy, a pacifist, a strict non-participator in 
life, who ill spite of her daughter’s devotion 
to her will not make any move to enlist her 
enthusiasms. And this may be within the 
girl’s own household. Add to it the groups 
represented, defended, advocated by her 
friends, her teachers, and the books which she 
reads by accident, and the list of possible en- 
thusiasms, of suggested allegiances, incom- 
patible wdth one another, becomes appalling. 

The Samoan girl’s choices are far other- 
wise. Her father is a member of the Church 
and so is her uncle. Her father lives in a vil- 
lage where there is good fishing, her uncle in 
a village where there are plenty of cocoanut 
crabs. Her father is a good fisherman and in 
his house there is plenty to eat; her uncle is 
a talking chief and his frequent presents of 


bark cloth provide excellent dance dresses. 
Her paternal grandmother, who lives with 
her uncle, can teach her many secrets of heal- 
ing; her maternal grandmother, who lives 
with her mother, is an expert weaver of fans. 
The boys in her uncle’s village are admitted 
younger into the Aumaga and arc not much 
fun when they come to call; but there arc 
three boys in her own village whom she likes 
very much. And her great dilemma is whether 
to live with her father or her uncle, a frank, 
straightforward problem which introduces no 
ethical perplexities, no question of impersonal 
logic. Nor will her choice be taken as a per- 
sonal matter, as the American girl's allegiance 
to the views of one relative" might be inter- 
preted by her other relatives. The Samoans 
will be sure she chose one residence rather 
than the other for perfectly good reasons, the 
food was better, she had a lover in one village, 
or she had quarrelled with a lover in the other 
village. In each case .she was making concrete 
choices within one recognised pattern of be- 
haviour. She was never called upon to make 
choices involving an actual rejection of the 
standards of her social group, such as the 
daughter of Puritan parents, who permits in- 
discriminate caresses, must make in our so- 
ciety. 

And not only are our developing children 
faced by a series of groups advocating differ- 
ent and mutually exclusive standards, but a 
more perplexing problem presents itself to 
them. Because our civilisation is woven of so 
many diverse strands, the ideas which any 
one group accepts will be found to contain 
numerous contradictions. So if the girl has 
given her allegiance whole-heartedly to some 
one group and has accepted in good faith 
their asseverations that they alone arc right 
and all other philosophies of life arc Anti- 
christ and anathema, her troubles are still not 
over. While the less thoughtful receives her 
worst blows in the discovery that what father 
thinks is good, grandfather thinks is bad, and 
that things which are permitted at home are 
banned at school, the more thoughtful child 
has subtler difficulties in store for her. If she 
has philosophically accepted the fact that 
there are several standards among which she 
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must choose, she may still preserve a childlike 
faith in the coherence of her chosen philos- 
ophy. Beyond rhe immediate choice which 
was so [)ijzzling and hard to make, which 
perhaps involved hurting her parents or alien- 
ating her friends, she expects peace. But she 
has not reckoned with the fact that each of 
the philosophies with which she is confronted 
is itself but the half-ripened fruit of compro- 
mise. If she accept Christianity, she is imme- 
diately confused between the Gospel teach- 
ings concerning peace and the value of 
human life and the Church’s whole-hearted 
acceptance of war. The compromise made 
seventeen centuries ago between the Roman 
philosophy of war and domination, and the 
early Church doctrine of peace and humility, 
is still present to confuse the modern child. If 
she accepts the philosophic premises upon 
which the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States was founded, she finds herself 
faced with the necessity of reconciling the be- 
lief in the equality of man and our institu- 
tional pledges of equality of opportunity with 
our treatment of the Negro and the Oriental. 
The diversity of standards in present-day so- 
ciety is so striking that the dullest, the most 
incurious, cannot fail to notice it. And this 
diversity is‘ so old, so embodied in semi- 
solutions, in those compromises between dif- 
ferent philosophies which we call Christian- 
ity, or democracy, or humanitarianism, that it 
baffles the most intelligent, the most curious, 
the most analytical. 

So for the explanation of the lack of poign- 
ancy in the choices of growing girls in Samoa, 
wc must look to the temperament of the Sa- 
moan civilisation which discounts strong feel- 
ing. But for the explanation of the lack of 
conflict wc must look principally to the dif- 
ference between a simple, homogeneous prim- 
itive civilisation, a civilisation which changes 
so slowly that to each generation it appears 
static, and a motley, diverse, heterogeneous 
modern civilisation. 

• • • 

Samoa’s lack of difficult situations, of con- 
flicting choice, of situations in which fear or 
pain or anxiety are sharpened to a knife edge 


will probably account for a large part of the 
absence of psychological maladjustment. Just 
as a low-grade moron would not be hopelessly 
handicapped in Samoa, althouglf he would be 
a public charge in a large American city, so 
individuals with slight nervous instability 
have a much more favourable chance in Sa- 
moa than in America. Furthermore the 
amount of individualisation, the range of 
variation, is much smaller in Samoa. Within 
our wider limits of deviation there are in- 
evitably found weak and non-resistant tem- 
peraments. And just as our society shows a 
greater development ot personality, so also it 
shows a larger proportion of individuals who 
have succumbed before the complicated ex- 
actions of modern life. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that there are 
factors in the early environment of the Sa- 
moan child which are particularly favourable 
to the establishment of nervous stability. Just 
as a child from a better home environment in 
our civilisation may be presumed to have a 
better chance under all circumstances it is 
conceivable that the Samoan child is not only 
handled more gently by its culture but that it 
is also better equipped for those difficulties 
which it does meet. 

Such au' assumption is given force by the 
fact that little Samoan children pass ap{)ar- 
ently unharmed through experiences which 
often have grave effects on individual devel- 
opment in our civilisation. Our life histories 
arc filled with the later difficulties which can 
be traced back to some early, highly charged 
experience with sex or with birth or death. 
And yet Samoan children are familiarised at 
an early age and without disaster, with all 
three. It is very possible that there arc aspects 
of the life of the young child in Samoa which 
equip it particularly well for passing through 
life without nervous instability. 

With this hypothesis in mind it is worth 
while to consider in more detail which parts 
of the young child’s social environment are 
most strikingly different from ours. Most of 
these centre about the family situation, the 
environment which impinges earliest and 
most intensely upon the child’s consciousness. 
The organisation of a Samoan household 
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eliminates at one stroke, in almost all cases, 
many of the special situations which arc be- 
lieved to be productive of undesirable emo- 
tional sets. The youngest, the oldest, and the 
only child, ^hardly ever occur because of the 
large number of children in a household, all 
of whom receive the same treatment. Few 
children are weighted down with responsi- 
bility, or rendered domineering and overbear- 
ing as eldest children so often arc, or isolated, 
condemned to the society of adults and 
rol)bed of the socialising effect of contact with 
other children, as only children so often are. 
No child is petted and spoiled until its view 
of its own deserts is hopelessly distorted, as is 
so often the fate of the youngest child. But in 
the few cases where Samoan family life does 
approximate ours, the special attitudes inci- 
dent to order of birth and to close affcctional 
tics with the parent tend to develop. 

The close relationship between parent and 
child, which has such a decisive influence 
upon so many in our civilisation, that sub- 
mission to the parent or defiance of the par- 
ent may become the dominating pattern of a 
lifetime, is not found in Samoa. Children 
reared in lioiiseholds where there are a half 
dozen adult women to care for them and drv 
their tears, and a half dozen adult males, all 
of whom represent constituted authority, do 
iK'-t distinguish their parents as sharplv as our 
children do. The image ot the fostering, lov- 
ing mother, or the admirable father, which 
may serve to determine affcctional choices 
later in life, is a composite affair, composed 
of several aunts, cousins, older sisters and 
grandmothers; of chief, father, uncles, broth- 
ers and cousins. Instead of learning as its first 
lesson that here is a kind mother whose 
special and principal care is for its welfare, 
and a father whose authoiity is to be deferred 
to, the Samoan baby learns that its world is 
composed of a hierarchy of male and female 
adults, all of whom can be depended upon 
and must be deferred to. 

The lack of specialised feeling which re- 
sults from this diffusion of affection in the 
household is further reinforced by the .segre- 
gation of the boys from the girls, so that a 
child regards the children of the opposite sex 


as taboo relatives, regardless of individuality, 
or as present enemies and future lovers, again 
regardless of individuality. And the substitu- 
tion of relationship for i)refercnce in forming 
friendships completes the work. By the time 
she reaches puberty the Samoan girl has 
learned to subordinate choice in the selection 
of friends or lovers to an observance of cer- 
tain categories. Friends must be relatives of 
one’s own sex; lovers, non-relatives. All claim 
of personal attraction or congeniality between 
relatives of opposite sex must be flouted. All 
of this means that casual sex relations carry 
no onus of strong attachment, that the mar- 
riage of convenience dictated by economic 
and social considerations is easily born and 
casually broken without strong emotion. 

Nothing could present a .sharper contrast 
to the viverage American home, with its small 
number of children, the close, theoretically 
permanent tie between the parents, the drama 
of the entrance of each new child upon the 
scene and the deposition of the last baby. 
Here the growing girl learns to depend upon 
a few individuals, to expect the rewards of 
life from certain kinds of personalities. With 
this first set towards preference in personal 
relations she grows up playing with boys as 
well as with girls, learning to know well 
brothers and cousins and schoolmates. She 
does not think of boys as a class but as indi- 
viduals, nice ones like the brother of whom 
she is fond, or disagreeable, domineering 
ones, like a brother with \vhom she is always 
on bad terms. Preference in physical make- 
up, in temperament, in character, develops 
and forms the foundations for a very differ- 
ent adult attitude in which choice plays a 
vivid role. The Samoan girl never tastes the 
rewards of romantic love as we know it, nor 
docs she suffer as an old maid who has ap- 
pealed to no lover or found no lover appeal- 
ing to her, or as the frustrated wife in a 
marriage which has not fulillcd her high de- 
mands. 

• « • 

The next great difference between Samoa 
and our own culture which may be credited 
with a lower production of maladjusted indi- 
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viduals is the difference in the attitude to- 
wards sex and the education of the children 
in matters pertaining to birth and death. 
None of the facts of sex or of birth arc re- 
garded as unfit for children, no child has to 
conceal its knowledge for fear of punishment 
or ponder painfully over little-understood oc- 
currences. Secrecy, ignorance, guilty knowl- 
edge, faulty speculations resulting in gro- 
tesque conceptions which may have far-reach- 
ing results, a knowledge of the bare physical 
facts of sex without a knowledge of the ac- 
companying excitement, of the fact of birth 
without the pains of labour, of the fact of 
dcaih without the fact of corruption— all the 
chief flaws in our fatal philosophy of sparing 
children a knowledge of the dreadful truth — 
are absent in Samoa. Furthermore, the Sa- 
moan child who participates intimately in the 
lives of a host of relatives has many and 
varied experiences upon which to base its 
emotional attitudes. Our children, confined 
within one family circle (and such confine- 
ment is becoming more and more frequent 
with the growth of cities and the substitution 
of apartment houses with a transitory popu- 
lation for a neighbourhood of householders), 
often owe their only experience with birth or 
death to the birth of a younger brother or 
sister or the death of a parent or grandparent. 
Their knowledge of sex, aside from children’s 
gossip, comes from an accidental glimpse of 
parental activity. This has several very obvi- 
ous disadvantages. In the first place, the child 
is dependent for its knowledge upon birth 
and death entering its own home; the young- 
est child in a family where there arc no 
deaths may grow to adult life without ever 
having had any close knowledge of preg- 
nancy, experience with young children, or 
contact with death. 

A host of ill-digested fragmentary concep- 
tions of life and death will fester in the ig- 
norant, inexperienced mind and provide a 
fertile field for the later growth of unfortu- 
nate attitudes. Second, such children draw 
their experiences from too emotionally toned 
a field; one birth may be the only one with 
which they come in close contact for the first 
twenty years of their lives. And upon the ac- 


cidental aspects of this particular birth their 
whole attitude is dependent. If the birth is 
that of a younger child who usurps the elder’s 
place, if the mother dies in child bed, or if the 
child which is born is deformed, birth may 
seem a horrible thing, fraught with only un- 
welcome consequences. If the only death bed 
at which one has ever watched is the death 
bed of one’s mother, the bare fact of death 
may carry all the emotion which that bereave- 
ment aroused, carry forever an effect out of 
all proportion to the particular deaths en- 
countered later in life. 

• * • 

So our children are dependent upon acci- 
dent for their experience of life and death; 
and those experiences which they are vouch- 
r tfed, lie within the intimate family circle 
and so are the worst possible way of learning 
general facts about which it is important to 
acquire no special, distorted attitudes. One 
death, two births, one sex experience, is a gen- 
erous total for the child brought up under 
living conditions which we consider con- 
sonant with an American standard of living. 
And considering the number of illustrations 
which we consider it necessary to give of how 
to calculate the number of square feet of 
paper necessary to paper a room eight feet by 
twelve feet by fourteen feet, or how to parse 
an English sentence, this is a low standard of 
illustration. It might be argued that these are 
experiences of such high emotional tone that 
repetition is unnecessary. It might also be ar- 
gued if a child were severely beaten before 
being given its first lesson in calculating how 
to paper a room, and as a secpiel to the lesson, 
saw its father hit its mother with the poker, it 
would always remember that arithmetic les- 
son. But what it would know about the real 
nature of the calculations involved in room- 
papering is doubtful. In one or two experi- 
ences, the child is given no perspective, no 
chance to relegate the grotesque and unfa- 
miliar physical details of the life process to 
their proper place. False impressions, part im- 
pressions, repulsion, nausea, horror, grow up 
about some fact experienced only once under 
intense emotional stress and in an atmosphere 
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unfavourable to the child’s attaining any real 
understanding. 

A standard of reticence which forbids the 
child any sort* of comment upon its experi- 
ences makej> for the continuance of such false 
impressions, such hampering emotional atti- 
tudes, c]uesLions such as, “Why were grand- 
ma’s lips so bluer” are promptly hushed. In 
Samoa, where decomposition sets in almost 
at once, a frank, naive repugnance to the 
odours of corru])tion on the part of all the 
participants at a funeral robs the physical as- 
pect of death of any special significance. So, 
in our arrangements, the child is not allowed 
to repeat his experiences, and he is not per- 
mitted to discuss those which he has had and 
correct his mistakes. 

With the Samoan child it is profoundly dif- 
ferent. Intercourse, pregnancy, child birth, 
death, are all familiar occurrences. And the 
vSamoan child experiences them in no .such 
ordered fashion as we, were we to decide for 
widening the child’s experimental field, 
would icgard is essential. In a civilisation 
which SLispc’tts privacy, children of neigh- 
bours will be accidental and uneniolional 
spectators in a hou.se where the head of the 
household is dying or the wife is delivered of 
a mi.scarriage. Tlie pathology of the life 
proccs.scs is known to them, as well as the 
normal. One impression corrects an earlier 
one until they are able, as adole.scents, to 
think about life and death and emotion with- 
out undue preoccupation with the purely 
physical details. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
mere exposure of children to .scenes of birth 
and death would be a sufficient guarantee 
against the growth of undesirable attitudes. 
Probably even more influential than the facts 
which are so copiously pre.sented to them, is 
the attitude of mind with which their elders 
regard the matter. To them, birth and sex and 
death are the natural, inevitable structure of 
existence, of an cxi.stence in which they expect 
their youngest children to share. Our so often 
repeated comment that “it’s not natural” for 
children* to be permitted to encounter death 
would seem as incongruous to them as if we 
were to say it was not natural for children to 


see other people cat or sleep. And this calm, 
mattcr-of-fact acceptance of their children's 
pre.scnce envelops the children in a protective 
atmosphere, saves them from shock and binds 
them closer to the common emotion which is 
so dignifiedly permitted them. 

* « • 

Among the factors in the Samoan .scheme 
of life which are influential in producing 
.stable, well-ad) listed, robust individuals, the 
organisation of the family and the attitude to- 
wards sex arc undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant. But it is necessary to note also the gen- 
eral educational concept which disapproves of 
firecocily and coddles the slow, the laggard, 
the inept. In a society where the tempo of life 
was faster, the rewards greater, the amount of 
energy expended larger, the bright children 
might develop symptoms of boredom. But 
the slower pace dictated by tlic climate, the 
complacent, peaceful society, and the com- 
pensation of the dance, in its blatant pre- 
cocious display of individuality which drains 
off .some of the di.stontent which the bright 
child feels, prevent any child from becoming 
too bored. And the dullard is not goaded and 
dragged along faster than he is able until, sick 
with making an impossible effort, he gives up 
eniircly. This educational policy also lends to 
blur individual differences and so to mini- 
mise jealousy, rivalry, emulation, those social 
attitudes which arise out of discrepancies of 
end(^wmcni and are so far-reaching in their 
effects upon the adult personality. 

It is one way of solving the problem of dif- 
ferences between individuals and a method of 
solution exceedingly congenial to a strict 
adult world. The longer the child is kept in a 
subject, non-initiating state, the more of the 
general cultural attitude it will absorb, the 
less of a disturbing element it will become. 
Furthermore, if time is given them, the dull- 
ards can learn enough to provide a stout body 
of conservatives upon whose shoulders the 
burden of the civilisation can safely rest. Giv- 
ing titles to young men would put a premium 
upon the exceptional; giving titles to men of 
forty, who have at last acquired sufficient 
training to hold them, assures the continua- 
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tion of the usual. It also discourages the bril- 
liant so that their social contribution is 
slighter than it might otherwise have been. 

We are slowly feeling our way towards a 
solution of this problem, at least in the case of 
formal education. Until very recently our ed- 
ucational system offered only two very partial 
solutions of the difficulties inherent in a great 
discrepancy between children of different en- 
dowment and different rates of development. 
One solution was to allow a sufficiently long 
time to each educational step so that all but 
the mentally defective could succeed, a 
method similar to the Samoan one and with- 
out its compensatory dance floor. The bright 
child, held back, at intolerably boring tasks, 
unless he was fortunate enough to find some 
other outlet for his unused energy, was likely 
to expend it upon truancy and general delin- 
(]ucncy. Our only alternative to this was 
‘‘skipping” a child from one grade to another, 
relying upon the child’s superior intelligence 
to bridge the gaps. This was a method con- 
genial to American enthusiasm for meteoric 
careers from canal boat and log cabin to the 
White House. Its disadvantages in giving the 
child a sketchy, discontinuous background, in 
removing it from its age group, have been 
enumerated too often to need repetition here. 
But it is worthy of note that with a very dif- 
ferent valuation of individual ability than 
that entertained by Samoan society we used 
for years one solution, similar and less satis- 
factory than theirs, in our formal educational 
attempts. 

1 he methods which experimental educa- 
tors are substituting for these unsatisfactory 
solutions, schemes like the Dalton Plan, or 
the rapidly moving classes in which a group 
of children can move ahead at a high, even 
rate of speed without hurt to themselves or to 
their duller fellows, is a striking example of 
the results of applying reason to the institu- 
tions of our society. The old red school-house 
was almost as haphazard and accidental a phe- 
nomenon as the Samoan dance floor. It was 
an institution which had grown up in re- 
sponse to a vaguely felt, unanalysed need. Its 
methods were analogous to the methods used 
by primitive peoples, non-rationalised solu- 


tions of pressing problems. But the institution- 
alisation of different methods of education 
for children of different capacities and differ- 
ent rates of development is nof like anything 
which we find in Samoa or ii\ any other 
primitive society. It is the conscious, intelli- 
gent directing of human institutions in re- 
sponse to observed human needs. 

Still another factor in Samoan education 
which results in different attitudes is the place 
of work and play in the children’s lives. Sa- 
moan children do not learn to work through 
learning to play, as the children of many 
primitive peoples do. Nor are they permitted 
a period of lack of responsibility such as our 
children are allowed. From the time they are 
four or five years old they perform definite 
tasks, graded to their strength and intelli- 
gence, but still tasks which have a meaning 
in the structure of the whole society. This 
docs not mean that they have less time for 
play than American children who arc shut 
up in schools from nine to three o’clock every 
day. Before the introduction of schools to 
complicate the ordered routine of their lives, 
the time spent by the Samoan child in run- 
ning errands, sweeping the house, carrying 
water, and taking actual care of the baby, was 
possibly*’ less than that which the American 
school child devotes to her studies. 

The difference lies not in the proportion of 
time in which their activities are directed and 
the proportion in which they are free, but 
rather in the difference of attitude. With the 
professionalisation of education and the spe- 
ciali.sation of industrial tasks which has 
stripped the individual home of its former va- 
riety of activities, our children are not made 
to feel that the rime they do devote to super- 
vised activity is functionally related to the 
world of adult activity. Although this lack of 
connection is more apparent than real, it is still 
sufficiently vivid to be a powerful determi- 
nant in the child’s attitude. The Samoan girl 
who tends babies, carries water, sweeps the 
floor; or the little boy who digs for bait, or 
collects cocoanuts, has no such difficulty. The 
necessary nature of their tasks is obvibus. And 
the practice of giving a child a task which he 
can do well and never permitting a childish, 
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inefficient tinkering with adult apparatus, 
such as we permit to our children, who bang 
aimlessly and ^destructively on their fathers’ 
typewriters, results in a different attitude to- 
wards worli. American children spend hours 
in schools learning tasks whose visible rela- 
tion to their mothers* and fathers’ activities is 
often quite impossible to recognise. Their 
participation in adults’ activities is either in 
terms of toys, tea-sets and dolls and toy auto- 
mobiles, or else a meaningless and harmful 
tampering with the electric light system. (It 
must be understood that here, as always, 
when I say American, I do not mean those 
Americans recently arrived from Europe, 
w’ho still present a different tradition of edu- 
cation. Such a group would be the Southern 
Italians, who still expect productive work 
from their children.) 

So our children make a false set of cate- 
gories, work; play, and school; work for 
adults, play for children’s pleasure, and 
schools as an inexplicable nuisance with some 
compensations. These false distinctions arc 
likely to produce all sorts of strange attitudes, 
an apathetic treatment of a school which 
bears no known relation to life, a false dichot- 
omy between work and play, which may re- 
sult cither in a dread of work as implying 
irksome responsibility or in a later contempt 
for play as childish. 

The Samoan child’s dichotomy is different. 
Work consists of those necessary tasks which 
keep the social life going: planting and har- 
vesting and preparation of food, fishing, 
house-building, mat-making, care of children, 
collecting of property to validate marriages 
and births and succession to titles and to en- 
tertain strangers, these arc the necessary ac- 
tivities of life, activities in which every mem- 
ber of the community, down to the smallest 
child, has a part. Work is not a way of acquir- 
ing leisure; where every household produces 
its own food and clothes and furniture, where 
there is no large amount of fixed capital and 
households of high rank are simply charac- 
terised by greater industry in the discharge of 
greater obligations, our whole picture of sav- 
ing, of investment, of deferred enjoyment, is 
completely absent. (There is even a lack of 


clearly defined seasons of harvest, which 
would result in special abundance of food and 
consequent feasting. Food is always abun- 
dant, except in some particular village where 
a few weeks of scarcity may follow a period 
of lavish entertaining.) Rather, work is some- 
thing which goes on all the time for every 
one; no one is exempt; few are overworked. 
There is social reward for the industrious, so- 
cial toleration for the man who does barely 
enough. And there is always leisure — leisure, 
be it noted, which is not the result of hard 
work or accumulated capital at all, but is 
merely the result of a kindly climate, a small 
population, a well-integrated social system, 
and no social demands for spectacular ex- 
penditure. And play Is what one docs with 
the time left over from working, a way of 
filling in the wide spaces in a structure of 
unirksome work. 

Play includes dancing, singing, games, 
weaving necklaces of flowers, flirting, repar- 
tee, all forms of sex activity. And there are 
social institutions like the ceremonial inter- 
village visit which partake of both work and 
play. But the distinctions between work as 
something one has to do but dislikes, and play 
as something one wants to do; of work as the 
main business of adults, play as the main con- 
cern of children, are conspicuously absent. 
Children’s play is like adults’ play in kind, 
interest, and in its proportion to work. And 
the Samoan child has no desire to turn adult 
activities into play, to translate one sphere 
into the other. 1 had a box of white clay pipes 
for blowing soap bubbles sent me. The chil- 
dren were familiar with soap bubbles, but 
their native method of blowing them was 
very inferior to the use of clay pipes. But after 
a few minutes’ delight in the unusual size 
and beauty of the soap bubbles, one little girl 
after another asked me if she might please 
take her pipe home to her mother, for pipes 
were meant to smoke, not to play with. For- 
eign dolls did not interest them, and they 
have no dolls of their own, although children 
of other islands weave dolls from the palm 
leaves from which Samoan children weave 
balls. They never make toy houses, nor play 
house, nor sail toy boats. Little boys would 
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climb into a real outrigger canoe and practise 
paddling it within the safety of the lagoon. 
This whole attitude gave a greater coherence 
to the children’s lives than we often afford 
our children. 

The intelligibility of a child’s life among us 
is measured only in terms of the behaviour of 
other children- If all the other children go to 
school the child who does not feels incon- 
gruous in their midst. If the little girl next 
door is taking music lessons, why can’t Mary; 
or why must Mary take music lessons, if the 
other little girl doesn’t take them. But so 
sharp is our sense of difference between the 
concerns of children and of adults that the 
child docs not learn to judge its own behav- 
iour in relationship to adult life. So children 
often learn to regard play as something in- 
herently undignified, and as adults mangle 
pitifully their few moments of leisure. But 
the Samoan child measures her every act of 
work or play in terms of her whole commu- 
nity; each item of conduct is dignified in 
terms of its realised relationship to the only 
standard she knows, the life of a Samoan vil- 
lage. So complex and stratified a society as 
ours cannot hope to develop spontaneously 
any such simple scheme of education. Again 
we will be hard put to it to devise ways of 
participation for children, and means of ar- 
ticulating their school life with the rest of life 
which will give them the same dignity which 
Samoa affords her children. 

Last among the cultural differences which 
may influence the emotional stability of the 
child is the lack of pressure to make impor- 
tant choices. Children are urged to learn, 
urged to behave, urged to work, but they arc 
not urged to hasten the choices which they 
make themselves. The first point at which 
this attitude makes itself felt is in the matter 
of the brother and sister taboo, a cardinal 
point of modesty and decency. Yet the exact 
stage at which the taboo should be observed 
is always left to the younger child. When it 
reaches a point of discretion, of understand- 
ing, it will of itself feel “ashamed” and estab- 
lish the formal barrier which will last until 
old age. Likewise, sex activity is never urged 
upon the young people, nor marriage forced 


upon them at a tender age. Where the possi- 
bilities of deviation from the accepted stand- 
ard arc so slight, a few years* leeway holds no 
threat for the society. The child who comes 
later to a realisation of the brother and sister 
taboo really endangers nothing. 

This laissez faire attitude has been carried 
over into the Samoan Christian Church. The 
Samoan saw no reason why young unmarried 
people should be pressed to make momentous 
decisions which would spoil part of their fun 
in life. Time enough for such serious matters 
after they were married or later still, when 
they were quite sure of what steps they were 
taking and were in less danger of falling 
from grace every month or so. The mission- 
ary authorities, realising the virtues of going 
slowly and sorely vexed to reconcile Samoan 
sex ethics with a Western European code, 
saw the great disadvantages of unmarried 
Church members who were not locked up in 
Church schools. Consequently, far from urg- 
ing the adolescent to think upon her soul the 
native pastor advises her to wait until she is 
older, which she is only too glad to db. 

But, especially in the case of our Protestant 
churches, there is a strong preference among 
us for t^ appeal to youth. The Reformation, 
with its'emphasis upon individual choice, was 
unwilling to accept the tacit habitual Church 
membership which was the Catholic pattern, 
a membership marked by additional sacra- 
mental gifts but demanding no sudden con- 
version, no renewal of religious feeling. But 
the Protestant solution is to defer the choice 
only so far as necessary, and the moment the 
child reaches an age which may be called 
“years of discretion” it makes a strong, dra- 
matic appeal. This appeal is reinforced by 
parental and social pressure; the child is bid- 
den to choose now and wisely. While such a 
position in the churches which stem from the 
Reformation and its strong emphasis on indi- 
vidual choice was historically inevitable, it is 
regrettable that the convention has lasted so 
long. It has even been taken over by non- 
sectarian reform groups, all of whopi regard 
the adolescent child as the most legitimate 
field of activity. 

In all of these comparisons between Sa- 
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moan and American culture, many points are 
useful only in throwing a spotlight upon our 
own solutions, while in others it is possible 
to find suggesfions for change. Whether or 
not we envy other peoples one of their solu- 
tions, our attitude towards our own solutions 
must be greatly broadened and deepened by 
a consideration of the way in which other 


peoples have met the same problems. Realis- 
ing that our own ways are not humanly in- 
evitable nor God-ordained, but arc the fruit 
of a long and turbulent history, we may well 
examine in turn all of our institutions, thrown 
into strong relief against the history of other 
civilisations, and weighing them in the bal- 
ance, be not afraid to find them wanting. 


5 • The Relation of School and Culture 


The cultural system shapes the school no less than it shapes the individual. The sehool— 
who attends it, what and how they are taught, and how it is operated and controlled— is 
always influenced by the controlling senlinients, ideas, and social practices comprising 
the culture. It is said that Agassiz, the famous naturalist, once asked a student to 
reconstruct a fish from a single bone. Although the elements of a cultural system are not 
so closely related as the bones of the skeleton of a fish, it is still possible to build a picture 
of a cultural system from any one of its significant parts. With thorough knowledge of 
the school system, it should be possible for the student of society to build a fairly 
adequate picture of the social system of which the school is a part. This is possible not 
only because the school is related structurally to the other institutions and social processes 
of the society somewhat ar i bone is ndated to other bones in tlie structure of an animal 
but also becaiisc the character of the school reflects in the character of the society. 

It follows from what has just been said that changes in the cultural system will be 
reflected in tlie school The reflec’don will not occur immediately, the lapse of time 
varying with the nature and extent of the cultural changes. Of course, some changes will 
be so insignificant that the school ignores them altogether. But changes in the economic, 
political, vocational, and moral aspects of a culture will usually be incorporated in the 
program and operation of the school 

In the following selection, Tiiflessors B.Otlianel Smith, William O. Stanley, and 
J. Harlan Shores indicate how the school is shaped by the cultural system. They indicate, 
also, how the purposes, methods, and content of the educational program reflect the 
values of society, or at least (in a society characterized by a highly developed class 
system) of the dominant class. 

The discussion then turns to the question of what happens in the school when 
the way*in which the people make a living undergoes radical changes. The example used 
in the discussion is taken from a simple social system, but it portrays in bold outline 
what happens in any society in which the basic mode of existence undergoes far-reaching 
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transformation. In the light of this example and the di.scussion of it, it is possible to 
discern the source of many of the stres.scs and strains which the educational system of the 
United States is now exhibiting. ^ 


If an observer looks at the curriculum of the 
school in any society, he will find, either 
stated or implied, a set of educational objec- 
tives, a body of subject matter, a list of exer- 
cises or activities to be performed, and a way 
of determining whether or not the objectives 
have been reached i)y the students. He will 
also find some kind of control which the 
teacher is required to exercise over the learn- 
ers. Now these things comprising the curricu- 
lum are always, in every society, derived from 
the culture. The objectives stressed will be 
those that reflect the controlling ideas and 
sentiments contained in the universals— and 
especially in the core of the universals. The 
subject matter will tend to be that which is 
believed to embrace the most significant ideas 
and most generally used knowledges and 
skills. The way in which the learners are con- 
trolled will reflect the prevailing methods of 
social control of the society at large. As the 
instrument of society for the education of the 
young, the curriculum will necessarily reflect 
the ideals, knowledges, and skills that arc be- 
lieved to be significant, or that are related to 
the common activities of the members of so- 
ciety. It is therefore interwoven with the 
whole social fabric that sustains it. 

From the structure of the culture it is pos- 
sible to gain a clearer notion of the distinction 
between the curriculum of common educa- 
tion and that of special education. According 
to this view, common education in any so- 
ciety will be based upon the universal ele- 
ments of the culture and such aspects of the 
specialties as are of general concern. Special 
education will be based largely upon the 
dominant specialties of the culture. It will be 
designed to train the individual for a particu- 
lar social or vocational position. 


Common Education Based upon 

Cultural Universals 

Common education is concerned with the 
problem of maintaining the society as a 
closely knit and well integrated unit. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the rules and 
knowledges by which the people as a whole 
regulate their conduct and anticipate the be- 
havior of one another should be its princ4)al 
content. Not all the universals, however, will 
be contained in the common curriculum. It 
will ordinarily not incorporate such super- 
ficial elements as the method of greeting 
friends or the way to tie shoes. As a rule, these 
things are left to the individual to acquire in- 
formally and often unconsciously through 
participation in the common life of the peo- 
ple. Instead, the curriculum will tenJ to em- 
phasize the more fundamental universals, or 
cultural core, such as the values, sentiments, 
knowledges, and skills that provide the so- 
ciety with stability and vitality and the indi- 
vidual with motivations and deep-lying con- 
trols of conduct. 

The heart of the universals, as already 
pointed out, is the standards and knowledges 
by which the people decide what is right and 
wrong, good and evil, beautiful and ugly, true 
and false, appro[)riatc and inappropriate in 
all sorts of activities — political, economic, aes- 
thetic, educational, or what not. These stand- 
ards constitute the moral content of the so- 
ciety. Next to them in importance arc the 
knowledges and skills that have to do with 
the control and improvement of the common 
activities of the people such as their political 
and economic behavior. Together these con- 
stitute the subject matter of common edu- 
cation. 
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Special Education Related to the 

Specialties of the Culture 

Returning niw to special education, it is to 
be rcmcmbqrcd that the specialties of a cub 
ture are usually those ways of thinking and 
acting associated cither with vocational 
groups or social classes, or both. Hence special 
education may follow the interests of either 
one or both of these special groups. In socie- 
ties claiming a recognized social elite, it will 
be found that instruments of cduc«)tion will 
be set aside for training the immature mem- 
bers of the elite group in the special points of 
view and patterns of conduct of these privi- 
leged adults. The presence of exclusive pri- 
vate or finishing schools is always evidence of 
the existence of an elite class having particu- 
lar outlooks, polite manners, and behavioral 
patterns, which it wishes to maintain. Indeed, 
the existence of such classes has led in some 
nations to the creation of dual educational 
systems— one for the folk and another for the 
upper classes. For this reason higher forms of 
education, including secondary as well as 
higher schools, have tended historically to be 
designed for the privileged few. Kven in the 
more democratically inclined countries where 
a single educational ladder has been adopted, 
the curriculum of the upper rungs reflects a 
privileged origin. 

Education for vocational purposes is always 
correlated with the needs of persons of par- 
ticular .socio-economic levels; hence it some- 
times difficult to distinguish from that form 
of special education designed to equip the 
individual to occupy a particular position in 
society. The sons of upper-class families in 
Western nations who go to private schools or 
to publicly supported schools sjoecially de- 
signed for them, to pursue so-called “cuhural” 
subjects — not to mention programs leading 
to "higher” professions — are thereby being 
trained for vocations. This type of training 
usually is just as vocational for them as the 
study of how to read blueprints would be for 
a prospective plumber, because the so-called 
"culturar cour.scs prepare them for domestic 
governmental positions, for foreign diplo- 
matic service, or for positions in industrial bu- 


reaucracies. In any case, display of relatively 
useless knowledge, information, and skills, 
marking their possessor as a member of the 
leisure class, will be of inestimable value, for 
it gains admission to the polite circles of 
other countries as well as his own. 

The point of this discussion is not that all 
vocational education is class education. Only 
in societies where certain vocations are asso- 
ciated with particular social classes will this 
tend to be true. Social systems that emphasize 
an open-door policy for all occupations — mak- 
ing it possible for every individual irrespec- 
tive of race, creed, or social background to 
acquire the knowledges and skills he is capa- 
ble and desirous of obtaining — will be those 
societies that reduce the chances that some oc- 
cupations will be mono[)olizf,d by privileged 
classes. In these societies vocational education 
will be least associated with class education. 

Class Education Sometimes Confused 

with Common Education 

Not only is there a tendency for class edu- 
cation to be confused with vocational educa- 
tion but also with common education. When 
a society passes from a phase marked by so- 
cial classes to a classless phase or to one in 
which classes exist only in a loose sense, the 
educational ideals and programs designed in 
the earlier phase for the education of the 
upper classes tend to persist in the new phase, 
under the guise of general oi common educa- 
tion. It is for this reason that the curriculum 
of the American high schools, as well as that 
of American colleges, has been so slow to ad- 
just to the demands of mass education. Thor- 
stein Veblen, about fifty years ago, made it 
abundantly clear that remnants of the leisure 
class educational program persisted in schools 
and colleges. These icmnants may still be de- 
tected today. 

Moreover, the colleges tend on the whole 
to continue to provide vocational programs 
undci the banner of liberal education. Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard University has aptly 
phrased this point. 

By and large, the general education 

which our conventional four-year liberal 
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arts colleges provide in one form or another 
is given as a background for two vocations 
— the learned professions and the mana- 
gerial positions in business. This type of 
education, however much it may be im- 
proved (and it will be improved greatly in 
the coming years, I feel sure), cannot be 
considered apart from the vocations for 
which it prepares. In short, it has no over- 
all general validity f(»r it cannot be consid- 
ered apart from the clientele for which it 
has been developed over the years.^ 

It is disturbing that in the United States, 
where the pievailing social creed denies the 
desirability of social classes, there should be 
social groups trying to reinstate and bolster 
up outworn systems of class education in the 
name of general or liberal education. Few 
things have encumbered thinking about the 
development of a more adequate program of 
common education in the Uniied States, as 
well as in other countries, so much as adher- 
ence to educational ideas brought over from 
the class system of past cultural phases. 

CULTURAL CHANCE AND 
THE CURRICULUM 

The discussion in the preceding section has 
dcvelopcti the relation existing between a 
stable, well- integrated, and relatively static 
culture, on the one hand, and the curriculum 
that emerges within it, un the other. What 
happens to the curriculum and what curricu- 
lum problems arise when the culture is 
changing arc just as important as the rela- 
tionships the curriculum bears to the struc- 
ture of a static culture. (In modern society, 
they may be more important.) Since the cur- 
riculum is interwoven widi the whole cultural 
fabric, it follows that as the culture undergoes 
serious modifications the curriculum will be- 
come an object of concern, especially among 
the more sensitive members of the teaching 
profession and of the society at large. The 


adequacy of the old curriculum for the new 
cultural circumstances will be searchingly 
questioned and changes in the curriculum 
proposed. * 

In societies experiencing little cultural 
change, the culture will be largely taken on 
unconsciously by the individual — although 
the school, where it exists, will emphasize 
certain elements of the culture by making 
them explicit through verbalization. On the 
other hand, in societies where fundamental 
associations arc breaking down under the 
impact of social forces, fewer standards of 
conduct and clcmcnis of knowledge will be 
picked up informally, and these will tend to 
be inconsistent and confliciing. The problem 
of maintaining a stable, integrated culture in 
such a society will, therefore, be t|uitc differ- 
ent from tlie problem in a static social sys- 
tem. The demands made upon the school 
with regard to this problem will be cor- 
respondingly more taxing, and failure to 
meet them will be more fraught with social 
disaster. 

Cultural Change Related to Increase^ 

of Alternatives 

Before proceeding further with the discus- 
sion of** the curriculum problems that arise in 
a changing society, it will be well to take a 
brief look at the nature of cultural change. A 
culture not only consists of elements, but 
these dements are intcrrclaled and so mutu- 
ally adjusted that they form a configuration, 
or cultural pattern. When alternative ele- 
ments appear in a culture, they tend to dis- 
turb the cultural pattern in various degrees, 
depending upon the factors they affect. They 
come into competition with elements com- 
priiing the universals and specialties, and 
their general acceptance requires a modifica- 
tion of the relationships among various fac- 
tors. When the number of alternatives is low 
relative to the number of factors comprising 
the universals, especially the core, the culture 
will have a high degree of stability. As alter- 
natives increase relative to the universals, 
social change is increased; and the need for a 
reintegration embracing a large proportion of 
the new elements becomes more and more 
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imperative if the culture is not to disintegrate. 

Alternatives that emerge from time to time, 
or are borrow.ed from other cultures, have 
varying capacities for cultural disruption. 
Some altcrntitives, such as types of ornaments, 
new techniques of decorating, or new kinds 
of wearing apparel, will have little effect upon 
the cultural pattern. The introduction of the 
w’rist watch, for example, had no influence 
upon the basic structure of American society. 
Other innovations, such as changes in ways 
of making a living or the development of 
new sources of energy, will seriously upset a 
culture and necessitate far-rcaching readjust- 
ments. This is true because the most basic 
a^[lect of the life of a people is the manner in 
which they secure the necessities of existence. 
The superstructure of society (although more 
so with some aspect, than with others) is 
erected upon the way people exploit the ma- 
terial world in the search for food, clothing, 
and shelter. Any change in the methods of 
such exploitation will, therefore, shake the 
whole cultural fabric and retjuire large-scale 
social reconstruction. 

The T anal a: An Illustration oj 
Cultural Change 

. . . The culture of the United States has 
been shaken to its foundations by cultural 
innovations that have been wiping out the 
traditional modes of material production. 
This topic requires an extended analvsis and 
would be too complex for an illustrat.ve case 
at the present juncture of the discussion. An 
illustration will be drawn instead from the 
simpler culture of the Tanala, a hill tribe of 
western Madagascar. The cultural changes 
here described illustrate how property rela- 
tions, family structure, community hf *. po- 
litical arrangements, and even methods of 
warfare were reconstructed by the introduc- 
tion of a new way of growing rice. The pic- 
ture is suggestive of how American culture is 
being reshaped by science and technology. 

The ^Tanala are a hill tribe of western 
Madagascar. . . . Prior to about 200 years 
ago the economic basis of their life was the 
cultivation of dry rice by the cutting and 


burning method. Under the local condi- 
tions this method gave a good crop the first 
year and a moderately good one from the 
same land five to ten years later. After this 
the land had to be abandoned until it had 
once more produced a fairly heavy growth 
of jungle, twenty to twenty-five years as a 
minimum. Since the newly cleared land 
produced the best crops, the usual native 
method was to utilize all the original jun- 
gle which could be profitably exploited 
with the village as a center, then move the 
village to a new locality and begin the 
pn)cess again. Under these conditions there 
was no opportunity for individual owner- 
ship of land to develop. The village as a 
whole held a territory within which it 
moved from site to site, and forest products 
such as game taken from this territory be- 
longed to the man who obtained them. 
Joint families owned the crops growing on 
jungle land which they had cleared, but the 
division of land for this use was made as 
equitable as possible. According to one ac- 
count, the village elders staked out equal 
frontages of land to be cleared and as- 
signed one of these to each joint family. 
The family members, working in a group, 
then cleared back from the line as far as 
they thought necessary to provide for their 
needs. If a family had had bad luck with 
its crops one year, it would be given an ad- 
vantage the next. As a result, no marked 
inequalities in wealth between the joint 
families ever developed. As there was no 
market for any surplus, there was no at- 
tempt to cultivate more land than was ac- 
tually needed, and the product was divided 
by the joint family’s head, each household 
receiving according to its needs. 

The cultivation of wet rice appeared first 
among the clans on the eastern edge of the 
Tanala territory, having been borrowed 
from the Betsilco. It began as a simple ad- 
junct to dry rice, the new crop being 
planted in naturally wet places in the bot- 
toms of the valleys. From the first this 
work seems to have been done by house- 
holds rather than joint families, the task 
being too small to necessitate the coopera- 
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tion of the whole group. Later came small 
systems of terraces, also borrowed, but by 
the time this improvement was accepted 
the pattern of household cultivation of the 
new crop had become thoroughly estab- 
lished, so that joint families, as such, rarely 
built terrace systems or shared the produce. 

Even before the introduction of wet rice 
the Tanala had well-developed patterns of 
personal property, and these, in combina- 
tion with the idea of family rights to land 
during the brief period in which it bore a 
crop, opened the door to individual own- 
ership of land and the exclusive right of a 
household to the rice patch it cultivated. 
Since rice terraces were actually growing 
crops throughout most of the year and had 
to be kept in repair even between seasons, 
the land which they occupied never really 
went out of use and therefore never re- 
verted to the village to be reassigned. Only 
a limited amount of land could be utilized 
for this purpose due to soil, height of water 
available for irrigation, and other natural 
factors. Hence those households which had 
not had the energy and foresight to take 
up rice land at first soon found themselves 
permanently excluded. Insensibly there 
grew up within what had formerly been a 
classless society a class of landholders, and 
with this went a weakening of the joint 
family organization. Loyalty to this unit 
had been maintained largely by the eco- 
nomic interdependence of its members and 
their constant need for cooperation. But a 
household could tend its fields of irrigated 
rice unaided, and its head felt a not unnat- 
ural reluctance to share the produce with 
persons who had contributed nothing to- 
ward it. 

The rise of individual land tenure did 
not affect the expropriated very seriously at 
first, since they could continue with the 
older method of exploiting village land not 
available for irrigation. However, land 
within easy reach of the village would be 
increasingly exhausted, and the landless 
households had to go farther and farther 
afield to find jungle. Often their fields were 
so far away that they could not possibly 


go and return in the same day, so they de- 
veloped the custom of building combined 
granaries and sleeping ejuarters there. 
These distant fields also became increas- 
ingly household rather than joint family 
enterprises. Perhaps the breakdown of the 
joint family patterns of cooperation had al- 
ready progressed .too far when the system 
was instituted, or the joint family may have 
been unwilling to risk any large number of 
men so far from home. This camping-out 
was dangerous since a hostile war party 
could cut off a small group with ease. 

One of the greatest stresses within the 
culture arose in connection with the peri- 
odic moving of the village. This was a 
deep-rooted custom, but now the villages 
were split into the landless, who needed to 
move, and the landowners, who had a capi- 
tal investment in the locality and were un- 
willing to move. A further breakdown of 
the joint family system resulted. Under the 
old conditions villages not infrequently 
split and formed new units, but such splits 
were always along joint family Ikies. At 
most, a man who stood at the head of three 
or four households within the lineage 
would secede with his group and found a 
distinct lineage in the new village. Now 
when villages split it was the expropriated 
who moved, so that the immigrant group 
formed a cross-section of the original line- 
ages. In the new locality the same process 
went on again until the land which had 
formed the range of the original mobile 
village was dotted with descendant villages, 
each held in place by the irrigated fields 
about it. 

The combination of increasingly settled 
life and breakdown of the joint family into 
its component households had still further 
results. The mobile villages had been so- 
cially self-contained, endogamous units. 
The settled villages were much less so. The 
joint family retained its religious impor- 
tance, based on the worship of a common 
ancestor, after it had lost much of its func- 
tional importance and even after its com- 
ponent households had been scattered. 
Family members from different villages 
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would still be called together on some cere- 
monial occasions, and this going and com- 
ing helped to break down the old patterns 
of village isolation. Intermarriages became 
increasingly common, especially among the 
clans of the Menabe division whose pattern 
of cross-cousin marriage often made such 
matings necessary. Thus the original pat- 
tern of independent village groups was in- 
creasingly transformed into a tribal one. 

The new conditions also had important 
repercussions on the patterns of native war- 
fare. The mobile villages had always forti- 
fied themselves with a simple ditch and 
stockade, but there was little point in ex- 
pending a vast amount of labor on a site 
which would presently be abandoned. An 
enemy war party, using surprise, had a fair 
opportunity of taking such a village, seiz- 
ing a rich booty of cattle and personable 
young women and driving the group out 
of its territory, which could then be added 
to the enemy’s own range. In fact this was 
a normal procedure whenever a village felt 
itself crowded. Now that permanent resi- 
dence in a village was assured, the villagers 
could set themselves seriously to the work 
of fortification, and by the time the Euro- 
peans arrived some of the eastern villages, 
which had gotten wet rice first and hence 
been settled longest, had nade themselves 
impregnable to anything short of artillery. 
I was told of one village which v as pro- 
tected by three concentric ditch-^s each 
twenty feet wide and of the same depth, 
straight-sided and with hedges of prickly 
pear planted between. The Tanala prob- 
ably copied this form of defense from the 
Betsileo, although they had not adopted it 
while they still followed the mobJ^ pat- 
tern. The new conditions made what was 
already a well-known foreign trait desir- 
able, and it was accepted accordingly. 

Since the natives had no siege machin- 
ery, these great fortifications reduced war to 
a stalemate. It was impossible for an at- 
tacking party to take a village except by 
treachery, and the large, determined war 
parties of the earlier period degenerated 
more and more into small groups of raiders 


who aimed to cut off stragglers. This tend- 
ency was increased by an increase in the 
value of slaves. The presence of Arab, Eu- 
ropean, and Imerina slave-traders, who 
gave guns in exchange, had something to 
do with this, but their activities were never 
carried on on a large scale. In part, at least, 
this increased importance of slaves was cor- 
related with the new crop. Under the old 
system slaves wcri' of little economic value, 
while now they could be put to work in the 
rice fields. With the rise of slavery there 
came an increasing need for techniques of 
ransom and other relations involving cap- 
tive slaves, and these were gradually devel- 
oped. In particular, a technique arose for 
regularizing the relations between a slave 
woman and her master, her family paying 
half her market value and thus promoting 
her to the status of a legal wife. In this way 
still further bonds were established be- 
tween villages, even when these belonged 
to different clans, and the whole tribe was 
drawn more and more together. 

The last step in this drama of change 
came less than a century ago. In the early 
mobile period Tanala organization was 
highly democratic. The head of one of the 
lineages in a village acted as a magistrate 
and executive, but there was no formal in- 
vestiture of any sort and he had no real 
power. Outside the village there was no 
recognized authority of any sort. The set- 
tled tribes to the east, on the other hand, 
had had kings for some centuries and were 
in process cf developing a sort of feudal 
system which cut across the old clan-local- 
ity lines and strengthened the central au- 
thority. About 1840 one of the Tanala clans 
established domination over several of the 
other northern clans, declared itself royal, 
and announced chat the hereditary head of 
its senior lineage was now King of the 
Tanala Menabe. Incidentally, the control of 
this king always remained rather weak and 
he never really controlled any of the groups 
who were still mobile. Over the settled 
clans he was able to exercise some real au- 
thority, but the kingdom came to an end 
before adequate machinery for government 
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could be developed or borrowed. This first 
king introduced two new elements of cul- 
ture, both taken from the Betsilco. He built 
himself an individual tomb, thus breaking 
a long-established Tanala custom, and after 
his death the Tanala accepted the belief 
that the souls of their kings passed into 
snakes.^ 

The changes in Tanala culture due to the 
introduction of wet rice farming may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) personal property 
increased in importance, (2) new techniques 
of farming were introduced, (3) new com- 
munity life arose and was comprised of cross- 
sections of many families, (4) exogamous 
marriages increased, (5) importance of fam- 
ily tics decreased, (6) slaves became valuable, 
(7) the political unit changed from joint fam- 
ily to kingdom, (8) emphasis upon personal 
goals and personal success increased, (9) com- 
petition in the struggle for exisStcnce was 
accentuated, (10) new types of conflicts were 
engendered by the accentuated competition in 
the struggle for existence. 

This illustration makes clear how a single 
basic alternative, once it is accepted, has con- 
sequences that spread throughout the entire 
cultural system, making it necessary to read- 
just cultural elements on a wide scale or else 
suffer cultural decay and possibly cultural dis- 
solution. It also helps us to understand what 
is meant by cultural integration. When inno- 
vations occur in a culture, they become candi- 
dates for acceptance; and, when they are ac- 
cepted, changes in other elements must be 
made so that a new balance of cultural factors 
results. This mutual adjustment of factors is 
what is meant by integration. Cultural in- 
tegration can be thought of as an end product 
— a pattern of relationships already achieved. 
It can also be thought of as a process of ad- 
justment, as something going on in one as- 
pect or another of a culture as new cultural 
elements arise and compete with others for 
acceptance. 


There can also be various degrees of in- 
tegration, depending upon the extent of the 
adj ustment of factors at different times in the 
history of a culture. When the number of alter- 
natives is low relative to the urriversals of a 
culture, a high degree of integration obtains. 
When the alternatives increase, relative to the 
universals, more rapidly than they can be 
assimilated, the culture inclines towards dis- 
integration. This phase is distinctly noticeable 
in the Tanales as the impact of wet rice farm- 
ing begins to break up the family pattern and 
to uproot people fmm the communal com- 
munity. If this trend continues until the rules 
by which the people live arc largely wiped 
out, and if no other loyalties arise to take 
their place, the culture disintegrates alto- 
gether. In the career of mankind many cul- 
tures have arisen, have flourished vigorously, 
and yet have perished because they fail to 
build a new cultural synthesis when the alter- 
natives became numerous. 

In a period of cultural disruption the anx- 
ieties of individuals arc increased in number 
and intensity. “A society,” as Wirth^has re- 
minded us, “is possible in the last analysis 
because the individuals in it carry around in 
their hpads some sort of picture of that so- 
ciety.” ^ When the universals of a culture 
begin to change significantly, especially if the 
change reaches down to the fundamental 
rules of conduct, the picture of society be- 
comes blurred, and individuals find them- 
selves unable to carry on normal activities in 
a rational way. They are led by the old rules 
to expect other persons to behave in certain 
w*ays. But if these rules are no longer valid, 
other persons will not conform to these ex- 
pectations. As this occurs on a wider and 
wider scale, the individual becomes bewil- 
dered; his sense of common reality vanishes, 
and with it goes his sense of personal stability 
and security. It is interesting to find that, in 
his psychological interpretation of the 
changes in Tanala culture, Kardiner points to 
the rise of personal anxieties growing out of 
the changes in the individual’s relation to 
productive property. Kardiner says: 
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The significance of property (already 
quite pronounced in Tanala culture) is 
augmented until it becomes the sole means 
of enhancing the ego. The pursuit of prop- 
erty becomes the most important element 
in the security system of the individual, 
. . . There was an influx of new needs for 
the individual. New needs as well as new 
anxieties were added to the individual’s 
problem of adjustment. New needs were 
created in that the individual required dif- 
ferent qualities to get along in this new so- 
ciety, and new anxieties in that he was 
susceptible to new dangers, dangers of pov- 
erty and degradation.'* 

Curriculum Problems Arising from 
Cultural Change 

Turning now to the curriculum, certain 
problems are always prominent in a period of 
cultural upset and reintegration. If the Ta- 
nalas had had schools, the teaching profes- 
sion would have been confronted by basic 
educational problems growing out of changes 
incident to the introduction of methods of 
wet rice farming. As property changed from 
communal to personal ownership and con- 
trol, as the old pattern of family life began to 
disintegrate and the new pattern based on 
household ownership emerged, as the com- 
munity became divided be^ veen those who 
owned land and those who did not, the teach- 
ing profession would have become uncertain 
as to what objectives should be sought 
through the educational system. The educa- 
tional journals of Tanala would have carried 
article after article on the need for clarifying 
the objectives of education; in faculty and 
committee meetings teachers would have dis- 
agreed upon what the schools should attempt 
to achieve. Some writers would have extolled 
the old virtues and ways of life; others would 
have frowned upon these while stressing the 
new ideals and the advantages to be gained 
from the new method of production and the 
way of life it entailed. 


The teachers would not have known 
whether they should emphasize the sacred- 
ncss of communal property, in keeping with 
the tradition of the tribe, or the virtues of 
private ownership and control, which the wet 
rice farmers were defending. They would not 
have known whether the old joint family pat- 
tern of cooperation should be bolstered by 
giving it increased attention in the curricu- 
lum, or whether the household family-enter- 
prise unit should be stressed instead. They 
would not have known whether to emphasize 
the old community life with its periodic mov- 
ing of the village, or to stress the scattering 
of the villagers dictated by the demands of 
wet rice farming and the consequent strip- 
ping of ownership from the less enterprising 
of the population. They would not have 
known whether to stress the old informal 
mode of living together or the emerging 
tendency toward a tribal kingdom. They 
would have been uncertain about these things 
because there was no consensus among the 
people with respect to them. The old con- 
sensu.s, upon which the educational program 
was based, would have been so much in 
doubt that the mandate of the teaching pro- 
fession would not have been clear. 

Of course, the teaching profession might 
have contented itself by appealing to such 
abstractions as the development of a good 
citizen or the teaching of the fundamentals. 
But these would have been as mu<.h in ques- 
tion as anything else. Who would have been 
a good citizen in Tanala } To what traditions, 
ideals, beliefs, and patterns of conduct would 
he have been loyal? Would he have had the 
point of view and motivations of the wet rice 
farmer or the dry rice farmer? What would 
have been the fundamentals? Of course, the 
native tongue and perhaps the modes of cal- 
culation might have been included. Beyond 
these what would have been basic in the be- 
havior of the people ? What attitudes ? What 
beliefs and loyalties ? 

The purpose here is not to paint a hopeless 
picture of the curriculum problems of the 
Tanalas. There were, of course, some ele- 
ments of the culture that remained and could 
have been used as bases for judging the pur- 
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poses and program of the school — some meas- 
ure of family loyalty, allegiance to the tribe 
itself, and doubtless a great number of ideals 
which this account of cultural change among 
the Tanalas docs not contain. The import of 
the discussion is, first, that a period of pro- 
found cultural transformation will upset the 
curriculum and require that it be recon- 
structed with respect to purpose, content, 
method of instruction, and means of evalua- 
tion; and, second, that the teaching profes- 
sion will experience a period of uncertainty 
as to the kind of educational program to 
build. 

The principal educational task arises from 
the fact that in a period of transformation the 
common orientation of the people is pro- 
foundly disturbed. They are confused as to 
what to believe, what to strive for, what to 
defend; consequently, they are often in con- 
flict one with another. Depending upon the 
degree of disintegration, the capacity of the 
people to think, feel, and act as a unit is re- 
duced. They continue to live together, but 
communication among them breaks down; 


for as the community of ideas and habits dis- 
solves, individuals no longer respond alike to 
the same situation. Under this condition the 
curriculum must be designed to help expand 
the common orientation in whiah each indi- 
vidual shares. The school alone cannot do 
this, but it can make a major contribution in 
this direction. 

The task of curriculum building will be 
principally that of constructing the curricu- 
lum so that cultural elements, both new and 
old, will be mutually adjusted and a new cul- 
tural synthesis achieved. The task is to build 
a curriculum that will achieve a set of con- 
sistent ideas and values, in which all mem- 
bers of society can share. A desirable curricu- 
lum is one that reflects a consistent cultural 
point of view and attempts to achieve a mu- 
tual adjustment of cultural elements in terms 
of a common orientation. An undesirable cur- 
riculum, on the other hand, is one that accen- 
tuates the maladjustment of cultural elements 
by stressing those traditional ideals, knowl- 
edges, sentiments, and skills that are no 
longer relevant to social realities. ♦ 


SUMMARY 

i 

The purpose of this chapter has been to set forth the idea that man is born into a 
cultural system constituting in a genuine sense his human environment. In this world of 
meanings and symbols the child takes on the ways of behaving which lift him above tlie 
level of animal existence and bring him into a life of intimate human association. It 
should be evident from all the selections above that many of the iiidividuaVs needs and 
problems, his notions of right and wrong, his ideas of truth and falsity and beauty, his 
attitudes toward nature and his fellow men, are determined by his culture. Likewise the 
problems of the teacher and of the teaching profession arise from the confusions and 
conflicts current in the culture itself. In a sense neither the teachers nor the profession 
make their own difficulties. These are made for them by the culture in the course of its 
growth and development or its disintegration and decline. 

As the culture changes from day to day and year to year, new demands are made 
upon children and youth as well as upon adults. Many of these individuals are unable 
to respond to these demands satisfactorily without some sort of systematic help. In 
American society it falls to the lot of the school to participate in rendering such assistance. 
Thus the educational program comes to be the object of study and reform in order to 
meet the new demands made upon it by those who must have assistance in learning how 
to live in the sort of society that is and is coming to be. 
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Turning now to a more specific summary of the present chapter, we can abstract 
from the preceding selections the few basic ideas which tliey were chosen to develop. 
In general form, they are as follows: 

1. Htiman nature can be viewed in two ways. It can be thought of as the bio- 
logical make-up of man, with emphasis upon tliose features that distinguish him most 
sharply from the lower species. It can also be viewed as what man in a particular culture 
has come to be by virtue of the things that he has learned. In this sense, man's nature 
is learned and is thus subject to the laws of individual and social change. There is no 
point in attempting to decide which of these interpretations is correct, for it is a matter 
of choice to be made in the light of ones purposes. However, in the interest of clarity 
one is obligated to distinguish these two interpretations and to render unto each those 
things and only those things which belong to it That which is cultural in origin should 
not be treated as though it were biological and that which is biological should not be 
taken for cultural. 

2. Cultural human nature, being learned, is acquired from participation in the 
cultural system. How tlie individual participates in the culture is influenced by the social 
position he occupies. He may be the youngest child. He may be the head of a family. 
He may be a clerk in a store. He may be in any number of such positions. These are 
referred to as statiises. In each of these positions the individual does many things. He 
performs certain acts. He has certain ideas concerning what is required of liim, and 
certain expectations of others. He may exercise influence upon others. He may be 
involved in any number of activities. These are referred to as the roles he plays, and for 
each status there are many roles. The individual thus takes on hi.s cultural nature through 
all the various roles he plays in the statuses he occupies. Mans relation to the culture 
can be thought of from the standpoint of his various statuses and roles as well as from 
that of the total culture, r jr educational purposes, both of those arc important. With- 
out an understanding of role and status, the teacher can neither understand behavior 
thoroughly nor modify it etfectivel} 

3. Except in adult education, the teacher is concerned with individuals having 
either child or adolescent status. In any event, his task is to help the individual to acquire 
a new status or to learn to play the roles expected of him. In Samoa and other simple 
societies, the child learns his various roles by participating informally in the culture, and 
he takes on the roles that go with adolescent and adult statuses in the same way. This is 
possible for three reasons. First, there are few alternative ways of behaving open to the 
individual. Secondly, the pressures of the group are in die direction of conformity to 
the ways generally accepted in the society. Thirdly, the amount of learning required 
to perform the various roles is relatively small and the pressure to play them with 
refined skill is often feeble. 

A complex society, such as that in the United States, stands in sharp contrast to 
the simple Samoan life. Here the child and adolescent statuses are more sharply marked 
off from the adult status, and the various roles are characterized by a multiplicity of 
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alternatives. As a result, the life of both the child and the adolescent is more complex 
and frauglit with greater emotional distress. For the same reason, the task of helping 
the individual learn his various roles as he moves from status to status is one that 

t 

requires consideration of the j>roblem of coordinating the various educational influences 
of the society. * 

4. The school is the institution created by complex societies to help the child and 
thf? adolescent to assume the roles expected of them when they reach adult status. Since 
it is an integral part of the society, it will be aflected by cultural changes just as the 
individual will be, and especially by those changes that affect the ways in which the 
people make a living. In times of such changes the purposes as well as the means of 
education become objects of controversy. Hence, fundamental changes in a culture always 
breed confusion and uncertainty both in the public and in the teaching profession about 
the objectives of the school and the means of achieving them. 

Thus far, little has been said about American culture. For the most part we have 
been interested in the concepts of culture and cultural change in general and in noting 
how both the individual and the school are shaped by the culture in any society what- 
ever. In the next chapter more attenlion will be given to American culture and its school, 
but especial em])hasis will be placed upon the community as a focal point of a culture 
in a complex society. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. Suppose there are two American children of European ancestry, one reared 
from birth in a C^hinese home in central China, the other in an American home in the 
United States. In \N'hat respects will these two individuals he alike wdien they are mature? 
In what respects will they bo different? Why? 

2. Which of the following characteristics of individuals belong to biological human 
nature? Which belong to cultural human nature? Which belong to neither? (a) the need 
for food; (h) the need for oxygen; (c) the sense of color harmony; (d) the sense of right 
and wrong and of good and ])ad; (e) the belief that a certain act is morally right; (/) the 
idea of truth; (g; the perception of objects, such as tables, amoebas, and stars; (h) 
methods of thinking. What criteria did you use in determining the category to which 
the items in the above list should be assigned? Make a list of characteristics which are 
not mentioned above but which you believe are part of cultural human nature. 

3. Make a list of some of the things which you believe, and try to find out 
whether or not your social status and roles cause you to accept them. 

4. What educational problems, if any, will teachers encounter only in a period 
of fundamental social change? Why will they encounter these problems in such a period 
and in no other? 
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1. If you wish to read further on the nature of culture and kinds of cultural sys- 
tems, you will find Patterns of Culture, by Ruth Benedict, very stimulating. An extensive 
treatment of the same subject appears in Mirror for Man, by Clyde Kluckhohn, and in 
Melville Herskowitz s Man and His Works. 

2. Readers who are interested in the effects of culture upon the development of the 
individual will find Ralph Linton s brief treatment of this subject in his Cultural Back- 
ground of Personality helpful. 

3. Pearl Buck’s My Several Worlds is a fascinating literary account of the culture 
of the Chinese and its differences from American culture. You will also gain many insights 
from this book on the ways in which the culture influences the ucvelopment of the indi- 
vidual— his ideas, hopes, manners, self-control, and even his physical being. 

4. The able student will find excellent but highly theoretical treatments of the 
relationship between society and personality in George Herbeit Mead’s Mind, Self and 
Society and in William II. Kilpatrick’s Selfhood and Civilization. Mead’s book is diflS- 
ciilt, but it will prove very rewarding to the student who has patience and ability to 
read it. Kilpatrick’s book is easier, but also theoretical. 

5. Harold Benjamin’s Saber Tooth Curriculum is a delightful and penetrating anal- 
ysis of the relationship between cultural change and the curriculum. 





CHAPTER THREE 


School and Community 
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ihe preceding chapter considered the culture as a whole. The question of how indi- 
viduals take on the culture was discussed primarily in terms of what happens ^to them 
in their various statuses and roles as they participate informally in the activities of a 
simple society. But how does the culture impinge upon individuals in a more complex 
system? It is evident that there are many similarities between participating in a simple 
society and participating in a complex society such as that of the United States. In both 
cases a great deal of what is learned is acquired through informal activities and all sorts 
of associations in groups. 

One of the groups through which the culture is transmitted to the individual is 
the community. The term "community” has several meanings. It is used to stand for an 
aggregate of people living in close physical proximity; for a collection of people living 
in the same geographic location and having many common beliefs and ways of behaving; 
for people bound together by common beliefs and sentiments whether they live in the 
same locality or are distributed over a large territory such as that of a nation or a set 
of nations. For example, the expression "community of Western nations” is sometimes 
used to refer to the nations of the Western world and to the fact that they share a common 
set of beliefs about freedom, equality, and justice as expressed in political and social 
institutions. Consistency of usage, however, is often lacking, and one must rely upon the 
context for the specific meaning that is intended. In the present chapter, "community” is 
used to mean a local residence area the inhabitants of which have, at least to some 
extent, certain basic ideas and ways of behaving in common. 

In the next chapter we shall note how our increasing urbanization and indus- 
trialization are eroding much of the communality of ideas and values that once was 
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characteristic of the local residence area. Enough of this conununality still remains, how* 
ever, to justify an examination of its influence upon the individual and upon the school. 

« 

• THE NEED TO STUDY THE COMMUNITY 

Why should the teacher study the community? The school is, of course, a part 
of the community. It is that part which has been established for the specific purpose of 
educating the immature members of society. No other agency is especially designed to 
serve this end. But we must bear in mind that there are many other community agencies 
and that in the course of carrying out their respective tasks each one exercises some 
educational influence. The primary task of the home is to bear the children and to rear 
them, but it also educates them. The church has as its primary goal the spiritual welfare 
of its members, but it, too, educates. The community government is set up to maintain 
order and to carry on certain necessary public activities, but in doing these things it 
incidentally teaches the immature members of the community about the ways in which 
the affairs of the people are managed. The work of the school is often reinforced by 
these community agencies. Just as often, however, these agencies counteract the effects 
of the school. In this event the school is frequently handicapped in attaining the results 
expected of it. In some instances the school is accused of producing the effects which 
flow from the very conditions hindering its work in the first place. For example, unthink- 
ing citizens may attribute an increase of juvenile delinquency to the schools, or they 
may criticize the schools for failing to reduce the delinquency rate. There is a great deal 
yet to be learned about the causes of delinquency, but on the basis of present knowledge it 
appears to be a function of certain social conditions over which the school has no control. 


EDUCAnVE EFFECTS OF THE COMMUNITY 

The community in its entirely educates the immature. This statement is trite, but 
its significance is often not appreciated. A community that directed all its resources to 
the production of the best possible citizen would be a very different sort of community 
from any now existing. Unless the community’s various enterprises and agencies are 
coordinated with respect to their educational effects, the educational results which its 
people want cannot be obtained. Of course, this coordination is never entirely accom- 
plished. Business is run for businc s, agriculture for agriculture, and so on for all the 
major enterprises. But as educational leaders of a community, teachers are obligated to 
study the problems of coordination to help the community obtain die best education 
possible for its children. 

In addition to the problem of coordination is the problem of deciding what is to 
be handled by community agencies and what is to be left for the school to teach. Indus- 
trialization and urbanization have created many new problems for the individual. These 
twin influences have also seriously modified old institutions, such as the home, making 
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their educative effects quite different from what they were a century ago. Thus the old 
division of responsibilities between the school and the community has undergone far- 
reaching changes. Year by year new questions arise as to what the schey)! is to teach. 
Should it teach maimers? Should it teach religion? Should it teach about sex? Should it 
teach about child-rearing? The questions seem to be endless. Now, by what criterion 
should the answers to such questions be decided? Is there a clear-cut rule by which we 
can decide what the school is and is not to teach? In order to deal with questions of this 
sort, the teacher will find it convenient, if not necessary, to be familiar with the general 
character of the community in modern society and the role of education in community life. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the school is itself a sort of community 
having a culture more or less its own. The teacher is, of course, an active X3articipant in 
this embryonic community, and as such he shares a major responsibility for its quality. 
The more thoroughly he understands the slructuni and processes of community life the 
more able will he be to shape the life of the school. 

The following arc some of the questions which this chapter will help to answer: 

1. Historically, what has been the chief function of the school? 

2. What arc the ways in which the community in its various ramifications (educates 
its immature members? 

3. What does a modern community expect of its school? 

4. What happens when the responsibilities of the school are expanded? 

5. What is life like inside the school? 

Primitive societies, of course, had to educate their children; but they had no 
schools. Selection 6, by J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, not only explains 
why schools were established but also suggests, through this very explanation, the funda- 
mental tasks which the community expects the school to perform. Joseph K. Hart, in 
Selection 7, points out that, despite the existence of the school, the community itself 
remains the basic educative influence in the lives of its children and adults. Robert and 
Helen Lynd, in Selection 8, analyze some of the conflicting ideas and emotions about the 
work of the school current in a typical American community. This conflict has been 
enormously complicated and aggravated by the great expansion in the programs and 
functions of the school. Selection 9, from the Lynds* second study of “Middletown," 
depicts the growing controversy which has been engendered by this expansion and by 
the struggle among different social groups to shape the program of the school in accord- 
ance with their owm interests and ideas. In the final selection of this chapter, Willard 
Waller shows that the school itself is a miniature social system with a culture of its own 
which in some degree shapes the opinions, attitudes, and behavior of both teachers 
and pupils. 
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6 • Why the School Was Established 


As a society becomes increasingly complex, it also becomes increasingly specialized, 
separating into diverse occupational and social groups. A simple society has only the 
rudiments of an economic or a political system. Hence it lacks almost all die differentia- 
tions found in a complex state. The teaching function is performed largely through the 
participation of children in the various activities of the social group. In this way a simple 
society educates its young, but it does not have a separate institution called the school. 

In the passage that follows, J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts depict 
education first as taking place in the simple state of societal evolution. Then they discuss 
it as the function of a specific institution created after society has reached a more complex 
stage of development. From this brief analysis the origin and early function of the school 
should become clear. Only against this background of social and educational evolution 
can the relation of the school to community lile be seen in pioper perspective. 


AlS in individual proccsS; education in its 
wider sense has existed since the appearance 
of the first organism possessing the property 
of learning. As a social process, education has 
existed since organisms possessing this prop- 
erty first associated in groups. Man has there- 
fore experienced the pr' ess of education 
throughout his long career upon the earth. 
Wherever man reacts to some inadequacy in 
his environment, wherever man is '.object to 
the influence of his fellows, the process of 
education advances. In a word, all living men 
are being educated. Depending on the opcia- 
tion of factors internal or external to the or- 
ganism, here the process moves forward rap- 
idly and there slowly. 

W/iy Is Informal Education Adequate 

in Primitive Society? 

During the early history of mankind, edu- 
cation was directed by no conscious purpose. 
As a by-product of living, each individual 
born into the world gradually acquired those 


forms of adjustment necessary in the rela- 
tively simple environment of his age. The 
young accompanied the parent as the lauer 
moved about in search of edible roots or suc- 
culent berries, a wounded animal or a 
stranded fish. There were no highly special- 
ized skills associated with the securing of 
food, nor were there complex processes in- 
volved in its preparation. Likewise, as with 
food, no specialized skills were demanded to 
satisfy the needs for shelter and clothing. Life 
was raw, simple, and direct. The acquisitions 
of the race were not many, and the action- 
system was nrtt greatly extended beyond that 
of the higher animals. The adults were not 
conscious of the process oc teaching, and the 
young acquired the little there was to be 
learned as they at an early age sought food, 
shelter, and clothing to .satisfy their own or- 
ganic cravings. Unaware of the process, they 
learned fiom the older members of the group 
and from the harder school of individual ex- 
perience. 
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When Did Informal Education 

Become Inadequate? 

As social life became more complex, as suc- 
cessive generations added to the stock of skills 
and ideas: as man learned to control fire and 
apply it to the satisfaction of his wants; to 
fabricate robes, coats, and shoes to shield him- 
self ^*om the winds and frosts of winter; to 
construct traps, knives, and spears to increase 
and stabilize the food-supply; to fashion pots, 
kettles, and baskets to be used in cooking and 
transportation; to use the rudiments of speech 
as the basic instrument of thought and social 
cooperation, — as all these precious secrets 
were wrested one by one from nature, it be- 
came increasingly necessary for the adult 
members of the group to give explicit atten- 
tion to the process of tuition lest some of the 
group-acquisitions be lost. When the first par- 
ent, with conscious intent, slowed up the pro- 
ductive process in order to facilitate and per- 
fect the learning of the child, the beginnings 
of formal education were made. Education 
then became an end to which the more imme- 
diate demands of existence were subordi- 
nated. Under these conditions there was no 
clear line of cleavage between incidental and 
formal education. As the boy accompanied his 
father on a hunting expedition, or as the girl 
took part with her mother in the dressing and 
curing of game, these two forms of education 
went on side by side or in alternation. 

Why Did Formal Education Precede 

the School? 

For ages the entire education of the young 
was gained through this participation in the 
life of the group. But during this period, 
without the assistance of any formal or spe- 
cialized educational agency, the maturer 
members gave an ever increasing amount of 
attention and effort to the process of instruc- 
tion. The conscious direction of learning 
greatly antedated the rise of the formal insti- 
tution. There is a law of social evolution that 
the worth of a function must be demonstrated 
through the services of an unspecialized 
agency before a specialized agency is brought 
into existence in the social order. 

Moreover, tue beginnings of education may 


be traced back to that generalized and undif- 
ferentiated source of all institutions, the prim- 
itive family, which performed all the func- 
tions necessary to the maintenance of social 
life. With its limited membership this small 
group could not establish a special agency for 
the performance of any special function, since 
the only possible division of labor was that 
which followed the line of sex. Any further 
differentiation waited upon the expansion of 
the group; and expansion, in turn, was de- 
pendent on the development of a technique 
to increase the food supply. So long as the 
social group remained small, however neces- 
sary the education of the immature may have 
appeared, it was quite impossible to devote 
the entire services of one of its few members 
to this special task. Such a differentiation of 
function would have involved the direction to 
this purpose of more of the energy of the 
group than could well be spared. The force of 
this argument is apparent when we consider 
that, even in our own extraordinarily wealthy 
society, we find it a burden to dedicate the tal- 
ents of but one in a hundred of oui^number 
exclusively to the enterprise of education. 

For What Ends Were the First Formal 

Educational Agencies Established? 

Probably the earliest manifestation of a for- 
mal educational agency with a conscious edu- 
cational purpose centered around those indi- 
viduals, of superior skill and knowledge, to 
whom the group had become accustomed to 
turn in times of crisis for its defense and per- 
petuation. A warrior or hunter of uncommon 
courage and skill was expected to give in- 
struction not only to his own sons, but also 
to the sons of his kinsmen; and the matron of 
exceptional proficiency in the arts of the 
home and peace was called upon to serve the 
group by giving its daughters tuition in 
the deft performance of those duties allotted 
to her sex. 

But it seems probable that the most sys- 
tematic and thorough efforts at transmitting 
the acquisitions of the group to the younger 
generation grew up around religious belief 
and practice. Through this division of the 
social inheritance, surprisingly elaborate and 
intricate even among the most primitive of 
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peoples, man sought to determine the course 
of events in the world of sense by influencing 
through prayer, sacrifice, threat, or cajolery, 
the spirits and* powers of an unseen world — a 
world whicji his primitive mind postulated as 
lying back of and controlling all the phe- 
nomena of nature. Here was a body of tradi- 
tion that was looked upon as immeasurably 
precious, for it was thought to give control 
over those happenings, which though vital to 
group welfare, were not directly amenable to 
human influence. Through these practices 
they fondly thought to become masters of 
their own fate: to control the forces of life 
and death, to increase the number of their 
children and defer the approach of age, to 
check the ravages of disease and promote the 
blessings of health, to forestall the visits of 
famine and insure an abundance of food, to 
soften the rigors of winter and bring the 
warmth of spring, to determine the issue of 
battle and shape the ends of peace, and to 
give their souls safe convoy to a land of eter- 
nal bliss. 

Little wonder that tliis heritage, so 
freighted with power over good and evil, was 
guarded with the most jealous care. Little 
wonder that there gradually evolved an order 
of specialists whose sole business was to pre- 
serve this lore and, through its use, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the gf-^up. In the hands 
of the specialist, whether priest, shaman, 
medicine man, or magician, this body of tradi- 
tion was gradually elaborated and conse- 
quently became, in yet greater measure, the 
unique possession of a class. This made neces- 
sary the formal organization of instruction 
about certain callings intimately associated 
with the life of the group. In one way or an- 
other, provision was made for the selection of 
promising youth who, under the ditcci tui- 
tion of the ciders, were trained to discharge 
this important and esoteric social function. 
Out of this situation emerge the beginnings 
of professional training. 

Hoti/ Did the Initiation Ceremony 

Foreshadow Uniuersal Education? 

The earliest formal educational agencies af- 
fecting directly the entire membership of the 
group were in a sense complementary to those 


agencies which were provided for the train- 
ing of its leaders. Side by side with the de- 
velopment of the latter there appeared a con- 
siderable variety of ceremonies to which all 
the members of the group were submitted. 
Whether designed for the younger or older 
members, the great object of these ceremonies 
was social control. Certain of them, serving to 
initiate the youth into the fuller and wider 
life of the adult, were models of solemnity 
and were calculated to convey to the initiate 
the impression that the authority of the 
group, the authority of its customs, and the 
authority of its leaders, were absolute and 
binding on all its members. The entire pro- 
ceedings bore a sanction that transcended the 
limits set by a single generation. Through 
feasting, fasting, fatigue, and elaborate cere- 
monial, and through appeal to supernatural 
sanction, the whole initiation was enveloped 
in an emotional mist that inhibited the 
process of thinking. Involving but little intel- 
lectual content and no thorough mastery of 
any tools of knowledge, this special form of 
exoteric education was directed to moral and 
social ends. Transmitting unchanged the in- 
heritance of the group, this form of tuition 
stressed the great passive virtues of undivided 
loyalty and unswerving obedience. While a 
powerful conservative force in society, and 
necessary for group survival under the hard 
conditions of the time, it was undoubtedly a 
serious obstacle to change and progress. 

How Die the Development of Language 

A ffect Ed ucation ? 

With the refinement of the mechanisms of 
speech, by means of which increasingly deli- 
cate shades of meaning could be conveyed 
from one individual to another, and with the 
extension of the powers of speech through 
space and time by the invention of writing, 
the development of formal educational agen- 
cies was greatly stimulated. No Ignger de- 
pendent for their transmission on oral speech, 
the traditions, laws, and customs of the group 
were worked into clay, stone, or papyrus, and 
thereby given a permanence and an inflexibil- 
ity which were previously lacking. The vari- 
able elements of individual experience and 
the imperfection of transmission, io long as 
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dependence on oral speech is complete, are 
certain to change both the form and the 
meaning, the letter and the spirit, of that 
which is handed down. But with the inven- 
tion of writing, the dead hand of the past 
takes a firmer grip on the present and the 
written word becomes sacred. The natural 
conservatism of a primitive race drives it to 
find refuge in the thoughts, struggles, and 
achievements of past generations whose lead- 
ers become gods and humblest members 
demigods. Under these conditions education 
tends to become a worship of scripture, both 
error and truth are dressed in identical garb, 
and the folkways are hardened into a Me- 
diaeval Europe or an Historic China. In such 
a world may be observed the perfect and final 
expression of the spirit of the initiation cere- 
mony of the savage tribe. 

The development of speech and writing, 
however, influenced education in other ways. 
The integration of mankind into those larger 
groups, in which great differentiation of 
structure and function is possible, was de- 
pendent on improved methods of recording 
and transmitting thought. The size of a group 
is definitely limited by the stage reached in 
the development of the means of communica- 
tion. In a very real sense the modern world is 
built upon writing and reading. Thus, while 
the invention of writing was superficially 
conservative, seeming but to perpetuate the 
established order, it was fundamentally radi- 
cal. Writing is the sine qua non for an en- 
larged social life, and ultimately the solvent of 
its own conservatism. This invention did 
much more than make possible the rigorous 
teaching and learning of the content of scrip- 
ture; in time it made necessary the teaching 
of reading and writing. And, since these arts 
arc not easily acquired, society was compelled 
to establish special agencies for the purpose of 
ensuring their acquisition. 

At first the social need was met by training 
a few specialists to do all the reading and 
writing required by the group — to keep the 
records, to send and interpret messages, to 
make, transcribe, and decipher important 
documents. But even this limited use of writ- 
ten language promoted that widening of the 


group and that complex organization of the 
political and economic life which in turn cre- 
ated an increased need for both reading and 
writing. This was a potent fzfctor fostering 
the growth of the formal educational agency. 
With the passage of time, civilization be- 
comes so dependent on written language that 
every fully functioning member of society is 
forced to master the rudiments of the literary 
arts. The ordinary tasks of life come to re- 
quire the acquisii ion of the elementary phases 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Thus the 
school for the masses has naturally placed its 
great emjihasis on the mastery of the tools of 
knowledge. And these arts have so placed 
their stamp on the school, and even on the 
idea of education, that to the uncritical mind 
to-day education is identified with literacy 
and book learning. 

How Has the Growth of the Great Society 

Made Necessary a New and Wider 

Conception of Education? 

This narrow conception of education and 
of the function of the school is undergoing 
rapid modification in tVie modern world. It 
no longer meets the educational needs of 
social life. On an ever-increasing scale those 
very forces, which in primitive times created 
the initiation ceremony and in a later age the 
reading and writing school, continue in oper- 
ation. The life of the group is renewed from 
generation to generation, but always on a 
more complicated pattern, always with an en- 
larged experience. Consequently the genera- 
tion that required only to be taught to read 
and write and figure has given place to one 
that must be introduced to the life of society 
in many of its aspects through the medium of 
a carefully prepared environment. Society has 
become a vast and intricate mechanism. At 
many points, its proper functioning requires 
the long and careful training of its members. 

The world of to-day is based not only on 
reading and writing and arithmetic, but also 
on a great body of tested and refined experi- 
ence regarding the working of the various 
forces which condition human existence. Man 
has evolved a method of studying this world 
which has created the ever-growing sciences 
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of physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, 
and sociology. From this body of refined and 
organized knowledge there flows to the race 
a constantly increasing number of benefits. In 
recent centuries man has learned that the 
world in which he lives is but a tiny speck in 
an unmeasured universe, and not the major 
and central part of creation; he has discovered 
that the history of the world can be measured 
only in geologic ages, and not in generations 
of men; he has found that he lives in a world 
of law, and not in a world of caprice. To this 
new world, this large world, this complex 
world, the child, without expert guidance and 
merely as an incident to the satisfaction of his 
own wants, can no longer make his adjust- 
ments. 


Moreover, because of the development of 
the factory, the city, and the State, certain 
non-specialized educational agencies, such as 
the home, the community, and the church, 
which in the past have borne large educa- 
tional burdens, are losing much of their vital- 
ity. And with the growth of our knowledge 
of psychology and with the clearer formula- 
tion of social ideals, attention has gradually 
come to focus on education as a means to the 
reconstruction of individual and social life. 
The school is thus gradually becoming a spe- 
cialized environment through which every 
individual must pass, if he is to render the 
largest service to his fellows and enjoy to the 
full the advantages of life ir the Great So- 
ciety. 


7 • Hou) the Community Educates 


When education is conce^^'cd not in school terms alone but in the broadest sense of 
community responsibility, it becomes clear that everything that takes place is fraught with 
educational j)otentialities. Thus, today, despite the existence of the school as a special 
agency of education, many of the important functions of education are still performed 
by the community. 

Schooling is, of course, an important part of one's education, and in modern 
societies it is an indispensable part. Without the school, it is doubtful whether the com- 
plex, industrialized societies of today could continue to exist, for few if any individuals 
would be able to acquire the knowledge and skills required by the intricate social 
processes of modern society. But the fact must be faced that education today, as always, 
is broader tlian the school. 

In the selection that follows, diis fact is made abundantly clear. Here Joseph K. 
Hart, an educational philosopher who made an intensive study of the community as an 
agency of education, brings the reader face to face with the range of educational possi- 
bilities existing in every community Not content with asserting that the community 
educates, he goes on to show in specific terms what it is about the community that cdu- 
cates—what associations, activities, and experiences are provided by the normal processes 
of community life. 

[From Joseph K. Hart, A Social Interpretation of Ec^ucation, 1929, pp. 247-254. Reprinted 
by permission of Henry Holt and Co., Inc.] 
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We turn now, with such facts as we can 
collect and such imagination as wc can mus* 
ter to the inclusive problem of education to- 
day: How are we educated as a matter of 
realistic fact? We can never hope to have any 
critically valid notion as to what a school 
should be these days until wc have found out 
what education actually is. The real task of 
the school, as already pointed out, is a func- 
tion of the community’s total educational 
responsibility. 

When we escape from the narrow concept 
of school, we find ourselves in the presence of 
an enormously rich world of educational pos- 
sibilities stretching away to the dawn of time 
and reaching to the bounds of the infinite. 
Schooling, of course, has some part to play 
in education and there is here no desire to 
minimize the facts in the case. But we must 
face all the facts; those dealing with the world 
outside the school as well as those having to 
do with school. 

EDUCATION BEFORE SCHOOL 

The education of the individual begins 
with birth, or even before birth, and con- 
tinues throughout life. The school provides a 
fraction of this totality of experience. Chil- 
dren live two, three, four, five, six years be- 
fore they start to school. They live in the 
home, in the neighborhood, on the street, in 
the country village. They come and go with 
their parents, older brothers and sisters and 
friends; they take on language, habits, cus- 
toms, attitudes. They lose themselves and be- 
gin to find themselves in their emotions. 
Their bodies are coordinated and the emo- 
tional patterns of their lives arc incipiently de- 
veloped. If we may believe modern psychol- 
ogy, the patterns of their lives are established 
before they ever enter a school house. They 
learn the rudiments of living, and though 
every such child is subject to the limitations 
of his own home and neighborhood, he has 
entered into and been subjected to enormous 
ranges of experiences before he ever starts to 
school. Education does not begin with school- 
ing. Schooling takes up the task long after it 
is well begun. 


EDUCATION DURING 
SCHOOL YEARS 

Assuming that the school day, lasts seven 
hours and that the school year is ten months 
long, wc find the child in school 1,400 hours 
in a single year. (This has probably never 
been true of a single child.) At the same time 
if wc assume that the child's waking day is 
fifteen hours long, he has 5,400 waking hours 
in a year. That means that he has 4,000 hours 
outside of school; or nearly three times as 
much time outside as in school. Some will 
argue that an hour spent in school is more 
effective in education than an hour spent out 
of school. This may be true of an occasional 
hour, but in general it can be argued that 
hour for hour, out-of-school experience is 
quite as influential in determining the ulti- 
mate outcome of the lives of most children 
as the hours spent in school. School may be 
more influential in the case of a few children 
— of an intellectual type. 

If wc add together the hours spefit out of 
school in the first six years of life, the hours 
spent outside of school during the school 
years ly to fourteen or eighteen, and then all 
the hdurs of life beyond the years of school- 
ing, we shall see more vividly how slight a 
part of the individual’s experience is the time 
actually spent in schooling. For most people 
school life represents no more than one-twen- 
tieth of their actual waking hours. The other 
nineteen-twentieths is “real” life, not aca- 
demic. It seems preposterous that education 
should get no credit for these out-of-school 
hours! 


TYPES OF COMMUNITY 
EXPERIENCES 

Children, young people and adults alike 
arc continually being educated, one way or 
another, by their contacts with each other, 
with social institutions and with objects, ma- 
terials and events in their environment. Some 
of this education tends to compel more com- 
plete habituation to things as they arc; some 
of it breaks through old attitude, dissolves 
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old habits and understandings, and compels 
reconstruction of habit and outlook upon the 
world. No efl 9 rt is here made, in presenting 
these elements of chaos, to differentiate these 
two aspccts»of education. 

1. Individuals are educated by the home 
and family relationships, and all that gathers 
about the home, including visits to and from 
distant relatives, the talcs of other days in the 
family and family festivals, such as Thanks- 
giving or Christmas. The home is still the 
most powerful single factor in education. 
Where the home has broken down, there edu- 
cation has largely broken down, and “school- 
ing” has taken its place. 

2. The neighborhood, whether real, frag- 
mentary or merely a series of memories, edu- 
cates us all. The varied homes, conflicting 
family customs, neighborhood gatherings, if 
any; neighborhood centers of interest, neigh- 
borhood play and social groups, neighbor- 
hood feuds — all these enter into and call out 
our more or less active responses. We are edu- 
cated by the ways in which we respond to the 
stimulations of the world about us. 

3. The playground, whatever its character, 
with its play and its games, both informal and 
organized, educates all who have any share 
in it, either actively or passively. Here may be 
found patterned activities and creative plays; 
crowded conditions which make actual play 
difficult or impossible, or such generous pro- 
vision of space, equipment and leadership as 
may make play the most joyful thii.g in the 
world; large chance for participation under 
conditions that develop spirit, standards, 
“character,” or the reverse. The youth of early 
Athens were educated in playgrounds, not in 
schools. 

4. Nature educates us when we hav^ access 
to it. The continuous variety of natura' things 
— plants, animals, birds, growing crops, trees, 
soils; the contrasts of day and night; the pro- 
cession of the seasons; the infinite variety of 
weather and climate; the starry heavens. Fire 
burns, bees sting, poison ivy must be avoided; 
the world of nature is inexhaustible: to some 
it leads* on to the endless vistas of science; 
others find in it those “elevated thoughts” 
which Wordsworth celebrates; still others 
may be destroyed by its “natural” brutishness. 


The banishment of nature from the modern 
city is the greatest loss to education the hu- 
man race has ever suffered. 

5. Religious institutions and activities edu- 
cate. The church, the Sunday School, religious 
festivities, religious rivalries, religious an- 
tagonisms and hatreds, sacred music, celebra- 
tions, and many other phases of religious in- 
terest have had in the past and still have edu- 
cative influence in the lives of millions of 
people. Even those who “have no interests” 
in religion are educated by their denials. 

6. Work educates — work in the family, in 
the neighborhood, and in the community at 
large. Work was once more available to chil- 
dren and therefore it educaterl far more than 
it does to-day; many children grow up with- 
out much actual contact with work, to-day. 
But whether children work, oi get out of 
work, work has its educative significance. 

* » • 

7. Civic conditions of all kinds educate. 
The policeman, elections. Fourth of July, po- 
litical parties, political rivalries, political and 
civic conversations and rumors -all have their 
share. Politics makes us burn with political 
ardor, or with sham enthusiasms, or turns us 
into cynics. Courses in civics in the schools 
may even have some bearing on the subject. 

8. The street educates. The endless pano- 
rama of the crowd has inescapable effects 
upon us. Shop window's, showing materials 
and goods from all parts of the earth, and 
flaunting objects that we desire and cannot 
afford — all this educates us. The casual expe- 
riences of the street, accidental meetings, the 
sordid objects and activities; the traffic and 
the feelings of danger, order, security and tri- 
umph so often sensed — these too contribute. 
The back alley has its no less important influ- 
ence upon us. 

9. Travel educates. Early visits to other 
neighborhoods, to other parts of the city, and 
later visits to other cities and othd* parts of 
the country or to other lands — the sense of the 
world grows by what it feeds upon. 

10. Beauty and ugliness all about us edu- 
cate us. Our homes, our streets, our communi- 
ties show us beauty or sordidness and tend to 
make us long for beauty or to be satisfied with 
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the sordid. The countryside, with its bill- 
boards shutting out the views, might give us 
beauty, though often it gives us little but 
echoes of the sordid city street. 

11. Our group memberships educate us. 
When we belong to a group we grow into its 
being; when we belong to many groups we 
become rich with their offerings to us and 
filled with the conflicts engendered by them. 
When we are excluded from groups we suffer 
and compensate in more or less healthful 
ways; and we find happiness when we 
achieve memberships in social classes, racial 
groups and other stratifications and fractur- 
ings of the community. We are largely prod- 
ucts of our group relationship. This aspect of 
our problem is so important, too, that we 
shall go into it at much greater length later. 

12. We are educated by our experiences 
with authority or lack of it; by our dealings 
with arbitrary individuals; by orders imposed 
upon us, by efforts to control us, to break us, 
or to teach us; by our compliances and our re- 
sistances. Our responses to all these matters 
have large part in our final character. 

13. We arc educated by sicknesses, acci- 
dcnt.s, poverty, wealth, pains, defeats — and by 


all experiences that compel us to consider the 
conditions under which we live. Under such 
compulsions we may even, at long odds, learn 
how to think a bit. 

14. We are educated by punishments, re- 
wards, temptations, vices, crimes, inventions, 
lies, fairy tales; by the suppressions and re- 
pressions enforced upon us by parents, broth- 
ers and sisters, teachers, institutions, the com- 
munity. These educations are not always 
what we expect or what they purport to be; 
but education is there just the same. 

15. We are educated by our longings, our 
friendships, our aspirations, our reverence, 
our satisfied and unsatisfied desires. Infinite 
distances and lonelinesses, as well as sheltered 
hours and real friendships, help to mold the 
ultimate patterns of our being. 

16. We are educated by our reading: by 
newspapers, magazines, books, libraries, the 
wisdom and the filth of the printed page. We 
may think we escape, but whatever touches 
us, educates us, if wc respond in any way to it. 

These are a few of the many factors that 
enter into our real education. Schools play 
some part in all these matters—but never as 
much as school men would like to believe. 


8 • '"Middletown's'' Attitude Toward Education 


After the school has been set up to carry on those aspects of education which the com- 
munity as a whole cannot perform, the people in due time forget that education was ever 
a function of the whole community. As time passes they look increasingly to the schools 
to perform the entire function of education. Thus the schools find it less and less possible 
to satisfy all the expectations of the public, and especially of the parents. Moreover, the 
task of the school is made doubly difficult by the fact that the public’s notions of what 
the school should accomplish become quite different from those of the. teachers. 

Many teachers— particularly those in the secondary schools— think of their task pri- 
marily in terms of teaching the school subjects— mathematics, language, science, and 
social sciences. They aim at helping the students attain some degree of mastery of these 
subjects and some taste for learning and respect for scholarship. They assume .that the 

[From Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, copyright 1929 by Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., Inc., pp. 218-222. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.! 
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public shares the same purposes. But this is frequently not the case. The public generally 
does insist— often vociferously— that the school teach the three R’s— by which they mean 
reading, penmanship and spelling, and simple arithmetic. But they have little interest in 
or respect for genuine scholarship. They have a certain respect for the intellectual— but 
they also mistrust him. 

Actually, the public probably has no single expectation respecting the outcomes of 
schooling. This fact is made abundantly clear in the following paragraphs, which are 
taken from Middletown, one of the most significant sociological studies of this century. 
During the late 1920 s, Robert and Helen Lynd made an intensive survey of Muncie, 
Indiana, interviewing many of its inhabitants to discover their attitudes, values, and 
opinions and to determine the social structure of the community. In the passage that 
follows, the attitudes of some of “Middletown's” inhabitants are presented. 

Although tlie Lynds studied a single community, and almost thirty years ago, the 
general consensus among social scientists is that their findings on this point are still largely 
valid. Here it will be seen that the hopes of parents with respect to the schools vary from 
one social stratum to another. Indeed, they often vary within the same stratum. Some 
members of the community expect their children to learn to climb in the occupational 
scale; others stress the importance of good habits of work, the social graces, and 
patriotism; still others want their childr(*n to acquire something vaguely understood as 
culture; and so on from person to person and group to group. 

Ill the light of the facts here presented, it would seem unsafe to assume that there 
is a unified public that knows what it wants of its schools. As will be seen later, the 
modern community is often divided within itself and must have the assistance of the 
teaching profession if it is to make wise decisions about the education of its children. 


Ihe relative disicgard of most people in 
Middletown foi teachers and for ti . content 
of books, on the one h.and, and the exalted 
position of the social and athletic activities 
of the schools, on the other, oiler an interest- 
ing commentary on Middletown’s attitude to- 
ward education. And yet Middletown places 
large faith in going to school. The heued op- 
position to compulsory education in tne nine- 
ties had virtually disappeared; only three of 
the 124 working-class families interviewed 
voiced even the mildest impatience at it. Par- 
ents insist upon more an*.! more education as 
part of their children’s birthright; editors and 
lecturers point to education as a solution for 
every k*ind of social ill; die local press pro- 
claims, “Public Schools of [Middletown] Arc 
the City’s Pride”; woman’s club papers speak 


of the liome, the church, and the school as 
tlie “foundations” of Middletown’s culture. 
Education is a faith, a religion, to Middle- 
town. And yet when one looks more closely 
at this dominant belief in the magic of formal 
schooling, it appears that it is not what actu- 
ally goes on in the schoolroom that these 
many voices laud. Literacy, yes, they want 
their children to be able to “read the news- 
papers, write a letter, and perform the or- 
dinary operations of arithmetic,” but, beyond 
that, many of them are little interested in 
what the schools teach. This thing, education, 
appears to be desired frequently not for its 
specific content but as a symbol — by the work- 
ing class as an open sesame that will mysteri- 
ously admit their children to a world closed 
to them, and by the business class as a heavily 
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sanctioned aid in getting on further economi- 
cally or socially in the world. 

Rarely docs one hear a talk addressed to 
school children by a Middletown citizen that 
docs not contain in some form the idea, “Of 
course, you won’t remember much of the his- 
tory or other things they teach you here. 
Why, I haven’t thought of Latin or algebra 
in thirty years!’’ . . . And here the speaker 
goes on to enumerate what are to his mind 
the enduring values of education which every 
child should seize as his great opportunity: 
“habits of industry,” “friendships formed,” 
“the great ideals of our nation.” Almost never 
is the essential of education defined in terms 
of the subjects taught in the classroom. One 
member of Rotary spoke with pitying sym- 
pathy of his son who “even brought along a 
history book to read on the train when he 
came home for his Christmas vacation — the 
poor overworked kid!” 

Furthermore, in Middletown’s traditional 
philosophy it is not primarily learning, or 
even intelligence, as much as character and 
good will which are exalted. Says Edgar 
Guest, whose daily message in Middletown’s 
leading paper is widely read and much 
quoted: 

God won’t ask you if you were clever, 

For I think he’ll little care, 

When your toil is done forever 

He may question: Were you square? 

“You know the smarter the man the more 
dissatisfied he is,” says Will Rogers in a Mid- 
dletown paper, “so cheer up, let us be happy 
in our ignorance.” “I wanted my son to go to 
a different school in the East,” said a busi- 
ness-class mother, “because it’s more cultured. 
But then I think you can have too much cul- 
ture. It’s all right if you’re living in the East 
— or even in California — but it unfits you for 
living in the Middle West.” Every one lauds 
education in general, but relatively few peo- 
ple in Middletown seem to be sure just how 
they have ever used their own education be- 
yond such commonplaces as the three R’s and 
an occasional odd fact, or to value greatly its 
specific outcome in others. 


Some clew to these anomalies of the uni- 
versal lauding of education but the disparage- 
ment of many of the particular things taught, 
and of the universal praise of fhe schools but 
the almost equally general apathy towards 
the people entrusted with the teaching, may 
be found in the disparity that exists at many 
points between the daily activities of Middle- 
town adults and the things taught in the 
schools. Square root, algebra, French, the bat- 
tles of the Civil War, the presidents of the 
United States before Grover Cleveland, the 
boundaries of the state of Arizona, whether 
Rangoon is on the Yangtze or Ganges or 
neither, the nature or location of the Japan 
Current, the ability to write compositions or 
to use semicolons, sonnets, free verse, and the 
Victorian novel — all these and many other 
things that constitute the core of education 
simply do not operate in life as Middletown 
adults live it. And yet, the world says educa- 
tion is important; and certainly educated men 
seem to have something that brings them to 
the top — just look at the way the college boys 
walked off with the commissions during the 
war. The upshot is, with Middletown reason- 
ing thus, that a phenomenon common in hu- 
man culture has appeared: a value divorced 
from Current, tangible existence in the world 
all about men and largely without commerce 
with these concrete existential realities has 
become an ideal to which independent ex- 
istence is attributed. Hence the anomaly of 
Middletown’s regard for the symbol of edu- 
cation and its disregard for the concrete pro- 
cedure of the schoolroom. 

But the pressure and accidents of local life 
are prompting Middletown to lay hands upon 
its schools at certain points, as we have ob- 
served, and to use them instrumcntally to 
foster patriotism, teach hand skills, and serve 
its needs in other ways. This change, again 
characteristically, is taking place not so much 
through the direct challenging of the old as 
through the setting up of new alternate pro- 
cedures, the adding to the traditional 
high school, offering only a Latin and an 
English course in 1890, of ten compJetc alter- 
nate courses ranging all the way from short- 
hand to home economics and mechanical 
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drafting. The indications seem to be that the 
optional newcomers may in time displace 
more and more of the traditional education 
and thus the training given the young will 
approach more nearly the methodically prac- 
tical concerns of the group. 

Lest this trend of education overtaking the 
life of Middletown appear too simple, how- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that even 
while Middletown prides itself on its “up-to- 
date” schools with their vocational training, 
the local institutional life is creating fresh 
strains and maladjustments heretofore un- 
known: the city boasts of the fact that only 
2.5 percent of its population ten years of age 
or older cannot read and write, and mean- 
while the massed weight of advertising and 
professional publicity are creating, as pointed 
out above, new forms of social illiteracy, and 
the invention of the motion picture is intro- 
ducing the city’s population, young and old, 
week after week, into types of vivid experi- 
ence which they come to take for granted as 
parts of their lives, yet have no training to 


handle. Another type of social illiteracy is 
being bred by the stifling of self-appraisal and 
self-criticism under the heavily diffused habit 
of local solidarity in which the schools coop- 
erate. An organized, professional type of city- 
boosting, even more forceful than the largely 
spontaneous, amateur enthusiasm of the gas 
boom days, has grown up in the shelter of 
national propaganda during the war. Fos- 
tered particularly by the civic clubs, backed 
by the Chamber of Commerce and business 
interests, as noted elsewhere, it insists that 
the city must be kept to the fore and its short- 
comings blanketed under the din of local 
boosting — or new business will not come to 
town. The result of this is the muzzling of 
self-criticism by hurling the term “knocker” 
at the bead of a critic and the drowning of 
incipient social problems under a public 
mood of everything being “fine and dandy.” 
Thus, w'hile education slowly pushes its tents 
closer to the practical concerns of the local 
life, the latter are forever striking camp and 
removing deeper into the forest. 


9 • Conflict in "Middletoivn": Expansion of the School Program 


As the preceding selection indicated, the public is far from unanimous in its conception 
of tlie role of the school. As new '’ocial needs and the resulting social pressures compel 
an expansion of the functions of th^ school, divcj.sity 0 ^* opinion as to the proper function 
of the school increases shaqdy. Sc’ven years after the appearance of Middletown, the 
Lynds published a follow-up study, Middletown in Transition. The following passage, 
taken from this work, shows clearly how this diversity has sharpened and increased. It 
depicts the dissatisfaction and confusion with respect to the school, and the incessant 
struggle among social groups, cli(i. ' , and organizations to shape the educational out- 
comes in their own interests. 

It should be remarked that these groups and organizatioi%> do not perceive their 
efforts in this way. They do not see themselves as striving to make the schqol serve 
their interests. This is a selfish view of the matter, and few if any individuals would 
as.sert that they act in te rms of self-interest in regard to the school. What they do, of 
course, js follow the general tendency of all individuals to identify their own interests 
with the public good. In this way each party to the struggle sees itself as defending the 
interest of the community. 
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The plain fact is that in the modem community, as will be indicated more clearly 
in a later chapter, the public welfare or interest is not a well-defined idea shared alike 
by even a majority of individuals. It is not a given. Rather it is something that has to be 
worked out. And community struggle over question after question is but the process by 
which the modem community becomes aware of itself, its common interests, and its 
general public values. 

The teacher is engaged in an enteq3rise that in an industrial society is necessarily 
controversial. The picture of the struggle for the school in “Middletown ’ makes this all 
too evident. The role of the teacher in such a struggle has yet to be clearly detcrniined. 
But it is a distinct gain if the teacher comes to see that in the process of working out 
diflerences about education the role of the school in modem :?ociety is finally defined. 
By training, teachers are prone to look upon social conflict as an evil. Teachers thus tend 
to withdraw from community conflicts even when they concern the school. The task of 
learning to partieij^ate objectively in such community processes and to provide them witi) 
leadership and direction is one that the profession of teaching is now coining to recognize 
as being of paramount importance. A preliminary step in this direction involves becoming 
aware of the character of community conflicts over the school. It should be clear from 
the following analysis that these conflicts usually center about the purposes of education, 
although on the surface such matters as methods, discipline, and the so-called “fads and 
frills” are often the immediate objects of controversy. 


A^ccording to the early American tradition 
the schools served as an extension and trans- 
mitter of the values upon which parents, 
teachers, religious and civic leaders were in 
substantial agreement. But during recent 
decades— as home, church, and community 
have each become in themselves areas of con- 
fused alternatives, and education has devel- 
oped a professional point of view of its own, 
of the culture, but also somewhat over against 
the culture— it is not surprising that Middle- 
town’s schools have been becoming by quiet 
stages increasingly an area of conflict, an ex- 
posed focus of opposing trends in other social 
institutions, whose contradictions become 
more acute and threatening to Middletown as 
the shape and import of incipient immediate 
conflicts are magnified on the screen of the 
next generation. 


There is conflict over the question of whose 
purposes the schools are supposedly fulfilling: 
Arc these purposes those of the parent who 
wants cducaticm for fiis child in order that, 
through the acquisition of certain skills and 
knowledge or, more important, ceitain sym- 
bolic labels of an “educated person,” he may 
achieve a larger measure of success than the 
parent himself has known .f* Or are they those 
of the citizen who wants, on the one hand, to 
have the fundamentals of community life, 
including its politico-economic mores, trans- 
mitted unchanged, and, on the other, to use 
the schools as an instrument of change suifi- 
cicntly to bring any alien or backward chil- 
dren in the community up to these familiar 
standards.? Or those of the teacher, with ideas 
derived from outside Middletown, loyal to a 
code of his own and obeying its pljilosophy ? 
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Or those of the taxpayers, businessmen, and 
school board members, whose chief emphasis 
is on “successful” and “progressive” schools, 
to be sure, but within the limits of a practical, 
sound, unextravagant, budget? Or are they 
the purposes of any one of the pressure groups 
who want to teach the children patriotism, 
health, thrift, character building, religion,— 
or any one of the other values more or less ac- 
cepted by the community as a whole but be- 
come an emotionally weighted "cause” with 
one special group? 

Each of these vested interests exerts its 
special pressure on the schools. Language 
teachers may resent the intrusion of a course 
Ml hygiene as a required subject in the high 
school, while grade geography teachers may 
protest the drive to merge geography and his- 
tory. To some parents the college laboratory 
school represents “the solution,” while others 
regard it, according to the local press, as “an 
expensive, dangerous laboratory in which 
children arc used instead of chemicals”; some 
parents hail it as “developing reasoning,” 
“broadening the child’s field of thought,” and 
“teaching things that will be of practical use,” 
while others lament that it “has no disci- 
pline,” “encourages children to do nothing 
but play,” and that “my child has studied 
nothing but history and hasn’t had a spelling 
lesson all year.” If parents trained in another 
era arc at sea as regards the present elaborate 
high-school curriculum, they still think they 
know what an “elementary education ' should 
be and feel that they can insist upon “essen- 
tials” there. 

To quote a veteran worker with Middle- 
town’s children, “Our parents are realizing 
the increasingly sharp divergence of theii 
world and that of their children ^ Hay as 
never before.” And the parents’ world strikes 
back! In many cases they attempt to use the 
schools as a means of holding the two worlds 
together. \ high-school course in sociology 
has been dropped because of parental protest 
over the fact that problems of sex were dis- 
cussed in class. Over the heads of Middle- 
town teathers, trained according to standards 
wider than some of the mores of Middletown, 
hangs at all times the sword of parental con- 


servatism and anxiety. This is rendered the 
more difficult because, in manners and morals 
as well as economics, politics, and religion, 
the local community contains taxpaying par- 
ents of widely varying personal standards. 
The teacher knows and the community 
knows that the children ranged in their seats 
are wise in matters not in the curricu- 
lum, and that many of these children are re- 
bclliously clamoring for the right to raise 
questions and to be outspoken in the face of 
the official and parental restraints. As one 
teacher said, “I am facing a new problem 
nowadays; My pupils insist on raising ques- 
tions I dare not let them discuss though my 
conscience demands that 1 not clamp down nn 
their honest questionn. The things they say 
continually keep me on pins and needles for 
fear some of them will go home and tell their 
parents. I have an uneasy furtive sense about 
it all.” 

Middletown’s emphasis upon education for 
(he community values of group solidarity and 
patriotism was noted in the 1925 study. This 
concern, sharpened after the World War by 
America’s realization of its closeness to the 
political turbulence of Europe and of the ne- 
cessity for maintaining its own traditions, 
appears to have grown only slowly in Mid- 
dletown in the latter years of the 1920’s. 
American business in those years was pros- 
perous and cocksure of its future and of the 
supremacy of the United States, and there 
w'as a sense of space and buoyant opportunity 
in the Uiiitcd States that made for latitude 
and tolerance. But the depression has again 
set the tide running strongly toward control 
of the schools “in the public interest.” The 
restlessness and sense of “things being out of 
hand” that deepened as the depression 
ground its way through American life, forc- 
ing actions counter to some of the culture’s 
deepest traditions, has prompted sharp re- 
newal of the quietly tense struggle for control 
by two rival philosophies. 

On the one hand, there is the belief, a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the American individual- 
istic and democratic tradition, that the schcx)]s 
should foster not only free inquiry but indi- 
vidual diversity, and that they best serve their 
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communities when they discover, and equip 
the individual to use, his emotional and intel- 
lectual resources to the fullest extent, in how- 
ever diverse ways. Although professional edu- 
cators are still searching for ways in which 
this can be done, this philosophy has gained 
wide acceptance among them, and is in some 
cases used as a defensive bulwark against re- 
pressive forces. It inevitably runs counter to 
another philosophy, far more often found in 
human societies, namely, that the function of 
the educational system is the perpetuation of 
traditional ways of thought and behavior, the 
passing on of the cultural tradition, and, if 
need be, the securing of conformity by co- 
ercion. When the Middletown school board 
approved the “new philosophy” in its 1^27 
program, it was approving the first of these, 
and it was probably quite unaware of the ele- 
ment of defense of educational freedom 
against repression inherent in such new pro- 
grams. When, therefore, some Middletown 
teachers saw in the breakdown of old ways 
under the weight of the depression an oppor- 
tunity to meet new times with new educa- 
tion, involving more and franker discussion 
of current problems, they began to run a neck 
and neck race with various agencies of con- 
trol in the community which were demand- 
ing more rigidity and conformity in the form 
of new compulsory courses and a closer scru- 
tiny of the content taught. 

Paradoxically, Middletown teachers whose 
opinions exhibit any variations from the dom- 
inant values of the community appear to be 
at present in the equivocal position of never 
having been so free from purely educational 
restraints and yet at the same time so dan- 
gerously in jeopardy from the community. 
Proponents of the occasional outstanding lib- 
eral teacher boast quietly of the fact that he 
or .she “is teaching really fine, thought-pro- 
voking things that make an impression on 
the student’s thinking,” and they add that “so 
far” the teacher has “got by” despite the 
rumblings of occasional objectors. 

This seeming tolerance of more contra- 
dictory extremes within the culture is a fa- 
miliar aspect of a culture between two eras, 
gone adrift from its earlier anchors and in 


the process of being re-anchored by the com- 
peting groups in the culture. What one wit- 
nesses here is a common phepomcnon met 
with in the course of social change. The ade- 
quacy of the old procedures comos gradually 
by imperceptible stages into question as expe- 
rience and knowledge grow and conditions 
change. New elements in the culture, ad- 
dressed to changed conditions, develop new 
philosophies, and different parts of the cul- 
ture begin to operate along divergent and 
even in some cases contradictory lines. But 
the tendency of traditional control systems to 
overlook these subtle changes allows a wide 
measure of tolerance until some occurrence 
brings the conflict into the open and crys- 
tallizes the situation as a “public problem.” 
Then the new elements favoring change, 
which have been growing bolder and more 
open in the pre-crisis weather of opinion 
which has included more and more open 
questioning, find themselves suddenly in- 
volved in a bitter process of “liquidation” by 
the aroused control system, provided the lat- 
ter is still strong enough to enforce its will. 

In Middletown the community pressure 
forces arc mobilizing against dissent. Business 
knows^.what it wants. The patriotic groups 
know what they want. The D.A.R,, always 
on a hair-trigger of watchfulness for “disloy- 
alty,” is reported to feel that both the high 
school and the college have “some pretty pink 
teachers”; and it is reported as characteristic 
of its activity that sons and daughters in the 
classrooms of suspected teachers have been 
enlisted to check up on the latters’ teachings. 
When a social-science teacher in one of the 
high schools spoke favorably of joining the 
World Court, a local editorial warned that 
teachers ought to remember that the schools 
are supported by taxes. A State law, passed by 
the legislature in 1935 with the backing of the 
D.A.R., requires a new compulsory high- 
school course on the Federal Constitution. 

• • • 

It cannot be stated too often that these re- 
strictions upon “freedom” in education im- 
posed by the control agencies of Middletown 
are applied for what are regarded as the best 
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interests of the culture. Middletown trusts 
education profoundly as a slogan— “I have 
never found ^ city economically sound which 
was not also educationally and spiritually 
sound,” declared a popular speaker before the 
Lions Club — but it distrusts it at many points 
as an active reality. In its mellower moods 
Middletown likes to let its imagination run, 
and it praises education and envies the “edu- 
cated man”; but in its more practical mood 
education must not be allowed to “get out of 
hand,” and teachers are meager souls out of 
touch with life, the sort of people one can hire 
for the wages of a clerk in a retail store. At 
times Middletown can nod genially over such 
an editorial as the following, in v/hich the 
editor momentarily “let himself go”: 

Somewhere along the way the brightness 
[of our children] gets worn off and the 
eagerness gets dulled, and instead of faith 
there comes disillusionment, and year by 
year the world’s follies and stupidities are 
repeated by a tribe of adults who are not 
recognizably better than their fathers and 
mothers. . . . The welfare of the world de- 
pends ultimately on the emergence of peo- 
ple who arc wiser and kinder and in all 
ways better folk than we ourselves are. 

And in the next breath c^-mmunity ap- 
plauds wholeheartedly a speaker who, draw- 
ing back in dismay from the prospect that 
“whosoever captures the mind of «-he child 
controls the beliefs of the next generation,” 
asserted: “The education we give our chil- 
dren should be limited to those matters on 
which there is substantial agreement among 
educated men of serious purpose.” Of the twr» 
points of view, the latter more cau*i(>us one 
is usually uppermost. It is hard for adult 
Middletown to tolerate in its children— of all 
persons — more “wisdom” than it has, and it 
easily assumes that “educated men of serious 
purpose” would “agree substantially” with 
the views sensible men of affairs in Mid- 
dletown hold. And these men, beset by social 
change ’and perplexity, see no occasion for 
speeding up change through “unsettling” 
young minds; rather, to quote a speaker ad- 


dressing the high-school seniors on the advan- 
tages of a college education, “College helps 
one to success, by which I mean poise, seren- 
ity, and kindness in the acceptance of routine 
living. It teaches the mechanism of endur- 
ance.” Here speaks not the voice of “educa- 
tion for individual differences” to the end 
that past “follies and stupidities . . . repeated 
by a tribe of adults who are not recognizably 
better than their fathers and mothers” may be 
avoided, but the sober voice of the status quo 
urging the new generation to bear without 
murmuring the world handed on to them. 

Progressive teachers in Middletown arc 
greeting with mixed emotions the announce- 
ment, in the fall of 1936, that “[Middletown] 
Schools Will Stress Teaching of Information 
about Local Facts and History.” The an- 
nouncement reads: 

[Middletown] schools will stress the 
teaching of information about Middletown 
this year. Study of the community will in- 
clude industries of the city, with something 
of their history, evolution, products, proc- 
esses of manufacture, and markets; utili- 
ties; police and fire protection offered; 
form and machinery of the city’s govern- 
ment; and other important elements af- 
fecting intelligent citizenship in the com- 
munity. An illustrated booklet containing 
such information probably will be printed 
in school printshops and distributed to 
children without charge.' 

One may view this simply as a move in the 
direction of an education based upon the real- 
ities of daily life that surround the child and 
moving out from these to the study of the 
wider world of institutions. And one may 
also view this as a phase of the militantly de- 
fensive civic self-consciousness with which 
Middletown is emerging from the depres- 

' The project subsequently grew to' include a 
dozen separate pamphlets. It may or may not be 
significant, in view of the strength and tactics of 
the local public utilities . . . , that the first pam- 
phlets undertaken were devoted to electricity, to 
gas, and to water as they relate to the life of the 
city. 
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sion; as but another manifestation of the local 
control which is determined that there shall 
be no dissent in Middletown and that our 
town, our industries and public utilities, and 
our ways of doing things shall be accepted 
uncritically as right. There is much in the 
local scene to tempt one to this latter view. 

The tightening of the conflict between the 
two philosophies of public education has re- 
sulted in a state of affairs in which mature, 
thoughtful, conscientious teachers not only 
fear what parents or organizations may say 
if they follow candidly the searching ques- 
tions of their students, but in which a teacher 
discussing these problems with a colleague 
may interrupt the discussion by the appre- 
hensive remark, “But I don’t know whether 
I should discuss these things even with you'' 
To the outside observer bent on appraising 
the weight of the power systems in the com- 
munity, there seems little doubt, in view of 
the preponderance of power on the tradi- 
tional side in Middletown, as to the direction 
which the immediate resolution of the present 
ambivalence in Middletown’s education will 
take. If conditions of national and local strain 
continue even moderately sharp, Middle- 
town’s forward-looking teachers will either 
"tone down’’ their teaching or conceivably be 
quietly removed. 

• • • 

While the issue of these various conflicting 
pressures bearing on the schools is far from 
settled, it would appear: 

That the things people in Middletown 
may want of education as persons are not 
identical with the things the community as 
a competitive unit in an industrial economy 
wants. 

That the old tendency to relative identity 
of the wants of persons, homes, churches, 
and community exists today less than at 
any time in the past. 

That many of the ideologies that are cur- 
rently taught in the schools are in conflict 
with “common sense” assumptions by 
which Middletown lives from day to day. 

That the schools of the city, after swing- 


ing out somewhat more freely in the 1920’s 
on a course of their own, dictated by a phi- 
losophy of venturesome “edpeation for in- 
dividual differences,” are being recaptured 
and harnessed bit by bit to the ends of a 
special type of unified culture. 

That this culture which appears to be 
bending education to its special purposes is 
a culture dominated by a drive not for “in- 
dividual differences” but for “community 
solidarity.” 

And that this community solidarity is 
being invoked primarily by the agencies of 
control under a philosophy which identifies 
community welfare with business welfare 
and sees solidarity as essential to the 
achievement of “business prosperity.” 

All of which, if this interpretation is cor- 
rect, suggests a widening area of conflict in 
Middletown between the teacher and the edu- 
cational administrator hired by the school 
board to “run” its schools; between school 
and community values; between parents who 
may want something other than dilcile con- 
formity from the education of their children 
and the community bent upon achieving this 
solidarity; between the politico-economic 
pressure agencies and agencies for other types 
of pressure; and, above all, between the spirit 
of inquiring youth and the spirit of do-as-we- 
sa y-a n d-a sk-no-q ucst ions. 

The community places its greatest hope in 
its schools as instruments of “progress” when 
that progress is assumed to be a continuous 
straight-line development along the lines 
which Middletown understands and believes 
in: economic and material expansion under 
the familiar doctrine of “individual liberty.” 
The community fears the schools as leading 
to change if this progress is along unknown 
and possibly “dangerous” lines which cannot 
be predicted and which may lead the young 
to ways unfamiliar to their fathers. It wants 
the schools to train more intelligent citizens, 
but it has a profound distrust of too much 
“cleverness” or novelty if applied to practical 
affairs. It wants character development but 
not to the point of raising ethical questions in 
regard to current group practices. Middle- 
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town has desired its schools to train its chil- 
dren for participation in the life of the com- 
munity. But in a world in which the search 
for jobs has become — and may remain — more 
difficult thap in the past, the schools must 
effectively delay this participation and be- 
come a place where adolescents and young 
adults may contentedly, and Middletown 
hopes fruitfully, spend their time as long as 
possible. This situation of prolonged school- 
ing heightens the strains involved in the 
status of the young adult in Middletown, and 
also conflicts with the prcssuic to force stu- 
dents ahead as rapidly as possible from grade 
to grade through school and off the school 
budget. 

The recapture of the educational system by 
agencies rjf community solidarity is facilitated 
not only by these ambivalences among par- 
ents and within different parts of the culture 
but also by the fact that the educators are them- 
selves caught in the whirlpool of their own 
conflicting aims. Many of the external effi- 
ciencies proclaimed in the hundred-page htil- 
Ictin, Eiltuational Planning in the \Middlc~ 
town] Public Schools, have been achieved at 
the expense of other alleged values of educa- 
tion. Despite the emphasis upon new im- 
ported “yardsticks of efficiency,” and even be- 
cause of them, some of the more perspicacious 
teachers state, “Our schools are iust drifting, 
without adequate leadership and “Our very 
elllcicncy is a serious liability. We live in such 
a clutter of ‘revising the curricuk- i' and 
‘keeping records’ that the teaching of the bet- 


ter teachers is suffering.” The desire to 
achieve a standardized procedure widely ac- 
claimed as desirable is frequently at sharp 
variance with the newly aroused sense of 
what education can mean in terms of indi- 
vidual development in actual present-day so- 
ciety. 

Many of these conflicts are no doubt related 
to what Mr. Justice Brandeis has called in an- 
other connection “the curse of bigness.” Mid- 
dletown is now a city of nearly 50,000, 
handling a less and less selected group of chil- 
dren as compulsory school years lengthen and 
“everybody tries to go to college.” As such it 
faces the necessity of more and more large- 
scale, routinized procedures; ?nd there is no 
sector of our culture where the efficiency of 
large-scale routines is capable of being more 
antithetical lo the spirit of the social function 
to be performed than in education. Likewise 
arc such conflicts inevitable overtones, echoed 
in the sensitive reflector of the schools, of an 
era of change so lapid that it may be called a 
crisis era. 

In such a period, it is natural for Middle- 
town to attempt to resolve conflicts by grasp- 
ing fixedly the points in its educational sys- 
tem which seem to offer the readiest means 
of measuring success and the greatest assur- 
ance of stability. And in the struggle between 
quantitative administrative efficiency and 
qualitative educational goals in an era of 
strain like the present, the big guns are all on 
the side of ttic heavily concentrated controls 
behind the former. 


10 • The SC'Chlogy of the School 


If one were asked where in the school learning occurs, he would likely point to the 
classroom. This response is, of course, correct. The classroom is that part of the school 
especially designed for leaching and learning. But just as it would be erroneous to assert 
that all learning that takes place in the community occurs in the school, so it would be 
erroneous to assume that learning in the school is limited to the classroom. The school 
is itself a social system in which individuals are associated in all sorts of ways, not merely 
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as teacher and pupil. There are social organizations, formal and informal, among the 
students—cliques, clubs, councils, home rooms, and the like. There are also all sorts of 
cooperative and competitive activities in which virtually every studenf is involved 
directly or indirectly. Moreover, the school, like the community, is organized for the 
puipose of maintaining order and peace within its domain. The student is expected to 
conform to the rules and procedures by which the school carries on its functions. Thus 
the school is itself a social system in which students and teachers participate, just as they 
participate in social activities outside the school. Like the community, the social system 
that is the school educates those who particij;)ate in it. 

When this simple fact is understood, a number of questions arise. How should the 
school be organized and governed? Should its government be patterned after that of 
the actual community or after tliat of the ideal community of which the actual one is but 
a shadow? Should life be like that of a typical community or should it be refined and 
purified so as to represent as nearly as possible a model of social existence? Those who 
are re.sponsible for the operation of the school cannot evade these questions. In any event, 
the school must be organized and managed, and in so doing llie teachers necessarily give 
an answer to the questions entailed by the fact that the school is itself an embryonic 
community. 

To understand the total effect of the school as a social system, wc must under- 
stand the culture of the school itself. In the preceding chapter it was noted that a culture 
is an environment shaped by man himself. It consists of symbols, meanings, folkways, 
taboos, rituals, and so forth. Now, it takes only a modicum of reflection to see that the 
school is a miniature cultural system and that this culture, like the culture of society in 
general, is taken on by both students and teachers. 

The following selection, from a well-known work in educational sociology, by 
Willard Waller, is perhaps the best analysis of the school as a social system to be found 
in the literature. The first part of the selection depicts the network of social relations in 
the school in such a way as to reveal the power of the total educative influence of the 
school and to make clear the point that the teacher should be as much concerned with 
school organization and operation as he is with his own classroom. The second i^art of 
the selection describes the internal culture of the school. 


ihc school is a closed system of social inter- 
action. Without pedantry, we may point out 
that this fact is of importance, for if we arc to 
study the school as a social entity, we must be 
able to distinguish clearly between school and 
not-school. The school is in fact clearly differ- 
entiated from its social milieu. The existence 
of a school is established by the emergence of 


a characteristic mode of social interaction. A 
school exists wherever and whenever teachers 
and students meet for the purpose of giving 
and receiving instruction. The instruction 
which is given is usually formal classroom in- 
struction, but this need not be true. The giv- 
ing and receiving of in.struction C(?nstitutes 
the nucleus of the school as we now think of 


[From Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1932, 
pp. 6-13, 103-119. Reprinted by permission.] 
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it. About this nucleus arc clustered a great 
many less relevant activities. 

When we analyze existing schools, we find 
that they have the following characteristics 
which enable us to set them apart and study 
them as social unities: 

1. They have a definite population. 

2. They have a clearly defined political 
structure, arising from the mode of so- 
cial interaction characteristic of the 
school, and influenced by numerous 
minor processes of interaction. 

3. They represent the nexus of a compact 
network of social relationships. 

4. They arc pervaded by a we-fceling. 

5. They have a culture that is definitely 
their own. 


The school has, as we have said, a definite 
population, composed of those who arc en- 
gaged in the giving or receiving of instruc- 
tion, who “leach” or “are in school.” It is a 
relatively stable population and one whose 
depletion and replacement occur slowly. Pop- 
ulation movements go according to plan and 
can be predicted and charted in advance. A 
bi modal age distribution marks off teachers 
from students. This is the most significant 
cleavage in the school. 

The young in the school population are 
likely to have been subjected to some sifting 
and sorting according to the economic status 
and social classification of their parents. The 
private schools select out a certain group, and 
there arc specializations within the private 
schools, some being in fact reformatories for 
the children of the well-to-do, and some being 
very exacting as to the character and scholas- 
tic qualifications of their students. The pub- 
lic schools of the exclusive residence district 
are usually peopled by students of a limited 
range of social types. Slum schools are for 
slum children. Country schools serve the chil- 
dren of farmers. In undifferentiated residence 
districts and in small towns which have but 
one school the student population, is least 
homogeneous and most representative of the 
entire community. 

The teaching population is probably less 


differentiated. In part, this is because the vari- 
ation from the teacher type must be limited if 
one is to teach successfully. There is never- 
theless considerable variation in the training 
and ability of teachers from one school to an- 
other and one part of the country to another. 
Teachers the country over and in all schools 
tend to be predominantly selected from the 
rural districts and from the sons and daugh- 
ters of the lower middle classes. The leaching 
population is in some schools more perma- 
nent than the student population. There is 
nevertheless a large turnover among the 
teachers. 

The characteristic mode of social interac- 
tion of the school, an interaction centered 
about the giving and receiving of instruction, 
determines the political order of the school. 
The instruction which is^ given consists 
largely of facts and skills, and of other matter 
for which the spontaneous interests of stu- 
dents do not usually furnish a sufficient mo- 
tivation. Yet teachers wish students to attain 
a certain mastery of these subjects, a much 
higher degree of mastery than they would at- 
tain, it is thouglit, if they were quite free in 
their choices. And teachers are responsible to 
the community for the mastery of these sub- 
jects by their students. The political organiza- 
tion of the school, therefore, is one which 
makes the teacher dominant, and it is the 
business of the teacher to use his dominance 
to further the process of teaching and learn- 
ing which is central in the social interaction 
of the school. 

Typically the school is organized on some 
variant of the autocratic principle. Details of 
organization show the greatest diversity. In- 
tra-faculty relations greatly affect the rela- 
tions between teachers and students. Where 
there is a favorable rapport between the teach- 
ers and the administrative authorities, this au- 
tocracy becomes an oligarchy with the teacher 
group as a solid and well-organized ruling 
class. It appears that the best practice extends 
the membership in this oligarchy as much as 
possible without making it unwieldy or los- 
ing control ot it. In the most happily con- 
ducted institutions all the teachers and some 
of the leading students feel that they have a 
very real voice in the conduct of school affairs. 
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Where there is not a cordial rapport be- 
tween school executives and teachers, control 
becomes more autocratic. A despotic system 
apparently becomes necessary when the teach- 
ing staff has increased in size beyond a cer- 
tain limit. Weakness of the school executive 
may lead him to become arbitrary, or it may 
in the extreme case lead some other person to 
assume his authority. The relationship be- 
tween students and teachers is in part deter- 
mined by intra-faculty relationships; the so- 
cial necessity of subordination as a condition 
of student achievement, and the general tra- 
dition governing the attitudes of students and 
teachers tow^ard each other, set the limits of 
variation. But this variation is never suificient 
to destroy the fact that the schools are organ- 
ized on the authority principle, with power 
theoretically vested in the school superintend- 
ent and radiating from him down to the low- 
est substitute teacher in the system. Tim au- 
thority which pervades the school furnishes 
the best practical means of distinguishing 
school from not-school. Where the authority 
of the faculty and school board extends is the 
scliool. If it covers children on the way to and 
from school, at school parties, and on trips, 
then those children are in school at such 
times. 

The generalization that the schools have a 
despotic political structure seems to hold true 
for nearly all types of schools, and for all 
about equally, without very much difference 
in fact to correspond to radical differences in 
theory. Self-government is rarely real. Usu- 
ally it is but a mask for the rule of the teacher 
oligarchy, in its most liberal form the rule of 
a student oligarchy carefully selected and su- 
pervised by the faculty. The experimental 
school which wishes to do away with author- 
ity continually finds that in order to maintain 
requisite standards of achievement in impart- 
ing certain basic skills it has to introduce 
some variant of the authority principle, or it 
finds that it must select and employ teachers 
who can be in fact despotic without seeming 
to be so. Experimental schools, too, have great 
difficulty in finding teachers who are quite 
free from the authoritarian bias of other 
schools and able to treat children as inde- 


pendent human beings. Military schools, 
standing apparently at the most rigid pole of 
authority, may learn to conceal their des- 
potism, or, discipline established, may furnish 
moments of relaxation and intimate associa- 
tion between faculty and students, and they 
may delegate much power and responsibility 
to student officers; thus they may be not very 
much more arbitrary than schools quite dif- 
ferently organized, and sometimes they arc 
very much less arbitrary than schools with a 
less rigid formal structure. The manifesta- 
tions of the authority principle vary some- 
what. The one-room country school must 
have a different social structure from the city 
high school with five thousand students, but 
the basic fact of authority, of dominance and 
subordination, remains a fact in both. 

It is not enough to point out that the school 
is a despotism. It is a despotism in a state of 
perilous equilibrium. It is a despotism threat- 
ened from within and exposed to regulation 
and interference from without. It is a des- 
potism capable of being overturned in a mo- 
ment, exposed to the instant loss ot its sta- 
bility and its prestige. It is a despotism 
demanded by the community of parents, but 
specially limited by them as to the tecluiiqiies 
which it may use for the maintenance of a 
stable social order. It is a despotism resting 
upon children, at once the most tractable and 
the most unstable members of the community. 

Tiierc may be some who, seeing the solid 
brick of school buildings, tlie rows of nicely 
regimented children sitting stiff and well be- 
haved in the classroom or marching briskly 
through the halls, will doubt that the school 
is in a state of unstable equilibrium. A school 
may in fact maintain a high morale through a 
period of years, so that its record in the eyes 
of the community is marred by no untoward 
incident. But how many schools are there 
with a teaching body of more than — let us say 
— ten teachers, in which there is not one 
teacher who is in imminent danger of losing 
his position because of poor discipline? How 
many such schools in which no teacher’s disci- 
pline has broken down within the last three 
years? How many school executives would 
dare to plan a great mass meeting of students 
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at which no teachers would be present or 
easily available in case of disorder? 

To understand the political structure of the 
school we must know that the school is or- 
ganized on* the authority principle and that 
that authority is constantly threatened. The 
authority of the school executives and the 
teachers is in unremitting danger from: (1) 
The students. (2) Parents. (3) Tlie school 
board. (4) Each other. (5) Hangers-on and 
marginal members of the group. (6) Alumni. 
The members of these groups, since they 
threaten his authority, arc to some extent the 
natural enemies of the person who represents 
and lives by authority. The dilTicuIiics of the 
teacher or school executive in niaintniiiing au- 
thority arc greatly increased by the low social 
standing of the teaching profession and its 
general disrepute m the community at large. 
Ihere is a constant interaction between the 
elemems of the authoritative system; the 
school is continually th rente* tied h( ‘cause it is 
autocratic, and it has to be autocratic hcrausc 
it is threatened. The antagonistic forces are 
balanced in tliat cvcr-lickle equilibrium 
which is discipline. 

Within the larger political order of the 
school are many suixsidiary institutions de- 
signed to supplement, correct, or support the 
parent institution, drawing their life from it 
and contributing in turn to ^.s continued ex- 
istence. These institutions are less definitely a 
p<irt of the f)()]itical structure, and tlrw miti- 
gate somewhat the rigidity of that suucturc 
by furnishing to students an ojqjortunify for 
a freer sort of social expression. I hese ancil- 
lary institutions are organizations of extra- 
curricular activities, and comprise such 
groups as debating societies, glee clubs, choral 
societies, literary societies, theatrical ups, 
athletic teams, the staff of a school paper, so- 
cial clubs, honorary societies, fraternities, etc. 
They arc never entirely spontaneous .social 
groupings but have rather the character of 
planned organizations for which the major 
impetus comes from the faculty, generally 
from soipe one member of the faculty dele- 
gated to act as “faculty adviser.” These “ac- 
tivities” are part of that culture which springs 
up in the school from the life of students or is 


created by teachers for the edification of stu- 
dents. Such groups are often hardly less per- 
vaded by faculty control than classroom ac- 
tivities, and there seems a tendency for the 
work of such institutions to be taken over by 
the larger social structure, made into courses 
and incorporated into the curriculum. Per- 
haps the worst that can happen to such or- 
ganizations, if they are viewed as opportuni- 
ties Jor the spontanc'^us self-expression of stu- 
dents, is that they shall be made over into 
classes. Hut the school administrator often 
thinks dilTcreruly; from his point of view, the 
worst that can happen to such groups is that 
they shall become live and spontaneous 
groups, for such groups have a way of declar- 
ing ihcir independence, much to the detri- 
ment of school discipline. 

The school is the meeting-point of a large 
number of interiangled social relationships. 
These social relationships are the paths pur- 
sued by social interaction, the channels in 
which social influences run. The crisscrossing 
and interaction of these groups make the 
.school what it is. The .social relationships cen- 
tering in the school may be analyzed in terms 
of the interacting groups in die school. The 
two most important groups are the teacher- 
gioup and the pupil-group, each of which has 
its own moral and ethical code and its cus- 
Kuu.'iry attitudes toward members of the 
other grou[is. There is a marked tendency for 
these groups to turn into conflict groups. 
Within the teacher group are divisions ac- 
cording to rank and position, .schismatic and 
conspiriial groups, congenial groups, and 
cliques centering around different pcrsonali- 
tie.s. Within the student group.s are various 
divisions representing groups in the larger 
community, unplanned primary groups stair- 
stepped according to age, cliques, political 
organizations, and specialized groups such as 
teams and gangs. The social influence of the 
school is a result of the action of such groups 
upon the individual and of the organization 
of individual lives out of the materials fur- 
nished by such groups. 
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The school is further marked off from the 
world that surrounds it by the spirit which 
pervades it. Feeling makes the school a social 
unity. The «/e-feeling of the school is in part 
a spontaneous creation in the minds of those 
who identify themselves with the school and 
in part a carefully nurtured and sensitive 
growth. In this latter aspect it is regarded as 
more or less the property of the department of 
athletics. Certainly the spirit of the group 
reaches its highest point in those ecstatic cere- 
monials which attend athletic spectacles. The 
group spirit extends itself also to parents and 
alumni. 

A separate culture, we have indicated, 
grows up within the school. This is a culture 
which is in part the creation of children of 
different age levels, arising from the break- 
down of adult culture into simpler configura- 
tions or from the survival of an older culture 
in the play group of children, and in part de- 
vised by teachers in order to canalize the 
activities of children passing through certain 
ages. The whole complex set of ceremonies 
centering around the school may be consid- 
ered a part of the culture indigenous to the 
school. ‘‘Activities,** which many youngsters 
consider by far the most important part of 
school life, are culture patterns. The special- 
ized culture of the young is very real and 
satisfying for those who live within it. And 
this specialized culture is perhaps the agency 
most effective in binding personalities to- 
gether to form a school. 

• • • 


INTERNAL CULTURE OF 
THE SCHOOL 

Teachers have always known that it was 
not necessary for the students of strange cus- 
toms to cross the seas to find material. Folk- 
lore and myth, tradition, taboo, magic rites, 
ceremonials of all sorts, collective representa- 
tions, participation mystique, all abound in 
the front yard of every school, and occasion- 
ally they creep upstairs and are incorporated 
into the more formal portions of school life. 

There arc, in the school, complex rituals of 


personal relationships, a set of folkways, 
mores, and irrational sanctions, a moral code 
based upon them. There arc# games, which 
are sublimated wars, teams, and an elaborate 
set of ceremonies concerning them. There are 
traditions, and traditionalists waging their 
world-old battle against innovators. There arc 
laws, and there is the problem of enforcing 
them. There is Sittlichkeit. There are spe- 
cialized societies with a rigid structure and a 
limited membership. There arc no reproduc- 
tive groups, but there are customs regulating 
the relations of the sexes. All these things 
make up a world that is different from the 
world of adults. It is this separate culture of 
the young, having its locus in the school, 
which wc propose to study. To work out all 
the details of this culture would be a task 
long and difficult, and, for our purpose, not 
altogether necessary. We shall be content to 
mark out the main lines of the cultural back- 
ground of school life. 

• • « 

Certain cultural conflicts are at thC center 
of the life of the school. These conflicts arc of 
two sorts. The first and most obvious is that 
which ajises from the peculiar function of the 
school in the process of cultural diffusion. A 
conflict arises between teachers and students 
because teachers represent the culture of the 
wider group and students are impregnated 
with the culture of the local community. 
Where the differences concern matters of re- 
ligion or of fundamental morality, the strug- 
gle which then ensues may become quite 
sharp and may seriously affect the relation of 
the school to the community. A second and 
more universal conflict between students and 
teachers arises from the fact that teachers are 
adult and students are not, so that teachers 
are the bearers of the culture of the society of 
adults, and try to impose that culture upon 
students, whereas students represent the in- 
digenous culture of the group of children. 

The special culture of the young grows up 
in the play world of childhood. It^is worth 
while to note that it arises in the interstices of 
the adult social world. Thrasher’s The Gang 
is a study of the conflict between the estab- 
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lished social order and the interstitial group 
which has sprung up and grown strong in the 
sections of society where the adult order does 
not hold. But this is by no means a complete 
explanation .of the behavior norms ot child- 
hood groups. Another fact of importance is 
that the child docs not experience the world 
in the same manner as does the adult. The 
child perceives the world differently from the 
adult in part because he sees it in smaller and 
simpler configurations. The adult sees social 
situations as falling into certain highly com- 
plex configurations; the child, with a simpler 
mental organization, does not see these, but 
breaks up his sensory data into different 
wholes. The sensory patterns of childhood, 
then, arise in part from imperfectly experi- 
enced adult situations. What the child ap- 
propriates from the cultural patterns around 
him must always be something which it is 
within his power to comprehend. This is usu- 
ally one of the simpler and more elementary 
forms of adult behavior, as the criminal be- 
havior followed out by the gang, or it is a 
split-off part of a more complex whole com- 
mon in the culture of adults. 


Though an enlightened pedagogy may 
ameliorate the conflict of adults and children, 
it can never remove it altogether. In the most 
humane school some tension appears between 
teacher and students, resulting, apparently, 
from the role which the situation imposes 
upon the teacher in relation to his students. 
There are two items of the teacher’s duty 
which make it especially likely that he will 
have to bring some pressure to bear upon stu- 
dents : he must see to it that there is no retro- 
gression from the complexity of the social 
world worked out for students of a certain 
age level, and he must strive gradually to in- 
crease that complexity as the child grows in 
age and approximates adult understanding 
and experience. Activities may reduce con- 
flict, but not destroy it. 

Children have something which can be re- 
garded as* a culture of their own. Its rnost im- 
portant loci are the unsupervised play group 
and the school. The iinsupervised group 


presents this culture in a much purer form 
than does the school, for the childish culture 
of the school is partly produced by adults, is 
sifted and selected by adults, and is always 
subject to a certain amount of control by 
teachers. The culture of the school is a curious 
melange of the work of young artisans mak- 
ing culture for themselves and old artisans 
making culture for the young; it is also min- 
gled with such bits of the greater culture as 
children have been able to appropriate. In 
turning to more concrete materials, we may 
note certain aspects of tradition in the school. 
It will illustrate well this mingling of cul- 
tures if we divide the tradition which clusters 
about the school into three classes: tradition 
which comes entirely, or almost entirely, from 
the outside; tradition which is in part from 
outside the school and in part indigenous; 
and tradition which is almost entirely in- 
digenous. It is roughly true that tradition of 
the first class exists in the community at large, 
that of the second class among teachers, and 
that of the third class among students. 

Tradition of the first class, that which for 
the particular school comes altogether from 
the outside, is a manifestation of a culture 
complex diffused throughout the whole of 
West European culture. The historic school 
has of course had a part in the formation of 
this complex, but any particular school is 
largely the creation of it. Tradition of this 
sort governs the very existence of schools, for, 
without such a culture complex, schools 
would not exist at all. This traditional culture 
complex governs also the general nature of 
the life in the schools. It determines that the 
old shall teach the young, and not that the 
young shall ever reach the old, which would 
be at least equally justifiable in a world that 
changes so rapidly that an education twenty 
years old is out of date. Tradition governs 
what is taught and it holds a firm control 
upon the manner in which it is taught. Tra- 
dition determines who shall teach; we have 
already discussed some of the traditional re- 
quirements for teaching. It is this same sort 
of tradition also which largely determines 
how students and teachers shall think of each 
other. 
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The best example of a mingled tradition in 
part absorbed from the general culture of the 
group and in part produced in the particular 
institution is the tradition of teachers. In so 
far as this tradition of teachers is derived 
from outside a particular school, it is drawn 
by teachers from the general culture, and 
from association with members of the teach- 
ing profession everywhere. In so far as it is a 
purely local product, it is produced by the 
teachers in the institution and is passed on 
from one teacher to another. We may men- 
tion some cardinal points of the teacher tradi- 
tion as it is usually encountered, making due 
allowance for local variations. There is a 
teacher morality, and this morality regulates 
minutely the teacher’s relations with his stu- 
dents and with other teachers; it affects his 
relations with other teachers especially where 
the standing of those teachers with students 
might be affected. There is a character ideal 
of the teacher; nearly every group which lives 
long in one stereotyped relation with other 
groups produces its character ideal, and this 
ideal for teachers is clearly observable. When 
teachers say of a colleague, “He’s a school 
teacher,” they mean that he conforms to this 
local character ideal. (It usually implies that 
the individual puts academic above other con- 
siderations, is conscientious in his duties, and 
exacting in the demands he makes upon him- 
self and others.) There is a taboo on seeking 
popularity among students, and this taboo op- 
erates with dreadful force if it is thought that 
popularity seeking is complicated by disloy- 
alty to the teacher group. There is a tradi- 
tional attitude toward students; this attitude 
requires that a certain distance be kept be- 
tween teachers and students. The desire to be 
fair is very likely not the strongest motive 
that teachers have for keeping students at a 
distance, but it is certainly one of the conse- 
quences of the policy, and it has in its own 
right the compelling value of an article of 
faith. None may violate the code of equality 
with impunity. Teachers have likewise a cer- 
tain traditional attitude toward each other. 
The most obvious manifestation of this tradi- 
tional attitude is the ceremoniousness of 
teachers toward each other and toward the 


administration of the school. It seems clear 
that this is the ceremoniousness of a fighting 
group which does not care to endanger its 
prestige with underlings by allowing any in- 
formality to arise within itself. Another inter- 
esting observation that has often been made 
about particular groups of teachers is that 
they discriminate markedly between veterans 
and new men. This distinction is in the folk- 
ways. Occasionally there is a more or less 
definite ceremony of initiation, more rarely, 
actual hazing. 

The indigenous tradition of the school is 
found in its purest form among students. 
This tradition, when it has been originated 
on the spot, is passed on, largely by word of 
mouth, from one student to another. Some of 
the indigenous tradition has been originated 
by the faculty, and then imposed upon the 
students; once it has been accepted by stu- 
dents, however, it may be passed on by stu- 
dent groups. Some of the traditional observ- 
ances which students follow are not home- 
grown; there is a great literature of school 
life, and students occasionally appear *vho are 
obviously playing the parts of story-book 
heroes. Besides, there exists in the culture of 
any corn.munity a set of traditional attitudes 
toward school and school life, varying from 
one social class to another, and from family 
to family; these attitudes influence pro- 
foundly the attitudes which students have to- 
ward school life. Nevertheless the tradition of 
students is very largely indigenous within the 
particular school. Although this sort of tradi- 
tion varies much in detail from one school to 
another, we may mention certain character- 
istics of the fundamental patterns. 

Like teacher morality, student morality is 
the morality of a fighting group, but differ- 
ences appear in that the student group is sub- 
ordinate, and its morality is relevant to that 
situation. Social distance between student and 
teacher seems as definitely a part of the stu- 
dent code as of the teacher code. The student 
must not like the teacher too much, for that 
is naivete. There is the well-known school- 
boy code, the rule that students must never 
give information to teachers which may lead 
to the punishment of another student. Ccr- 
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tain folkways grow up in every group of 
school children, as the folkway of riding to 
grade school on a bicycle or of not riding to 
high school on a bicycle, and these folkways 
have a great influence over the bcha\ ior of all 
members of the group. These groups of chil- 
dren are arranged in stair-steps. Membership 
in the older group implies rc[Hidijlion of the 
folkways of the younger group. No one more 
loolish than the high-school boy on a bicycle, 
or the college boy wearing a high-school let- 
ter! Interlocking groups look forward only, 
each group a})iiig its cldcis and desjiising its 
juniors. In modern schools, there is a whole 
complex of traditions pertaining to activities; 
it seems that all activities are meritorious, that 
they are in some way connected with the dig- 
nity and hf/iior of the school, that some activi- 
ties are more meritorious than others. 

Sometimes a vvhcilc social system is carried 
in the tradition ol students, and such social 
.systems arc very resistant lo change. 'I he fag- 
ging system, or a system of any soit of ha/ing, 
may persist for decades against the best cilorts 
of highly cflicieiU teachers and administrators 
to change them. A collegiate institution 
comes to mind which has conducted such a 
struggle for upwards of a hundred years. We 
arc led to believe that hazing, at least, having 
its roots in the desire of those already in the 
grou[) to dominate new member^' (and hav- 
ing its parallel on the faculty), would he des- 
tined to have some place in the culture which 
the young work out for themselves c\ ii if it 
had no .sanction in tradition. In other words, 
the manner in wliich llie >oung cxjicriencc 
the universe recreates a hazing problem in 
every generation of students. 

d'he cultural anthropologists have taught 
us to analyze the actions of human beings liv- 
ing in a certain culture into culture patterns. 
Those partially formalized structures of be- 
havior known as “activities” wall serve as ex- 
cellent examples of culture patterns existing 
in the school. Among the “activities” to be 
found in’ most public schools may be men- 
tioned athletics, work on the school paper, 
oratory and debating, glee club work, Hi-Y 


work, dramatics, participation in social clubs, 
departmental clubs, literary .societies, frater- 
nities, etc. Each of these activities may be 
thought of as representing a more or less rit- 
ualized form of behavior carried out by the 
individual as a member of a group and, often, 
a representative of the larger group. There is 
a .set form for llicsc activities. 'ITcrc is merit 
in these activities, and that merit seems to rest 
ultimately upon the notion that group wel- 
fare and group prestige are involved in them; 
thic honor of the high school is damaged if the 
team loses. (“Our team is our fame-protector. 
On boys, for we expect a touchdown from 
you — ” is uiijxjetic, but explicit on this point.) 
Eut there is intrinsic, irrational merit in them, 
too, as in the trading of the Trohiand Island- 
ers. There is distinction in these activities for 
individuals. Tliat distinction rests in part 
upon the prominence which participation in 
them gives the individual in the eyes of the 
.school at large, and in part upon the recogni- 
tion which the adult group accords them. The 
variety of activities is almost endless, for each 
of the activities mentioned above has many 
subdivisions; these subdivisions are some- 
times arranged in something of a hierarchy as 
in athletics, where the greatest distinction at- 
taches to football, a little less lo basketball, 
less yet to baseball and track. These activities 
aie commonly justified on the grounds that 
they actually prepare for life, since they pre- 
seiii acluai life situations; their justification 
lor the faculty is in their value as a means of 
conciad over restless students. It is noteworthy 
that a eompetilivc spirit prevails in nearly all 
activities. Not all activities are teally competi- 
tive, but the struggle for places may make 
them so, and the desirability of having some 
place in some school activity makes the com- 
petition for places keen. One “makes” the 
school orchestra or glee club quite as truly as 
one makes rlic football team. 

These culture patterns of activities are 
parti/ artificial and faculty-determined, and 
partly spontaneous. In so far as they have 
been evolved by the faculty, they have been 
intended as means of control, as outlets for 
adole.scent energies or substitutes for tabooed 
activities. They represent also the faculty’s at- 
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tempt to make school life interesting and to 
extend the influence of the school. Any activ- 
ity, however, which is to affect the life of stu- 
dents at all deeply, any activity, then, which 
aspires to a greater influence than is exerted 
by the Latin Club or the Cercle Fran^ais, 
must have a spontaneous basis, and must ap- 
peal to students by presenting to them be- 
havior patterns of considerable intrinsic inter- 
est. Each activity usually has some sort of 
faculty connection, and the status of the fac- 
ulty adviser is thought to rise or fall with the 
prosperity or unprosperity of the activity 
which he promotes. Activities, then, increase 
in importance and gain recognition from the 
faculty through the efforts of interested fac- 
ulty members, as well as tlirough their own 
intrinsic appeal to students. (A change is tak- 
ing place in our teacher idiom. The young 
teacher now refers to himself not as the 
teacher of a certain subject, but as the coach 
of a certain activity.) 

Of all activities athletics is the chief and the 
most satisfactory. It is the most flourishing 
and the most revered culture pattern. It has 
been elaborated in more detail than any other 
culture pattern. Competitive athletics has 
many forms. At the head of the list stands 
football, still regarded as the most diagnostic 
test of the athletic prowess of any school. 
Then come basketball, baseball, track, light- 
weight football, lightweight basketball, girls’ 
basketball, girls’ track, etc. Each of these ac- 
tivities has importance because the particular 
school and its rivals arc immersed in a culture 
stream of which competitive athletics is an 
important part. Each school has its traditional 
rivals, and a greater psychic weighting is at- 
tached to the games with traditional rivals 
than to those with other schools. Schools are 
arranged in a hierarchy, and may therefore 
win moral victories while actually suffering 
\ 

4 * 

triumphs. 

# • • 

The code of sportsmanship becomes a very 
important ethical principle, one almost says 
the very source and spring of all ethics, for 
youngsters and for those adults who hold to 
the conflict theory of human life. There are 


men who insist that they learned the most 
important lessons of life upon the football 
field. They learned to struggle there and to 
hold on, and they learned to respect the rights 
of others and to play according to the rules. 
It may be surmised that men who have such 
a conception of life do not live in a very com- 
plex world. It is difficult to generalize about 
the effect of athletics upon the personalities of 
those participating. One might guess that it is 
in general favorable, and that its favorable 
effects are in the line of a growing into such 
roles as those mentioned above. Part of the 
technique, indeed, nf schools and teachers 
who handle difficult cases consists in getting 
those persons interested in some form of ath- 
letics. This constitutes a wholesome interest, 
opens the way to a normal growth of person- 
ality, and inhibits abnormal interests and un- 
desirable channels of growth. 

• • • 

The author would be inclined to account 
for the favorable influence of athletics upon 
school life in terms of changes effected in 
group alignments and the individual atti- 
tudes that go with them. It is perhaps as a 
means of unifying the entire school group 
that athletics seem most useful from the socio- 
logical point of view. There is a tendency for 
the school population to split up into its hos- 
tile segments of teachers and students and to 
be fragmented by cliques among both groups. 
The division of students into groups prevents 
a collective morale from arising and thereby 
complicates administration; the split between 
students and teachers is even more serious, 
for these two groups tend to become definite 
conflict groups, and conflict group tensions 
arc the very antithesis of discipline. This con- 
dition athletics alleviates. Athletic games fur- 
nish a dramatic spectacle of the struggle of 

this is a powerful factor in building up a 
group spirit which includes students of all 
kinds and degrees and unifies the teachers 
and the taught. In adult life we find the 
analogue of athletics in war; patriotism runs 
high when the country is attacked. Likewise 
we find the most certain value of punishment 
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to be the unification of the group which pun- 
ishes. Athletic sports use exactly the same 
mechanism in a controlled way for the attain- 
ment of a more limited end. 

By furnishing all the members of the school 
population with an enemy outside the group, 
and by giving them an opportunity to ob- 
serve and participate in the struggle against 
that enemy, athletics may prevent a conflict 
group tension from arising between students 
and teachers. The organization of the student 
body for the support of athletics, though it is 
certainly not without its ultimate disadvan- 
tages, may bring with it certain benefits for 
those who are interested in the immediate 
problems of administration. It is a powerful 
machine which is organized to whip all stu- 
dents into line for the support of athletic 
teams, and adroit school administrators learn 
to use it for the dissemination of other atti- 
tudes favorable to the faculty and the faculty 
policy. 

In yet another way an enlightened use of 
athletics may simplify the problem of police 
work in the school. The group of athletes 
may be made to furnish a very useful exten- 
sion of the faculty-controlled social order. 
Athletes have obtained favorable status by 
following out one faculty-determined culture 
pattern; they may be induced to adopt for 
themselves and to popularize other patterns 
of a similar nature. Athletes, too, in nearly 
any group of youngsters, are the natural lead- 
ers, and they are leaders who can he con- 
trolled and manipulated through the n.edium 
of athletics. Those who arc fortunate enough 
to be on the squad of a major sport occupy a 
favored social position; they arc at or near the 
center of their little universe; they belong to 
the small but important group of men who 
are doing things. They have much to lose by 
misconduct, and it is usually not difficult to 
make them see it. They have, too, by virtue 
of their favored position, the inevitable con- 
servatism of the privileged classes, and they 
can be brought to take a stand for the estab- 
lished order. In addition, the athletes stand in 
a very close and personal relationship to at 
least one faculty member, the coach, who has, 
if he is an intelligent man or a disciplinarian, 


an opportunity to exert a great influence upon 
the members of the team. The coach has pres- 
tige, he has favors to give, and he is in inti- 
mate rapport with his players. Ordinarily he 
uses his opportunities well. As the system 
usually works out, the members of the major 
teams form a nucleus of natural leaders 
among the student body, and their influence 
is more or less conservative and more or less 
on the side of what the faculty would call 
decent school citizenship. 

• * • 

There are other activities. Their effects 
upon the school group, and upon the person- 
alities of the individuals who participate in 
them, differ widely. 

• • • 

The most important consideration affecting 
our judgment of any particular activity is its 
effect upon the personality of the participant, 
and this effect is usually beneficial in propor- 
tion as the activity gives to the individual op- 
portunities for wholesome self-expression and 
growth through interested self-activity. A fur- 
ther value of activities is that they may often 
give a sense of solidarity to a wide group, 
which is an essential part of the training of 
the young; it is a part which is doubtless over- 
done at present, but it would be very re- 
grettable if it were to be omitted altogether. 
From the faculty point of view, activities have 
a very great value in facilitating faculty con- 
trol of school life. The growth of school activ- 
ities in recent years, and not the development 
of new theories of education, would seem to 
have been chiefly instrumental in making 
school interesting for the student, and un- 
doubtedly helps to account for the recent suc- 
cess of the public schools in holding their stu- 
dents through the years of high school. There 
is added the fact that most of the activities 
carried on in the schools would probably 
exist in one form or another whether the fac- 
ulty fostered them or not. If the faculty is 
able to foster and control them, there is at 
least a greater likelihood that they will sub- 
serve ends acceptable to the faculty than there 
would be if activities were quite spontaneous. 
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SUMMARY 

ITie purpose of this chapter has been to show how tlie processes of education 
permeate the fabric of the entire community, to indicate that the quality of community 
life is to be judged by the kinds of persons developed through participation in it, and 
to point out that die school considered in its totality is like a community and must be 
judged by the same criteria. In the course of develox^lng tliese main points, a number 
of causal factors were brought into the picture. It was noted that changes have occurred 
in community life, and that these changes have been accompanied by severe stresses and 
strains in the social fabric. As a result, the school has become an object of controversy. 
Both conservative and progressive elements of the community recognize that, as the 
school educates the immature members of the community, it necessarily teaches them to 
accept some things and to reject others. Each element is therefore concerned that the 
schools program be conducted in the interest of the community— conceived in terms of 
its own point of view. How to participate in the resulting struggle to conti*ol tlie schools 
and thereby use the conflict for public enlightenment about its common interest in 
education is one of the most pressing problems facing the i)rofession of teaching. 

Specifically, the substance of tliis chapter can be summarized in the following 
main i)oints: 

1. The school is a social system and, like all such systems, is organized according 
to one or more principles. In the case of the school, one of the chief principles is tliat of 
authority; that is, students are subordinate to the teachers by virtue of the fact that 
teachers possess the knowledge and skill which students need. This principle runs all 
through the make-up of the school, shaping the relations of student to student and 
teacher to teacher. 

2. The school is a social system not only in the sense that it is an organization of 
individuals but also because it has its own folkways, mores, traditions, and the like. These 
constitute the culture of tlie school, and they determine the behavior of teachers, students, 
and all others connected with the school. They fix the meaning of good and bad conduct, 
success and failure, and goals and the means of their attainment. The school s culture, 
like that of other social systems, is not internally consistent. It contains contradictory 
mores and traditions. The rules that students build up among themselves as students are 
often quite contrary to those that teachers follow in forming their expectations of stu- 
dents. For example, the mores of the students may demand that the individual, instead 
of being a bookworm, study only enough to get by. But the mores of the teachers may 
demand that teachers expect the best effort from their students, and that students exert 
themselves to the utmost in the pursuit of their school work. 

3. The fact that the school is a social system means that each individual in it, 
teacher no less than student, is affected in one way or another by the system, depending 
upon the statuses he assumes and the roles he plays. Sometimes what the individual 
learns from the system is good, as, for example, when he learns some of the social skills 
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from participation in an extracurricular activity. Then again, if he learns that only those 
who have wealth and prestige get the benefits of the social activities, he may come to 
doubt the good motives of others and to sneer at all conventions. The fact that many 
things are learned in the school outside the classroom is being taken into account in 
today^s schools. This is why attention is now being given to the improvement of the 
schools social climate through changes in the organization and operation of the school 
at all levels. 

4. The school is not only a social system in itself. It is also a part of a larger 
system, called the community. It bears an interdependent relation to the larger system; 
that is, the school mirrors significant aspects of the community, and the school in turn 
influences the community as it shapes tlie students in its charge. This means that social 
changes of major magnitude, such as new ways of making a living or new political and 
economic beliefs, will ultimately affect the purposes if not the content and methods of 
teaching. Uncertainties and conflicts among members of the community may reach into 
the school, upsetting its normal processes and routines. As was seen in the case of “Middle- 
town,” the school cannot be isolated from the motivations, security systems, and outlooks 
of the various sorts of people that make up the modem community. 

5. The large system of which the school is a part also educates the individuals 
who participate in its processes. It is a very diversified system, consisting of many social 
strata, groups, cliques, and organizations. Yet it is characterized by a culture of its own- 
folkways, mores, and traditions. As the individual plays his various roles in the commu- 
nity, he takes on the ways of behaving common to his culture as well as those belonging 
to his social stratum. These learnings affect for good or ill the work of the school. Since 
the school and community are thus interwoven, the teacher of today works with the 
community as it seeks to improve itself and in this way reinforces the effectiveness of 
the school. 

In this part of the book, the school has been treated as a part of a larger scheme 
of life. It has been presented as an institution designed to perform a specialized task 
which in simple societies is performed by the entire social group. One import of this 
role is that the school always operates within a social context. Thus far this context has 
been taken for granted. Little attention has been given to it as such. Since the school is 
dependent upon it, we need to understand this context if we are to understand the educa- 
tional problems arising in the school a^id community. It is the task of the next five chapters 
to deal with this subject. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. If it is true that the community educates, the child will probably know a great 
deal when he enters school for the first time. Make a list of some of the more significant 
learnings, both desirable and undesirable, that a child may acquire before he enters school. 
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2. Make a list of the things the various citizens of Middletown want their children 

to get from school. How many of these things do you think the school should provide? 
Why? What, if anything, have these citizens overlooked? , 

3. The Lynds found considerable distrust of the schools in Middletown- Does all 
the distrust stem from the same source? How do you account for this distrust? 

4. It is said tliat the school is a social system. Try to identify the difFerent parts 
of the school and show how they are related as the parts of a system. In what way, if 
at all, is the work of the teacher facilitated by the culture of the school? In what way is it 
impeded? 

5. It is frequently said that the teacher should be informal in working with stu- 
dents in social groups, that he should be a member of the gioup in a genuine sense. How, 
if at all, does the principle of authority as it operates in school qualify this view of the 
teacher s relation to his students? Is this principle necessary? Why? 

6. How, if at all, are the teacher’s interests and points of view shaped by the school 
system and its culture? 

7. Make a plan for studying a community in order to find out how its various 
agencies operate. For suggestions see Your Community: Its Provisions for Health, Edu- 
cation, Safety, and Welfare, by Joanna C. Colcord. 

1. You may wish to read more about American communities, especially as they 
relate to the school. If you do, you should by all means read “American Communities,” by 
Howard W. Beers, and “The Community School and Larger Geographic Areas,” by Paul 
R. Hanna, in the National Society for the Study of Education, Fifty-second Yearbook, 
Part II, pp. 15-31 and 228-238. The first of these describes the shift from intimate commu- 
nity life to the impersonal community life of today, and sets forth diflferent views of com- 
munities together with their value systems. The secqnd article explains the expansion of 
the local community into a world community and the meaning of this expansion for 
education. 

2. For a stimulating discussion of the nature of the modem community and it 
relation to the school, see Education in the Humane Community, by Joseph K. Hart. 

3. For a good standard reference on the community in America, see American 
Community Behavior: An Analysis of Problems Confronting American Communities 
Today, by Jessie Bernard. A good sociology of the community. 
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Ihe web of social relationships which, taken all together, defines “society” is never 
completely homogeneous. People in the same society differ in interests, in taste, in occu- 
pation, in age, in sex, and in status and power. Society is a j^artial integration of the 
lives of people who are specialized in various ways, whether tlie specialization is based 
on biological, psychological, economic, or social diiferences or, as is usually the case, on 
some combination of these. Specialization means variety— variety witliin the conformities, 
large or small, which social integration requires. 


FUNCTIONAL SPECIALIZATION AND SOCIAL GBOUPS 

Social groups form along the lines of the various specializations that exist within 
a society. Groups serve to coordinate the variety of special ways of lite and tliought that 
both challenge and enrich the common denominators of belief and practice to which all 
members of a society tend to coiiforin. It may be a like recreational interest or hobby that 
brings peoi)le into a group— a ches.s society, an athletic association, a jazz club. Purposes 
and ideals held in common by some members of society but iiot by others account for the 
formation of other social groups— churches, patriotic societies, or reform parties. Men 
and women of the same occupation band together to defend and promote their own 
welfare and the craft for which they '^tand. Labor unions, trade associations, professional 
bodies are groups of this sort. Women organize women s clubs, and men form men’s 
societies. Age may furnish the special bases of group formation— young people form and 
join youth organizations, whereas their grandparents find their way into a senior citizens’ 
club which is pressing for better old-age pensions. 

The social groups thus far used as illustrations are voluntary associations, groups 
which individuals are more or less free to join or not, as they choose. Other important 
groups have less of this voluntary character. Nonvolunlary groups are usually associated 
with some established social institution— family, school, or government. Membership in 
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these groups tends to be mandatory, at least for the parts of the population directly 
concerned. 

If a man and woman want legally to live together and rear children, they must 
form a family group which conforms, at least in some respects, to the family institutions 
of the society. For either to leave the association requires legal action. Children are not 
free to join the family of their choice and, up to a certain age, at least, their freedom to 
resign from a specific family association is limited sharply by law. Similarly, children are 
required to go to school and are put into groups— first- or seventh-grade classes, for 
example— with little freedom of choice on their part. Finally, in the modern world, all 
people are born into citizenship, membership in the political association related to some 
national government or another. Hurdles of various degrees of diflBculty must be nego- 
tiated in order for a person to change his membership from one national group to another. 

Social groups, voluntary and involuntary, are the effective links between indi- 
viduals and the society to which they belong. For the very young child, the family group 
is at first the total and unitary link. As he grows older, the person does not outgrow 
group identifications. Rather, he grows into new and varied group memberships to fit, 
more or less well, the changing and differentiating purposes and functions of his 
life. To every individual, the larger society is represented by the groups to which he 
belongs. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL GROUPS 

The functions of specific groups are extremely various, but several typical func- 
tions can be identified to help us in analyzing and thinking about the groups to which 
we or others belong. One group- a “natural group,” such as a family, for example— may 
serve several functions. Other groups may be formed and designed to serve one function 
primarily. 

One function of groups is to furnish the immediate satisfaction which results from 
the association of people of like minds and interests. Friendshij) and play groups of 
various sorts serve this function of providing immediate enjoyment for their members. 
A recreational group is an example. If a game which is immediately interesting to its 
participants requires several people to carry it through, a group becomes a necessary 
instrument to achieve the common satisfaction. 

Groups are also necessary to serve the purposes of work. If a piece of work requires 
the specialized contributions of several people, a group is formed to organize and coordi- 
nate the joint effort. A construction gang, a production team in a factory or ofiBce, or a 
curriculum committee of teachers in a school system illustrates this function of group 
organization. 

People may organize and use groups as instruments of social action designed to 
change features of their social environment with which they are dissatisfied. Closely 
related to the social-action function is the function of defense, in which a group defends 
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the rights and privileges of its members against encroachment by some other group or 
by the majority of people. 

A group may be used as a medium of education and learning for its members. 
In our society, the family group is the medium through which young children first learn 
the ways of the culture. Learning in later life continues to be best accomplished tlirough 
groups that bring people who know one aspect of culture into association with those who 
know it less well so that learning by the latter may be advanced. A classroom group in 
a school or a training group of adults in industry illustrates such specially designed 
learning groups. 

A fifth function of a group is to help people reinforce their distinctive beliefs and 
ideals and achieve rededication to them. Such groups commonly employ rituals with deep 
common significance and emotional power for their members. Religious associations per- 
haps best illustrate this function of group experience, though secular groups often serve 
this purpose for their members. 

THE SPECIAL CONCERNS OF EDUCATORS WITH SOCIAL GROUPS 

Every member of society is concerned from birth to death with social groups, both 
the in-groups, to which he belongs, and the out-groups, which compete or collaborate 
with his own. Educators— teachers and administrators— as members of society are no 
exception to this general rule. But what groups are of especial concern to educators in 
their professional role? 

Educators are members of a profession. As such they constitute a special-interest, 
occupational group within our society. Like other organized interest groups, they are 
concerned with advancing and defending the interests and welfare of their members— 
their income, their job security, their right to teach without harmful interference from 
other social groups, and their social status within the community. In addition, its special 
professional concern with improved education for children and young people inevitably 
involves the educational profession iji attempts to influence legislation and public policy 
in which the quality and availability of education are at stake. In brief, educators as an 
interest group must deal with other organized interest groups. They need, therefore, to 
become students of organized interest groups in our society. 

The school shares with the family basic responsibility for the education of young 
people. Whether this divided responsibility breeds collaboration or competition depends 
in part on how well educators understand the family groups from which their students 
come. 

Traditionally, schools have shared with families and churches the responsibility 
for educating children and young people. But more recently other educational agencies 
liave come in to complicate the division of educational responsibility. Group-work 
agencies such as the YWCA, YMCA, YMHA, Boy and Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls; youth 
centers and councils; public recreation departments with youth programs— these suggest 
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a few of the auspices of ‘new” learning groups which educators must today take into 
account Educators need to understand youth groups as part of the educational machinery 
of our society. < 

At the heart of the teachers work is the classroom grouiD. Teachers ha\^e been 
working with classrooms for many years. But only recently have classrooms been care- 
fully studied as learning growp.s— groups designed and developed to stimulate and support 
common and individual learnings by the members. 

In studying this chapter, we should keep in mind the following questions: 

1. What effects has the decline of tlie local community had on the group life of 
the American people? Upon the responsibilities of the American school? 

2. What is the role of the organized interest group in cur own society? What 
problems has the growth of such groups created for the educational profession? 

3. What changes liave occurred in American family life? What has produced these 
changes? What are the major causes of parent-youth conflict? How do the changes in the 
family and in parent-child relationships b(‘ar on the w'ork of the school? 

4. What is the educational significance of the fact tliat the classroom is a group 
rather than a mere collection of individuals? What should bo the relationship between 
these groups and the school? 

The selections that follow are divided into three groups, each dealing wuth a dif- 
ferent aspect of the^ relationship between education and the varif)us social groups in our 
society. The first group, comprising Selections 11-14, is concerned with the (‘ducational 
problems arising out of the emergence of a multigroup socic'ty. It depicts the decline f>f 
the closely knit communal neighborhood characteristic of the early nineteenth century 
and the emergence of a welter of large anrl imwcrful organized interest groups, (^ach 
with its own somewhat different s(K*ial philosophy and program, which now compete lor 
the allegiance of the individual. Some of the most important social and educational conse- 
quences of this development are considered in later chapters of the book, but in Selection 
14, Thomas and Znaniecki suggest something of the serious educational i^roblcm created 
by the decline of the communal neighborhood as a force for the development of stable, 
integrated personalities. 

The second group of selections deals with man’s most important social and educa- 
tional group— the family. After noting the significance of the family as the individuars 
first social group, these selections outline some of the major changes that have taken 
place in the functions and character of the family as the result of recent social changes. 
They then indicate the basic differences between rural and urban families; the last 
reading in this group undertakes to pinpoint the primary sources of parent-youth conflict 
in contemporary society. 

The final group of three selections has as its subject matter two tyi^cs of organized 
youth groups under adult sponsorship— the classroom, and organized youth groups such 
as the Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, the school and church clubs, and the Little League, as 
well as the older, youth-led organizations. 
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SECTION A 

ORGANIZED INTEREST GROUPS 


1 1 ■ The Decline of the Local Community 


Whatever its actual role in current social organization, the local community continues to 
play a prominent part in the imaginative life of the American people, perhaps especially 
among educators. Americans like to think of neighborlincss as a quality of their social 
life— of neighbors joining hands to w'ork and play together. But the concrete images that 
underlie this ideal tend to be old ones which have disappeared in modern life— the barn 
raisings and husking bees of the pioneer community. We like to think of the town meet- 
ing, where people from all walks of life assemble to work out problems together. But 
town meetings have tended to decline everywhere as agencies of local government. We 
think of local school districts as following ideally the lines of local community organiza- 
tion. But careful studies of actual districting show this ideal to be in large part a myth. 
As Robert C. Angell, a sociologist keenly interested in the problem of social integration, 
reminds us, the local community has declined as a unit of social organization in America. 
This is the sociological fact. 


In earlier, simpler societies, the local commu 
nity was ecjually as imporiant as the family 
and religious institutions in supplying the in- 
dividual with a sense of basic common values. 
And it was much more important than the 
larger society itself which, because corn muni- 
cation was poor, could foster such values only 
in the most general and abstract way. But the 
local community had worked out a way of 
actual common living. It was a world whose 
culture was in part unique. Over a period of 
time this culture had come to embody the 
values tjiat were implicii in the mode of life. 


IVoplc accepted these common values as they 
grew up, just as they did the kind of food 
they ate or the methods of agriculture they 
used. Each member of the community was 
accorded his place in the whole through the 
operation of accepted principles. He felt him- 
self a member of a moral community. 

And what was true of the individual as a 
will-unit was true also of groups. They were 
likewise in harmony with, and to that degree 
subservient to, community standards. All 
fitted together to form a highly integrated 
whole. 


[From Robert C. Angell, The Integration of American Society, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1941, pp. 190-194. Used by permission of the publishers and the author. Original edition out 
of print. Lithoprint edition, Ovcrbcck Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1947. Footnotes omitted.] 
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This type of local community has practi- 
cally vanished in America. One may find it 
exemplified perhaps in a few isolated villages, 
but the great bulk of our citizens come under 
its influence no longer. The improvements in 
communication and transportation, the 
growth of large-scale capitalism, and increas- 
ing social dillcrentiation have produced a 
type of life antithetical to this old-fashioned 
local community. Even farmers no longer 
find their recreation together in a country 
neighborhood but come to town to enjoy the 
movies or the picnics provided by enterpris- 
ing business men. 

The various types of groups . . . find 
themselves largely playing their parts upon a 
bigger stage. It is not so much that they have 
broken through the confines of the local com- 
munity as that the latter has gradually melted 
away as an effective container. It is as if the 
sides and back of a theater stage were sud- 
denly to dissolve into thin air and the actors 
be left playing their roles against the natural 
horizon. These groups are not so much 
brought under the influence of a larger whole 
as emancipated from the smaller one. They 
are little governed therefore by any sense of 
obligation except to their own self-contained 
moral principles. 

The individual is not so morally emanci- 
pated as are these groups because he comes 
directly under the influence of the family and 
sometimes the church; whereas the groups 
only feel such influence indirectly through 
the mediation of their members. A strongly 
religious man is much more likely to embody 
his moral values in his personal conduct than 
in the conduct of a capitalist enterprise of 
which he happens to be the president. But, 
though there may be a difference in the de- 
gree of total moral emancipation, there is little 
difference in the emancipation from a sense 
of obligation to local community standards. 
These have vanished for the individual quite 
as much as for the group. The conventions 
that apply to manners and the like are hardly 
moral at all. It is because of this fact that we 
arc justified in regarding the local commu- 
nity as morally vestigial. 

The seeming exception to tBs general prin- 


ciple, the professional man in smaller towns, 
is interesting to analyze. The local doctors, 
for instance, feel obligations tQ look after the 
sick even though they are not paid for it. This 
sense of duty was certainly developed orig- 
inally under the influence of the close com- 
munity. It was taken up and reenforced by 
other agencies, however in this case by the 
professional association itself. The sense of 
obligation is now almost completely sup- 
ported by this secondary source, though it is 
perhaps true that it will not long survive the 
extinction of the moral community in which 
it first developed. Professional men will 
hardly go on feeling an obligation compatible 
with a type of life that no longer exists. Doc- 
tors may continue to feel moral duty toward 
their fellows, but it will not be determined by 
whether their fellows are members of the 
same local community or not. 

Some may contend that our report of the 
death of the local moral community is, like 
that of Mark Twain’s, grossly exaggerated. 
Four lines of evidence can be brought for- 
ward to sustain this contention, but ¥ believe 
that all four can be successfully countered. 

Fiist, one can point to the local government 
and to the public interest in it. The answer 
here is ‘nut to deny the fact but merely to as- 
sert that one is dealing in this case with a 
different group from the old local commu- 
nity. This is the village or municipality as a 
political entity, a very different thing. A voter 
is by no means a whole person. He is express- 
ing himself in relation to the necessary co- 
ercive order of the local community but is 
not participating in an all-round complex of 
life like a play group or a family. It was such 
a complex that the local community once 
was and is no longer. 

Second, one can cite various neighborly 
manifestations in contemporary local com- 
munities. Bur these manifestations are either 
charities and the like — which again arc specific 
groups with specialized purposes — or they are 
“circles” which by no means represent all pop- 
ulation elements. Such circles may exercise 
some integrating effect upon their* members, 
but they tend to be exclusive and to represent 
narrow, often intolerant and antisocietal, 
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attitudes and points of view. Bridge-playing 
matrons are just as much examples of this phe- 
nomenon as atset of pool-room hangers-on. 

A third objection might be that there exist 
some important expressions of community 
spirit which have nothing to do with the gov- 
ernment, social agencies, or other such special 
forms. Community pageants, community or- 
chestras and choruses, and community the- 
aters might be cited. These are indeed evi- 
dences of common orientation, but they are 
quite atypical. Few communities possess 
them. The fact is that they have usually been 
established precisely in order to combat com- 
munity disintegration. Realizing the trend of 
contemporary events, forward-looking citi- 
zens, bent on reversing the trend, have spon- 
sored such community efforts. They rarely 
constitute anything that would be called an 
expression of a “natural” community. 

The fourth line of evidence in support of 
the contention that the local community is 
not morally vestigial derives from the effect 
of daily newspapers. Many see in the “public” 
of our modern newspaper the existence of a 
moral community — not, to be sure, the face- 
to-face community of former days, but a 
group. 


It is true that, because the individual’s life 
is so largely a local matter, he feels the neces- 
sity of keeping up with the current of local 
events. A high percentage of all families will 
be found to be reading the local daily regu- 
larly. In so far as this reading keeps the resi- 
dents in touch with one another and gives 
them insight into the lives of those on other 
social levels it perhaps develops fellow-feeling 
and promotes community integration. But 
any such effect must be very w^eak because 
the creation of common values is the work of 
a common life — intimate living together— not 
just knowing about one another. The smaller 
the community the more the press-developed 
unity tends to become real through common 
living, but in our large metropolitan centers 
the result must be largely good, but transi- 
tory, intentions. Even the community projects 
sometimes sponsored and successfully carried 
out by the local press do not necessarily prove 
the contrary. Such projects may be “put over” 
in a burst of public enthusiasm that leaves 
little lasting trace upon the members of die 
community. If it is a public swimming pool, 
for instance, they may very shortly begin dis- 
puting about its use by different elements of 
the population. 


12 • The Importance of Organized Groups 


Organized interest groups have, for many people, replaced the local community as a 
central object of social allegiance. Tliese groups would not maintain their psychological 
hold if tliey did not satisfy important needs in people’s personal lives. What are the needs 
which organized groups have come to fulfill for people in our society as local communities 
have declined, as the depersonalization of human relationships in work and civic life by 
industrial organization and city living has been accomplished, as old social anchorages 
have been lost in processes of rapid change? 'Tlus is the question that the pioneer social 
worker Prace Coyle seeks to answer in the following selection. 

[From Grace L. Coyle, Social Profess in Organized Groups, Richard R. Smith, 1930, pp. 

9, 11-14. Used by permission.] 
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IVlany circumstances have conspired to give 
the organized group a strategic position. The 
growth of large cities, the vastness of our 
world, the mechanical and impersonal charac- 
ter of many of our daily occupations, have 
been in part responsible for the tremendous 
growth in organizations which is so charac- 
teristic a feature of our communities. 

• • • 

Human beings . . . cannot exist without 
social contacts and without the expression of 
common interests. The decline of the neigh- 
borhood as a significant unit has meant in- 
evitably the growth of organizations which 
provide psychological neighborhoods of a 
specialized sort. Some groups, such as social 
clubs or country clubs, supply contacts on a 
basis of general sociability and include mem- 
bers of different ages and sexes. Much of such 
activity, however, separates the members of 
the family and sharpens the specialization of 
interests by serving only one or two in one 
organization. Membership in several organ- 
izations counteracts such specialization to 
some extent, but the results are a different 
type of personality. The kind of personal 
unity developed out of a society which em- 
bodied most of the aspects of life within one 
group — as in the closely knit neighborhood 
or the church of the Middle Ages, was a unity 
not consciously achieved but unconsciously 
fashioned by the impact of a single environ- 
ment — like the action of waves on a pebble. 
As soon as interests become differentiated 
and find expression in various groups each re- 
ceives stimulus in a somewhat different set- 
ting. The result is versatility — a many-faceted 
personality whose unity if secured, must be 
“wrought into consistency” by the act of 
choice. It is through the development of or- 
ganized groups on an interest basis, supplant- 
ing the old ties of the neighborhood that a 
new type of social life is being created out of 
our large city environment. 

The very size of our milieu has necessitated 
the growth of organizations to protect the 
self-esteem of the individual. As Laski has 


said “the individual is lost in a big world un- 
less there are fellowships to guard him.” In 
the realm of politics especially this sense of 
impotence in the face of vast social forces 
makes the legal right to citizenship often 
seem an empty promise which was won just 
in time to become worthless. Within the more 
compassable limits of a face-to-face organiza- 
tion, the individual can regain his claim to 
uniqueness and consideration. Where these 
organizations become loo large, he is likely to 
lose it again and to require new formations of 
subgroups within if he is to hold on to a pos- 
session at once elusive and profoundly im- 
portant. 

The sense of impotence in our vast social 
setting may be in some sense an illusif»n as 
the defenders of individualistic democracy in- 
sist. On the behavior of us all, the final result 
in social action docs depend. But its necessary 
diffusion, while it may not mean actual im- 
j)otcncc, robs the participation of the imme- 
diate sense of significance. The subjective 
and to a large extent the objective answer to 
this difficulty lies rather in the organization 
of groups. Collective action represents the re- 
turn to power of the individual, but in a dif- 
ferent form and it is that recognition wdiich 
has built many of our numerous and power- 
ful associations. 

Not only its vastness but its impersonality 
gives our milieu its peculiar tone. Much of 
the impact which it makes upon the indi- 
vidual is through impersonal forms. The gos- 
sip of the tabloids replaces the intercourse of 
the back fence. Bill-board advertising is sub- 
stituted for the persuasions of the pedlar or 
the more recent arts of the corner store- 
keeper. The prevalence of the impersonal re- 
lation between employer and worker is one of 
the commonplaces of industrial development. 
The penetrating character of our “machine- 
made pre-conceptions” as Vcblen calls them, 
is evident throughout the entire fabric of our 
.social life. It seems quite probable that some 
of the growth of organizations can be ac- 
counted for as an attempt at compensation 
and escape from the impcnsonal social en- 
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vironmcnt. The need for human intercourse 
in its personal aspect is as urgent as ever and 
if our surrounydings do not provide it in one 
form, we will create it in another. 

It is possible also that a form of economic 
organization which condemns the great ma- 
jority to the pursuit of their occupations of 
ends not their own, requires the provision in 
other aspects of its life for an abundance of 
purposive activity. Certainly the growth of 
oiganizations presents a development much 
more encouraging to active mental effori and 
initiative than is found in the success of the 
passive commercialized amusements. 


It is interesting to consider also whether the 
continued growth of the ritualistic organiza- 
tions has its root in the lack of color and sig- 
nificance in the life of the individual in our 
industrial communities. With their honorific 
titles, their hierarchies and elaborate rituals, 
it is possible that they provide a compensation 
for the sense of insignificance which threatens 
to engulf their members in the daily round of 
employment. That this need is very wide- 
spread is witnessed by their prevalence in 
other rimes and places, but it seems likely that 
they serve an es[)ecial want in our mecha- 
nized society. 


13 • The Social Significance of Organized Interests 


The following sck‘ctioTi dealing with the power and role of organized interest groups in 
American life, has l)c(*n compiled from two sources. The first part, from William O. 
Stanleys Education ami Social Integration, is concerned primarily with the relation of 
these groups to the public welfare To many Americans of the middle class, teachers 
among them, organized interest groups seem to have an aura of immorality. They connote 
social and political prc.'ssure, social struggle, and the elevation of self-interest over public 
interest. Stanley cliallenges tliis popular coneeplion of organized groups and seeks to 
clarify the moral-i^olitical issue which the fragmentation of “public” interest has produced 
in our society. 

The second part, by E. PenJlclon Herring— a political scientist who has studied 
intensively pressure groups in American politics— calls attention to the powerful role 
which these groups nov^' play in the determination of public policy. 

Traditionally, representatives in American government, local, state, or national, 
have been chosen on the basis of geographic area. This basis of representation reflected 
the social fact that citizens living in the same locality held more or less common opinions 
on issues of the day. However, when local and sectional interests and opinions tend to 
be divided rather than common, a representative from a geographic area finds it difficult 
to represent all the people in his area. Distinct interests tend now to be channeled and 
articulated by organized groups— labor unions, trade associations, professional societies, 
and the like. Lobbies have grown up in connection with many legislative bodies, and 
lobbyist;? for the most part represent organized interest groups. Herring considers the 
meaning of these groups for modern representative and democratic government. 
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individual voice ... has all but lost its 
effectiveness in the complex and impersonal 
relationships which now govern the most in- 
timate concerns of ordinary men and women. 
In the small, face-to-face communities of the 
nineteenth century every person, no matter 
how humble, counted for his full worth as an 
individual both in the formulation of public 
opinion and, on the local stage at least, in the 
determination of public policy. Throughout 
the early days of the Republic American de- 
mocracy rested squarely upon the solid rock 
of individual participation in the affairs of 
the community; and it was precisely for this 
reason that local and state governments were 
almost universally regarded as the bulwarks 
of the power of the people. But in the great 
society created by science and technology the 
individual citizen, as Professor Harold Laski 
has remarked, secures effective power only as 
a member of an organized group. Individ- 
uals, to be sure, are still heard but, except for 
a few outstanding and unique personalities, 
they are heard for the most part not as indi- 
viduals but as the leaders and spokesmen of 
powerful interests. Hence, men have cither 
withdrawn from the arena of public affairs 
or they have turned to group action and to 
group expression of opinion. Consequently, 
organized associations representing special- 
ized and particular interests in society are in 
large measure the media through which in- 
dividuals participate in public affairs. The or- 
ganized interest group, therefore, has replaced 
the local community as the effective agency 
of public opinion and politics just as special 
interests and occupations have replaced the 
neighborhood as the major force in the shap- 
ing of the conduct and beliefs of persons. 

The ubiquity of organized groups in con- 
temporary society is a matter of common 
knowledge; the typical American is a mem- 
ber of not one but several such associations. 


Naturally, a large proportion of these organ- 
izations, while they undoubtedly serve some 
more or less vital need in the lives of their 
members, arc not of any great significance 
cither in shaping the character of persons or 
in determining the contours of public policy. 
Others, however, as has been suggested above, 
have their roots deep in the social structure 
itself, [growing] . . . directly out of the rela- 
tions men bear to the fundamental institu- 
tions of our time. The most conspicuous, and 
perhaps the most significant examples of this 
category of associations are to be found in the 
occupational and professional organizations 
(such as the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Farmer’s Union, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Bar Association, and the National 
Education Association) based upon the func- 
tional relationships of different groups to the 
economic processes of society; but even a 
casual inspection will indicate that every ma- 
jor social institution is surrounded by a clus- 
ter of organized associations representing the 
particular interests of different groups. Un- 
like ^ 19 - earlier community, no one of these 
associations ever expresses the full personality 
of any of its members. But they do represent 
fundamental human concerns and they are 
now the only effective means by which indi- 
viduals can either make their wants known 
or influence significantly the course of events. 
Consequently, a large share of the loyalty and 
allegiance which men formerly gave to their 
local community has been transferred to 
special interest groups. Organized associa- 
tions, therefore, occupy a much more signifi- 
cant place in twentieth-century America than 
they did in the America of de Tocqucville 
and Lord Bryce. It is not simply that they are 
now much more numerous and powerful 
than they were formerly; although that, of 
course, is true. It is rather that a century ago 
they did not penetrate below the surface of 



[From William O. Stanley, Education and Social Integration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953, pp. 6-9. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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American life, whereas they have now be- 
come part and parcel of the very core of 
American society. 

Yet it is doubtful that we have even now 
begun to grasp the full significance of organ- 
ized associations. Their power has been 
widely recognized but their legitimacy has 
been sharply questioned, primarily on the 
ground that they are essentially pressure 
groups engaged in the dubious task of ad- 
vancing narrow and selfish interests in oppo- 
sition to the public welfare. There is, indeed, 
some ground for this position. These groups 
have been organized precisely in order to 
fight for particular interests, and each of them 
has a program designed to serve that interest. 
From the standpoint of the external observer, 
their activities can frequently be described in 
terms of selfish pressure for partial and pri- 
vate ends. Nevertheless, the role of organized 
interest groups in American society cannot be 
fully comprehended in such terms. Each of 
these groups represents a portion of the pub- 
lic, the more important of them a large and 
significant portion; consequently, their inter- 
ests are in some measure a part of the public 
intere.st. Moreover, these groups typically con- 
ceive their purposes, not in terms of purely 
private advantage, but in terms of their con- 
ception of the common weal; they usually re- 
gard their respective programs, not as ob- 
stacles to the common good, but as an essen- 
tial condition of its realization. Each of these 
groups has developed, consciously ot uncon- 
sciously, some social philosophy; .ach of 
them must be understood as making, in some 
particulars at least, proposals to the American 
public with respect to the goals of American 
life and the means by which they are to be 
achieved. Nor can these proposals be dis- 
missed with impunity as sheer ratic.jaliza- 
tions. The members of pressure groups are 
also members of society; as such, they, no 
more than other men, can free themselves in 
their own minds from the common obliga- 
tion to respect the public weal. Moreover, in 
order to advance the interests which they 
represent, pressure groups must frequently 
secure the cooperation of other groups. 


Hence, they arc compelled both by moral 
principles of their members and the practical 
necessities of the situation to relate their par- 
ticular interest to the general welfare. 

The tendency of men, where vital interests 
arc at stake, to erect their particular concern 
into a universal may be readily admitted. But 
that is a principle which is limited to no sin- 
gle group, and it is pertinent to ask where, in 
a modern industrial society, the impartial 
public is to be located. The fact is that the ex- 
istence of powerful organized interests in 
American society is the reflection of the divi- 
sion of that society into significant functional 
groups, ... as the existence of group per- 
spectives and points of view is a reflection of 
the absence, in part at least, of universally ac- 
cepted standards of public welfare. In the last 
analysis, the conflict of social philosophies and 
programs represented by the welter of con- 
tending interest groups is a competition of 
contrasting theories of the public good, un- 
doubtedly conditioned by the particular inter- 
ests cherished by each of these groups, but 
not, in any sense, simply a cynical and selfish 
dogfight conceived solely in terms of purely 
private advantage. 

The public interest, in the modern world, is 
an achievement rather than an original 
datum; . . . acceptable standards of public 
welfare must include in some measure, as 
they must also transcend, the particular inter- 
ests of the functional groups necessarily in- 
volved in the social structure. It may also be 
added th't it is probable that where such 
standards are achieved, the competing con- 
ceptions of public welfare cherished by these 
organized groups inevitably furnish an im- 
portant element of the material out of which 
they are fashioned. While these groups, there- 
fore, arc pressure groups, that label docs not 
fully define their meaning; indeed, their pri- 
mary significance cannot be comprehended at 
all in such terms. Rather, they must be under- 
stood as representatives of important group 
interests in American society, and as the bear- 
ers of pregnant propositions concerning the 
meaning of the public welfare and the defini- 
tion of the ends of public policy. 
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Today when the voter becomes fired with 
an overpowering conviction as to the truth or 
falsity of a particular matter of political, so- 
cial, or economic importance, he does not im- 
mediately look to the party as the vehicle to 
give support and expression to his doctrine. 
He finds about him numerous organized 
groups built around certain definite interests. 
It is to them that he turns for support and co- 
operation, and it is a rare point of view, in- 
deed, that docs not find among them some 
society or national association that is not al- 
ready sponsoring whatever the most fertile 
mind of man can conceive. There have al- 
ways been organized groups, fraternal, re- 
ligious, social, and economic. There have ap- 
peared from time to time in the history of the 
country various minority political parlies, 
such as the Populists, the Greenbackers, and 
the Know-Nothings, which have arisen in ad- 
vocacy of some specific principles or some 
narrow program. 

The organized groups to which the voter 
turns today partake of the characteristics of 
both the typical “society” and the minority 
party. They resemble the former in that they 
have a listed membership, duly elected offi- 
cers, dues to pay, meetings to attend, and a 
continuous existence. They resemble the latter 
in that they have a direct interest in certain 
phases of politics, a policy toward the govern- 
ment, and often a definite program to be ob- 
tained at the hands of the legislators. In theii 
support of a particular policy and point of 
view they act in the capacity of a representa- 
tive agency toward the government. Their 
whole raison d'etre is predicated upon a 
principle, either altruistic or selfish, and suc- 
cess means nothing unless it is the success of 
this interest. Examples of such organizations 
arc known to everyone: The Anti-Saloon 
League, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the W.C.T.U., the National 


Grange, and the League of Ndtions Non- 
Partisan Association are among the more fa- 
miliar. 

Within very recent years these groups have 
increased and multiplied. More important 
still, they have become highly organized and 
are today conducted by shrewd and capable 
leaders. Now because of improved means of 
communication, thcr^c groups, no longer hin- 
dered by geographic limitations, arc organiz- 
ing on a national and even world-wide scale. 
They are assuming a place of first importance 
in the expression of public sentiment. They 
represent compact and determined groups 
who know what they want and how they 
want it. In their methods, in their numbers, 
and in their influence they arc becoming a 
problem in representative government. They 
constitute a devclc^pment which should be 
considered in the light of the accepted theory 
of representation. T’hesc organized groups ap- 
proach the individual from an angle that is at 
variance with the viewpoint accepted by cur- 
rent thepry. The attitude of the party toward 
the voter is in harmony with orthodox ideas 
of representation: the political party treats 
him as a citizen wdth a national point of view. 

* * * 

Democratic dogma postulates that the citi- 
zenry put thought of the national welfare 
before that of the individual. The general pres- 
ence of this attitude constitutes a well dis- 
posed public sentiment. The citizens are sup- 
posed to take a broad view of national affairs. 
T his makes up the “public opinion” that is to 
rule the country. Apparently the tendency of 
associations and leagues of citizens formed 
for the accomplishment of their own particu- 
lar purposes ignores the theory that the gen- 
eral good should be the consideration of the 
citizen before that of any one group. This 
theory of the general welfare, however, fails 


[From E. Pendleton Herring, Group Representation Before Congress, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1929, pp. 2-8, 10-12, 267-268, Used by permission of the publishers.] 
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to take into account the circumstances and 
conditions under which people actually live. 
Geographic divisions represent voters ade- 
quately if they arc considered simply as popu- 
lation capable of being arbitrarily divided 
into arithmetical areas. It fails to consider 
that men live their lives not as citizens of a 
state or voters in a congressional district, but 
as members of various business, social, fra- 
ternal, and economic units. It is in these units 
that their chief interests lie, not in wards and 
precincts. The relationship to government is 
at best vague and rarely examined. Tlicre is 
the post office, the traffic court, the tax bill, 
talk of elections, and voting at intervals, but 
the vital interests of the people are not with 
these concerns. They arc asked at certain sea- 
sons of the year to cease being doctors or 
grocers or pacifists and become simply citi- 
zens and voters. Many find this difficult to do, 
others neglect entirely to make the attempt. 
The low percentage of the voters going to the 
polls illustrates this clearly. The allegiance of 
a man or woman is not first to his locality or 
his politics, but rather to his class and his oc- 
cupation together with the interests growing 
therefrom. 

Ilis interests are narrowed of necessity. In 
this complex world, in which only the expert 
can move confidently, and that only within 
the confines of his own pa^ricnlar field, the 
simple man, the voter, is coni routed and con- 
founded by a multitude of problems the diffi- 
culty of some of which he docs not suspect, 
the solution of most of which he has jio idea, 
the method of treating which he has no 
guide, and the means for acquiring knowl- 
edge of which he has neither the time nor 
ability to ascertain. Today, the ideal citizen, 
attempting to keep properly informed and 
ready to pass intelligently on all pubLc mat- 
ters of moment, would die of brain storm 
and nervous indigestion superinduced by too 
rich a diet of current events. 

In the welter of this modern age, so highly 
industrialized and with business relations 
and social contacts so minutely subdivided and 
.specialized, the individual, as such, is of slight 
importance. He is no longer the smallest unit 
of the greatest significance. He has become a 


mere cipher in a larger and emergent unit: 
the organized group. The group may be 
defined as a number of individuals bound to- 
gether in a common cause or united by simi- 
lar interests into an articulate unit. The indi- 
vidual, per se, finds himself lost and defense- 
less. Only a handful can survive and force 
recognition by the strength of their own per- 
sonalities. Alone, man is overwhelmed by his 
environment. 

He does not find himself alone, however. 
He lives his daily life as a member of a social 
group of one sort or another. He may be a 
butcher, a baker, or a candlestick maker; a 
doctor, lawyer, or merchant. As such he is 
a member of a group with fairly well-defined 
aims. It is here that his principal interests cen- 
ter. Herein he gains his livelihood. It is from 
this point that his other contacts arc usually 
made, determined in large measure by his 
economic status. He identifies himself with 
other groups as his social, religious, political, 
and artistic opinions and feelings may lead 
him. Regularly organized societies, leagues, 
and associations stand ready to urge his 
opinions. 

• • • 

To indicate the extent to which this organ- 
ization into groups has gone is to verge upon 
the fantastic. Every newspaper reader is fa- 
miliar with the fact that even the hoboes of 
the country have a “national association” in 
name at least. Accounts arc given of annual 
meetings and the president has frequently 
been interviewed by the press. Absurd as this 
instance may seem, a slight basis of economic 
self-interest may possibly serve to explain its 
existence. But what is one to believe of the 
National Circus Fans Association ? Three an- 
nual conventions have already been held; two 
hundred local societies, called “white tops,” 
are scattered over the country; and a substan- 
tial membership is enrolled. Its organizers ex- 
plain that their boyhood memory bf circus 
joys is yet so strong that they arc determined 
in their manhood to protect the traveling 
shows from unfriendly legislation and un- 
sympathetic public officers. If such flimsy sen- 
timentality is sufficient to bind men together, 
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what more need be said of the strength of 
the social, the fraternal, the patriotic, and the 
economic bonds that unite individuals into 
groups? 

Every person is played upon by an im- 
mense number of influences. He is the target 
of propagandists, economic, political, reli- 
gious, and various, but the stimuli to which 
he responds are determined by the groups 
with which he has become allied. To the 
others he turns a deaf car. The much de- 
scribed indifference of the voter is largely ex- 
plained by the infinite variety of interests 
impinging on the citizen and the limitations 
of human nature to consider more than one 
thing at a time. His interests have become 
narrowed; they have not vanished. Indiffer- 
ence is the defensive shield against distrac- 
tion. Yet the individual is inevitably affected 
by some proselyting groups, even if uncon- 
sciously. Toward others he places himself on 
the offensive and allies himself with an op- 
posing group. These in turn open a barrage 
of propaganda. 

Man has, to be sure, always sought to ad- 
vance his cause by alliance with like-minded 
fellows, but the group today has assumed a 
dominant place. The emphasis has shifted 
from the individual. The voice harkened to 
by legislators is not the lone voice of a citizen 
crying in a wilderness of individual opinions, 
but the chorus of a cause organized for a pur- 
pose and directed by a press agent. This com- 
plex society has put the individual in the 
chorus and instructed him to watch the 
leader. The shift has been from individuals 
with ideas over to choruses with themes to 
harp upon. 

A hundred years ago democratic theories 
were individualistic. They treated the state 
as a sum of equal and independent units. 
Now we have learned that man is a social 
being, not only in Aristotle’s sense that he 
is constrained by his nature to be a member 
of a state, but also in the broader sense that 
he is bound by subtle ties to other and 
smaller groups of persons within the state. 
We have learned to recognize this; and 


what is more, with the case of organization 
fostered by modern conditions, the number, 
the complexity, and the aggregate strength 
of such ties has increased. No one can have 
observed social life carefully, 'Under any 
aspect, without seeing that cooperative in- 
terests have in some measure replaced per- 
sonal ones; that in its conscious spirit west- 
ern civilization has become less individ- 
ualistic, more highly organized, or, if you 
will, more socialistic. This is among the 
dominant notes of our time.^ 

These groups have brought to the fore a 
significant development in representative 
government. We find in this democracy, the 
governmental system of which is premised on 
the selection of representatives from geo- 
graphic units, a system of vocational and spe- 
cial interest representation arising. These 
groups have evolved as the natural sequence 
of the social, economic, and political forces of 
the time. They have received no official recog- 
nition and have been given no legal place in 
the governmental structure as have^ similar 
groups in Europe. In the United States they 
stand beyond the pale of the Constitution. On 
the face^of things they seem to contradict and 
perhaps disrupt the older system of geo- 
graphic representation, for they stand as the 
spokesmen of groups much more unified and 
cohesive than the heterogeneous constituency 
of an arbitrary geographic division of terri- 
tory. The common bond of mere propinquity 
means less in this day of rapid intercommuni- 
cation. Men are no longer bound to the re- 
stricted interests of a community; literally 
and figuratively they can “tune in” on the in- 
terests of the whole nation. Women have cer- 
tain common interests, so have locomotive 
engineers, macaroni manufacturers, or 
churchmen; today these groups meet in con- 
vention, discuss policies, and select spokes- 
men. As groups with special interests they 
are avowedly determined that their influence 
shall be felt and their welfare considered. 
Under the theory of representative govern- 
^ A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and 
Popular Government, pp. 39-40. 
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ment the legislators are presumed to hold to 
a broad national point of view and think in 
terms of the public good. These organized 
groups oftentimes succeed in affecting this 
detached point of view by skillful pleading; 
sometimes they succeed in sending their rep- 
resentatives to the legislative bodies. More- 
over, the problems of various groups in some 
cases have become so technical and complex 
that the legislator needs expert guidance to 
handle these interests intelligently. Here 
again, orthodox theory comes into conflict 
with the actual situation. The established sys- 
tem not only fails to represent the citizen in 
the social circumstances in which he actually 
lives, but likewise precludes delegates of 
groups from participating in the direct solu- 
tion of the difficult problems of their class, 
with which they, as members of this class are 
most competent to deal. When such delegates 
do succeed in obtaining scats in a legislative 
assembly they appear to contravene the the- 
ory of representative government when they 
act as spokesmen for their group. Legislators 
theoretically arc spokesmen for the people as 
a whole. Established institutions make diffi- 
cult any such official participation of groups, 
and accepted theories of government discour- 
age special-interest representation. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that a multi- 
tude of groups have assumed a definite role 
in popular government. They are actively at 
work day in and day out as spokesmen for 
the citizens they represent. The interests of 
the group are too immediate, too direct, too 
urgent to be neglected by that group. The in- 
terested parties speak for themselves. As a 
matter of fact, millions of citizens arc organ- 
ized and hundreds of their associations are 
actively engaged in forwarding their policies 
before the national government. 

With proper safeguards against abuse and 
deception, these associations promise well as 
a means of meeting the problems of repre- 
sentation that have arisen with the growing 
complexity of society. Communities arc no 
longer homogeneous because of geographical 


proximity. The advances in transportation 
and communication have brought about a 
new tie. Distance means little today. Yet the 
formal system of representative government 
under which we are operating was estab- 
lished at a time when men were forced by the 
mere fact of living together to have many in- 
terests in common. They were forced to be 
dependent on thcii immediate neighbors, and 
naturally their common interests were many. 
Now, however, industrialists, farmers, labor- 
ers, churchmen, or reformers all over the 
country can unite and discuss their common 
problems. From this association there is but 
one step to the desire on the part of the group 
to make its voice heard in the councils of 
government. The government has set up cer- 
tain administrative and judicial tribunals to 
deal with these new interrelations of men 
that have resulted from easier communica- 
tion, but the fact that men have interests in 
common other than those bred by living in 
the same vicinity has been ignored in the 
structure of the representative branch of the 
government. In the formal system of repre- 
sentation, we are still using the nriode of the 
eighteenth century. With the decline of the 
political party as the leader in policy and 
opinion, it was not onlv compulsory but in- 
evitable that some other medium of expres- 
sion for the many diverse points of view and 
commercial and ideational interest should 
evolve. The national associations arc the re- 
sult. 

They represent a healthy democratic devel- 
opment. They rose in answer to certain needs. 
They have been forced to talc the political 
structure as they found it. Entirely extra-legal 
and non-constitutional, they have been much 
maligned and misunderstood. They are a part 
of our representative system, and yet due to 
their heritage from the old lobby they bear 
the taint of illegitimacy. There is no turning 
back. These groups must be welcomed for 
what they are, and certain precautionary reg- 
ulations worked out. The groups must be un- 
derstood and their place in government al- 
lotted, if not by actual legislation, then by 
general public realization of their significance^ 
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14 • Building Stable Character in a Multigroup Society 


Thus far we have considered the relations of organized interest groups to the decline of 
the local community, the psychological needs that such groups satisfy, the relations 
of interest groups to public morality, and their meaning for representative democracy. 
We have yet to face the central educational question concerning life in our multigroup 
society: What effects has the shift from local allegiance to a variety of group allegiances 
had upon the character of people living in our society? It is this question that W. L 
Thomas and Florian Znaniecki attempt to answer. The selection i’? taken from The Polish 
Peasant, one of the landmarks of sociological literature. In this book the authors are 
vitally concerned with the impact that the decline of the communal neighborhood has 
upon character and personality. 


complex modern society is no longer in 
all its parts in immediate touch with its mem- 
bers. It is composed, indeed, of small groups 
whose members are in personal interrela- 
tions; but none of these groups can enclose all 
the interests of the individual, because each 
one has only a limited and specialized field. 
Therefore individual character can be no 
longer unified upon the basis of the general 
desires for response and recognition, for even 
if these desires always remain fundamental 
for social relations, they must be differently 
qualified in different groups. The kind of re- 
sponse and recognition the individual gets in 
his family, in his church, in his professional 
group, in his political party, among his com- 
panions in pleasure, varies within very wide 
limits. It is based now upon the special activi- 
ties which constitute the object of interest of 
every special group. Therefore the ground of 
the unity of character must now be sought in 
attitudes corresponding to these activities; the 
character of the social personality can no 
longer be unified by a redaction of all special 
attitudes to a general social basis but by an 
organization of these attitudes themselves. 

But the difficulty is that each limited and 


specialized social group tends to impose upon 
every member a specific character correspond- 
ing to its particular line of common interests, 
wants him to be mainly, if not exclusively, a 
family member, a religious person, ^ profes- 
sional, a political party member, a sportsman, 
a drunkard, etc., and expects his other atti- 
tudes to be subordinated to one particular 
kind of’ attitude. The individual cannot sat- 
isfy completely the claims of any of these 
groups, and he may either yield to the old 
social claim that he should possess an early, 
fixed, stable and simple character upon which 
society can count, and satisfy completely the 
claims of a specialized group, or he may re- 
ject all claims together. In the first case he can 
attain a unity of character c.ily at the cost of 
a narrowness of interests such as no member 
of a primary group, peasant or savage, ever 
knows. Examples of this are found among 
the professional types. Certain occupations, 
such as military service, school-teaching, the 
ministry, administrative service in a strongly 
developed bureaucracy, small shopkeeping, 
farming, housekeeping, tend to influence 
character in a measure sufficiently strong to 
produce types which in their fundamental 


[From W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and Anierica, 
Richard G. Badger, 1919, Vol. Ill, pp. 59-64. Used by permission of the Social Science 
Research Council and Florian Znaniecki.] 
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features are similar in all societies. Occupa- 
tional groups tend more and more to exclude 
from the sphere of their interests anything 
that is not directly connected with their “busi- 
ness,” and an individual whose character is 
formed by a modern professional group is the 
narrowest type of Philistine tlie world has ever 
seen, particularly if the profession itself docs 
not afford much oppt)rtunity for development. 

But even so, the narrowness of the occupa- 
tional type has probably not yet attained the 
extreme limit it is able to reach — and would 
reach if evolution went on undisturbed in the 
same direction as in the last two centuries — 
because social tradition still preserves some of 
the remnants of the old primary group con- 
duions, in which the inclividual is supposed 
to share all the interests of his social group, 
and the latter includes a large variety of inter- 
ests. An occupational group of the type of a 
mediaeval guild, thougli not satisfying all indi- 
vidual interests as completely as a peasant com- 
munity, appealed nevertheless to many inter- 
ests besides the professional ones; it controlled 
individual character rather tyrannically, 
im[X)sed a very definite complex of attitudes, 
but the complex was much less narrow than, 
for instance, the one which in recent times 
was imposed upcin a Prussian army officer. 

. . . But this type of occupational grouj;, 
which seemed to he intermediary between the 
old f^rimary group and the modern forms of 
social organi'/ai ion, is clearly decaying every- 
where, in spite of the occasion.il cffoi" ^ to re- 
vive it. 

Rut precisely because of the growing spe- 
cialization of occupational groups, cases of 
character formed exclusively by adaptation to 
one occupational group are becoming less and 
less frec]uent. The modern individual usually 
belongs to different groups, each ot .vliich 
undertakes to organize a certain kind of his 
attitudes. But it remains true that the way in 
which these various complexes of attitudes 
are combined usually shows a complete lack 
of organization. An individual of this type is 
a completely different man in his shop, in his 
family, with his boon companions, preserving 
his balance by distributing his interests be- 
tween different social groups, until it is im- 


possible to understand how such a multi- 
plicity of disconnected, often radically con- 
flicting characters, can co-exist in what seems 
to be one personality. This is a new style 
Philistinism— the Philistinism of the dissoci- 
ated personality, amounting to a sort of sta- 
bilized Bohemianism. And a striking feature 
of modern society, showing how little reflec- 
tive attention is paid to the problem of devel- 
oping organized and rich human personali- 
ties, is the fact that society does not notice this 
chaotic and mechanical stabilization of the 
character of its member, provided he shows 
himself properly adapted to the minimum 
demands of each of the special groups to 
which he belongs, and docs not give an un- 
due picvalcnce to one of his particular char- 
acters at the expense of others. The weakness 
of this Philistinism, in spite of the seeming 
broadness of inteiest which the Philistine ex- 
hibits, shows itself at periods of social crisis 
when old special groups break down. Each 
such breakdown brings a complete disorgan- 
ization of the corresponding altitudes. . . , 
We may even make a more general supposi- 
tion: llic “moral unrest” so dc^^ply penetrat- 
ing all western societies, the growing vague- 
ness and indecision of personalities, the al- 
most complete disappearance of the “strong 
and steady character” of old times, in short, 
the rapid and general increase of Bohemian- 
ism and Bolshevism in all societies, is an 
effect of the fact that not only the early pri- 
mary group controlling all interests of its 
members rn the general social basis, not only 
the occupational grou[j of the mediaeval type 
controlling most of tlic interests of its mem- 
bers on a professional basis, but even the spe- 
cial modern group dividing with many others 
the task of organizing permanently the atti- 
tudes of each of its members, is more and 
more losing ground. The pace of social evolu- 
tion has become so rapid that special groups 
are ceasing to be permanent and stable 
enough to organize and maintain organized 
complexes of attitudes of their members 
which correspond to their common pursuits. 
In other words, society is gradually losing all 
its old machinery for the determination and 
stabilization of individual characters. 
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SECTION B 


THE FAMILY 


15 • The IndhiduaTs First Group 


Two facts about the American family seem clear. We depend fundamentally on the family 
for rearing and educating children during their early years. And yet the family group has 
been changing more or less markedly during the last generation or two— in its functions 
and in its form. Many of our contemporary concerns with family life arise out of these 
two facts taken together. In what direction or directions is family life changing? And 
what effects, both individual and social, do these changes have upon the education of 
children during their early and most formative years? This latter question is of particular 
concern to educators, for the educational program of the schools must somehow be 
meshed with the educational “program” of the family, however vague and various the 
latter “program” may be. • 

It is a commonplace that many of the individuals basic and persistent learnings 
take place in his early years in the family group. What is perhaps not so generally 
emphasized is that family experience is a group experience. Among the most important 
learnings the young child experiences within the family are his attitudes toward other 
members, toward authority as represented by parents in the family group, toward sharing 
and cooperation— in brief, toward groups and group membership generally. In the follow- 
ing selection, Saul Scheidlinger emphasizes the group character of family life and its 
importance in the subsequent personal development of the child as a member of other 
groups. 


w. have seen . . . how, given favorable 
circumstances, the child’s personality evolves 
from a state of complete egocentrism, to an 
increasing capacity and desire to relate to the 
mother, to the parents as a couple, to siblings 
and to other people. It was also noted, how 
mature object relationships involve a capacity 
to give as well as to take emotionally; how 


the child has to learn to postpone, to renounce 
and to redirect many of his impulses (love 
and aggressive) if he is to become a socialized 
being. This learning to share and to cooperate 
flows from the reality of having to live to- 
gether with a group of people, the members 
of the family. In general, family life neces- 
sarily involves some loss of privacy and indi- 


[From Saul Scheidlinger, Psychoanalysts and Group Behavior, copyright 1952 by W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., pp. 4344, Reprinted by permission of W. W. Norton & Co., Inc.] 
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vidual identity, the giving up of personal de- 
sires, particularly if these interfere with the 
needs of other§. The ability to adjust to the 
demands of family living depends on the in- 
dividual’s capacity to tolerate frustration as 
well as on the availability of substitute satis- 
factions. Being a member of the family group, 
although calling for certain sacrifices, also 
offers definite pleasures and advantages 
which are inherent in group living. 

The family constitutes not only the first 
step in the individual’s association with other 
people, but it also becomes a kind of proto- 
type for subsequent group relations. The 
young child takes with him to his play group 
the significant conscious and unconscious 
emotional attitudes toward himself, the pa- 
rental figures and other children which he 
has evolved in the course of family living. 

Optimum satisfaction through his earliest 
group experiences enables the individual to 
extend his contacts with ease to ever broad- 
ening group situations: the school group, the 
club, the gang, and the associations character- 
istic of adult community living. Flugel found 
that healthy identification with large and 
more complex groups involved “a relatively 
high level of psychological achievement, a 
stage which can only be reached through in- 


termediate stages in which interest is directed 
to smaller and more easily apprehended 
groups, among which smaller groups the 
family appears to be the most primitive, most 
natural and most fundamental.” ^ Foulkes 
stated that “indeed the family group and its 
influence is precipitated in the innermost core 
of the human mind, incorporated into the 
child’s grow'ing ego and super-ego forming 
their very nucleus.”^ Murphy ascribes simi- 
lar importance to the early family experi- 
ences. “. . . Canalized and conditioned re- 
sponses transfer to persons similar to those 
with whom the first associations were formed. 
If this is true, we should expect to find that 
the deeper and more constantly reinforced 
responses to parents and to brothers and sis- 
ters will become the matrix from which the 
field of friendships and hostilities, dependent 
and autonomous social relationships will 
grow.” ^ These canalizations upon the fam- 
ily Murphy viewed as markedly stable and 
relatively dissoluble aspects of character struc- 
ture. 

^ f. C. Flugel, Men and Their Motives, p. 80, 
S H. Foulkes, Introduction to Group-Ana- 
lytic Psychotherapy, p. 16. 

*G. Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial Ap- 
proach to Origin and Structure, p. 843. 


16 • The Family in Contemporary Society 


The family has always been recognized as one of the primary social groups (if not, 
indeed, the primary group) in society— not only in the sense tliat it is, as Scheidlinger 
has pointed out, the individuals first, group but also in the .sense of its significance for 
both society and the individual. To an even greater extent, there has been a general 
recognition by the teaching profession of the very great importance of the family to the 
teacher and to the work of the school, as the almost universal existence of parent-teacher 
associations indicates. 

Most Americans are aware that, in the last few decades, there have been a number 
of changes in American life. Relations between parents and children are not the same as 
they have been, even in the recent past. Attitudes toward divorce have changed, and the 
rate of divorce has sharply reflected this change. In fact, some clergymen, judges, and 
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social scientists have asserted that tliere has been a progressive disintegration of American 
family life. 

The following selection is intended to help the prospective teacher*in obtaining a 
clearer understanding of the role of the family in contemporary society and of the nature 
and significance of the changes which have taken place in the life and structure of the 
American family. 

This selection consists of three items. In the first, Robert C. Angell undertakes to 
answer certain vital questions about the role of the family in America today. What part 
does the modern family play in the integration or disintegration of our miiltigroup 
society? Are the values that it teaches children beneficial to the whole society or do they 
tend to produce primary allegiance to some one segment of society? What are the educa- 
tional effects of the family, judged from the standpoint of a complex and divided society 
striving to find and maintain integrity and common direction? 

In the second item of the selection, Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, 
authors of a textbook in social disorganization, have sought objectivity in their exaTnina- 
tion of the changing family by relating it to the larger pattern of social change in 
modern society. 

In the final item, Ernest W. Burgess, one of America's leading sociologists, accepts 
Elliotts and Merrill’s thesis that fjimily change is a species of social change in gc'ncral. 
Looking for a pattern within tlui changes of family life, he finds a general direction in it, 
whatever the complexity and variety which are also present. The change, he says, and 
the experimentation and groping by parents and children that accompany it, is in the* 
direction of greater realization of democratic values in family life. 


The Family and Social Integration 


ihc contemporary family, despite all its 
structural weakening, is not a mere voluntary 
group or association. The persons who form 
it do not rationally come together for particu- 
lar purposes and as rationally forsake it when 
those purposes are fulfilled. There is a norma- 
tive character about the family which volun- 
tary associations lack. There is an “ought- 
ncss” about one’s membership and partici- 
pation. 


This is perhaps another way of saying that 
the family has an institutional character. It 
expresses common human sentiments and 
values. It is so deeply rooted in the fundamen- 
tal conditions of human life that all naturally 
look upon it as right. Indeed our notions of 
right develop in and through the family to 
such an extent that we probably accept the 
family first and rationalize its rightness after- 
ward. To put it differently, the family is not 
so much conducive to our ultimate values as 


[From Robert C. Angell, The Integration of American Society, McGraw-Hill Boefk Co., 
1941, pp. 145-149. Used by permission of the author and the publishers. Original edition out 
of print. Lithoprint edition, Ovcrbeck Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1947. Footnotes omitted.] 
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it is an ultimate value itself. We think of 
social utopias in terms of broader relations 
similar to those of the family. Husband and 
wife, parent and child, brother and sister are 
types of reltitionship which we idealize. We 
cannot conceive a satisfactory life without 
them. 

• • • 

That the family does still occupy a central 
place in our social life and culture is shown 
strikingly in two ways. First, the individual 
tends to think of his own life course in terms 
of family relations. He begins as the helpless 
infant in his mother’s arms, progresses 
through childliood protected and gihdcd by 
his family, typically breaks away from it only 
to marry and found a family of his own, and 
then passes the remainder of his life raising 
and caring for his own children. This is not 
just an outsider’s view of a person’s life, but it 
is the course he himself regards as natural and 
proper. In the .second place, the most search- 
ing judgment of a person is passed in relation 
to his performance of his family role. Almost 
everything else is forgiven him if he is a good 
father and husband or a good son, and noth- 
ing can atone for failure in these respects. It 
is true that we do not always know how a 
person fills his role in the family, but if wc 
would judge his character v' ' m ike every at- 
tempt to find out. For us the family still re- 
mains the essential sc^cial relationship. If com- 
mon values are anywhere brought to • xpres- 
sion in modern life it is here. 

It is difficult to say with any assurance what 
the role of the contemporary family is with 
reference to the fostering of common societal 
values. In a simpler day that role was great. 
A devotion to common values was arhieved 
within the family and then projected out- 
ward upon the life of the wider society. This 
was accomplished not so much by an explicit 
teaching as by day-to-day experience. In most 
families children learned to live in a real 
community, to understand the value of mor- 
al unity. They enjoyed such qualities of a 
common *life in the family as self-expression 
for all, a sense of security, general obedience 

rules, mutual appreciation, kindliness, and 


a strong sense of loyalty. And they tended to 
assume that those outside the immediate cir- 
cle deserved to enjoy these too. Cooley has 
pointed out that those systems of larger ideal- 
ism like Christianity and democracy which 
are most human and therefore of most endur- 
ing value have always been based upon expe- 
rience in primary groups like the family. It 
is true that the family has ever been a rela- 
tively simple form of organization and that 
therefore projection of its ideals has only 
yielded rough guidance in the larger sphere 
of society. But the common orientation has 
been deeply rooted in concrete experience 
and, like that springing from the old neigh- 
borhood, has made up in power what it 
lacked in detailed applicability. 

In our life, however, there are real barriers 
to tlic successfii! projection of family common 
values. Chief among these is the fact that in 
many respects the larger life does not furnish 
much basis for a real “wc”-group. It is so 
highly difiercntlated and class divisions run 
so deep that the extension to it of primary 
ideals, an extension natural in a homogeneous 
or simple lieterogcncous society, is hampered. 
Some would argue that these classes them- 
selves, stemming in the main from effects of 
large-scale capitalism, ore more natural fo- 
cuses for ‘'we”-fccling; and that the primary 
ideals of the family tend to be projected only 
to embrace the class to which the family be- 
longs. Although this seems ro be an extreme 
view because of the pow'cr of the sense of na- 
tionality, i points to a real weakness in our 
societal situation. 

Even admitting this limitation on the fam- 
ily’s integrative power, we are perhaps jus- 
tified in assigning the family a large share of 
the credit for whatever societal integration 
we possess. Its influence in the direction of 
common orientation is more deep-rooted than 
that of the state, more universal than that of 
the church, and more intimate than that of 
the school. If classes should becorric more 
aware of their common obligations to the 
whole society so that the barriers to the exten- 
sion of primary ideals were lessened, the in- 
tegrative power of the family would again 
become of predominant importance. People 
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would more and more regard those in other 
social classes as participating in a common 
life, and that viewpoint would give a basis for 
a society-wide projection of values. 

Thus we arrive at what may seem to be a 
paradoxical conclusion with regard to the 
family. Its ability to foster common orienta- 
tion in the members of our society has been 
considerably weakened, but as a structure it 
is still regarded as an expression of our com- 
mon values. This is not paradoxical, however, 
if we remember the individualism of West- 


ern culture. We Americans look upon the 
family as a necessary means to the rearing of 
children, as a form within which individual- 
ity can be developed. It never occurs to us to 
ask whether it is developing in bur children 
devotion to the wider society. And even if we 
did think of this aspect of the matter, we 
might still say that such devotion is a problem 
for the school or the state, not for the family. 
The family is an aspect of the good life but is 
not necessarily productive of much societal in- 
tegration. 


The Impact of Social Change on the Family 


ihe family has been defined as a function- 
ing unit composed of husband, wife, and chil- 
dren and united by bonds of blood and com- 
mon interest. As such, it must inevitably bear 
some imprint from its contacts with the 
larger social order. The enormous increase in 
the number of such contacts has been in itself 
a potent influence in altering the family’s 
function and role, whether we are consider- 
ing it from the point of view of individual or 
of social import. Think for a moment of the 
rapid accumulation in material culture, the 
scope and variety of inventions, the remark- 
able facilities for communication and trans- 
portation, which have so largely disorganized 
and disintegrated those patterns of family life 
that were universally accepted within the 
memory of living men. In addition to these 
influences, the concomitant widespread ur- 
banization of our civilization has left us fairly 
overwhelmed when we attempt to analyze 
the resultant changes in our manner of living. 

Out of this vast interplay of impersonally 
operating forces a new type of family life is 
emerging. “New families for old” is no idle 
whim of radical leaders, even though certain 
reactionaries may not be constrained to ac- 
cept the new situation. The confused and 
complex interrelationship of social, economic, 
political, and philosophical factors has given 


birth to new attitudes, values, and standards 
which have affected all of our basic social 
institutions. There is scant reason to suppose 
that the type of family organization which af- 
forded a highly satisfactory basis for coop- 
erative personal relationships between men 
and women and suitable means of caring for 
their children during the Middle Ages should 
prove entirely acceptable now. The economic 
structure has changed from a home and vil- 
lage economy to the factory system. Belief in 
the absolute authority of the fathers of the 
church is untenable for a vast group of think- 
ing adults. A new understanding of the mo- 
tivations of human conduct has altered cur- 
rent views as to the functioji and role of 
marriage in its relation to human personality. 
The acceptance of a philosophy of life which 
finds joy in living for its own sake must yield 
some definite alteration in the structure and 
function of the family. 

The traditional family, whose decline has 
brought consternation to the stand-patters 
among social theorists, had its origin in a 
social structure strikingly dissimilar to the 
one we are living in at the present time. Had 
it not been for religious controls and tradi- 
tional moral dictums we would be experienc- 
ing even greater evidences of instability in 
family disorganization. We must recognize 


[From Mabel A. Elliott and Francis £. Merrill, Social Disorganization, Harper and Bros., 
1941, pp. 601-603. Used by permission of the publishers.] 
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that marriage is a way of life which must be 
suited to the needs of living people. When- 
ever economiCii political, social, moral, psycho- 
logical, or philosophical problems arise which 
affect the lives of individuals, the family reg- 
isters the changes like a social barometer. 
Either as adults founding a new family or as 
children of a family long formed, most people 
live with some reference to their kinship 
groups. Situations which affect the life 
schemes of individuals must affect those with 
whom they are most intimately associated. 
The imperfect functioning of the capitalistic 
system affects the wage-earner and the family 
wage. The changed political status of women 
has altered the matter of family authority. 
The religious attitudes of a particular com- 
munity have a definite bearing upon the basis 
and philosophy of family life. If one is a Ro- 
man Catholic, he expects his marriage to be 
permanent. If he is an agnostic, he generally 
dismisses altogether any notion of the mysti- 
cally sacramental character of the monogamic 
union. Life in an epoch given over to extreme 
emphasis upon problems of social welfare and 
a concerted effort to give the workman better 
housing, clothes, and food is not in itself con- 
ducive to concern for improving one’s soul at 
the expense of one’s personal happiness. 
Hence we find that new attitudes toward 
marriage and new standards of family life 
have supplanted the older views. Old norms, 
old controls have vanished, frequently with 


no adequately amended patterns to take their 
place. Since one must go on living while at- 
tempting to solve life’s problems, trial and 
error must inevitably precede any satisfactory 
adjustment. Perplexed by the problems for 
which there can be no ready-made solutions 
once the old formula is discarded, men and 
women have been blindly experimenting in 
the hope that they may somehow work out a 
satisfying basis for establishing marriage 
under modern conditions. 

Overwhelmed by the immediate and per- 
sonal nature of their problems, few of the ex- 
perimenters or their critics have recognized 
the extent to which their lives have been en- 
meshed in the complex social situation. Often 
enough the Johns and Marys have been ad- 
judged selfish and unworthy because they 
sought release from marriage which had 
proved disillusioning. In reality, they have 
only been blinded by the romanticism that 
has characterized our generally accepted 
standards of courtship. They have faced eco- 
nomic crises which were engendered by a de- 
cadent capitalistic society as the aftermath of 
the first World War. They have been irritable 
because they saw no way clear by which they 
could pay the rent, the dentist, and at the 
same time repay their social debts. They have 
found little mental satisfaction or stimulation 
in one another’s company when one preferred 
the movies and the other the volumes of Mar- 
cel Proust. 


The Emerging American Family 


WiU. 


itn due recognition of all the diversity 
in American families, it is still possible and 
desirable to posit the concept of the American 
family. In a sense it is an ideal construction 
in that it attempts to concentrate attention 
upon what is distinctive of families in the 
United States in comparison with those of 
other countries. These differential character- 


istics arc largely in terms of process rather 
than of structure and represent relative, 
rather than absolute, differences from fami- 
lies in other cultures. Chief among these dis- 
tinctive trends are the following: 

1. Modifiability and adaptability in re- 
sponse to conditions of rapid social change 

2. Urbanization, not merely in the sense 


[From Ernest W. Burgess, “The Family in a Changing Society,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 53 (May 1948): 417-422. Reprinted by permission of the American Journal of 
Sociology and the University of Chicago Press. Footnotes omitted.] 
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that the proportion of families living in cities 
is increasing but that rural, as well as urban, 
families are adopting the urban way of life 

3. Secularization, with the declining con- 
trol of religion and with the increasing role 
of material comforts, labor-saving devices, 
and other mechanical contrivances like the 
automobile, the radio, and television 

4. Instability, as evidenced by the continu- 
ing increase in divorce, reaching in 1945 the 
proportion of one for every three marriages 

5. Specialization, on the functions of the 
giving and receiving of affection, bearing and 
rearing of children, and personality develop- 
ment, which followed the loss of extrinsic 
functions, such as economic production, edu- 
cation, religious training, and protection 

6. The trend to companionship, with em- 
phasis upon consensus, common interests, 
democratic relations, and personal happiness 
of family members 

These distinctive trends in the American 
family will not be elaborated. Certain of 
them, however, will receive additional com- 
ment at appropriate places in this paper. 

THE FAMILY AND SOCIETY 

With all the variations in American fami- 
lies, it is apparent that they are all in greater 
or less degree in a process of change toward 
an emerging type of family that is perhaps 
most aptly described as the “companionship** 
form. This term emphasizes the point that 
the essential bonds in the family are now 
found more and more in the interpersonal re- 
lationship of its members, as compared with 
those of law, custom, public opinion, and 
duty in the older institutional forms of the 
family. 

* # • 

Survivals 

The American family has had a rich and 
varied historical heritage, with strands going 
back to all European countries and to the re- 
ligious ideologies of the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths. What is distinctive in the 
American family, however, has resulted from 
its role, first, in the early rural situation of the 


pioneer period, and, second, in the modern 
urban environment. 

The growth of democracy, in the family 
proceeded in interaction with the develop- 
ment of democracy in society. Pioneer condi- 
tions promoted the emancipation both of wom- 
en and of youth from subordination to the 
family and to the community. Arrangements 
for marriage passed from the supervision of 
parents into the control of young people. 

The rural family of the United States be- 
fore World War I, however, had progressed 
toward, but had not achieved, democratic re- 
lations among its members. Control was cen- 
tered in the father and husband as the head 
of the farm economy, with strict discipline 
and with familistic objectives still tending to 
be dominant over its members. Children were 
appraised in terms of their value for farm ac- 
tivities, and land tenure and farm operations 
were closely interrelated with family organ- 
ization and objectives. 

The Evolving Urban Environment 

I’he modern city, growing up aroufid the 
factory and serving as a trade center for a 
w'ide area, provided the necessary conditions 
for the development of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the American family. It still fur- 
ther promoted the equality of family mem- 
bers and their democratic interrelationships, 
initiated and fostered to a certain degree by 
the rural pioneer environment. In the urban 
community the family lost the extrinsic func- 
tions w^hich it had possessed from time im- 
memorial and which continued, although in 
steadily diminishing degrees, in the rural 
family. The urban family ceased to be, to any 
appreciable extent, a unity of economic pro- 
duction. This change made possible a relaxa- 
tion of authority and regimentation by the 
family head. Then, too, the actual or poten- 
tial employment of wife and children outside 
the home signified their economic independ- 
ence and created a new basis for family rela- 
tions. In the city the members of the family 
tended to engage in recreational activities 
separately, in their appropriate sex® and age 
groups. Each generation witnessed a decline 
of parental control over children. 
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This increased freedom and individualiza- 
tion of family members and their release 
from the strict sjjpervisioii of the rural neigh- 
borhood was naturally reflected in the insta- 
bility of the family. The divorce rate has aver- 
aged a i-percent increase each year since the 
Civil War. 

Urbanization involves much more than the 
concentration and growth of population. It 
includes commercialization of activities, par- 
ticularly recreational; specialization of voca- 
tions and interests; the development of new 
devices of communication; telephone, tele- 
graph, mr)tion picture, radio, the daily news- 
paper, and magazines of mass circulation. All 
these still further promote the urbanization 
and secularization of families residing not 
only in cities but even in remote rural settle- 
ments. 

T/ie Ideology oj American Society 

Democracy, freedom, and opportunity for 
sclt-exprcssion are central concepts in the 
American ideology, I'he frontier situation fa- 
vored their expression in llie social, economic, 
and political life of the people. As they found 
articulation in the American creed, they rein- 
forced existing tendencies toward democracy 
and companionship within the family. 

Urban life in its economic aspects provided 
less opportunity than did the rural environ- 
ment for the exemplification of the American 
ideology. For example, the development of 
big business and enormous industries de- 
creased the opportunities for the husband and 
father to run bis own business. But ihe city 
greatly increased the economic: Ireedom and 
independence of the wife and children by 
providing employment outside the home. 
The social conditions of the modern city led 
to the emancipation of family members from 
the institutional controls of the rural family. 
The urban larnily tended to become an affec- 
lional and cultural group, united by the inter- 
personal relations of its members. 

THE FAMILY IN PROCESS 

The paradox between the unity and the di- 
versity of the American family can be under- 


stood in large part by the conception of the 
family in process. This means, first of all, that 
it is in transition from earlier and existing di- 
vergent forms to an emergent generic type 
and, second, that it is in experimentation and 
is developing a variety of patterns correspond- 
ing to the subcultures in American society. 

The Family in Transition 

Much of what is termed the “instability” of 
the American family arises from the shift to 
the democratic companionship type from the 
old-time rural family of this country and the 
transplanted old-world family forms of im- 
migrant groups. 

Many of the current problems within the 
family arc to be explained by the resulting 
conflicting conceptions in expectations and 
loles of husbands and wives and of parents 
and children. The husband may expect his 
wife to be a devoted household slave like his 
mother, while she aspires to a career or to 
social or civic activities outside the home. Im- 
migrant parents attempt to enforce old-world 
standards of behavior upon their children, 
who are determinod to be American in ap- 
pearance, behavior, and ideas. 

I'he Family in Experimentation 

The changes taking place in the family 
have coiislilutcd a vast experiment in democ- 
racy, Hundreds of thousands of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, have participated 
in it. Couples have refused to follow the pat- 
tern Of the marriages of their parents and are 
engaged in working out new designs of fam- 
ily living more or less of their own devising. 
This behavior has been fully in accord with 
the ideals and practices of democracy and has 
exemplified the American ideology of indi- 
vidual initiative and opportunity for self- 
expression. 

This experiment in family formation, while 
apparently proceeding by individual couples, 
has been essentially collcctivistic rather than 
pluralistic behavior. Each couple has natu- 
rally cherished the illusion that it was acting 
on its own. To be sure, individual initiative 
and risk-taking were involved. Many indi- 
vidual ventures have ended in disaster. But 
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actually it has been a collective experiment in 
the sense that the couples were acting under 
the stimulus of current criticisms of family 
life and were attempting to realize in their 
marriage the new conceptions of family liv- 
ing disseminated by the current literature, 
presented by the marriages of friends, or de- 
veloped in discussion by groups of young 
people. 

ADAPTABILITY vs. STABILITY 

In the past, stability has been the great 
value exemplified by the family and expected 
of it by society. This was true because the 
family was the basic institution in a static 
society. American society, however, is not 
static but dynamic. The virtue of its institu- 
tions do not inhere in their rigid stability but 
in their adaptability to a rapid tempo of social 
change. 

The findings of two recent studies under- 
score the significance of adaptability for the 
American family. Angell began his study of 
the family in the depression with the hy- 
pothesis that its degree of integration would 
determine its success or failure in adjustment 
to this crisis. He found, however, that he 
needed to introduce the concept of adapta- 
bility to explain why certain families, highly 
integrated and stable before the depression, 
failed, and why some moderately integrated 
families succeeded, in adjusting to the crisis. 
A restudy of these cases indicated that adapta- 
bility was more significant than integration 
in enabling families to adjust to the depres- 
sion. 

Another study arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion. In predicting success and failure in mar- 
riage, data were secured from couples during 
the engagement period. Certain couples with 
low prediction scores were later found to be 
well adjusted in their marriage. The explana- 
tion seemed to lie in the adaptability of one 
or both members of the couple, which en- 
abled them to meet and solve successfully 
difficult problems as they developed in the 
marriage. 

Adaptability as a personal characteristic has 


three components. One is psychogenic and 
represents the degree of flexibility in the emo- 
tional reaction of a person to a shift from an 
accustomed to a different situation. The sec- 
ond component is the tendency of the person 
as culturally or educationally determined to 
act in an appropriate way when entering a 
new situation. The third component of 
adaptability is the possession of knowledge 
and skills which naake for successful adjust- 
ments to a new condition. 

Successful marriage in modern society with 
its divergent personalities, diversity of cul- 
tural backgrounds, and changing conditions 
depends more and more upon the adaptabil- 
ity of husbands and wives and parents and 
children. The crucial matter, then, becomes 
the question of the adaptability of the family 
as a group, which may be something different 
from the adaptability of its members. 

The growing adaptability of the compan- 
ionship family makes for its stability in the 
long run. But it is a stability of a different 
kind from that of family organization in the 
past, which was in large part due the ex- 
ternal social pressures of public opinion, the 
mores, and law. The stability of the compan- 
ionship family arises from the strength of the 
interpersonal relations of its members, as 
manifested in affection, rapport, common in- 
terests and objectives. 

Flexibility of personality is not sufficient to 
insure adaptability of the family to a chang- 
ing society. Its members should also be cul- 
turally and educationally oriented to the ne- 
cessity for making adjustments. For example, 
the prospects of successful marriage would be 
greatly improved if husbands on entering 
wedded life were as predisposed in attitudes 
as are wives to be adjustable in the marital 
relation. Finally, adaptability in marriage and 
family living demands knowledge and skills 
on the part of family members. These are no 
longer transmitted adequately by tradition in 
the family. They can be acquired, of course, 
the hard way by experience. They can best be 
obtained through education and counseling 
based upon the findings of social jcicncc re- 
search. 
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1 1 • The Rural and the Urban Family 


It is all too "easy, in thinking about a general concept such as “the American family,” to 
oversimplify it by ignoring significant differences among the varying and complex facts 
which the concept purports to classify or describe. Within the changing reality of Ameri- 
can social and family life, one miglit expect to find variety rather than uniformity of 
pattern from family to family. Robert C. Angell finds two significantly different types 
of family in contemporary America—the “rural” and the “urban.” 


ihe family in American society can hardly 
be treated as a single phenomenon. There is 
too much variety in its manifestations. But it 
is very difficult to reduce this variety to clear- 
cut types. To a considerable extent there are 
not only class, but regional, and even reli- 
gious differentiations in evidence. And these 
all cut across one another. Any simple cate- 
gorization is bound to give a false impression 
unless it is realized that the types are ** ideal” 
in the sense that they represent only the forms 
that tend to be called into being by particular 
broad concatenations of circumstances. Actual 
families shade gradually from one type to an- 
other, and it may be hard to find any that are 
pure exemplifications. 

For our purposes it seems best to recognize 
only two family types, the rural and the ur- 
ban. The basic criterion for the distinction is 
not that of actual residence in the country or 
in town, but whether or not the family has 
the character of a productive as well as a con- 
suming economic unit. This criterion has 
been chosen because it is so influential 
throughout the whole range of family ’i\’ng 
that many other characteristics vary concomi- 
tantly with it. Professor Roy H. Holmes has 
.shown that the nature of the relationships 
between farm parents and their children, the 
attitudes toward town people and the use 


made of town services, and the goals for 
which farm people stri\e all stem from the 
nature of the family unit itself, with its strong 
economic interdependence, its self-direction 
as a productive unit, and its comparative iso- 
lation. Indeed, so important arc the derivative 
effects that wc would be inclined to class as 
rural a family recently transplanted from 
farm to city. Though cooperation in produc- 
tion will have ceased, the members will still 
be carrying the attitudes and points of view 
that derive from such production, and these 
will determine for the present the nature of 
the family unit. In the last analysis, then, our 
classification is in terms of habits and atti- 
tudes stemming from the group’s relation to 
economic production. 

The rural family is much nearer to the fam- 
ily group of earlier times than is its analogue. 
This is in part due to the fact that the influ- 
ences that have given modern life its peculiar 
character have largely originated in the city 
and in part, as Holmes has clearly pointed 
out, to the fact that the nature of the produc- 
tive process on the farm throws up real bar- 
riers to the penetration of those aspects of 
urban culture that involve changes in family 
relations. These barriers last, however, only 
so long as the farm remains a family^ enter- 
prise. When agriculture is carried on either 


[From Robert C. Angell, The Integration of American Society, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1941, pp, 135-142. Used by permission of the author and the publishers. Original edition out 
of print. Lithoprint edition. Overbeck Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1947. Some footnotes omitted.] 
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by large corporations or in communist collec- 
tive farms the resistance to city influences 
breaks down. We may say then that the rural 
family is likely to remain a type distinct from 
the urban one so long as agriculture remains 
dominantly a matter of small holdings oper- 
ated by families. 

The rural family is at once a biosocial 
group and an economically productive unit. 
It is both a true community and a business 
enterprise. This was not an unusual combina- 
tion in ages past, indeed it was the almost 
universal case, but the forces of the last two 
centuries have tended to split the partnership. 
Today we usually think of the two elements 
as standing at opposite poles, the one repre- 
senting a rich sharing of values, the other a 
highly rational impersonality of pure effi- 
ciency. It is the interplay of these two ele- 
ments in the rural family that gives rise to its 
peculiar problems and lends to it a great sig- 
nificance in contemporary life. 

The physical situation of the farm family 
has much to do with its distinctive character. 
In the first place, it is isolated. The family 
members are thrown together and on their 
own resources just because their neighbors 
live at a distance. City influences would cer- 
tainly have penetrated further in America if 
the farmers lived in villages as they do in 
many parts of Europe. Second, the home and 
the place of work are physically united. They 
form one piece of real estate. The two worlds 
of business and family relations arc inex- 
tricably intermingled. These are completely 
separated for city men, with the possible ex- 
ception of small shopkeepers whose families 
live over their stores and doctors whose offices 
are in their houses. But even these keep sepa- 
rate accounts for their businesses and their 
households, whereas in the rural family all 
is likely to be administered together. And no 
city family can secure such a complete merg- 
ing of the two elements as those farm fami- 
lies the members of which not only love each 
other but love their common workplace. 

The rural family is closer to the traditional 
family type not only because of its more nu- 


merous functions and its spatial situation, but 
also by reason of its great emphasis upon fam- 
ily tradition and continuity. Partly because of 
their lesser mobility, partly because of their 
lack of contact with the individualistic, specu- 
lative life of the cities, partly because of their 
love for the land itself, most farm parents 
hope that one of their sons will carry on with 
the family farm. Farming to them is not 
merely an occupation, it is a way of life in 
which they wish their descendants to con- 
tinue. Needless to say, this also makes for 
strained relations between parents and chil- 
dren if the latter have become fascinated by 
that other world of city lights, business “op- 
portunities,” and short working hours. 

The rural family, then, has a more all- 
round life than its city counterpart. It is a 
more complete community in the sense that 
within it almost all aspects of its members’ 
lives find expression. It has, however, the de- 
fects of its virtues. In a world that has be- 
come individualistic and conventional as 
against communal and traditional it some- 
times seems confining. Some see dihc farm 
family of the future gradually evolving to- 
ward the urban family of today on this ac- 
count; others believe that this cannot happen 
in an^ great measure because of the peculiar 
conditions under which the farm family must 
live. Whatever the future has in store, it is 
clear that the present is a situation of difficult 
adjustment, for true communities find them- 
selves somewhat out of place in a world of 
rational, differentiated, accessible groups. 

Passing over the village family as a transi- 
tional type, we are confronted by a very dif- 
ferent picture when we come to regard the 
city family. The work, instead of being done 
in common, is divided into two types — that 
which the father does away from home, and 
that which the mother, with some assistance 
from the children, does in the home. The 
father’s job is a reality to the children chiefly 
because it brings in an income which they are 
eager to help consume. They know in a gen- 
eral way what their father does, but in many 
cases they have never seen him at work, and in 
some cases they have no conception of the 
work’s significance to the larger life. 
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Not only arc ihc activities constituting the 
basic source of the family’s livelihood per- 
formed outside the home, but much of the 
processing of consumers’ goods formerly 
done in the home has been taken over by spe- 
cialized agencies. There is less home canning, 
less sewing, less baking, less washing and dry 
cleaning. Such services arc today performed 
mechanically at so low a cost that most house- 
wives prefer to spend a little more money and 
save themselves the corresponding work. 
This gives the woman whose family is not 
large sufficient time for leisure activities, and 
at the same time it relieves the children of 
home chores. But since city conditions make 
land expensive, houses tend to have small 
yards and a large percentage of families live 
in flats or apartments. The opportunities for 
recreation in and about the home arc there- 
fore few. Correspondingly, enticing means of 
recreation are available at a distance. Play- 
grounds, moving pictures, amusement parks, 
clubs, and gay shop windows beckon, and 
mother and children answer — hut not to- 
gether. Thus the family is likely to find itself 
gathered as a group for the first time at the 
evening meal. This is the time, if ever, when 
the urban family achieves its sense of soli- 
darity. In well-integrated families such meal- 
times give the opportunity for each member 
to bring back to the whole his experiences of 
the day for the edification, counsel, or amuse- 
ment of the others. A real exchange and shar- 
ing of such experiences makes a go(<J substi- 
tute for the common work of tne farm 
family. Attitudes of affection and respect are 
developed as well as common values. But un- 
fortunately this picture of the evening meal 
is perhaps not typical. In many families the 
father comes home tired from a monotonous 
day’s grind, or the mother has been ur* able to 
make the budget stretch to cover some 
needed item, or the son has got into mischief 
in company with the rest of his gang. Then 
the meal is a time of complaint or recrimina- 
tion, and the best chance that the family has 
for feeling its unity is lost. 

The €?vening hours are likely to suffer from 
the same differentiation of interests as the 
daytime ones. The father often wants a litde 


recreation with his friends at a lodge hall or 
a billiard parlor. Even if he and his wife go 
out together, they seldom take the children. 
And if they both stay home, like as not the 
children are off to a movie or take the auto- 
mobile to go “joy riding” with their friends. 
Not very common is the old-fashioned family 
circle with the father reading his paper, the 
mother sewing, and the children doing their 
lessons. The city has created too many attrac- 
tions that compete with the fireside. 

The city family has less unity than for- 
merly in part because of its reduced size. The 
decline in the birth rate has been so marked 
that there are many families with cither no 
children or only one, and two has become the 
modal number for the cities. This means that 
children do not find playmates within their 
own homes so much as they formerly did, 
that there are often not enough people 
to play family games, and that there is not 
that full companionship of which those 
who come out of large families so frequently 
speak. 

The lack of playmates at home, the 
cramped quarters which discourage the 
bringing of friends there, the attractiveness 
of commercial amusements and playgrounds, 
and the absorption in the extracurricular ac- 
tivities of the school have brought about a 
real separation between parents and children. 
The two Middletown books document the 
fact beyond question.^ This siruation has 
been blamed as a contributing factor, if not 
the chief ^ne, to our high rate of juvenile de- 
linquency. Accordingly a strong counter- 
movement, whose aim is to reintegrate the 
family, has set in during the last decades. 
Women’s clubs study child care, universities 
and colleges offer courses in child psychol- 
ogy and child development, psychiatric clinics 
are set up to deal wdth pioblem children and 
to educate their parents. Thus the more en- 
lightened portion of the population is aware 
of the problem. We can imagine the parents 
saying, “We must remember to play with our 

^ Robert S. Lynd and Helen Mcrrcll Lynd, 
Middletown (New York, 1929), Chap, 11, and 
MiddHown in Transition (New York, 1937), 
Chap. 5. 
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children.” And no doubt many of them do. 
But it is equally certain that many of them 
do not, for the tide setting the other way is 
too strong for them to breast. They go with 
the current, and the children go off to play 
with their fellows. 

This whole situation may be interpreted as 
the attempt to regain rationally and by effort 
that family companionship which was for- 
merly unconscious and effortless. Whether 
the family can be held together or even 
strengthened as long as the world around it 
is so rampantly individualistic is a questibn 
that only time can answer. Without a change 
toward greater integration in the surround- 
ing culture it seems doubtful. 

The split between parents and children is 
often matched by one between husband and 
wife. The same general forces of differentia- 
tion of interests and individualism arc respon- 


sible. The fact that, although such a split does 
not always result in divorce, one out of every 
six marriages in these days cofnes to that ter- 
mination is decisive testimony to the amount 
of disharmony between husbands and wives. 
Undoubtedly one of the factors in this situa- 
tion is the attitude toward marriage itself. In 
a time of almost exclusive emphasis upon ro- 
mantic love many young men and women 
enter marriage with impossibly blissful no- 
tions regarding it. The subsequent realization 
that the opposite partner has queer opinions 
and even faults of character is such a shock 
to these romantic preconceptions as to shake 
the marriage to its foundations. Less exagger- 
ated hopes and more willingness to regard 
marriage as a creative experience in which 
people work out their lives, rather than as a 
Paradise into which they enter immediately, 
would have a salutary influence. 


IS • Parent-Youth Conflict 


y 

“Juvenile delinquency” has become a popular, though often misleading, label in discus- 
sions of the problems of adolescents in today's world. Troubled adults point to the 
accentuated conflict in standards and outlooks between adolescents and adults, particu- 
larly parents, as evidence of, if not a cause of, delinquency. How can we account for this 
accentuated conflict between young people and their parents— and, by extension, between 
young people and their teachers, who work, at least in part, in the role of parent- 
substitute? Kingsley Davis attempts to answer these questions on the basis of social and 
psychological evidence and principles. 


Why does contemporary Western civiliza- 
tion manifest an extraordinary amount of 
parent-adolescent conflict.? In other cultures, 
the outstanding fact is generally not the re- 
belliousness of youth, but its docility. There 
is practically no custom, no matter how tedi- 
ous or painful, to which youth in primitive 


tribes or archaic civilizations will not will- 
ingly submit. What, then, arc the peculiar 
features of our society which give us one of 
the extremest examples of endemic filial fric- 
tion in human history.? 

• • ' 


[From Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflict,” American Sociologicd 
Review, 5 (Aug. 1940): 523-535. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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The Rate of Social Change 

The first im{)ortant variable is the rate of 
social change. Extremely rapid change in 
modern civiMzation, in contrast to most socie- 
ties, tends to increase parent-youth conflict, 
for within a fast-changing social order the 
time interval between generations, ordinarily 
but a mere moment in the life of a social sys- 
tem, becomes historically significant, thereby 
creating a hiatus between one generation and 
the next. Inevitably, under such a condition, 
youth is reared in a milieu different from that 
of the parents; hence the parents become old- 
fashioned, youth rebellious, and clashes oc- 
cur which, in the closely confined circle of 
the immediate family, generate sharp emo- 
tion. 

• • • 

Not only are parent and child, at any given 
moment, in different stages of development, 
but the content which the parent acquired at 
the stage where the child now is was a differ- 
ent content from that which a child is now ac- 
quiring, Since the parent is supposed to so- 
cialize the child, he tends to apply the erstwhile 
but now inappropriate content. . . . He 
makes this mistake, and cannot remedy it, be- 
cause, due to the logic of personality growth, 
his basic orientation was formed by the expe- 
riences of his own childhood. He cannot 
“modernize” his point of view, because he is 
the product of those experiences. He can 
change in superficial ways, such as Icai aing a 
new tune, but he cannot change (or want to 
change) the initial modes of thinking upon 
which his subsequent social experience has 
been built. To change the basic conceptions 
by which he has learned to judge the right- 
ness and reality of all specific situations would 
be to render subsequent experience meaning- 
less, to make an empty caricature of what had 
been his life. 

• * • 

Though the disparity in chronological age 
remains constant through life, the precise 
physiological differences between parent and 
offspring vary radically from one period to 
another. The organic contrasts between par- 
ent and infant, for example, are far different 
from those between parent and adolescent 


Yet whatever the period, the organic differ- 
ences produce contrasts (as between young 
and old) in those desires which, at least in 
part, are organically determined. Thus, at the 
time of adolescence the contrast is between 
an organism which is just reaching its full 
powers and one which is just losing them. 
The physiological need of the latter is for se- 
curity and conservation, because as the super- 
abundance of energy diminishes, the organ- 
ism seems to hoard what remains. 

Such differences, often alleged (under the 
heading of “disturbing physiological changes 
accompanying adolescence”) as the primary 
cause of parent-adolescent strife, arc undoubt- 
edly a factor in such conflict, but, like other 
universal differences to be discussed, they 
form a constant factor present in every com- 
munity, and therefore cannot in themselves 
explain the peculiar heightening of parent- 
youth conflict in our culture. 

The fact is that most societies avoid the po- 
tential clash of old and young by using socio- 
logical position as a neutralizing agent. They 
assign definite and separate positions to per- 
sons of different ages, thereby eliminating 
competition between them for the same posi- 
tion and avoiding the competitive emotions 
of jealousy and envy. Also, since the expected 
behavior of old and young is thus made com- 
plementary rather than identical, the per- 
formance of cooperative functions is accom- 
plished Dy different but mutually related ac- 
tivities suited to the disparate organic needs 
of each, with no coercion to behave in a man- 
ner unsuited to one’s organic age. In our cul- 
ture, where most positions are theoretically 
based on accomplishment rather than age, in- 
terage competition arises, superior organic 
propensities lead to a high evaluation of youth 
(the so<allcd “accent on youth”), a dispro- 
portionate lack of opportunity for youth 
manifests itself, and consequently, arrogance 
and frustration appear in the youth, fear and 
envy, in the old. 

Psychosocial Differences: Adult 

Realism vs. Youthful Idealism 

The decelerating rate of socialization (an 
outgrowth both of the human being’s organic 
development, from infant plasticity to senile 
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rigidity, and of his cumulative cultural and 
social development), when taken with rapid 
social change and other conditions of our 
society, tends to produce certain differences 
of orientation between parent and youth. 

• • • 

Though both youth and age claim to see 
the truth, the old are much more conserva- 
tively realistic than the young, because on the 
one hand they take Utopian ideals less seri- 
ously and on the other hand take what may 
be called operating ideals, if not more seri- 
ously, at least more for granted. Thus, mid- 
dle-aged people notoriously forget the poetic 
ideals of a new social order which they cher- 
ished when young. In their place, they put 
simply the working ideals current in the so- 
ciety. There is, in short, a persistent tendency 
for the ideology of a person as he grows older 
to gravitate more and more toward the status 
quo ideology, unless other facts (such as a 
social crisis or hypnotic suggestion) inter- 
vene. With advancing age, he becomes less 
and less bothered by inconsistencies in ideals. 
He tends to judge ideals according to whether 
they are widespread and hence effective in 
thinking about practical life, not according to 
whether they are logically consistent. Fur- 
thermore, he gradually ceases to bother about 
the untruth of his ideals, in the sense of their 
failure to correspond to reality. He assumes 
through long habit that, though they do not 
correspond perfectly, the discrepancy is not 
significant. The reality of an ideal is defined 
for him in terms of how many people accept 
it rather than how completely it is mirrored 
in actual behavior. Thus, we call him, as he 
approaches middle age, a realist. 

The young, however, are idealists, partly 
because they take working ideals literally and 
partly because they acquire ideals not fully 
operative in the social organization. Those in 
authority over children are obligated as a re- 
quirement of their status to inculcate ideals 
as a part of the official culture given the new 
generation. The children are receptive be- 
cause they have little social experience — expe- 
rience being systematically kept from them 
(by such means as censorship, for example, a 
large part of which is [designed] to “protect” 


children). Consequently, young people pos- 
sess little ballast for their acquired ideals, 
which therefore soar to the sky, whereas the 
middle-aged, by contrast, have plenty of bal- 
last. 

This relatively unchecked idealism in 
youth is eventually complicated by the fact 
that young people possess keen reasoning 
ability. The miixd, simply as a logical ma- 
chine, works as well at 16 as at 36, Such logi- 
cal capacity, combined with high ideals and 
an initial lack of experience, means that 
youth soon discovert with increasing age that 
the ideals it has been taught are true and con- 
sistent are not so in fact. Mental conflict 
thereupon ensues, for the young person has 
not learned that ideals may be useful without 
being true and consistent. As a solution, 
youth is likely to take action designed to re- 
move inconsistencies or force actual conduct 
into line with ideals, such action assuming 
one of several typical adolescent forms — from 
religious withdrawal to the militant support 
of some Utopian scheme — but in any case 
consisting essentially in serious aftlcgiancc 
to one or more of the ideal moral systems 
present in the culture. 

/ • # • 

While the germ of this contrast between 
youthful idealism and adult realism may 
spring from the universal logic of personality 
development, it receives in our culture a pe- 
culiar exaggeration. Social change, complex- 
ity, and specialization (by compartmentaliz- 
ing different aspects of life) segregate ideals 
from fact and throw together incompatible 
ideologies while at the same time providing 
the intellectual tools for discerning logical 
inconsistencies and empirical errors. Our 
highly elaborated burden of culture, corre- 
lated with a variegated system of achieved 
vertical mobility, necessitates long years of 
formal education which separate youth from 
adulthood, theory from practice, school from 
life. 

• • • 

Sociological Differences: 

Parental Authority 

Since social status and office are everywhere 
partly distributed on the basis of age, person- 
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ality development is intimately linked with 
the network of social positions successively 
occupied during life. Western society, in spite 
of an unusual amount of intcrage competi- 
tion, maintains differences of social position 
between parent and child, the developmental 
gap between them being too clear cut, the 
symbiotic needs too fundamental, to escape 
being made a basis of social organization. 
Hence, parent and child, in a variety of ways, 
find themselves enmeshed in different social 
contexts and possessed of different outlooks. 
The much publicized critical attitude of 
youth toward established ways, for example, 
is partly a matter of being on the outside 
looking in. The “established ways” under 
criticism are usually institutions (such as 
property, marriage, profession) which the 
adolescent has not yet entered. He looks at 
them from the point of view of the outsider 
(especially since they affect him in a restric- 
tive manner), cither failing to imagine him- 
self finding satisfaction in such paiierns or 
else feeling resentful that the old have in 
them a vested interest from which he is ex- 
cluded. 

« * * 

The first thing to note about parental au- 
thority, in addition to its function in social- 
ization, is that it is a case of authority within 
a primary group. Simmcl has pointed out that 
authority is bearable for the subordinate be- 
cause it touches only one aspect of life. Im- 
personal and objective, it permits all 'thcr as- 
pects to be free from its particularistic domi- 
nance. This escape, however, is lacking in 
parental authority, for since the family in- 
cludes most aspects of life, its authority is not 
limited, specific, or impersonal. W'^hat, then, 
can make this authority bearable? Three fac- 
tors associated with the familial [.ijnary 
group help to give the answer: (1) the child 
is socialized within the family, and | since he 
therefore knows] nothing else and [is] utterly 
dependent, the authority of the parent is in- 
ternalized, accepted; (2) the family, like 
other primary groups, implies identification, 
in such •sense that one person understands 
and responds emphatically to the sentiments 
of the other, so that the harshness of author- 
ity is ameliorated; (3) in the intimate interac- 


tion of the primary group, control can never 
be purely one-sided; there are too many ways 
in which the subordinated can exert the pres- 
sure of his will. When, therefore, the family 
system is a going concern, parental authority, 
however inclusive, is not felt as despotic. 

A second thing to note about parental au- 
thority is that while its duration is variable 
(lasting in some societies a few years and in 
others a lifetime), it inevitably involves a 
change, a progressive readjustment, in the re- 
spective positions of parent and child — in 
some cases an almost complete reversal of 
roles, in others at least a cumulative allow- 
ance for the fact of maturity in the subordi- 
nated offspring. 

• • 

On the one hand, the young person, in the 
stage of maximum socialization, is, so to 
speak, moving into the social organization. 
His social personality is expanding, i.c., ac- 
quiring an increased amount of the cultural 
heritage, filling more powerful and numerous 
positions. His future is before him, in what 
the older person is leaving behind. The lat- 
ter, on the other hand, has a future before 
him only in the sense that the offspring repre- 
sents it. Therefore, there is a disparity of in- 
terest, the young person placing his thoughts 
upon a future which, once the first stages of 
dependence are passed, does not include the 
parent, the old person placing his hopes vi- 
cariously upon the young. 

* » * 

Conflicting Norms 

. . . Rapid change has, as we saw, given 
old and young a different social content, so 
that they possess conflicting norms. There is 
a loss of mutual identification, and the parent 
will not “catch up” with the child’s point of 
view, because he is supposed to dominate 
rather than follow. More than this, social 
complexity has confused the standards within 
the generations. Faced with conflicting goals, 
parents become inconsistent and confused in 
their own minds in rearing their children. 
The children, for example, acquire an argu- 
ment against discipline by being able to point 
to some family wherein discipline is less sc- 
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vcrc, while the parent can retaliate by point- 
ing to still other families wherein it is firmer. 
The acceptance of parental attitudes is less 
complete than formerly. 

Competing Authorities 

We took it for granted, when discussing 
rapid social change, that youth acquires new 
ideas, but we did not ask how. The truth is 
that, in a specialized and complex culture, 
they learn from competing authorities. To- 
day, for example, education is largely in the 
hands of professional specialists, some of 
whom, as college professors, resemble the 
Sophists of ancient Athens by virtue of their 
work of accumulating and purveying knowl- 
edge, and who consequently have ideas in ad- 
vance of the populace at large (i,e., the par- 
ents). By giving the younger generation these 
advanced ideas, they (and many other extra- 
familial agencies, including youth’s contem- 
poraries) widen the intellectual gap between 
parent and child. 

Little Explicit Institutionalization of 

Steps in Parental Authority 

Our society provides little explicit institu- 
tionalization of the progressive readjustments 
of authority as between parent and child. We 
are intermediate between the extreme of vir- 
tually permanent parental authority and the 
extreme of very early emancipation, because 
we encourage release in late adolescence. Un- 
fortunately, this is a time of enhanced sexual 
desire, so that the problem of sex and the 
problem of emancipation occur simultane- 
ously and complicate each other. Yet even 
this would doubtless be satisfactory if it were 
not for the fact that among us the exact time 
when authority is relinquished, the exact 
amount, and the proper ceremonial behavior 
arc not clearly defined. Not only do different 
groups and families have conflicting patterns, 
and new situations arise to which old defini- 
tions will not apply, but the different spheres 
of life (legal, economic, religious, intellec- 
tual) do not synchronize, maturity in one 
sphere and immaturity in another often co- 
existing. The readjustment of authority be- 
tween individuals is always a ticklish process. 


and when it is a matter of such close author- 
ity as that between parent and child it is apt 
to be still more ticklish. Thd- failure of our 
culture to institutionalize this readjustment 
by a series of well-defined, wdl-publicized 
steps is undoubtedly a cause of much parent- 
youth dissension. The adolescent’s sociologi- 
cal exit from his family, via education, work, 
marriage, and change of residence, is fraught 
with potential conflicts of interest which only 
a definite system of institutional controls can 
neutralize. The parents have a vital stake in 
what the offspring will do. Because his ac- 
quisition of independence will free the par- 
ents of many obligations, they arc willing to 
relinquish their authority; yet, precisely be- 
cause their own status is socially identified 
with that of their offspring, they wish to en- 
sure satisfactory conduct on the latter’s part 
and are tempted to prolong their authority 
by making the decisions themselves. In the 
absence of institutional prescriptions, the con- 
flict of interest may lead to a struggle for 
power, the parents fighting to keep control in 
matters of importance to thcmselves,^lhe son 
or daughter clinging to personally indis- 
pensable family services while seeking to 
evade rj;ie concomitant control. 

Concentration Within the Small Family 

Our family system is peculiar in that it 
manifests a paradoxical combination of con- 
centration and dispersion. On the one hand, 
the unusual smallness of the family unit 
makes for a strange intensity of family feel- 
ing, while, on the other, the fact that most 
pursuits take place outside the home makes 
for a dispersion of activities. Though appar- 
ently contradictory, the two phenomena are 
really interrelated and traceable ultimately to 
the same factors in our social structure. Since 
the first refers to that type of affection and 
antagonism found between relatives, and the 
second to activities, it can be seen that the 
second (dispersion) isolates and increases the 
intensity of the affectional clement by sheer- 
ing away common activities and the extended 
kin. Whereas ordinarily the sentiments of 
kinship arc organically related to a number 
of common activities and spread over a side 
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circle of relatives, in our mobile society they 
are associated with only a few common activi- 
ties and concentrated within only the imme- 
diate family. This makes them at once more 
unstable (because ungrounded) and more in- 
tense. 

• • • 

In a familistic society, where there are sev- 
eral adult male and female relatives within 
the effective kinship group to whom the child 
turns for affection and aid, and many mem- 
bers of the younger generation in whom the 
parents have a paternal interest, there appears 
to be less intensity of emotion for any par- 
ticular kinsman and consequently less chance 
for severe conflict. Also, if conflict between 
any two relatives does arise, it may be han- 
dled by shifting mutual rights and obliga- 
tions to another relative. 

Open Competition for 

Socioeconomic Position 

Our emphasis upon individual initiative 
and vertical mobility, in contrast to rural- 
stable regimes, means that one’s future occu- 
pation and destiny are determined more at 
adolescence than at birth, the adolescent him- 
self (as well as the parents) having some part 
in the decision. Before him spreads a pano- 
rama of possible occupations and avenues of 
advancement, all of them ti aught with the 
uncertainties of competitive vicissitude. l*he 
youth is ignorant of most of the fact . So is 
the parent, but less so. Both attempt to col- 
laborate on the future, but because of previ- 
ously mentioned sources of friction, the 
collaboration is frequently stormy. They eval- 
uate future possibilities differently, and since 
the decision is uncertain yet important, a 
clash of wills results. The necessity of . boice 
at adolescence extends beyond the occupa- 
tional field to practically every phase of life, 
the parents having an interest in each deci- 


sion. A culture in which more of the choices 
of life were settled beforehand by ascription, 
where the possibilities were fewer and the re- 
sponsibilities of choice less urgent, would 
have much less parent-youth conflict. 

Sex Tension 

If until now we have ignored sex taboos, 
the omission has represented a deliberate at- 
tempt to place them in their proper context 
with other factors, rather than in the unduly 
prominent place usually given them. Un- 
doubtedly, because of a constellation of cul- 
tural conditions, sex looms as an important 
bone of parent-youth contention. Our moral- 
ity, for instance, demands both premarital 
chastity and postponement of marriage, thus 
creating a long period of desperate eagerness 
when young persons practically at the peak of 
their sexual capacity are forbidden to enjoy it. 
Naturally, tensions arise — tensions which 
adolescents try to relieve, and adults hope 
they will relieve, in some socially acceptable 
form. Such tensions not only make the ado- 
lescent intractable and capricious, but create 
a genuine conflict of interest between the two 
generations. The parent, with respect to the 
child’s behavior, represents morality, while 
the offspring reflects morality plus his organic 
cravings. The stage is thereby set for conflict, 
evasion, and deceit. For the mass of parents, 
toleration is never possible. For the mass of 
adolescents, sublimation is never sufficient. 
Given our system of morality, conflict seems 
well- nigh i ievitable. 

Yet it is not sex itself but the way it is han- 
dled that causes conflict. If sex patterns were 
carefully, definitely, and uniformly geared 
with nonscxual patterns in the social struc- 
ture, there would be no parent-youth conflict 
over sex. As it is, rapid change has opposed 
the sex standards of different groups and gen- 
erations, leaving impulse only chaotically 
controlled. 
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SECTION C 


CLASSROOM AND YOUTH GROUPS. 


19 * The Classroom as a Face-to-Face Group 


One of the most familiar features of the American educational landscape is the classroom 
group. It is surprising that the classroom has been so little studied as a group either by 
teachers or by social scientists until very recently. Clubs, discussion groups, and recre- 
ational groups were studied and analyzed as informal learning groups before the formal 
classroom received similar attention. But knowledge of the classroom group has been 
accumulating through sociological and psychological as well as educational research, and 
there can be little argument that teachers should acquire knowledge about their major 
medium of instruction. Saul Scheidlinger suggests briefly the elements of analysis that a 
student of the group life of a classroom must become aware of and take into account 
in his thinking about the processes and effects of schooling. » 


i!^ class is characterized by a complex net- 
work of interaction among individuals and 
among subgroupings. The relationships con- 
sist of acceptances and of affections, of re- 
pulsions and antipathies. All these vary in 
their intensity and are subject to frequent 
change and development. When the class is 
formed the first cohesive elements are apt to 
reside in the subgroups which are based on 
natural friendships and interests among a few 
children. Gradually, as the individuals per- 
ceive and respond to the teacher, to the 
broader emotional tone, to the goals and the 
program — there evolves a group spirit, a com- 
mon feeling of belonging which now per- 
vades the group-as-a-wholc. Under such cir- 
cumstances one can hear increasing refer- 
ences of the students to themselves as “we” 


and as “our class.” Insofar as the group is 
capable of satisfying the cardinal needs and 
interests of these children, it assumes an ever 
greater meaning and importance to each in- 
dividual. This, in turn, enhances the stability 
and the motivational strength of the group. 

With such an increase in “we-fceling,” 
there develops in time a structure, a way of 
organizing the group’s daily life. There is a 
division of responsibilities; there are also vari- 
ous roles assumed by the students, in response 
both to inner needs and to group expecta- 
tions. A class has its leaders, its powers be- 
hind the throne, its clowns, pets, executioners, 
and peace makers. As such a role might be- 
come the individual’s major way of getting 
status in the group, it is quite possible for 
some students to hold on to it tenaciously (in 


[From Saul Scheidlinger, Psychoanalysis and Group Behavior, copyright 1952 by W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., pp. 184-186. Reprinted by permission of W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 

Footnotes omitted.] 
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spite of the teacher’s displeasure if it disturbs 
the class), because his peers expect him to 
do so. I 

The group climate constitutes a major de- 
terminant in promoting mental hygiene in 
the classroom. It is logically of similar impor- 
tance in fostering effective learning. When 
the program of study is geared to the chil- 
dren’s needs and they have shared in its plan- 
ning, it can become part of the group’s goals. 
This implies increased morale insofar as there 
is self-expression, participation, and the as- 
sumption of cooperative responsibility for 
achieving group objectives. At the first signs 
of success on the road to mastering the as- 
signment, the esprit de corps grows further 
still. This is possible only when the group 
project or assignment is such that the chil- 
dren can attain it with a maximum of inde- 
pendence and without undue frustration. 


Furthermore, the motivations arc enhanced 
when group decisions regarding short-term 
objectives are drawn up with a view toward 
the long-range goals to be achieved. It should 
also be kept in mind that values and attitudes 
are most readily internalized when they arc 
group values. 

Undoubtedly, the utilization of group dy- 
namic elements in teaching, as outlined 
above, is a complicated and time-consuming 
process. Many teachers can point to good aca- 
demic performance and output in their classes 
achieved quickly through the mere use of 
pressure, of extreme competition or of threats. 
It is our contention, however, that in such an 
approach the knowledge, as it is imposed 
from above, is less meaningful and durable. 
Furthermore, it is achieved at the cost of 
weakening the group’s stability as well as of 
individual initiative and fulfillment. 


20 • Deliberate Use of the Classroom Group 
for Educational Purposes 


The classroom group, like the family, reflects the pressures and patterns of the larger 
society in which it operate s. By a study of their own classroom group and its internal 
relations, pupils can, therefore, learn from firsthand experience about wider social rela- 
tionships as well as about the li unan relations internal to the school. Hilda Taba, 
Elizabeth H. Brady, and John Rooinson suggest how pupils may use their own group 
life in classroom and school as content for human-relations studies. They point also to 
some of the reasons why this resource has not been more widely used in the schools 
of America. 


J.he public school comprises a large part of 
the social environment of American youth. 
During the largest portion of the day children 
are in school, working and playing in a va- 
riety of ^ groups and in a variety of atmos- 


pheres in classrooms, on playgrounds, in clubs 
and committees. 

1 hat people learn behaviors, values, and at- 
titudes from their social environment is by 
now a generally accepted fact. In school, as 


[From H. Taba, E. H. Brady, and J. Robinson, Intergroup Education in Public Schools, 
American Council on Education, 1952, pp. 124-127. Reprinted by permission.] 
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well as in their out-of-school lives, students 
are constantly exposed to education in human 
relations, whether these experiences are delib- 
erately planned or accidental and regardless 
of what the children arc taught elsewhere. If, 
for example, the school is divided into small 
noncommunicating groups, the children are 
likely to adopt this as the natural pattern of 
life. If those who stand high in academic 
achievement are consistently rewarded, chil- 
dren will assume, by inference, that people 
whose abilities lie in other directions are not 
so good. From their group experiences, stu- 
dents learn to expect to lead or to submit, and 
will acquire methods of using authority and 
of gaining and keeping status. Above all, 
group life in school is a laboratory in which 
students develop practical skills for applying 
whatever concepts about group behavior they 
have acquired. School culture, therefore, is as 
powerful a means for education in group re- 
lations as the home or community. 

Emotional well-being can be cither en- 
hanced or inhibited by the nature of a per- 
son’s group life. The quality of school and 
school group atmosphere, therefore, deter- 
mines to a considerable extent whether the 
individual student’s emotional life is en- 
riched or left meager. In group life, children 
learn to use their own special abilities, learn 
to satisfy the profound wish to belong, to 
give and receive attention, and to make others 
feel wanted. 

School association patterns affect children’s 
emotional growth, helping them to develop 
their own self-conceptions and to become 
aware of themselves as individuals. Even if 
the group relationships as practiced are con- 
trary to school policy, it is their influence that 
will be the more powerful. The Negro child 
who is excluded from clubs and is shown con- 
descension by teachers learns to feel that he 
is unimportant, no matter how often a school 
assembly lauds George Washington Carver. 

In addition to being itself an important 
source of learning, school group life strongly 
affects academic progress. In an emotiondly 
congenial atmosphere in which satisfying as- 
sociations are permitted, intellectual perform- 
ance improves because of group motivation. 


Peers become purveyors, interpreters, and 
stimulators of academic learning. 

By using the differences ivithin its own 
walls, the school can provide opportunities 
for developing cosmopolitan orientation to 
living with differences. The public school 
population in America usually includes a 
wide range of cultural, social, and economic 
backgrounds — wider, perhaps, than any other 
institution— -and this means that the school is 
a natural laboratory for education in inter- 
group living. 

Yet, by and large, schools have not used 
these assets. One main reason is that human- 
relations aims have not been considered in 
planning school life and activities. School or- 
ganization — including activities, clubs, and 
classroom — has emerged from a multitude of 
other purposes, and its human-relations re- 
sults have been accidental. In the schools co- 
operating with the project, teachers, for the 
most part, were not even aware that the 
school’s way of living was a direct source of 
social learning. They attributed such behavior 
as aggression or inability to work im groups 
to “human nature,” seldom seeing it as re- 
lated to habits and skills learned in school as 
well as at home or among friends. 

The ^’consequences of this inattention are 
many. There are, for example, inconsistencies 
in precept and practice. Students learn one 
set of social values in class, but live by values 
entirely different. When the school fails to 
develop its own unique planned pattern of 
group living, school patterns tend to emulate 
those of the community. Residential segrega- 
tion is paralleled by segregation of schools. 
Within schools, segregation is practiced in 
club memberships, curriculum, assignments, 
and the like. Prestige levels current in the 
community are imitated by school clubs. If 
the community is socially stratified, with cer- 
tain groups protecting themselves by exclud- 
ing others, exclusiveness is likely to be found 
in school also. Concepts of leadership in 
school arc borrowed from those used in the 
community and therefore reflect both their 
limitations and advantages. 

Such an unintentional copying of commu- 
nity patterns, quite contrary to the school’s 
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intentions, was demonstrated in one school garded as an asset in group-relations cduca- 
which found that its dozen or so activities tion, schools have tended to deplore and to 
were lined up According to prestige value as- try to eliminate it. Ability grouping is prac- 
signed to them by students, from lunchroom ticed, formally or informally, without aware- 
cleanup squ&d to the student council. Most of ness of its consequences on human relations, 
the children from the orphanage were found Uniformity in such matters as codes of bc- 
to be on the cleanup squad, while those from havior is sought, blocking chances to develop 
the leading families ran the cherished student expectation and understanding of differences, 
council. When cultural differences are regarded as a 

When school activities are geared to one handicap, schools cannot intelligently use 
cultural segment of the community, children them to foster human-relations skills and in- 
whosc habits, traditions, economic possibili- sights. The school’s concern and efforts thus 
ties, or interests do not meet this pattern are have all too frequently been focused on objec- 
automatically excluded. School parties re- tives that inadvertently undermine human 
quiring orchids and formal clothes, club ac- relations. 

tivities demanding expensive equipment in a Another important reason why schools 
low-income neighborhood, rules of behavior have not used their valuable assets to promote 
that make some people uncomfortable but do better intergroup relations is that they have 
not help them meet the requirements, all of not considered this a legitimate function of 
these place limitations on the composition of the school. School activities arc treated largely 
the in-group and on social and emotional as rewards for success in other areas, instead 
learnings. of as opportunities for training. High aca- 

Perhaps most important are prevailing dcmic standing and good citizenship thus be- 
assumptions about heterogeneity and homo- come the criteria for participating in school 
geneity. I'hough heterogeneity should be re- life. 


21 • Youth Groups as Educational Agencies 

Teachers frequently do not understand or appreciate the many other agencies which, in 
the modern community, have a share in the education of children and young people. 
The more traditional partners, the home and the church, are easily recognized. What of 
the other partners which have entered the educational scene more recently? More con- 
cretely, what educational problems and opportunities are presented by the youth organi- 
zations which are very much a part of near-y every American community today? The 
selection that follows has been tak. r* from the American Youth Commissions compre- 
hensive answer to this question. 


^/lost of the organizations which young by adults, or made up mainly of adults in 
people join arc either sponsored or controlled their active membership. Almost every type 

[From a statement adopted by the American Youth Commission, April 15, 1941, reprinted 
in M. M. Chambers, Youth-Serving Organizations, American Council on Education, 1941, 

pp. 219-221. Used by permission.] 
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of adult organization — political, fraternal, so- 
cial, commercial, labor, agricultural — includes 
some members under 25, or even under 21. In 
some cases there are special junior sections 
in which the young members serve a kind of 
apprenticeship. The junior sections arc often 
of great value as training schools and as a 
channel through which the younger members 
can express themselves. 

The advantages of close association be- 
tween young people and older members arc 
so great that any organization devoted to a 
particular objective should normally provide 
for the inclusion of interested young people. 
For the actual accomplishment of results, as 
distinguished from practice in free discussion, 
it is common experience that youth can do 
more in conjunction with adults than in 
separate organizations of youth alone. 

ADULT-SPONSORED YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

In addition to distinctly adult societies with 
a minority of young members, there are two 
types of organization sponsored by adults that 
enroll large numbers of young people: the re- 
ligious youth societies and the so-called char- 
acter-building organizations for boys, girls, 
young men, and young women. 

The importance of these groups can hardly 
be exaggerated. They include large numbers 
of young people, and because of their long 
history their former membership includes 
past generations of youth who are now adults, 
even aged persons. They have been a steady- 
ing influence, particularly in the recent years 
of stress when young people have had to face 
unusual problems. The religious and charac- 
ter-building organizations, which reach 
young people both inside and outside the 
churches, share a deep concern for moral 
values. They also provide a diversified pro- 
gram of leisure-time activity. Both types of 
organization afford opportunities for young 
people to exercise initiative on their own be- 
half. To be sure, it is usually so much easier 
and apparently safer for adults to make the 
decisions, that most of the programs are con- 
ceived, supervised, and dominated by adults. 


Yet the fact is recognized in theory, and 
sometimes in practice, that the only way for 
young people to learn to be responsible is by 
carrying responsibilities. Youth are quick to 
realize when “youth leadership** is unreal, 
and many of them react by losing interest and 
by looking for other associations in which 
more vital relations can be found. 

In the adult-sponsored organizations that 
provide real opportunities for initiative on the 
part of youth, much of the most effective, 
stable, and valuable youth leadership is 
found. In such organizations, also, there is 
often much valuable discussion of public 
questions, with the participation but not the 
domination of interested adults. When con- 
ducted in cooperation with other races and 
other religious creeds, such discussions are 
particularly useful, building greater under- 
standing and tolerance, a realization of the 
needs of youth as a whole, and a sense of the 
dangers of apathy in the face of social prob- 
lems. The fundamental beliefs common to all 
religious faiths ran be translated into living 
social advances only if there is frccflom to 
learn the causes of unrest and to discuss pos- 
sible remedies. 

YOUTH-LED ORGANIZATIONS 

In America, where the forming of organ- 
izations is a universal habit, young people 
for many years have naturally insisted on 
having their own clubs, fraternities, and as- 
sociations, free from adult interference. It is 
equally natural that the older people have 
often been critical of these youthful activities, 
and in many cases have taken measures to 
control or suppress them. 

Healthy young people are prone to rebel 
against the world as they find it. They gain 
some little freedom and in due time settle 
down to defending the status quo against the 
following generation. We may recognize this 
normal and immemorial conflict of the gen- 
erations as a fact of human nature without 
being obliged to accept it as the sole basis of 
judgment on present-day youth 6rganiza- 
tions. 

The current youth-led organizations, it is 
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important to remember, are not so univer- 
sally devoted to public questions as might be 
supposed. Aciually a very large number o£ 
them are still the familiar social clubs and 
fraternities ‘devoted mainly to personal enjoy- 
ment and campus politics. Their existence 
presents no problems that have not been 
equally pressing, in one form or another, for 
the past fifty years. An active interest in eco- 
nomic and political problems is not the most 
general characteristic of American young 
people, even at the present time. 

Depressed economic conditions, however, 
brought an increasing number of youth asso- 
ciations devoted to the discussion of public af- 
fairs. Many organizations for this specific pur- 
pose arc found in the colleges, though it is 
true that the membership is usually relatively 
small. In addition, there have been formed 
local youth councils in a number of cities, 
with membership drawn from a wide variety 
of other organizations. The American Youth 
Congress is a similar organization, on a na- 
tional scale, with delegates coming from 
many organizations, though often not as otfi- 
cial representatives. 

In the local youth councils, representatives 
of the religious and other character-building 
organizations of youth have taken a promi- 
nent {)art. Social, political, labor, racial, and 
other societies having youth membership 
have been represented, together with student 
groups, community center groups, and vari- 
ous independent social and athletic clubs of 
young people. 

The local councils have varied in their prac- 
tice in regard to accepting as voting meml)cr5 
the adult representatives of organizations 
serving youth, but in almost all cases such 
representatives have been welcomed and have 
taken active part in discussions. 

The main service of the local youth coun- 
cils has been to provide a forum for the dis- 
cussion of community problems as they affect 
youth. Education, recreation, and employ- 
ment questions can often be handled most ef- 
fectively at the community level, where most 
of the pertinent facts are available to those 
participating in discussion. Youfig people 
coming from different backgrounds of expe- 


rience can gain a balanced knowledge of com- 
munity affairs, which is of great value as a 
preparation for their duties as citizens. 

National meetings of young people for the 
discussion of public questions necessarily in- 
volve peculiar difficulties to which the local 
youth councils are much less subject. Meet- 
ings with the potentialities for publicity af- 
forded by any national gathering are particu- 
larly attractive to those bent on protest and 
who therefore tend to be present in force. 
Because of this factor and also because of the 
expense involved in travel, the attendance at 
any national meeting under youth leadership 
may easily fall short of being representative 
geographically or in any other way. Difficul- 
ties of this kind were exemplified at the na- 
tional meeting of the American Youth Con- 
gress a few months ago. 

National organizations and local youth 
councils have all been retarded in their 
growth by the general suspicion and hostility 
that commonly attaches to any organization 
actively discussing controversial questions 
which is sponsored and directed by youth. In 
some cases this opposition has resulted in the 
abandonment of the enterprise or in the with- 
drawal of certain organizations that should 
be represented if the participants are to have 
the benefit of all shades of opinion. Doubtless 
connected with the same cause is the chronic 
scarcity of funds which has acted as a severe 
handicap to the work of all youth-led organ- 
izations. 

DISCUSSION OF 
PUBLIC QUESTIONS 

I'he Commission recognizes that youth or- 
ganizations for discussion of public questions 
form a small part of the total number, and 
that social, religious, athletic, and other asso- 
ciations are of great importance and value. 
The chief problem of immediate interest, 
however, is the attitude that should- be taken 
by adults and by youth toward these discus- 
sion organizations. 

In the Commission’s opinion, there is no 
effective way to train large numbers of com- 
petent citizens for participation in public af- 
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fairs which does not include actual practice 
in the discussion of public questions. The 
tendency for such discussions to be one-sided 
and ill-informed is not a peculiarity of youth. 
This tendency is equally apparent and far 
more dangerous among adults who have, or 
may acquire, actual power over public policy. 
It is therefore highly desirable that young 
people who are not yet in a position to exert 
any great influence on the adult world should 
occupy themselves in learning how to lead 
their contemporaries and how to choose and 
reject leadership. This process is not different 
from other educational activities which are 
best carried on at an age and under circum- 
stances that minimize the dangers involved 
in mistakes or false starts. 

Like all educational activities that create a 
disturbance, youthful discussion may be irri- 
tating to many adults, but should not be sup- 
pressed on that account. The young people 
arc learning what kind of public speaking is 
effective, what behavior will bring from the 
press cither praise, silence, ridicule, or con- 
demnation, what causes appropriations to be 
granted or withheld, which leadership wears 
well and which is ephemeral, and all the simi- 
lar types of knowledge that they will find use- 
ful as mature citizens. It is not to be supposed 
that only the vocal leaders are learning, at the 
expense of the mass of their followers. Those 
who sit and do nothing but observe the pro- 
ceedings may often gain more understanding 
than their more articulate fellows. Together 
they are in process of growing up. 

Because of the importance of the educa- 
tional processes to which youth-led organiza- 
tions can contribute, the Commission believes 
that they can have major values. In any event, 
the violent and hysterical persecution of 
young intellectual radicals is in itself a child- 
ish procedure. No doubt there are organized 
foreign spy systems in this country, with 
which the authorities are bound to deal, but 
they should be distinguished from the normal 
exploratory activities of young people who 
seek to find solutions for our admittedly un- 
solved social problems. Moreover, the tend- 
ency to suppress youth by refusing to allow 
them the small sums needed for financ- 


ing their societies, or by intimidating pos- 
sible contributors, is unworthy of sensible 
adult attitudes toward the educational proc- 
ess. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties youth-led 
organizations are now undergoing, the Com- 
mission is convinced that, in some form, they 
are here to stay. It therefore feels impelled to 
make some comment on ways by which such 
organizations may improve their standing in 
the eyes of the American people. 

The practice of free speech undoubtedly 
includes the possibility of embarrassing one’s 
friends and doing harm to one’s own inter- 
ests. A study of adult organizations as well as 
those of youth will readily confirm the truth 
of this observation. Young people who desire 
to influence public opinion should therefore 
give thought to one aspect of their situation 
which they sometimes overlook, namely, that 
while adults often do not appreciate youth at- 
titudes, young people may have even greater 
difficulty in apprehending the attitudes of 
adults. Every adult has had the experience of 
being young, but no youth has had the expe- 
rience of being an adult. To compensate so 
far as possible for this lack of experience, all 
yout^ organizations should take special care 
to avoid outraging the adult community 
through conspicuous bad manners and 
through gross failure to give a hearing to 
adult points of view. This is an elementary 
rule for any youth organization dealing with 
controversial topics which is interested in self- 
preservation and effective action. 

Moreover, any youth group which presents 
itself to the public as a comprehensive organ- 
ization should adopt policies calculated to re- 
sult in fact in a diversified and broadly repre- 
sentative membership. Among other things, 
this means that when youth organizations se- 
lect speakers for their public occasions, it is 
imperative to provide so far as possible a bal- 
anced representation of different points of 
view. If some of the points of view upon 
presentation seem lacking in intelligence or 
honesty, they should nevertheless be heard 
courteously, a rule of conduct which may be 
commended to audiences of adults as well as 
of youth. A willingness to hear more than 
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one view is essential to the mainte n^ pc f of 
the American tradition of free speech. 

CONCLUSION 

Above all, it is imperative for each of us to 
recognize that the principle of free speech 
and assembly is established as the safeguard 
of democracy. It should not be mistaken for 
a menace. If events similar to those in the 


dictatorships were to happen here, they 
would not be the result of discussion or 
propaganda. They would be the end product 
of economic paralysis, uncontrolled monop- 
oly, unemployment, and poverty. To distract 
attention from the real and dangerous dis- 
eases that threaten democracy by hysterical 
rejection of the curative though irritating 
processes of public discussion is un-American 
and might be suicidal. 


SUxVIMARY 

American schools must carry on their work in a multigroup society, for this is the 
kind of society America has become today. Basic problems for the program of the schools, 
as well as for the organization and conduct of the teaching profession, stem from the 
profusion and struggle of organized interest groups in a society in which the local com- 
munity no longer provides a stable unit of social organization. Educators can no longer 
assume an unchanging family as a partner in the educational enterprise. They must face 
the problem of changing the school to fit the changing educational impact of family life 
on children and young ^^eoiile. Moreover, educators must come to terms with youth 
agencies and organizations as new and unaccustomed partners within the educational 
enteri^rise. Finally, teachers can no longer take for granted the traditional classroom 
organization. They must learn to deal with the classroom consciously and deliberately as 
a group that may thwart as well as support and stimulate the learnings for which schools 
assume responsibility. So much wc have gleaned from our study of social groups. 

But there are other groupings in American society which need also to be taken 
into account in analyzing the contemporary educational task. More massive groupings, 
which follow lines of different ethnic origins and backgrounds among our people and of 
differing socio-economic status, an interwoven in American experience with the groups 
already studied. The educational significance of these more massive groupings needs to 
be considered next. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. It is sometimes asserted that community life has not declined, that community 
allegiance and influence are as strong as ever. Assess the argument in support of the 
proposition that local communities have declined in their influence upon the individ- 
ual. What assumptions are made in the argument? Are the facts accurately presented? 
Do they justify the conclusion? If not, what additional facts would be required to sup- 
port it? 

2 % If it is true that organized groups are now significant forces in American society, 
what bearing does this fact have upon the work of the teacher? Upon the administra- 
tion of the school? Upon the child in the community? 
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3. Make a list of the things children used to do in the home in the period around 
1890. Interview a number of urban parents to find out what children now do in the 
home. Make a similar survey of a number of rural parents. Compare th6 two lists with 
the list of what children did in the 1890’s. What similarities and differences do you 
find? What is the significance of these to the teacher? 

4. What are some of the advantages of using the classroom group in the process 
of instruction? What dangers, if any, are to be avoided? 

5. Explain in sociological terms why so much emphasis is now being placed upon 
group processes in educational work. 

6. Survey a local community to find out how many different kinds of youth 
groups are to be found there. What relation, if any, should these groups bear to the 
school? 

1. Perhaps the classic discussions of the idea that the local community has de- 
clined are John Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems and Carl C. Zimmerman’s The 
Changing Community. See also Karl Mannheim’s Diagnosis of Our Times and Harold 
Rugg’s Foundations of American Education, Part Tliree. 

2. For a simple treatment of specialized groups and their role in present-day soci- 
ety see Democracy Under Pressure, by Stuart Chase. The undesirable influence of these 
groups is stressed in this book. A contrary view of their influence is taken in Group 
Representation Before Congress by E. Pendleton Herring. Robert A. Brady’s Business 
as a System of Power contains an analysis of business organizations as pressure groups. 
Much of the book, however, is concerned with business organization in other countries. 

3. The assertion that the family has undergone absolute disorganization is chal- 
lenged by Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, and their associates in Fainily, Socialization 
and Interaction Process. They marshal evidence that the family is achieving a new sta- 
bility and is effective in the socialization of the child. The American farmer’s life is set 
forth in American Farm Life, by Lowry Nelson, in such a way as to indicate the role of 
the farm family in education and politics. 

4. The influence of the group upon the individual in the classroom is discussed 
in the 1950 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
entitled Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools; see Chapters 13 and 17. A more com- 
prehensive treatment of the structure and dynamics of groups is to be found in Human 
Relations in Curriculum Change, edited by Kenneth D. Bcnne and Bozidar Muntyan; 
see Part Three. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


Social Classes, Ethnic Groups, 
and Education 


»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»«««««««««<««««««««««««^ 


Our study of social groups in the preceding chapter, as well as Lintons analysis of 
role and status in Chapter 2, have made it abundantly clear that society is not a simple, 
undifferentiated mass. On the contrary, it is composed of different strata and groups. 
By itself, the term ‘‘groups” suggests simply difference; but the term “strata” suggests, in 
addition to dilference, an ordered hierarchy of superiority and inferiority. There are, of 
course, many kinds of social hierarchies— many of them confined to some specific activity, 
as, for example, in a social club, a student newspaper, or a baseball team. More gen- 
eralized social hierarchies, however, permeating many aspects of human life, have been 
identified, usually under the terms “class” and “caste.” Up to the present time, all complex, 
civilized societies have been characterized by more or less distinct hierarchies of this 
kind. Despite the ideal of equality— an ideal that will be explored in Chapter 8— Ameri- 
can society, as the selections in the present chapter will show, is no exception to the 
general rule. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CLASS AND CASTE 

Although both “caste” and “class” designate broad, general patterns of social 
superiority and inferiority, there is an important distinction between the two concepts. 
Caste is rigid and fixed, whereas class is, relatively speaking, open and flexible. “The rules 
of caste demand that an individual be bom, live, and die in one caste.”^ On the other 
hand, “Soqial mobility in a class system permits an individual during his lifetime to move 

^W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? 
Harper, 1944, p. 19. 
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up or down through the several social strata. A man may be born lower-class but in time 
climb into the upper ranges of society, although ordinarily a person stays in the class 
into which he was bom.”^ Even a comparatively rigid class system, such as that in 
medieval Europe, permitted some social mobility— occasionally an especially gifted ( and 
lucky) peasant boy rose through military prowess or scholastic ability to a position of 
power and prestige in secular society or in the church. 

The difference between caste and class is, however, one of degree. Theoretically 
a caste permits no mobility across caste lines, although a stdb rosa mobility not sanctioned 
by the rules sometimes occurs in fact. A class system, on the other hand, allows some 
degree of mobility across class lines, but even the most open class stnicture presents 
serious baiTiers to such mobility. Thus, “not permitted” versus “permitted but difficult” 
(in varying degrees) sums up the difference. The evidence to be presented in tliis chapter 
shows that both class and caste exist in the United States, although our classes are much 
more open than those in Europe and castes are found only in connection with certain 
ethnic group differences. 


THE MEANING OF “CLASS” 

There is considerable confusion in the use of the word “class” in the United States. 
There seem to be two major reasons for this confusion, both of w'liich merit our attention. 
First, the American people have, for the most part, been reluctant to admit that American 
communities are characterized by a definite hierarchy of social classes. Yet they will, 
almost in the same breath, acknowledge the existence of significant social gradations and 
locate with considerable precision the position on th^ social scale of various members of 
the community. 

Undoubtedly any full explanation of this obviously ambivalent attitude toward 
social class would involve a rather complex sociological and psychological investigation. 
Some part of the answer, however, is readily apparent. On the one hand, existing social 
realities compel the recognition and use, in certain situations, of fairly well-defined social 
distinctions among different groups of people. On the other hand, a frank and explicit 
recognition of social class structure contravenes the prevailing American ideology in at 
least two respects. Class implies, as Warner and Lunt have stated, “a hierarchy of social 
orders or groups, more or less hereditary, but with provision for movement up and down 
the ladder, in which the different orders are endowed, in unequal degree, with rights 
and privileges, obligations and duties, in accordance with their position in the social 
scale.”^ No such hierarchy of social class is sanctioned by American law or by the tra- 
ditional American political and social theories. Accordingly, many Americans feel that 
to admit the presence of such a hierarchy in the social structure of American communi- 
ties is contrary to the American ideal of equality. Moreover, in the minds of a large 

* Ibid., p. 19. 

* W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, Yale, 1942, 

p. 82. 
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number of people the term "class” has been identified with the Communist theory of a 
bitter, relentless class struggle, with all of its violent and revolutionary implications. 
Consequently,' there is a deep reluctance on the part of many, if not most, Americans to 
admit in response to a direct question that their community has a well-defined class 
structure. 

Whether or not the existence of social classes, of the type described in recent 
sociological studies, is contrary to the American ideal of equality is, of course, one of the 
many significant issues now confronting the American people. Whatever position one 
takes on this issue, there is no justification for ignoring or denying the obvious facts. 
American social classes, as they are revealed by the investigations reported in this chap- 
ter, are not classes in the Marxian sense. Indeed, they are not in any sense of the term 
organized partisan groups. When any sector of the American people wishes to engage in 
political or economic pressure it usually acts through one or more of the vast welter of 
organized interest groups described in Chapter 4. 

Another source of confusion about class is the fact that American social scientists 
have used the term in diflferent ways. Historically, class has been defined in economic 
terms. One group of American social scientists, in accordance with the historical usage, 
has insisted that the term be used to denote economic hierarchies, generally those indi- 
cated by income and occupational gradations. Another group has used class to indicate 
significant differences in social status and prestige. Both these types of hierarchies exist, 
and they are, moreover, closely interrelated. But, since they are not identical, this dual 
usage has engendered considerable confusion and controversy. 


CLASSES AS STATUS GROUPS 

In this book we shall deal with both these hierarchies. In the next chapter, we will 
consider economic gradations under the term welfare levels; in the present chapter, 
social class will be used to refer to different levels of social status and prestige. 

As we have noted above, those status levels are characterized by differences in 
social privileges and influence as well as in prestige. They are also closely correlated with 
wealth, although ( except, perhaps, over several generations ) wealth is not the sole deter- 
minant of class membership. In particular, social classes, as here defined, are distinguished 
by two characteristics: (1) restriction of intimate social intercourse and (2) a specific 
“life style.” 

The members of a social class tend to restrict their intimate social relationships to 
other members of the same class. Warner, indeed, has defined class as the largest group 
of people whose members have intimate access to one another. A class is composed of 
families and social cliques. The interrelationships between these families and cliques, in 
such informal activities as visiting, dances, receptions, teas, and larger informal affairs, 

constitute the structure of a social class.”^ Each social class seems to have its own “life 

• 

* W, Lloyd Warner, “A Methodological Note,” in St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton 
(cds.), Blac^ Metropolis, Harcourt, Brace, 1945, pp. 172-771. 
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style^** or way of life> marked by a particular set of values, attitudes, and patterns of 
behavior. On the basis of the available evidence, life style would appear to be fully as 
important as birth and wealth in determining class membership; upwalrd mobility, in 
fact, always entails the adoption of the way of life of the class into which the mobile 
person is moving. 

The studies of social class which appear in this chapter and in Chapter 7 have had 
enormous influence in sociology, social psychology, and education in the last two decades. 
They have also been subjected to severe criticism, but such criticism has been to a con- 
siderable extent technical and methodological. Nevertheless, considerable care should be 
exercised in interpreting and generalizing the results of this research. It must be empha- 
sized that the studies presented here are local, not national. Studies similar to these have 
been made in a number of communities in various parts of the nation and their general 
conclusions have been substantially the same. But it is probably true that, in detail, no 
two communities are exactly alike. Moreover, with the exception of Black Metropolis 
(dealing with the Negro section of Chicago), all of these studies have been made in 
rural areas or in small or medium-sized cities. Particular care, therefore, must be used in 
extending the findings of this research to the social structure of our great metropolitan 
areas. But after all due caution has been employed, it is clear that the research has 
revealed important facts which the teacher, as well as other students of American society, 
must take into account. 


ETHNIC GROUPS AND CASTE 

Fortunately, there has been less confusion— o/ less controversy— in the use of the 
term ethnic groups. The term denotes, of course, groups of different racial or national 
origin. Earlier in the century the United States was often called the melting pot, because 
it assimilated a population composed of people who came, originally, from many different 
nations and climes. However, there has usually been a delay of two or more generations 
in assimilating a new ethnic group into the life of the nation to the point at which they 
lose their identity as a separate ethnic strain. And, in the case of some ethnic groups, 
assimilation of this order has not occurred. 

As in the case of classes, there have been numerous studies of ethnic groups in 
various American communities. These studies have shown that even in the case of white 
groups there is a hierarchy of ethnic-group status and that people from the more recent 
immigrant stocks are found largely in the lower classes. The rank order will vary some- 
what from one community to another, but the data in Table 1, taken from the study of 
“Yankee City,” in Massachusetts, illustrates the general relationship between ethnic group 
and class status. 

In the case of nonwhite groups, including Mexicans of mixed Spanish and Indian 
ancestry, something approaching a caste relationship sharply separates these ethnic 
groups from the fabric of white society. The various color castes, however, have developed 
class hierarchies that resemble in many respects the class hierarchies of the white groups. 
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But the economic, educational, and social disabilities under which these color castes have 
often labored have tended to keep a disproportionate number of color-caste members in 
the lower classes. Again, there arc variations in this respect among diflFerent ethnic groups 
and among communities. But Table 2 will give some indication of the impact of caste on 
class status. 

Table 1 

The RELATiONSHnp Between Class and Ethnic Group^ 



Upper- 

Lower- 

Upper- 

Lower- 

Upper- 

Lower- 


upper 

upper 

middle 

middle 

lower 

lower 

Yankee 

2.7 

2.8 

15.9 

35.3 

23.2 

20.2 

Irish 


0.3 

5.9 

27.5 

53.8 

12.5 

French 



1.0 

13.2 

40.3 

45.6 

Jewish 



3.0 

21.8 

47.6 

7.6 

Italian 



0.4 

13.7 

41.9 

44.0 

Armenian 



1.2 

17.9 

50.8 

30.1 

Greek 



2.2 

5.4 

35.9 

56.6 

Polish 




0.7 

9.8 

89.5 

Russian 




4.3 

25.5 

70.2 


• From W. Lloyd Warner, American Life: Dream and Reality, Chicago, 1953, p. 162, Table 11. 


EDUCATIVE EFFECTS OF “LIFE STYLE” 

Outside of their effect on the school (which will be discussed in Chap. 7), the 
primary educational significance of the class and ethnic group structures stems from the 
fact that each of these status groupings is characterized by a way of life— a pattern of 
beliefs, attitude's, and behavior that shaj)es, in no small measure, the character and per- 
sonality of its members. These diverse life styles will be described in detail later in this 
chapter. But a glance at Tables 3 and 4, from Rubin’s study of “Plantation County" in 

Table 2 

The Social-Class Distribution of 4933 Negroes and Whites (12 Years of Age and 
Over) in “Georgia Town," by Number and Percent* 


WHITE NEGRO TOTAL 


SOCIAL CLASS 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Upper 

142 

4.1 

5 

.3 

147 

3.0 

Upper middle 

709 

20.7 

24 

1.6 

733 

14.8 

Lower middle 

1222 

35.7 

138 

9.2 

1360 

27.6 

Upper lower 

999 

29.1 

390 

25.9 

1389 

‘28.2 

Lower lower 

357 

10.4 

947 

3.0 

130/ 

26.4 

Totals 

3429 

100.0 

1504 

0 


100.0 

* From Mozcll C. Hill and Bevode 'C. McCall, 
Sociol. R.. 15 (Dec. 1950): 721-729, Table I. 
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the Deep South, will illustrate some of the difFerences in the ways of life of the different 
status groups. 

Chapter 2 of this book emphasized the fact that persons are shapeci by their social 
environment. It is important, however, for the teacher to recognize the furtlier fact that 
in certain significant respects social environments may differ sharply—even in the area 
served by a single school. It has long been taken for granted that good teachers will seek 
to understand their pupils. No small part of this understanding is a comprehension of 
the way of life shared by the social groups from which these pupils come. Pupils from 
different social backgrounds will have, in many respects, different manners, beliefs, aspi- 
rations, and motivations. And they will be subject to different social pressures at home 
and in the neighborhood. A more adequate knowledge of their life styles would prevent 
the teacher from ascribing to a child or family a characteristic which, in fact, should be 
ascribed to the entire subculture to which it belongs. 

The present chapter is designed to bring together some of this knowledge. The 
following questions are particularly important in the study of these materials: 

1. How are class, ethnic group, and caste defined? 

2. What classes and ethnic groups are found in the United States? 

3. What differences in life style are represented by these different status groupings? 

4. What are the effects of caste on personality? 

5. What is the relationship between life conditions and prejudice? # 

6. To what extent, if at all, are class and caste distinctions compatible with the 
ideal of equality? 

If 

This chapter has been divided into two major sections— one dealing with the class 
structure and the other with certain aspects of the ethnic-group structure. In the first 
section, the initial selection, by Maciver and Page, outlines the general sociological 
significance of social class. Selection 23 offers two typical examples of the studies on class 
structure, one from a middle-sized city in New England and the other from a small rural 
village in the Midwest. Selection 24 summarizes the similarities and the differences in 
class structure which have emerged from a large number of studies in different parts of 
the nation. Finally, Selection 25 attempts to depict, through two excerpts, the life styles 
of the various classes. 

The second section of the chapter, comprising Selections 26-29, is concerned with 
some of the most important aspects of the ethnic-group structure. Selection 26, again 
from Maciver and Page, sets forth the basic sociological facts and principles with respect 
to ethnic groups and caste. Selection 27, by Drake and Cayton, indicates some of the 
major issues dividing Negroes and many whites on die problem of race equality. In 
Selection 28, a former president of a Negro college, Buell Gallagher, points to the patho- 
logical effects of caste on the personality of both whites and Negroes. The last selection, 
from a famous modem sociological classic. An American Dilemma, indicates the recip- 
rocal relationship between life condition and group prejudices. 
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SECTION A 


CLASS 


22 • Class as a Social Phenomenon 


Education in the United States is essentially a local matter. Hence, in our study of social 
class we are interested particularly in the class structure as it appears in the local com- 
munity. But our understanding of community studies of the local class structure will be 
considerably increased if the concept of social class is first placed in a broad historical 
and social perspective. The following selection undertakes to provide this perspective. 

In this selection, as in the introduction, social class is defined as a distinct status 
group occupying a definite place in a hierarchy of status groups. This definition of class, 
the authors assert, is valid wherever class is found. But the bases of status have varied 
enormously from place to place and from time to time. Maciver and Page believe, like 
Warner, that, except for primitive societies, class hierarchy of some type is inevitable. 
They go on to discuss the importance of free social mobility, the differences among class 
sentiments, community sentiment, the major types of class sentiment, and the broad 
social significance of class. 

The authors state tliat in modem society wealth has become the primary basis of 
social status. As indicated i:i the introduction, tills is not wholly true for any one gener-, 
ation. But over several generations it is probably true that wealth is now the great 
arbiter of status. 

R. M. Maciver, along with William F. Ogbum and Ernest W. Burgess, may be 
regarded as one of the deans of American sociology. Charles H. Page, a younger sociolo- 
gist, is best known for his able study of the role which the idea of class has played in 
the history of sociology in the United States, 


Communities are socially stratified in vari- 
ous ways. The sex division is always of major 
sociological significance, and division into age 
groups may be, as is often the case in primi- 
tive society, a predominant characteristic of 


the internal structure of the community. But 
the principal type of social stratification, espe- 
cially in the more highly developed civiliza- 
tions, is seen in the phenomenon of class. So- 
cial classes, like the community itself, are 


[From R. M. Maciver and Charles H. Page, Society: An Introductory Analysis, Rinehart 
and Co., Inc., 1949, pp. 348-349, 353-355, 358-360, 378-380. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by 

permission.] 
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more or less spontaneous formations expres- 
sive of social attitudes. They are not, like as- 
sociations or like “political classes,” simply 
instrumentalities for the furtherance of par- 
ticular interests. The class system, as we shall 
see, emanates from and profoundly influences 
the whole mode of life and thought within 
the community. 

Status as the Criterion of Social Class 

A “class” may mean any category or type 
within which individuals or units fall. We 
may speak, for example, of bachelors or novel 
readers or theater-goers or social reformers as 
constituting a “class.” Here, as a rule, we are 
not even dealing with a group, in the socio- 
logical sense. We may think of artists and 
physicians and engineers and mechanics as 
classes. But these arc occupational categories, 
not necessarily coherent groups definitely re- 
lated to one another in a social structure. The 
various occupations make up vertical divi- 
sions of the community, whereas the divisions 
that reflect the principle of social class arc 
the horizontal strata, always a graded order. 
Wherever social intercourse is limited by con- 
siderations of status, by distinctions between 
“higher” and “lower,” there social class exists. 
A social class, then, is any portion of a com- 
munity mar\ed off from the rest by social 
status. A system or structure of social classes 
involves, first, a hierarchy of status groups; 
second, the recognition of the superior-in- 
ferior stratification; and, finally, some degree 
of permanency of the structure. 

This understanding of social class as a dis- 
tinct status group provides us with a precise 
concept, and one generally applicable to any 
system of class stratification, wherever found. 
It regards those social differentiations arising 
out of language, locality, function, or special- 
ization as significant class phenomena only 
when they become closely associated with a 
status hierarchy. The subjective factor of so- 
cial status, a manifestation of group attitudes, 
is always related to such objective differences 
in the society as income levels, occupational 
distinctions, distinctions of birth, race, educa- 
tion, and so forth. But these objective differ- 
ences, apart from a recognized order of su- 


periority and of inferiority, do not establish 
cohesive groups. It is the sense of status, sus- 
tained by economic, political, or ecclesiastical 
power, and by the distinctive modes of life 
and cultural expressions corre'sponding to 
them, that draws class apart from class, gives 
cohesion to each class, and stratifies a whole 
society. 

• • • 

The Criteria of Class Distinctions 

The commonest and the oldest type of so- 
cial classification is expressed as a dichotomy. 
Its various forms distinguish the few and the 
many, the gentry and the commonality, the 
elite and the masses, the free and the servile, 
the rich and the poor, the rulers and the 
ruled, the educated and the uneducated, the 
productive and the unproductive (the leisure 
class), and, in the Marxist formula, the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat. Tripartite divi- 
sions are also commonly employed, such as 
the feudal distinction of noble, burgher, and 
serf, and the present-day conventional desig- 
nation of “upper,” “middle,” and^ “lower” 
classes. We may now ask: What principles 
are involved in these various modes of social 
classification.? How do the different criteria 
of class distinction affect the character of the 
social structure? 

The bases of status. The grounds of status 
vary greatly from society to society and from 
one historical period to another within the 
same society. In a few primitive communities 
where class lines have not formed, prestige is 
gained by personal achievement, while in 
others it rests upon some group-recognized, 
status-giving factor. Status may be based 
upon differences of birth, wealth, occupation, 
political power, race, or, as in the case of tra- 
ditional China, intellectual attainment. Fre- 
quently status is determined by a combina- 
tion of two or more of these factors. When 
the attitudes of the members of a community 
become firmly attached to specific marks of 
status, when they become a part of the social 
heritage, they form the pattern of the com- 
munity’s system of social classes. There arc, of 
course, many such systems. Yet the character 
of the class structure is most clearly revealed 
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when status is associated with a single con- 
trolling factor around which the others co- 
here. We may illustrate this principle by con- 
trasting the type of class system that assigns 
status on the basis of birth with the type £at 
gives primary importance to wealth. 

The criteria of birth and wealth. When 
status is fixed by birth, as in the traditional 
Indian caste system or in feudal society, the 
class structure tends to be compact or “inte- 
grated” and rigidly stratified at the same time. 
Structural changes take place, to be sure, but 
slowly and usually imperceptibly from the 
viewpoint of the members of such a static 
system. In feudal and early medieval life, for 
example, not only did birth determine status 
for the overwhelming majority but the values 
incorporated in the mores and sanctioned by 
the teachings of the church sustained the uni- 
versally recognized three-class structure of 
noble, burgher, and serf. Political power and 
wealth in the form of land-control were, of 
course, closely bound up with birth as marks 
of status, but the latter remained the pre- 
dominant controlling factor of social position 
until the system itself became undermined by 
new social and economic developments. So 
long as birth defined status, vertical social 
mobility was impossible for all but the few 
who could move upward within the ranks of 
the army or the church hierarchies, on the 
one side, or, on the other, within the histori- 
cally increasing mobile group of burghers, 
the artisans and merchants. 

The latter groups, the “middle clast/’ were 
historically responsible for revolutionizing 
the feudal class system, for they fought for 
and eventually gained, first in northern Italy 
and later throughout most of Western Eu- 
rope and America, a new definition of social 
status in terms of wealth. Here we ntv.d not 
consider the details of this vast historical 
movement, climaxed by the “bourgeois rev- 
olutions,” except to note two of its features 
that came to be of central significance in the 
class structure of modern Western society. 

1. The redistribution of wealth. Under the 
feudal system, land was the principal form of 
wealth; in fact, the whole feudal structure 
has been described as an institutionalized 


system of land control. But with the growth 
of commercial, financial, and factory-produc- 
tion enterprise, wealth became redefined, so 
that land, though remaining as an important 
type of wealth, was increasingly subordinated 
to the new forms of money and credit. This 
was a crucial development in that wealth was 
“detached” from its feudal institution! set- 
ting, from the traditional distinctions of birth, 
land-control, and status. The evolution of 
wealth as an “independent” social value 
greatly weakened birth as the determinant of 
status and thereby upset the older integrated 
class system. It permitted not only the rise of 
wealthy individuals, whatever their birth- 
rights, the new bourgeoisie, but influenced 
the development of a “detached” science of 
wealth, the “classical” economics of the nine- 
teenth century. Expanding capitalism, detach- 
ing and “freeing” wealth, necessarily stimu- 
lated social mobility. 

2. The rise of vertical mobility. As status 
came to be more and more defined in terms 
of the new forms of mobile wealth, and as 
birth and tradition lost their hold as criteria 
of prestige and power, an open-class structure 
evolved. The “cake of custom” was broken. A 
class system came into being that in some 
degree permitted persons to rise, and to fall, 
on the basis of their individual achievements. 
Members of the feudal upper class either en- 
tered the new system sometimes through 
marriage, and often indirectly by concealing 
their contacts with the “vulgar” world of 
trade, or joined the “decadent aristocracy,” a 
class without function in the new capitalistic 
age. In the mobile capitalistic societies, there- 
fore, the traditional class demarcations were 
blurred, and eventually became of only sec- 
ondary importance. 

In feudal times the class structure was a 
series of demarcated stages. The different 
classes were marked off by different modes of 
living, different recreation, dress, and so 
forth. This closed-class system stands* in con- 
trast to the relatively open system of modern 
times. In the latter, a sharply demarcated 
hierarchy is replaced by a gradient arrange- 
ment, wherein the various ranks, though dif- 
ferentially because of their differences of cco- 
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nomic means, follow the same fashions, view 
the same spectacles and entertainments, and, 
generally, share the same values. Only in the 
open-class system, as we shall see, do worker 
and banker alike strive to *'keep up with the 
Joneses.” 

Competing criteria of status. Under the 
conditions of modern capitalism, wealth, 
then, takes on a more determinative role, and 
wealth, though in degree associated with 
mode of living, cultural opportunity, occupa- 
tional advantage, and political power, is of all 
attributes the most detachable from person- 
ality and from cultural attainment. In de- 
mocracies particularly the bulwarks of the 
older class system have been undermined, so 
that whatever cohesion the new system pos- 
sesses depends mainly on the role of wealth. 
Yet the older determinants of status still 
modify and limit it, and new criteria are often 
introduced. 

In the United States, for example, the “old- 
line” families, especially in the Eastern and 
Southeastern states, assert counter-claims of 
class distinction, and lineage is, in fact, an im- 
portant status-bearing factor in such cities as 
Boston and Philadelphia and Richmond. 
Broader class distinctions are asserted in the 
name of the pride of “race,” such as that be- 
tween the West European peoples and the 
“new immigration” from Southern and East- 
ern Europe, or that between Gentile and Jew. 
These barriers, however, do not create clearly 
defined social classes, and some of them are 
already shown to be transitional lines, becom- 
ing less determinative of status in the degree 
in which cultural differences are merged and 
group discrimination is broken down. The 
situation is more complicated in the case of 
the Negro-White division, a conspicuous 
status demarcation in this country. Lineage, 
national origin, religion, and color are criteria 
of status that compete, at times quite effec- 
tively, with wealth. But the more decisive 
significance of wealth in our society is re- 
vealed by the extent to which this value pene- 
trates all social divisions and provides a com- 
mon standard of social distinction. 

• • • 


The Nature and Types of 

Class Sentiment , 

We must now consider the socio-psycho- 
logical aspect of class, the sentiment that 
characterizes the relations of men toward the 
members of their own and other classes. This 
is the aspect that establishes social distance, 
an essential feature of class distinction. “So- 
cial distance,” as applied to class attitudes, 
should not be confused with personal liking 
or aversion; the concept rather refers to that 
bar to free intercourse between individuals 
that arises from their belonging to groups 
rated as superior or inferior in status. 

Class attitudes contrasted with community 
sentiment. Class feeling . . . exhibits strik- 
ing contrasts with community sentiment. If 
the latter admits no grades, the former is 
rooted in the principle of hierarchy — the sen- 
timent of class is essentially a sentiment of 
disparity. Although it unites those who feel 
distinct from other classes, it unites them pri- 
marily because they feel distinct. Above all, it 
unites the “superior” against the ♦inferior.” 
It emanates from the belief in superiority, 
however unfounded, so that class division is 
really . imposed on the lower by the higher 
class(!;s. Hence class sentiment involves en- 
tirely different attitudes, with respect to one 
another, of the various groups within the 
hierarchical system. 

• * • 

Class sentiment, therefore, has no inclusive 
quality comparable to that of community 
feeling. Moreover, class attitudes and com- 
munity sentiment operate to limit and re- 
strain one another. The one divides those 
w horn the other integrates. In less mobile so- 
cieties, communal tradition, religion, and 
custom are usually so strong and pervasive 
that the dividing influences of class or caste 
cannot prevail against them. In more mobile 
societies the counteractive roles of the two 
types of sentiment arc particularly noticeable. 
For example . . . the competitive quality of 
class sentiment expresses itself in *the restless- 
ness of fashion as against the stability of the 
communal codes of custom. Class feeling 
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itself, however, assumes quite different forms. 

Two main types of class sentiment. Some 
kind or degree^ of class sentiment is almost 
universal in human society. The communist 
ideal of a “classless society,” with respect to 
social classes, is by no means realized in 
Soviet Russia, where there are conspicuously 
different degrees of prestige attached to occu- 
pations, party membership, and political posi- 
tion. There are sharp class distinctions in 
Negro Harlem no less than on Park Avenue. 
There are distinctions between social classes, 
based upon different criteria of status to be 
sure, between the inmates of prisons, between 
the members of “utopian” communities, even 
between those who perform slightly different 
ty pes of work in the same occupation, among 
the dockworkers, for example. 

But while class sentiment is so pervasive, 
its range, character, and social implications 
arc very different under different conditions. 
In particular, a distinction should be drawn 
between corporate class consciousness and 
competitive class feeling. Corporate class con- 
sciousness is a sentiment uniting a whole 
group sharing a similar social status. But 
there is a more personal form of class senti- 
ment that frequently determines the conduct 
of individuals toward one another without 
involving on their part any express recogni- 
tion of the whole groups to which they re- 
spectively belong. Class feeling in this sense is 
one thing, the corporate consciousness of class 
solidarity is quite another. When Mr. A 
blackballs Mr. B from membership in his 
club, he does not necessarily think of himself 
as thereby upholding the standards or the in- 
terest of a whole class of Mr. A's; when 
Mrs. A patronizes Mrs. B or refuses to call on 
her, she docs not on that account necessarily 
feel her solidarity with a whole order .1 the 
“superiors” of Mrs. B. Here the response is 
immediate, specific, personalized, an expres- 
sion of competitive class feeling. 

This type of class sentiment is characteristic 
of the competitive system that developed in 
modern Western society. Corporate class con- 
sciousness) an obvious feature of the closed or 
caste-divided structure, has developed in mod- 
ern society chiefly under the spur of strong 


economic incentives, and has gained most 
strength at the extreme ends of the economic 
scale, in the struggle to maintain or destroy 
a predetermined status. “Society,” on the one 
hand, and low-paid wage-earning groups, on 
the other, most clearly exhibit corporate class 
consciousness. 

• • • 

THE BROADER SIGNIFICANCE 
OF CLASS 

Class and the Character 
of the Community 

The class system at any time reflects and 
also profoundly influences the whole life of a 
community, whether a small village or a great 
nation. Its relation to the whole social struc- 
ture is apparent if we contrast briefly its dif- 
ferent manifestations in various countries. 

The class system as a reflection of com^ 
munity values. In the United States, as we 
have seen, there is, on the one hand, a lack of 
formal (though not informal) class distinc- 
tions, considerable class mobility, a relative 
absence of cultural barriers between classes; 
and, on the other hand, there is some degree 
of correlation between class lines and nation- 
ality or racial distinctions, a high develop- 
ment of wealth prestige or plutocracy, and a 
comparatively small growth of a hereditary 
“aristocracy.” In England, by contrast, we 
find still, in spite of the diminished power of 
w'ealih and the extension of political democ- 
racy, traditionally deep grooves of class su- 
periority and inferiority, an established, if no 
longer powerful, aristocracy, supported by 
still prevalent though weakening historically 
rooted attitudes, as witnessed by the subservi- 
ence of many groups toward their social 
“betters.” 

# • • 

How the class system affects the commu- 
nity life. The character of a class ‘ system, 
whether it be closed and rigid, whether it 
make birth or wealth or military prowess or 
occupation or intellectual attainment the 
main determinant of social distinction, 
greatly influences the modes of living, the 
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ideals of the group, and the whole process of 
social selection. 

• • « 

But we may reasonably infer that whenever 
a system limits opportunity to privileged 
groups within it, the society is needlessly los- 
ing the aptitudes and talents that might 
otherwise be brought to light within the 
ranks of the unprivileged. The fact that more 
individuals of personal distinction and high 
social achievement arise in the higher income 
groups in proportion to their numbers, while 
sometimes used as an argument for the in- 
trinsic superiority of those groups, might with 
at least as much logic be made an argument 
for the expansion of opportunity. 

A further serious penalty of a system that 
limits the use of intrinsic merit is that it es- 
tablishes other than merit standards, and 
therefore socially inefficient standards, in the 
privileged class. This characteristic is not only 
an aspect of a caste system but also of a com- 
petitive plutocratic system. Under the latter a 
condition peculiarly detachable from personal 
quality-— the amount of one’s wealth—is made 
a ground of esteem, and, moreover, the keep- 
ing up of appearances becomes an end of life. 
“Good form,” the conventions and shibbo- 


leths of the prestige group, often assumes an 
importance superior to merit or character. 
The gain sought by the social climber is a 
purely relative one, so that the satisfaction of 
success is speedily dimmed by the new com- 
parisons that each step on the class ladder 
brings into view. In the middle classes par- 
ticularly, as we have seen, “respectability” is 
apt to become a fetish. It becomes the meas- 
ure, for example, of a “good marriage” or of 
a “good” political candidate or even of a 
“sound” economic or political doctrine. An- 
other illustration of the opposition between 
class standards and intrinsic qualifications is 
presented by the outmoded system of appoint- 
ment and promotion in the military and 
naval hierarchy. Officers, especially in coun- 
tries with long-established traditions, were 
apt to form almost a caste, in which ability 
was subordinated to the considerations of 
status, so that there was little promotion from 
the ranks in times of peace. But the necessity 
created by warfare for technological and 
leadership skills has greatly altered this situa- 
tion, giving the man of capacity sor^e oppor- 
tunity to rise to command, and has revealed 
the initial weakness of a system that identi- 
fied the officer with the “gentleman.” 


23 * Class I'n American Society 

Against the broad background provided by the preceding selection, let us examine the 
studies of social class in specific American communities. Obviously it is impossible to 
report all of these studies here. But the two that are reported— one of a middle-sized 
city in New England, the other of a small rural community north of Kansas City— have 
been chosen because the results are, within limits of local variations, typical of the con- 
clusions reached in the other studies. 

In general, five distinct classes have been found, although in New England and 
the South the upper class often splits into two groups and in one study of a rural com- 
munity in southwestern Missouri (James Wests Plainville, t/.S.A.) only the three lower 
classes were discovered. “Midwest” appears to have three well-defined classes, but a few 
lower-lower families have occasionally lived there. These class distinctions are usually 
recognized in the community, but not, as a rule, under the names given to them in the 
sociological literature. Wamer notes also that people generally, although precise and 
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shaip about the class lines in the classes immediately adjacent to them, are rather vague 
about class gradations at the other end of the scale. 

For the most part, two procedures have been used for determining social-class 
membership. The basic, but more expensive and time-consuming, method is the evalu- 
ated participation technique, by which the members of a community are asked to 
evaluate the behavior of other individuals and to rank them in a scale of social status 
and prestige. A technique involving an index of status characteristics--^ weighted scale 
composed of four factors: occupation, source of income, type of house, and dwelling 
area— produces a composite score which is translated into social class terms. 

W. Lloyd Warner is the recognized leader of this type of community analysis. 
Robert Havighurst and Martin Loeb have been closely associated with Warner in a 
number of studies. Roger Barker, Herbert Wright, Jack Nall, and Phil Schoggen are 
psychologists who have studied groups intensively. 


Social Classes in "Yankee City'' 


lankee City is a New England community 
of about 17,000 population. Although for- 
merly a shipping center, it is now an indus- 
trial city whose chief manufactures are shoes 
and silverware. The town is one of the oldest 
in New England. While possessing a number 
of ethnic groups, its dominant social tradition 
is Yankee and what is called Old American. 
The several ethnic tradition* arc being modi- 
fied to fit the older Yankee one. The society is 
stable and the social change which occurs is 
comparatively slow and has not disrupted the 
system. 

« * * 

The name applied to the upper class of 
Yankee City is Hill Streeter. The term refers 
to a “higher class part of town.” The name of 
the upper-upper class is “old family.” An up- 
per-upper man believes himself to be a gen- 
tleman, and his wife knows that she is a lady. 
These convictions ordinarily carry a security 
which people impart to their children along 
with a pride in their family background and 
the illustrious lives of thcii forebears. The up- 
per-upper people are separated from the 


lower-upper by knowledge of a lineage in 
which high social position in Yankee City 
can be traced back for several generations. 
This aristocratic lineage, which is traced 
through the father and mother but preferably 
through the father, is given the name of “old 
family” when the members of a class arc 
identified and separated from the lower- 
upper and upper-middle classes. The upper- 
uppers ordinarily live in large and well-condi- 
tioned Georgian houses which arc along Hill 
Street or in extensions of Hill Street. The 
houses of the upper-upper and the lower- 
upper classes, which arc the most important 
symbols of high status, are the most expensive 
in Yankee City. The two upper classes pay 
higher rent than the classes below them. 

The upper-uppers arc professional men or 
proprietors of the larger business and indus- 
trial enterprises — the highest brackets in the 
occupational hierarchy. 

The old-family group comprises but 1.4 
percent of the population, has many more 
women than men, a smaller proportion of 
young men and women than any other class, 


[From W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? Harper and Bros., 1944, pp. 19-27. Used by permission.] 
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and a higher proportion of old people. They 
marry later than any of the other five classes. 
There are many maiden sisters and unmar- 
ried daughters living in the old houses who 
seem content to maintain the old homes and 
gardens and carefully nurture the family tra- 
ditions while their brothers and other kindred 
go elsewhere to earn a living or gain renown 
in their professional careers. 

The Hill Streeters attend the Episcopal and 
Unitarian churches and consciously avoid the 
Catholic churches and such Protestant ones 
as the Methodist. The minister of one of their 
churches must be a strong man and of the 
right class if he is to maintain his own ideas. 
He continually feels strong social pressure to 
say ‘*thc right things.” No man could long 
keep his pulpit who preaches a social philos- 
ophy antagonistic to the prevailing one of his 
parishioners. It is possible for him to say 
things in his pulpit which arc considered “a 
bit daring,” but to do this he must have made 
strong affirmations which have classed him as 
a minister with “good hard sense.” 

It should be remembered that the ranking 
of churches in the United States varies re- 
gionally and locally within the major areas. 
In the Midwest and the South it is the Holi- 
ness and Pentecostal churches which arc filled 
with the lower classes. In Southern communi- 
ties the Methodist churches are often pre- 
ferred by the local elite, and the Congrega- 
tional church sometimes is ranked as socially 
superior. 

In Yankee City the upper-upper people par- 
ticipate in associations which are social clubs 
where topics of interest to the group are dis- 
cussed. Such interests include history, biog- 
raphy, science, the ritual objects of the house 
and garden, and outdoor activities. The up- 
per-uppers join with the two classes below 
them to give charity to the lower groups but 
refuse to allow these recipients to be members 
of their charitable organizations. They there- 
by effectively subordinate the takers of their 
gifts who cannot return these favors and who 
feel and arc felt to be unworthy of admittance 
to these “organizations of the people who 
live in the big houses on Hill Street.” 

In Hometown the distinction between old 
and new fan lilies is not clearly drawn. The 


town is too small and too young for such 
distinctions. The Peabody s are clearly mem- 
bers of the upper classes in Hometown. 
When one learns that they are referred to as 
“one of our fine old families” iind that Mr. 
Peabody inherited his wealth and his prestige 
from his father, who had a substantial in- 
heritance from “the first Peabody,” we know 
that they are at the top of “the small-town 
aristocracy.” Scrutiny of the characteristics of 
Tom Brown’s family reveals that they are 
not. Later we shall see that they have most of 
the characteristics of the upper-middle class of 
Yankee City. 

The lower-upper person in Yankee City 
(his class makes up 1.6 percent of the popula- 
tion) is without a recognized lineage for Yan- 
kee City since his family is socially “new”; 
in the final sense of the word, he does not 
“belong.” He feels this and must compensate 
for it, for example, by living in perfect houses 
and surrounded by perfect gardens. He tries 
to give the best parties, to own the finest cars, 
to become the best in a particular sport or in 
some other hobby, or to become highly recog- 
nized in the arts or in some other form of 
social accomplishment. He continues to try 
to reach the top, but he can never quite suc- 
ceed, for his judges are h’s own competitors 
and those who hold the pdaces above him. 
Furthermore, the game is stacked against him 
since he has never had and can never get the 
one card he must have above all others — gen- 
tle birth. Only several generations of living 
can remedy this matter for him. This he 
knows, sometimes consciously, sometimes un- 
consciously, but refuses to admit. His struggle 
goes on, for after all it is better to advance 
slightly, or maintain his place, than to go 
down and feel the ridicule of those of his own 
class and the mockery of those who arc his 
social betters. He recognizes himself as a 
gentleman, but he knows that he is not com- 
pletely accepted as one by those who “really 
count.” 

The upper-uppers are strong supp^orters, 
with a few noteworthy exceptions, of the 
right wing of the Republican partys but their 
convictions are tempered with some skepti- 
cism about the reasons for their beliefs, and 
their “liberal education” has made them 
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aware of other points of view which their 
secure social position allows them to express 
but not to fed. The lower-uppers are em- 
phatically Republican by vote and by deep 
conviction; so too are most of the members 
of the upper-middle class. Those of the lower- 
upper class who have rebelled from the rule 
of their elders are anything but Republican, 
preferably radical, but these young rebels re- 
verse the position of their elders to demon- 
strate their freedom from the hateful rule of 
an inferior upper class which their fellows 
have accepted in practice. 

The lower-upper class shares the old 
Georgian houses with the upper-upper class. 
Their houses, like those of the old families, 
have their own lineages which, by the very 
listing of the names of their occupants, tell a 
story of superior status and of better living. If 
one cannot have a family with a lineage, one 
can buy and maintain with proper respect a 
house which has a superior one. Furthermore, 
one can buy a house which is on Hill Street, 
whose very name symbolizes social superior- 
ity and fine living, which places one at least 
geographically near and, it is to be hoped, 
socially “near” the old families. Such hopes as 
these maintain a behavior which, in the gen- 
erations that follow, ultimately places these 
new families in the maturity of time among 
the old families; and in retrospect these pres- 
ent ancestors will rise in tlie memories of 
coming generations from new families to old 
families. Sometimes, to make sure of this, 
their successors will actually dig up their 
bones, since they arc now those of an “old 
family’s” ancestors, and remove them from 
the more common cemetery, and place them 
in a “better location” in a graveyard where 
the better people bury their dead. When the 
sons of their offspring perform this syuibolic 
task they will follow the simple precedent 
not only of those of their own class but of 
those families in Yankee City which now feel 
securely placed among the other old families. 
All the old families of today were the new 
families of yesterday. 

The upf>cr-middle class, comprising 10 per- 
cent of the people, is a superior group of Side 
Streeters (they arc said to be at the side of 
and not on Hill Street) and are sometimes 


thought of as “Homcvillcrs.” Sometimes the 
highest of the upper-middlc-class people may 
be pleasantly surprised by being classed as 
Hill Streeters by those of less knowledge in 
the lower classes. The upper-middle class is 
not fully “socially acceptable” to the two up- 
per classes, but its people arc said to be “the 
good people” and “the respectable people.” 
The manners and tastes of its people are not 
fully developed in the class sense. There arc 
subtle distinctions in its speech and deport- 
ment at the dinner table and elsewhere which 
the subtle eye of an upper-class Yankee, par- 
ticularly if she he. 2 k native, will notice imme- 
diately. In their behavior with those above 
them, there is a certain giving or precedence 
by the members of the upper-middle class, 
there is a masked deference to the words, be- 
liefs, and precepts of the .superior classes, 
which helps these middle-class people to gain 
social acceptance in the larger associations of 
the upper classes, such as the Women’s Club. 
They arc sometimes felt to be “a little vulgar” 
and not always sure of “how to do the right 
things.” Not all of this class are mobile; many 
of them are content, and these “good people” 
are often the respectable community leaders 
who arc “the salt of the earth” to all classes. 
This is so because, to their inferiors, they 
“don’t put on airs” and, to their superi- 
ors, they are “sound and thoroughly depend- 
able.” 

The great majority of the homes of this 
class are medium in size but some are large. 
The upper-middle people are largely Yankee, 
with a sizable representation of the Irish and 
a scattering few of other ethnic groups, such 
as the Jews and Italians. They marry later 
than any class below them and at about the 
same age as the lower-upper class. 

They belong to the Protestant churches and 
not to the Catholic churches. They join such 
churches as the Congregational, Baptist, and 
Christian Science, but not the Episcopal or 
Methodist, Most of their children go to the 
local high school, and only a few of the more 
socially ambitious parents send their children 
to preparatory schools. 

The Browns of Hometown clearly fit into 
the upper-middle stratum. They belong to the 
right kind of associations, live in the right 
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part of town, and Mr. Brown is a leading 
businessman in the community. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown do not belong to the social clubs of the 
Peabodys but they do belong to some of the 
better civic organizations which include peo- 
ple like the Peabodys. 

The upper three classes, which compose 
about 15 percent of the population, look upon 
the lower-middle members as “respectable” 
but “belonging to the masses.” Some of them 
are Homevillcrs but “the little people” of 
that area. They are Side Streeters who are in 
the kinds of organizations where “you never 
see them.” Those who arc below them know 
they arc Side Streeters and not Hill Streeters, 
despite the fact that the lower classes often 
place the members of the upper-middle class 
in the Hill Street group. 

The lower middles (28.4 percent of the to- 
tal population) are felt to be the top crust of 
the lower half of the society by those beneath 
them, by those above them, and by them- 
selves. The lowcr-middlc-class people live in 
medium- and small-sized houses which arc 
not in the best condition, and are located 
nearer “the wrong part of town.” Their 
houses are worth far less than those of the 
three classes above them, but still they are 
worth considerably more than those of the 
two classes below them. Their property hold- 
ings arc also far below the upper three, but 
again they arc well above the lower two 
classes. They arc employed in large numbers 
in the retail stores. 

This class has a smaller percentage of Yan- 
kees than any of the classes above it. The 
lowcr-middle-class people marry younger 
than any of the classes above them and older 
than either of the two classes beneath them. 
They belong to the Protestant churches but 
not to the two Catholic churches. 

No class above the lower-middle belongs in 
significant numbers to fraternal organiza- 
tions or to auxiliary associations; in fact, these 
classes avoid such organizations. But the 
lower-middlc-class membership is signifi- 
cantly high for only these two types of asso- 
ciations. There is here a sharp break in the 
kind of participation the classes below upper- 
middle enjoy in Yankee City. Furthermore, 


all the classes above lower-middle are mem- 
bers in significantly high numbers of char- 
itable organizations and social clubs, but the 
lower-middle class and the other two beneath 
it are excluded from or avoid such associa- 
tions. 

It is in the lower-middle class that the in- 
crease in number of arrests is first noticeable. 
They account for 8 percent of the arrests of 
Yankee City. This is four times as much as 
the upper-middle, but only one-third as much 
as the upper-lower class. The juvenile ar- 
rests are far higher than those of the upper 
classes and much more like those of the two 
lower classes. It is in the lower-middle class 
that such organizations as the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children and the 
truancy officers are able to take effective ac- 
tion in the control of children and to interfere 
with the role of the parent in the family 
system. 

The members of the upper-lower class arc 
always grouped with the masses by those 
above them, by those below them, and by 
themselves, but they arc seldom called “River- 
brookers,” for they arc above them. They are 
the largest class, having 33 percent of the 
popujation. 

Half of their houses are small and less than 
one seventh are in good condition. The great 
majority of the upper-lower class arc semi- 
skilled workers, and over 80 percent arc above 
the level of unskilled labor. 

The upper-lower class has a greater per- 
centage of ethnic members and a smaller per- 
centage of Yankees than any other class in 
Yankee City. Only the lower-lower class mar- 
ries younger than the upper-lower class. It 
has the smallest percentage of Protestants and 
is the only class which shows a preference for 
the two Catholic churches. Only the lowest 
class has a higher rate of arrest than the up- 
per-lower. 

Joe Sienkowitz and his family would fit 
into the upper-lower class were they in Yan- 
kee City. They arc mobile ethnics who have 
climbed out of Boxtown (Riverbrook in Yan- 
kee City). While they arc poor ‘and “little 
people,” they arc not at the bottom of the 
social heap. 
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All other classes look down on the lower- 
lower class. Its members, before all other 
classes, are of the masses. They arc River- 
brookers (“from across the tracks”), or “Box- 
towners,” or their equivalent. They are “at 
the bottom” of the lower classes. The lower- 
lower-class people live in the poorest houses 
in Yankee City and in the “worst areas” in 
the community. More of their houses are 
small and in bad condition than of any other 
class. Their houses are located in areas which 
are considered the worst in the community. 
They pay their rent by the week and less than 
all other classes. 

Over 60 percent of their people are laborers. 
More of them are unemployed than all other 
classes. 

The lower-lower class, with 26 percent of 
the total, is the only one which has more 
males than females, and it leads all others in 
number of children. It marries earlier, has a 
larger percentage of juvenile members, and 
more married people than ocher classes. In 
Yankee City its people prefer the Catholic 
churches, the Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Baptist churches, and they avoid the Episco- 
pal and Unitarian churches. They join and 
avoid associations in about the same way as 
the upper-lower class. 

The lower-lower class is easily the most 
vulnerable to police inter! -en^e; 65 percent 
of all the arrests in Yankee City are from this 
class and about 11 percent of the members of 
the lower-lower stratum have been arrested. 
About one third of the arrested individuals 
are adolescent. Its family life is more dis- 


turbed by the police and its parents arc more 
coerced by the private associations. 

The Jones family have all the characteristics 
of Riverbrookers. The Boxtowners, the Riv- 
erbrookers, and their like are found in all 
American towns; and in most communities 
they are concentrated in areas which have 
names indicating lowly status. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the 
several superior and inferior classes of Yan- 
kee City, with new and old Hill Streeters at 
the apex of the hierarchy, with the Home- 
villers and Side Streeters in the mediate sta- 
tuses, and the Riverbrookers at the bottom, 
show a recognition, even if democratically 
disguised, of a rank order in their lives. Each 
class in Yankee City Is an evaluated way of 
life in which the several parts tend to con- 
form in value to the general place of a class 
in the rank order. The class order of Yankee 
City is a system of interconnected statuses 
which systematically places the thousands of 
individuals who live in it and thereby pro- 
vides these individuals with a coherent way 
of life. 

The Peabodys, in an upper-class status, the 
Browns, in the upper-middle class, the ethnic 
Sienkowitzes, in the upper-lower, and the 
Joneses, in the lower-lower class, all belong to 
the white race and are socially placed by our 
class order. But the life of Katherine Green 
and the lives of the other colored people of 
Hometown arc controlled by another power- 
ful status system which socially isolates and 
subordinates them. 

• • • 


Social Classes in ''Midwest*' 


Evidences of social class are not obvious in 
Midwest.^ There arc no slums, no mansions, 
^ “Midwest is a county scat town of 700 people 
in the Corn Belt of the United States.” 


no exclusive shops, no narrow streets, no 
mink coats. Nonetheless, close acquaintance 
with the living conditions, values and associ- 
ates of the people indicate that there arc three 


[From Roger G. Barker et aL, “There Is Nu Class Bias in Our School,” Progressive Educa^ 
tion, 27 (Feb. 1950): 107-108. Reprinted by permission of the authors and Progressive 

Education.] 
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well defined social subdivisions in Midwest. 
The three divisions correspond rather closely 
to certain of the social classes which have 
been identified in larger, industrial commu- 
nities by Warner and others, as shown below. 


Midwest Warner 

Class I Upper Middle Class 

Class II Lower Middle Class 

Class III Upper Lower Class 


Off and on, a Class IV has been represented 
in Midwest. There have never been more 
than two or three Class IV families in the 
town, however, and for long periods of time 
no member of this class has been present. 
Essentially, Midwest is a community of three 
classes. This marks it off sharply from larger 
American communities with highly differen- 
tiated class structures. It is important to note 
that Midwest is not a classless town. There 
are ‘‘levels** which arc sometimes recognized 


not infrequently a guest at meetings of fhesc 
clubs. She has been observed to be present as 
a guest at one meeting and as a paid helper 
at the next. This is not unusual. The people 
of one class know how the people of the other 
classes live; there is participation across class 
lines. No person in Midwest is isolated within 
a single social group. This characteristic of 
the class structure of Midwest is illustrated 
by a day in the life of Raymond Birch, a boy 
of seven whose family is in Class II. On this 
day, a complete narrative record of Ray- 
mond's activities w;^.s made. Everything he 
did and every action of others in relation to 
him from the time he awoke in the morning 
until he went to sleep at night was recorded. 
During the day, Raymond had 131 direct, 
face-to-face interactions with 10 adults and 
279 interactions with 32 children outside his 
family. The class connections of those with 
whom he interacted are given below: 


Social 

No, of Persons 

No. 

of Interactions 

Class 

Adults 

Children 

Adults Children 

• 

I 

1 

7 

26 

91 

II 

s 

11 

95 

49 

III 

3 

14 

8 

139 

Negro 

1 

0 

2 

0 


openly. Within each level, intimate social in- 
tercourse is freer than across class lines. Some- 
what higher prestige goes with belongingness 
to the higher levels. Values, living conditions, 
and kinds of recreation and work differ de- 
tectably from one level to another. “Getting 
on’* is in part a matter of “going up.” But one 
has to look rather hard for most of these 
marks and consequences of social class; and 
none of them is as pronounced as in many 
other communities. 

A conspicuous feature of the class compo- 
sition of Midwest is the great amount of con- 
tact and communication between classes. In 
normal social behavior, class lines arc fre- 
quently crossed. Mrs. Willits of Class III docs 
washing and housework for a number of 
Class I families. She is not a member of the 
Class I and II women’s clubs. However, she is 


It is important to note that none of the 
social exchanges in which Raymond partici- 
pated, except those with his teacher, was in- 
stitutionalized, /.e., governed by prescribed 
rules. They were intimate, free contacts in 
which Raymond had to make his own adjust- 
ment. 

We doubt that the people of Midwest differ 
from the people of Yankee City in their mo- 
tives and intentions. But there are forces at 
work in Midwest making for more interclass 
understanding and tolerance and for greater 
breadth of social experience than occurs in 
Yankee City. Some of these forces arc known. 

First, the differences between classes are 
not so great that a common ground for com- 
munication and mutual appreciatiqn is lack- 
ing. The Upper Upper families of Yankee 
City arc separated from their fellow citizens 
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of the Lower Lower class by a vast chasm of 
differences in habits, values and living condi- 
tions. There is a limited basis for understand- 
ing. The top and bottom classes of Yankee 
City are forefign to each other. This is not true 
of Midwest. No one in Midwest is surprised, 
astonished, appalled, disgusted or fascinated 
by the way of life of the other classes. There 
is basic agreement on what arc the right 
things to do. Class differences in Midwest are 
differences in emphasis. Class I and Class III 
men play pool and drink beer in Gwynn’s 
Tavern; but more Class III men do this, and 
they do it more frequently. Class I and Class 
III men attend the same Sunday School 
classes and church services; but Class III men 
are more faithful to Sunday School and Class 
I men more faithful to church. 

Secondly, there are no general prohibitions 
or taboos on interrelations between classes. 
Indeed there is general acceptance of an offi- 
cial ideology that there should be no class dis- 
tinctions. 1'he resistances to interclass associ- 
ations that arc present, such as resistance to 
interclass clicjue formation and marriage, oc- 
cur in opposition to the official dogma. Fur- 
thermore, there are no rules governing inter- 
class relations; a new modus vivendi must be 
contrived for each interclass contact. 

Third, the geography and economy of Mid- 
west require a great amount of interaction be- 
tween classes. Seven hundred people scattered 
over 300 acres of land, almost at random so 
far as social class is concerned, cannot avoid 
interclass contacts. There arc no class-segre- 
gated living areas in Midwest. The commer- 
cial activities of Midwest involve little separa- 
tion of personnel according to social class 
lines. The owner or manager of a small busi- 
ness works in class conjunction with his em- 
ployees; most of the time he does the same 
sort of things they do. He has no private office 
to isolate him from his helpers, and there arc 
few fellow executives with whom he can as- 
sociate. In the evening he attends the same 
meetings and entertainments as his em- 
ployees. In large communities where there 
are great* numbers in each class, who often 
live in segregated districts, an individual can 


easily become lost in his own class and lead 
a narrow, provincial life. In a small town like 
Midwest, on the other hand, life cannot be 
so completely class bound or made sterile by 
formalities. 

Fourth, the small population makes it im- 
possible for Midwest to be very selective in 
the distribution of functions and privileges. 
If the Class 1 citizens of Midwest should de- 
sire to be exclusive, there is little they could 
do. The financial burden of supporting a 
country club, for example, would be prohibi- 
tive. But more important than this, there are 
not within any one class sufficient human re- 
sources to do important things. To carry on 
the functions of the town, to have a Boy Scout 
troop, to present an entertainment, to organ- 
ize a Chamber of Commerce or a Parent- 
Teachers Association, wide participation 
from all classes is required. The members of 
a single social class in Midwest can converse 
and play cards; this is about the limit of 
classbound behavior. 

These four factors, relatively small class 
differences in values and living conditions, 
absence of taboos on interclass contacts, lack 
of geographical and sociological class segre- 
gation and the small population make for 
frequent contact and communication between 
individuals of different classes. There occurs 
as a consequence an important paradox: In 
iliis small community, which is relatively un- 
differentiated along social class lines, the life 
pattern of the individual is relatively highly 
differentiated with respect to sharing in and 
appreciation for the values and activities of 
different classes. The frequently renewed, 
close, direct, non-institutionalized contacts 
with people of classes other than one’s own 
make this otitcome inevitable. Because of 
these contacts, the individual is relatively 
cosmopolitan where social class is concerned; 
he docs not feel strange and out of place 
when he enters the homes or attends the 
meetings of people who belong to other social 
classes of the community. And he becomes 
relatively tolerant because he has to live in 
daily intimate contact with fellow townspeo- 
ple of different classes. 
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24 • Similarities and Differences in Class Structure 


We have noted that the research on class structure represented in this chapter consists 
of a series of local community studies. To what extent can the results of this type of 
research be regarded as applicable to other communities across the nation? Because 
almost all of the studies have been made in rural areas or in small and medium-sized 
towns, it is exceedingly doubtful how far, if at all, the findings can be extended to the 
larger cities. But the research has been so extensive and varied that some fairly depend- 
able generalizations can be drawn about American communities outside the large metro- 
politan areas. 

The two excerpts comprising this selection indicate some of the more important 
of these generalizations. The first, from W. Lloyd Warner s American Life: Dream and 
Reality, points to the basic similarities in class structure across the nation. The second, 
by Warner, Robert Havighurst, and Martin Loeb, in addition to underlining the local 
variations, summarizes much of the knowledge we possess about class in the larger cities. 


Basic Similarities in Class Structure 


L he class systems of the communities in the 
several regions of the United States arc basi- 
cally similar, A good test of this statement is 
that people who move from one region to 
another recognize their own and other levels 
in the new community and know how to ad- 
just themselves. But variations are present, 
for example, in number of class levels, size of 
the population of each level, and differences in 
the culture and social composition of the vari- 
ous strata. Furthermore, the amount and 
kind of social mobility permitted between 
two or more levels and the strength of the 
class system itself differ regionally. In gen- 
eral, the older and more stable regions of the 
East and South have more highly organized 
class systems than the West. 

On the eastern seaboard of New England 
there are six recognizable class levels. The 
upper class is divided into a new and old 


aristocracy. The so-called “old -family** level 
at the top provides the keystone to the status 
arch. Immediately beneath it arc the people 
called the “new families,’* who are new to 
the status rather than to the community. 
They are the fortunate mobile people who 
have climbed to a level where they participate 
with the top group in their clubs and cliques. 
These lower-upper-class people recognize that 
they are below those born to high position 
with lineages of several generations. The old 
families hold their position by virtue of in- 
heritance, validated by the possession of a 
recognized social lineage; the new families, 
by competition with others and by translat- 
ing their material successes into acceptance 
by their social betters. On the average, the 
new families, socially inferior to the old ones, 
have more money, better houses, more ex- 
pensive automobiles, and other, material 


[From W. Lloyd Warner, American Ufe: Dream and Reality, copyright 1953, pp. 55-60. 
Reprinted by permission of The University of Chicago Press.] 
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goods that are superior in dollars and cents 
to those of their social superiors. But if the 
success of the new families is due to wealth, 
their money is felt to be too new; if due to 
occupational triumph, their achievement is 
too recent; if the source of their new social 
power is educational attainment, what they 
have learned, while highly valued, is too 
newly learned and insufficient. The inherited 
culture of an upper class, firmly supple- 
mented by higher education in the proper 
preparatory schools and superior universities 
and colleges, is more highly regarded. 

The hard core of the upper-middle class, 
the level below the top two, consists of the 
solid citizens who are the active civic leaders 
of the community. They are thought of as the 
“joiners,” for they belong to the associations 
which are better known to the public and 
arc given more respectful attention by the 
public press. The upper-middle class feels 
itself to be, and in fact is, above the Level of 
the Common Man just beneath it. Its mem- 
bers are acutely aware of being socially in- 
ferior to the upper classes. To the upper- 
middle families that are not anxious to move 
up socially, this problem is not particularly 
distressing; but, to those that are socially 
mobile, the presence of an upper class suffi- 
ciently open to make it possible for some of 
their level to climb into it is a source of con- 
tinuing frustration or anxious anticipation. 
Combined, the two upper levels and the up- 
per-middle, comprising about 15-25 percent of 
the people of most communities in America, 
arc what might be called the “Level above 
the Common Man.” The upper two classes 
alone rarely comprise more than 5 percent of 
the total population of a city. 

The lower-middle class, the top of the 
Common Man Level, is composed economi- 
cally of small businessmen, a few highly 
skilled workmen, and a large number of 
clerks and other workers in similar categories. 
Members of this class tend to be extremely 
proper and conservative. They are joiners, 
belonging to patriotic organizations, fraternal 
orders, riecret societies and auxiliaries, or 
other associations based on family’ member- 
ship. They live in the regions of the little 


houses, with the well-kept but cramped gar- 
dens and lawns, on the side streets rather 
than the better residential ones. The upper- 
middle class tends to live on the broad resi- 
dential streets, in the better houses with the 
larger gardens. Upper-middle-class dwelling 
areas in the smaller communities are some- 
times indistinguishable from those of the class 
above them. 

The men and women of the lower-middle 
class tend to approach the ideal typical of the 
Protestant ethic, being careful with their 
money, saving, farsighted, forever anxious 
about what their neighbors think, and con- 
tinually concerned about respectability. 

The people in the upper-lower class are the 
semiskilled workers, the small tradesmen, 
and often the less skilled employees of service 
enterprises. They, too, are highly respectable, 
limited in their outlook on the world around 
them, and are thought of as “honest work- 
men.” 

The people of the lowest level, the lower- 
lower class, by social reputation are not re- 
spectable or are the pitied unfortunates. 
Sometimes they are the new “greenhorns,” 
the recently arrived “ethnic” peoples. These 
new people throughout American history, 
with their diverse cultural, linguistic, and re- 
ligious backgrounds, have migrated here and 
settled. Starting at the bottom, they begin 
their slow ascent in our status system. They 
differ culturally rather than racially from the 
dominant group in America. Lower-lower- 
class people live on the river-banks, in the 
foggy bottoms, in the regions back of the 
tanneries or near the stockyards, and gener- 
ally in those places that are not desired by 
anyone else. Their reputation is such that 
they arc believed to lack the cardinal virtues 
in which Americans pride themselves. Al- 
though in standards of sexual behavior many 
differ from the classes above, others are dif- 
ferent only because they are less ambitious 
and have little desire to fulfil the middle-class 
goal of “getting ahead.” Their reputation for 
immorality often is no more than the pro- 
jected fantasy of those above them; as such 
they become a collective symbol of the com- 
munity’s unconscious! 
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The lower-lower level is not the largest in 
the community, having but 25 percent as 
compared with the upper-lower, the largest 
class, with 33 percent, and the lower-middle, 
with 28 percent. . . . Other communities and 
cities throughout America show similar dis- 
tributions. The study of Joncsville in the 
Middle West reveals that 3 percent is upper 
class, 11 percent upper-middle, 31 percent 
lower-middle, 41 percent upper-lower, and 14 
percent lower-lower. 

A study recently completed in the state of 
Georgia in the Deep South gave a somewhat 
different distribution of the populations of 
the several classes. Here the two upper classes 
had 4.2 percent of the total, the upper-middle 
22 percent, the lower-middle 35 percent, the 
upper-lower 28 percent, and the lower-lower 
10 percent. 

The class differences among the communi- 
ties of the several regions are significant and 
need comment. The newer regions of Amer- 
ica, because of rapid social change and their 
comparative recency, tend not to develop a 
superior old-family class. This is true of many 
of the communities throughout the prairie 
states of the Middle West. An old-family 
group may be present in the community and 
feel some claim to superior recognition, but 
ordinarily communities in new regions look 
upon them as no more than the equals of the 
new-family group. It will take several more 
generations to validate their claims to a rank 
above the more recently arrived. 

The lower-lower group is smaller in the 
Middle Western towns and Far West because 
there are fewer recently arrived ethnic peo- 
ples and the towns are too new to produce a 


so-called “worthless” class; furthermore, they 
arc market centers for large agricultural areas, 
making it less likely that economic forces 
will help to produce an industrial proletariat. 

The lowest white group in parts of the 
South is smaller and the higher classes larger 
than elsewhere in America because there is 
a large rural Negro peasant group on which 
much of the market economy of the town is 
founded. 

• • • 

Actually, each class merges into the class 
above and the one below it. A class system 
where there is movement up and down by in- 
dividuals and families in an open social sys- 
tem where there is territorial as well as social 
movement necessarily makes no sharp dis- 
tinctions between one class and contiguous 
ones. The reader should not suppose that <all 
individuals are alike in a particular class, any 
more than he should assume that all men in 
our society who occupy the status father are 
alike either as men or as fathers. They do 
share common characteristics, but clearly di- 
versity and heterogeneity must exist iy a so- 
ciety when .social change is rapid and indi- 
vidualism is stressed. But, in our recognition 
of the differences among men, we should not 
ovcrlook/the many similarities which permit 
the scientist to establish modal types. Despite 
the variations, the core of the status structure 
of America, as it has been studied in various 
communities throughout the United State.s, 
remains remarkably the same. Although 
there are regional and cultural differences, the 
basic arrangement of the social classes and 
the kinds of people in them show far greater 
similarities than differences. 


Differences in Class Structure 


question must have arisen in the read- 
er’s mind about how general this system of 
ranking, found in the above communities, is 


throughout the United States. Is it to be 
found in the Far West with all of its em- 
phasis on one man being as good as the next } 



[From W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? Harper and Bros., 1944, pp. 29-32. Used by permission.] 
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Is it true for all parts of the South and the areas. Here a family can move from one see- 
new parts as well as the old? Is it in large tion to another and establish new social con- 
metropolitan as well as rural areas? And if nections without everyone’s knowing that 
it is elsewhere in the United States, what are they have raised their social status. On the 
the comparntive rankings among classes who other hand, social contacts arc less easily 
occupy the same relative positions? Would made for the same reason and consequently 
an uppcr-middlc-class Midwesterner rank the problem of raising the family’s status is 
equally well in Deep South and Yankee City? increased because it frequently is impossible 
It is with these questions that we will now to make the proper connections with the pco- 
be concerned. pie above them. 

The size of the community, the region in A large city is much more developed and 
which it is located, the rapidity of growth, the has a greater variety of people in it than a 
type of growth, and the degree to which its small one; the social differences are much 
older traditions have held are potent factors greater and it seems likely that the lower- 
in the strength and power of the American class people arc further removed from those 
class order. Let us see how each contributes at the top than the same social level is in a 
to this type of system found in the several small town. The different class levels tend to 
communities of this country. We will first associate more with their own kind, but the 
examine the question of size. All large Amer- interconnections of the several layers arc not 
ican cities have their social registers and Blue so clearly marked as in the small city where 
Books which separate the “people who count” everyone’s knowledge about everyone else 
from all the rest. All of them have their areas tends to place people socially and restrict the 
which arc “the wrong side of the tracks” and possible range of their class participation, 
others believed to be “the better districts.” A town or city which has been recently cs- 
This much is clear with no further inquiry, tablished and had a rapid growth in population 
The novelists contribute further evidence, has not had the time to establish a stable so 
Several modern novelists have described part cial system. The state of flux prevents the for- 
of the class system of Philadelphia with its mation of a definite class order. An upper- 
top “Main Line” and the several strata below upper class built on the foundation of lineage 
it. We remember how in Kitty Foyle Kitty is impossible. Consequently a lower-upper 

did not marry the man she loved because the class founded on new wealth striving for old 

social distance between them was too great family recognition and prestige is impossible, 
and could never be bridged. Boston’s Brah- An upper-middle class and a lower-middle 
mins and the other higher classes have been class may develop, but no clear demarcation 
carefully analyzed in such novels as John is likely between them, just as it is unlikely 

Marquand’s The Late George Apley, H. M, that there will be one between the lowcr- 

Pulham, Esquire, and in William Dean upper and the upper-middle. The keystone of 
Howells* The Rise of Silas Lapham. the stable class structure that is firm and re- 

Similar indications of class differences in sistant to destructive forces is a strong, old 
cities in other parts of the United States family society at the top. Therefore, very new 
could be given. A more careful scrutiny of the cities and towns, old towns with recent 
material, however, indicates that there are dc- growths which have inundated the original 
cided differences in the class system found in population and broken its social system, and 
smaller cities and towns. The inhabitants of old communities which by growth have 
the smaller places view their community as a changed their ethnic composition are commu- 
whole. An individual knows or “someone he nities which have a more open and fluid sys- 
knows” knows everyone in town. A man’s tern of power and prestige, 

background cannot long remain unknown, A brief survey of a few of the cities ajid 
and almost everyone is socially placed. This is towns in two regions of the West will illus- 
much less true in the great metropolitan trate this point. On the West Coast, San 
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Francisco and Los Angeles arc highly con- 
trasted. Los Angeles has had the most rapid 
development of any of the great cities of the 
United States. It has grown from a town of 
6,000 in 1870 to a community of several mil- 
lion. Most of this growth has occurred in the 
last twenty years. The original social system 
and its carriers have been destroyed. The 
rapid technological, economic, and social 
changes combined with the conflicting cul- 
tural background of people from the South, 
Midwest, and Far West have kept the status 
system in flux. The older Spanish-Amcrican 
status hierarchy clings to its distinctions. The 
early Anglo-American population has largely 
lost its social traditions and the new unstable 
Hollywood society with its so-called “caste dis- 
tinctions” bears a closer resemblance to the 
occupational hierarchy of a factory than to a 
class order. All the elements of class arc pres- 
ent except social stability and maturity. 

In contrast, San Francisco is a more settled 
and stable community. It has grown more 
slowly and its population and social shifts 
have occurred within the social framework 
early established. The upper classes are more 
clearly demarked. This is less true for the 
metropolitan Bay District which surrounds 
the city itself. 

The California large towns and smaller 
cities conform to the same rules found in the 
two large cities. Small stable communities 
tend to have more marked status distinctions. 
The small towns which service a large rural 
area which have had late industrial develop- 
ment maintain a status hierarchy that is easily 
observed. The new industrial communities 
do not. 

There are even more marked differences 
between old and new communities in the 
East and South, since these areas have had 
time to develop more closely integrated social 
systems. On the whole, the small cities and 
large towns of the Deep South and New Eng- 


land have a more clearly defined class order 
than those in the Midwest and Far West. 
Their old families tend to be more respected 
than those from the other areas of the United 
States. A Chicago upper-class family, recog- 
nized as at the very top in this area, is felt to 
have made a good marriage for one of its 
sons or daughters if the young person marries 
into an upper-class Bostonian family. The 
prestige of Harvard for the “sons of success- 
ful men” in the other areas of the United 
States is founded not on its scholarly worth 
alone but upon the solid strength of the aris- 
tocratic Boston and New England families 
who attend it. The club system for the young 
men in the university reflects the class system 
of their elders. There are not many wealthy 
New York families whose sons have sufficient 
social prestige to be acceptable to such organ- 
izations. There are still fewer cligibles from 
other parts of the United States. The “newly 
rich” and the “socially prominent” of Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and Detroit who go south 
and east to buy old mansions and estates 
recognize the superiority of the •eastern 
and southern class system and try to play 
the hardest social game where the rewards 
are higl^cr and more stimulating to the dar- 
ing. 

The rural areas of the United States, com- 
posed of working farmers, seldom make clear 
distinctions of rank between the social levels. 
Today, with easy transportation available, the 
people in rural areas tend to be dependent 
upon the larger communities around them 
for their social distinctions and to fit into 
such a pattern. 

In brief, the small cities in the oldest re- 
gions with the least social change in their 
histories tend to have the most clearly devel- 
oped class orders; the youngest areas with the 
greatest social change have the least clearly 
developed social classes but the chances of 
social mobility arc greater. 
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25 • The Effects of Class Structure on Personality 


Diverse life styles are the major distinguishing characteristics of the several social classes. 
And it is precisely these different patterns of belief, attitudes, and behavior that give 
the class structure its primary educational significance. Since each of the classes has a 
somewhat different way of life, each tends to develop a somewhat different character and 
personality in its members. Hence, some understanding of these class patterns is impor- 
tant to every teacher. 

The two excerpts that make up this selection should contribute to such an under- 
standing. Although both these passages are concerned with life styles, there are some 
differences which should be noted. First, the first excerpt discusses all six class divisions, 
whereas the second confines itself to the middle and lower classes as wholes. Secondly, 
the first excerpt describes class ideologies, w'hereas the second is concerned primarily 
with class conditions and goals. Finally, the first excerpt is part of a local community 
study, whereas the second is a summary statement based upon many studies in various 
parts of the country. It may be added, however, that the class ideologies depicted in 
Deep South, from which the first excerpt was taken, are typical of those found in Yankee 
City, Elrntown, and other studies of this type. 

Allison Davis is a distinguished sociologist, educator, and psychologist who will 
be quoted again in Chapter 7. Burleigh B. Gardner and Mary R. Gardner are scholars 
associated with the Warner school. Clyde Kluckhohn, one of the leading anthropologists 
in the United States, has been particularly interested in the study of contemporary 
American culture. Mrs. Kluckhohn, also an anthropologist, has been associated with her 
husband in much of his work. 


Class Mentalities in the Deep South 


THE UPPER-CLASS 
CONFIGURATION 

The Idealization of the Past 

The ideology of the upper class ... is col- 
ored particularly by the concept of time. Sta- 
bility in time is of supreme value to members 
of this class, and they conceive of the class 
structure as having its basis in lineage, in the 
stability of a family’s social position. An indi- 


vidual is thought to have a certain class posi- 
tion because his family has always occupied 
that position. This emphasis on the past may 
be seen, furthermore, in almost all aspects of 
upper-class behavior. They display little in- 
terest in the community, today, except where 
particular activities reflect the past. 

Although upper-class people today enjoy a 
certain amount of economic security, they arc 
not all “wealthy” individuals, nor arc they 


[From Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South, 1941, 
pp. 73-83. Used by permission of the University of Chicago Press.] 
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the most affluent group in the society. Most 
members of the upper-upper class, however, 
have been wealthy in the past, or at least their 
families have been. Their families, a genera- 
tion or two ago, were a group whose eco- 
nomic position and standard of consumption 
far surpassed that of the rest of the commu- 
nity. Mostly large planters, owners of great 
tracts of land and of many slaves, they lived 
extravagantly, spent money freely, and enter- 
tained elaborately; and upper uppers, today, 
in spite of their diminished resources, try to 
preserve, as far as possible, this old pattern 
of behavior which their families established 
during a past period of opulence. Houses and 
furnishings reflect their erstwhile riches, and 
this particular reflection of the past is highly 
valued by them. Whenever it has been eco- 
nomically possible, the members of the “old 
aristocracy” have retained their plantation 
homes; and they take great pride in keeping 
them intact — just as they were in “the old 
days.” Newly acquired furnishings are gen- 
erally old, preferably “antebellum” rather 
than new and modern. In fact, one proof of 
their superordinate position is that members 
of the lower-upper class whose lineage would 
not, in itself, engender such reverence for the 
past, tend to pattern their behavior after that 
of the upper-upper class and to cultivate an 
appreciation for time, as a part of the process 
of seeking mobility into the upper-upper 
group. 

Lac\ of Interest in the Community 

As a group, members of the upper class 
seldom participate actively in contemporary 
community organizations or activities. There 
is almost no political activity among them, or 
even any pronounced effort to observe with 
care the laws of the community. Their regu- 
lar attendance at church is apparently just a 
part of the ritual of upper-class behavior and 
does not signify any interest in theology or 
religious teachings. Their associational activ- 
ity is limited almost entirely to participation 
in the Historical Club, the primary function 
of which is preservation and honoring of the 
past. Most of their informal social participa- 


tion is in small groups whose memberships, 
especially in the older age ranges, often in- 
clude upper-class persons exclusively. 

Primacy of Lineage 

It is apparent from this brief summary of 
the upper-class configuration of attitudes and 
behavior that their concept of time, their 
value of the past, is a very important element 
in their ideology find one which has a very 
definite relation to specific behavior. Closely 
linked to this time concept, and an integral 
part of it, is the upper-class preoccupation 
with lineage. It may be said that an upper- 
class person is primarily a member of a group 
and is only secondarily an individual. He is a 
member of a kinship group and, as such, a 
bona fide member of his class. Variations in 
his individual behavior have little effect upon 
his membership or position in either his fam- 
ily or his class. Because of the high value 
placed on lineage, he maintains his position 
no matter what his individual pattern of be- 
havior may be. Social control, pressure by 
the group to maintain uniform patterns of 
individual behavior among its members, is, 
therefore, at a minimum in the upper class. 
An individual is a member of the upper class 
because ‘of the past — his family’s past — and 
not because of what he has or what he does. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS 

CONFIGURATION 

Importance of Wealth and Morality 

The middle class, on the other hand, may 
be looked upon as a group in which special 
value is placed upon individual wealth and 
upon the observance of religious and moral 
precepts in individual behavior. Middle-class 
ideology is colored not by the past behavior 
of the individual’s forebears but by his own 
present behavior, especially as that behavior 
reflects economic status and moral and reli- 
gious attitudes. Not only the number of pos- 
sessions, but their cash value also, is of signifi- 
cance to this group. It is here, especially in 
the upper-middle class, that “appearances” 
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are particularly important. Both of the mid- 
dle<lass groups, while interpreting the class 
structure of the society primarily in terms of 
contemporary wealth, at the same time con- 
cede that the superiority of the upper class 
has its basis in past affluence. Also embodied 
in their interpretation of the society’s stratifi- 
cation is a preoccupation with religious teach- 
ings, a concern with moral concepts of “right 
and wrong” “good and evil.” These concepts, 
then — the high value of contemporary indi- 
vidual wealth and “moral” behavior — pro- 
foundly influence middle-class behavior. 

In general, the configurations of upper- 
middle and lower-middle class are sufficiently 
similar so that they may be discussed to- 
gether. Differences between them in regard 
to any one characteristic of behavior are gen- 
erally differences in degree, so that upper 
middles are usually supeiordinate to lower 
middles only in a specific type of behavior or 
in a specific type of relation. Economic se- 
curity is enjoyed to some extent by both 
groups but is achieved to a much higher de- 
gree in the upper-middle class, although 
lower-middle-class persons generally have a 
certainty of sufficient income to meet their 
physical needs. Members of the upper-middle 
class, however, on the whole, control more 
wealth, receive higher incomes, and are in 
occupations which have more prestige, thus 
giving them a security beyond the mere abil- 
ity to care for fundamental physical needs. 
Upper-middle-class men are most frequently 
found in independent or supervisory occupa- 
tions, as professional men or as employers 
and owners or managers of large businesses. 
Lower-middle-class men are much more often 
employees or the owners of small enterprises. 
The greatest wealth in the society today is 
centered in the upper-middle class, and it is 
in this group that the greatest emphasis on 
the display of wealth is found. Fine clothes, 
new cars, well-kept homes, and expensive 
furnishings are the rule. In neither middle- 
class group, however, do possessions suggest 
the time values of the upper class. Rather, 
there is an emphasis on modern styles and 
values, with concern for “quality” among up- 


per middles and for “quantity” in the lower- 
middle group. 

The informal social participation of the 
middle class is often characterized by organ- 
ization into card clubs, a type of association 
not often found among the upper class and 
entirely absent from the lower-class config- 
uration. Behavior in these informal groups is 
usually more restrained and more limited to 
a specific recreational activity than among the 
upper class, whose recreational behavior is 
condemned by the middle group as “inde- 
cent” and “immoral.” Middle-class people 
refer to their own members as “good clean 
people,” emphasize the fact that they “don’t 
drink,” often mention that their “women 
don’t smoke,” and are particularly vehement 
in stating that their married couples don’t 
“carry-on” with one another’s mates in the 
manner of the upper class. 

f ’improvement* 

In the middle class, furthermore, it is also 
important to “improve one’s self,” an «ittitudc 
which has special significance for those indi- 
viduals who are aware of the possibilities of 
social mobility. Every middle-class parent 
who is financially able attempts to educate his 
children beyond secondary school, at least to 
some extent. Specialized study, talent achieve- 
ment, and organizations around talent, such 
as music and study clubs, flourish on this 
social level. It is primarily the mobile middle- 
class individuals who want to “improve” 
themselves through study clubs and exercise 
of talent, although even the more stable mem- 
bers of the middle class attach considerable 
importance to self-improvement as a means 
of maintaining status (usually defended as a 
means of achieving a “better” community 
through “better” individuals). 

'^Community Improvement* 

Community activities and organizations 
arc the great participation field of this class. 
Both middle-class groups are active politically 
(the upper middles usually occupying the 
superordinate positions), and both groups 
feel it their “duty” to take an interest in this 
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particular function of the community. Laws 
are taken much more seriously by them than 
by the upper class. Very active in churches 
and church associations, middle-class people 
are not content merely to participate but tend 
to concern themselves with discussions of 
theology and with a strict observance of re- 
ligious teachings. 

It is this group which supplies the major- 
ity of the members in formal associations, the 
upper middles usually occupying the posi- 
tions of authority in them. A large proportion 
of these associations — men’s and women’s or- 
ganizations alike, — profess to function in the 
interests of the community as a whole and 
concern themselves with various types of civic 
improvement, such as, promoting “better” 
business relations, “better” schools, and more 
“beautiful” public parks, streets, etc. Emphasis 
is pre-eminently on the community of today, 
and almost no middle-class associations arc 
primarily interested in the past, the chief pre- 
occupation of the upper-class Historical Club. 
In all their organized activity there is a moral 
note. It is one’s “duty” as a member of the 
community to function actively in the Rotary 
Club, the Woman’s Club, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, or in some associations con- 
cerned with “bettering” present conditions. 

Social Conformity 

The importance of wealth and “moral” be- 
havior is stressed with emphasis upon the in- 
dividual and his expression of these values. 
In the middle class, a person’s position is di- 
rectly dependent upon his pattern of behavior, 
especially his appearance of wealth and his 
moral attitudes. His social status is not an in- 
herent quality, as is that of an upper-class in- 
dividual, but is dependent entirely upon his 
actions. He retains his position in the group 
only so long as his behavior conforms to the 
rules which the middle class has established. 
It appears, therefore, that behavior in this 
class is highly organized and closely con- 
trolled; and, much more than in any other 
group in the society, the members of this 
group complacently accept and abide by the 
“rules.” The high development of associa- 


tional behavior is the one outstanding expres- 
sion of these controls, and the whole associa- 
tional structure reflects the moral concepts of 
the middle class. 

The middle class may, then, bt interpreted 
as a group in which a high degree of organ- 
ization and moral rules act to limit the 
amount and effects of individual variation. In 
other words, in a class where membership 
may be directly influenced by variations in 
individual patterns of behavior, the many 
rules and the extreme group pressure for en- 
forcement may be seen as a technique for 
limiting individual variations and so strength- 
ening class solidarity through enforced uni- 
formity. Similarly, the large amount of or- 
ganized activity in the middle class — in 
churches, associations, politics, etc. — 's a 
means of controlling and limiting the disrup- 
tive effects of middle-class individualism. 

THE LOWER-CLASS 
CONFIGURATION 

Lacl{^ of Integration into the Community 

In contrast to the upper class, the lower 
class is a relatively new group in the commu- 
nity. This is not to infer that the presence of 
some type of lower class is new but, rather, 
that it has only recently become a significantly 
large group and is composed of a type of peo- 
ple relatively new to the community. Now 
comprising about a third of all the white pop- 
ulation, the lower class is composed mainly of 
mill and factory workers who have come into 
the community during the last thirty years. 
They are primarily an industrial group, a 
new occupational grouping in the society, 
and one which, as we have already pointed 
out, is generally ignored by the higher social 
classes. 

The lower class in Old City docs not take 
part in the formal associational activity found 
in the middle class. There are few associations 
and formal groups among them. They take 
no part in the organizations and group ac- 
tivities of the other classes or of the commu- 
nity as a whole, and seem but slightly 
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interested. They participate but little in com- 
munity politics except as voters; and the 
lower lowers, especially, have a conscious, 
thorough disregard for the laws of the com- 
munity. Crimes of violence, public drunken- 
ness, disturbing the peace, are frequent of- 
fenses among them. Lower-class people, too, 
generally have little church participation, al- 
though upper lowers do attend church serv- 
ices occasionally. By and large, lower-class 
behavior and ideology may be said to be char- 
acterized by a disdain for all the values of the 
higher classes, a disdain for the government 
and laws which they see as creations of the 
upper class and middle class, a disdain for 
churches and associations and for the moral 
and religious values. This contempt for all 
the mores and institutions of the upper classes, 
especially for those of the middle class, 
reaches a much higher intensity in the lower- 
lower group than among upper lowers. The 
latter group is more aware of the social posi- 
tion of the middle class, feels less socially dis- 
tant from its members, and, in many cases, 
sees the possibility of mobility into this class. 

Economic Insecurity 

Lower-class people generally do not have a 
high degree of economic security. Usually 
employees, working for wages by the hour or 
by the day, they have little certainty of suffi- 
cient income over any period of time to care 
for their physical needs. This insecurity is re- 
flected in the number and type of their pos- 
sessions and in their attitude towaid them. 
One lower-lower<lass family, for example, 
exhibited as its most prized possession a col- 
ored paper poster advertising some commer- 
cial product. One adult member of the fam- 
ily had found it in the city dump and had 
brought it home as a gift for his younger 
brother. There is a great deal of instalment- 
plan buying, and emphasis is entirely upon 
quantity without regard for quality. While 
upper- lower-class people take some interest in 
caring for such possessions as they have, 
lower-lower-class individuals are quite con- 
sistently improvident. They have little con- 
sideration for their future welfare; and they 


find it impossible to provide for the future, 
since immediate needs are so rarely satisfied. 

Primacy of the Job 

The meaningful solidarities among the 
lower classes are neither those of association 
nor those of church, but rather those of occu- 
pation and neighborhood. Roughly, these 
“new people’* divide themselves into three 
groups on the basis of their industrial affilia- 
tion: that is, workers in cotton mills, saw- 
mills and planing mills. Members of each of 
these segments of the lower class have a cer- 
tain amount of solidarity through their occu- 
pational relations and consider themselves 
somewhat different from members of the 
other occupational groups. This differentia- 
tion among themselves has some basis, too, 
in the backgrounds of the various groups, for 
cotton-mill workers (who, in actual fact, have 
had no common bond of employment, since 
the cotton mills closed some ten years earlier) 
came to the community mostly from other in- 
dustrial cities in the eastern part of the state; 
planing-mill workers and many sawmill 
workers, on the other hand, are largely peo- 
ple of farming background*— tenant-farmers 
and small farmers — and farm laborers from 
the surrounding territory. In addition to these 
industrial people who form the bulk of the 
lower class today, there are also some fisher- 
men, artisans, and small shopkeepers. There 
are also a few tenant-farmers and small farm- 
owners who do not actually have a “place” in 
the urban society but who may have exten- 
sive urban contacts. Members of these latter 
urban occupational groups do not have occu- 
pational solidarities artiong themselves, as the 
industrial groups do. They do, however, have 
membership in other lower-class groupings 
based on the locality in which they live. 

Importance of Residential Areas 

Superimposed upon the industrial group- 
ing in the lower class, and closely related to 
them, are distinctions made on the basis of 
specific localities in which individuals live. 
These localities arc larger than neighbor- 
hoods, as that term is generally applied; and 
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residents do not necessarily have the complex 
of one-to-one, face to-face relations with one 
another which constitute the conventional 
neighborhood relation. There is, however, a 
certain solidarity among residents of the same 
district, a distinction between themselves and 
members of their class who live in other parts 
of town. Thus, Dunlap Street, on the “east 
side of town** near the planing mill, and the 
side streets and alleys running into it, consti- 
tute a locality whose residents have a sense of 
solidarity. Inhabited mainly by planing-mill 
workers, this district’s solidarity embraces 
some residents who are not employed by that 
factory. Similarly, Crowder Street, inhabited 
largely by people who once worked in the 
cotton mills, is not limited to them entirely. A 
third, quite well-defined locality is that which 
includes factory workers and fishermen who, 
together, have a certain amount of solidarity 
because of common residence in this district. 
Sawmill workers generally live outside the 
urban area. 

Not only docs the lower class make distinc- 
tions and form groups on the basis of these 
industrial differences and locality differences, 
but there is also a definite ranking of residen- 
tial areas. 

This reflects a significant difference, for 
Crowder Street residents, and perhaps the 
bulk of cotton-mill workers in the commu- 
nity, have a general pattern of behavior some- 
what different from the other lower-class 
population, a pattern which is upper-lower 
rather than that of the lower-lower-class peo- 
ple on Dunlap Street and the river front. The 
upper-lower-class people have a little church 
of their own, somewhat better housing, an in- 
terest in caring for their real and personal 
property, and a more complex code of ethics. 
Even within the lower-lower class there arc 
distinctions in rank. Dunlap Street ranks 
higher than the river front; planing-mill 
workers are considered definitely above fish- 
ermen and houseboat dwellers. One woman, 
whose several husbands had been variously 


employed in several different industries and 
who had lived in almost every lower-class lo- 
cality in Old City, felt that she had really 
reached the lowest rank when her husband 
moved her into a houseboat on the river front. 

I ain’t never had to live like this and I 
ain’t never going to do it for no man. I 
seen some mighty hard times, but I ain’t 
never see nothing like this. He’s just been 
trying to pull me down lower and lower 
ever since I took up with him. I’m down 
low enough, and ! ain’t going to have him 
nor no man pulling me down lower. ... I 
told him just how it was, and I says to him, 
I says: 

“I’d just as leave get out and scratch dirt 
with the chickens as live here like this with 
you!” And I would, too, ... I ain’t never 
had to live like this. I just ain’t going to put 
up with it. No, Honey, I ain’t never had to 
live here before. I never did like it none 
down here. I seen some mighty hare! times, 
but I always was able to get me a house up 
in the town. • 


SUMNJARY 

The inhabitants of Old City recognize the 
reality of class division within the society and, 
from their varied positions in the social struc- 
ture, evaluate tlie class system from different 
perspectives. A synthesis of these perspectives 
and a study of overt behavior reveal three 
well-defined classes and three subclasses. The 
classes may be characterized by general pat- 
terns of behavior. The past is of prime impor- 
tance to the upper class. Wealth and “moral- 
ity” mark the aspirations of the middle class, 
as well as concern with making themselves 
and the community “better.” Poverty, lack of 
formal organization, and isolation from the 
other classes distinguish the lower class, and 
the “job” and area of residence serve to dif- 
ferentiate segments within it. 
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Class Conditions and Class Goals 


Whether the six-class system of Warner 
and his collaborators is generally valid or 
whether a large or smaller subdivision repre- 
sents the facts in at least some communities, 
is an empirical question which cannot be an- 
swered until there have been more studies 
and studies by investigators not committed to 
any particular theory. For some purposes our 
grouping is undoubtedly too coarse. Corey, 
for example, has shown how divergent arc 
the occupations, economic composition, and 
interests of the upper and lower middle 
classes. However, the goal structures of the 
total middle class appear to have much in 
common as contrasted with the goal struc- 
tures of the total lower class. 


I. Analysis of the middle class 

A. Conditions which hold in general: 

1. Majority of families enjoy relative 
economic security. 

2. Majority of families have some rec- 
ognition in the wider community 
and members belong to organiza- 
tions which receive public notice. 
(Many more associations arc open 
to middle-class than to lower-class 
people, and middle-class associations 
accord with the generalized <' rienta- 
tions in ways that lower-class organ- 
izations — e.g., gt-iJ^gs — do not. Often 
lower-class members enter organiza- 
tions in settlement houses, etc., that 
the middle class consider middle- 
class charities and which hence do 
not have much prestige in the com- 
munity as a whole.) 

3. Schools and community organiza- 
tions have goals which accord with 
those of the middle-class family. 
(The goals accord in general char- 


acter but there are often diflerencer 
between generations.) 

B. Specific goals 

1. Relating to the acquisition of prop- 
erty 

a. Great stress is put on permanency 
of property^ and a piling up of 
capital goods. In part this is “fam- 
ily property” so long as the family 
remains a unit, but in part it is 
made up of “individual” posses- 
sions. 

b. Thrift and hard work are em- 
phasized: “work for work’s 
sake." 

c. Respect for both property and 
ownership is important, 

2. Relating to “good” standing in the 
community: conformity with stand- 
ards is important. 

a. Strict sex taboos are required. 

b. Cleanliness is stressed. 

c. Emotional control, especially ade- 
quate control of aggression, is 
stres.sed. 

d. The individual is expected to be 
a “good fellow” who is successful 
in a “respectable” and established 
job, but who is not outstandingly 
different.* 

€. “Good” manners of a conven- 
tional type are important. 

^ Note that this is goal rather than behavioral 
fact. Corey showed in 1935 that the livelihood 
of only 12 percent of the American population in 
that year was mainly involved with property 
ownership, whereas in 1835 the corresponding 
figure was 80 percent. 

^ Comment: Movie figures with any amount 
of idiosyncrasies are apt to be cither comic or vil- 
lainous. 


[From Clyde Kluckhohn and Florence R. Kluckhohn, “American Culture: Generalized 
Orientations and Class Patterns,” ip Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstcin, and R. M. Maclver 
(cds.), Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture, Harper and Bros., 1947, pp. 121-123, 125-126. 
Some footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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/. Affiliation with the proper com- 
panies and organizations is ex- 
pected. 

g. A respect for law and order is in- 
culcated. 

A. “Good works” are stressed. How- 
ever, “charity” is often taught in 
such a way that the child’s sense 
of class distinction is strength- 
ened. 

3. Individual autonomy is emphasized. 

4. A good education—specifically re- 
lated to success — is a goal to strive 

for. 

5. A “good” marriage is important; 

ideally there is no divorce. 

6. Relating to family solidarity: 

a. The middle-class family is ideally 
an isolated conjugal unit made 
up of the father, mother, and chil- 
dren. The relatives usually do not 
live with the family and relatives 
who arc considered “undesirable” 
are disregarded. The widowed 
tend to be under duress. 

b. There is a segregation of the 
spheres of dominance of the 
father and mother. The father is 
the economic head of the family. 
The mother and children are usu- 
ally ignorant of financial matters. 
The mother is the director of 
home activities, social life, and the 
main disciplinarian of the chil- 
dren, except in very serious mat- 
ters, which are referred to the 
father. The mother ideally re- 
mains in the home and devotes 
much of her time to furthering 
the social contacts of her children 
and husband. 

c. The family is “child-centered” 
artly because children are the 
ope of improved family status. 

7. Relating to recreation: 

a. Participation in various individ- 
ualistic and organized sports is 
considered desirable. 

b. Travel is a frequent way of 
spending vacations. 


c. Various forms of commercial en- 
tertainment are an important 
form of recreation. . . . 

II. Analysis of the lower class 

A. Conditions which hold in' general: 

1. Majority of families are harassed by 
economic insecurity. 

2. Majority of families have some 
status in the neighborhood in which 
they live, but this neighborhood 
often receives no recognition from 
the wider community. 

3. The members of the family belong 
to few specifically lower-class organ- 
izations outside of church groups 
and trade unions. School teachers 
(usually of middle class) tend to dis- 
criminate against lower-class chil- 
dren. As has been remarked, “Teach- 
ers react to lower-class children as if 
they had been taught middle-class 
standards, understood them, and 
willfully rejected them.” 

B. Specific goals 

1. Relating to acquisition of property 
(money and material possessions) : 

a. Keeping the family fed, clothed, 
, and housed is of vital importance. 

b. Immediate spending of material 
goods and money tends to be a 
subgoal in itself. 

2. Relating to “good” standing in the 
neighborhood : 

a. The individual is expected to be 
a “good fellow” in the gang. 

b. Prowess in aggressive techniques 
brings prestige. 

c. Prowess in sexual sphere is en- 
couraged. 

d. Opportunism is a characteristic 
attitude toward law and order. 

e. Cleanliness is less stressed, partly 
because the mother often works 
as well as manages a household. 
This relative lack of cleanliness 
brings negative responses from 
middle-class people. 

3. Relating to education: Ideally there 
is a vague notion that education will 
help the individual to improve his 
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status. Some stress is put on literacy 
but the person who is “too educated” 
is a misfit in the community. 

4. Relating to family solidarity: (These 
arc* the general patterns; there arc 
variations between ethnic groups es- 
pecially in the first generation.) 

a. Family solidarity tends to be 
along the extended family line, 
usually the maternal. Members of 
extended family groups aid each 
other and all relatives arc recog- 
nized. The emphasis on the inde- 
pendence of the conjugal unit is 
not so great as in the middle class. 

b. Maternal dominance often exists 


in the economic sphere because, 
for one reason or another, the 
father is unable to support the 
family. The mother frequently 
works as well as the father. The 
mother and children are aware of 
the financial situation. Frequently 
the family consists of the mother 
and children. 

c. The home is not “child-centered,” 
and the mother does not super- 
vise the activities of the children 
closely. 

5. Relating to recreation: Indulging in 
gambling and commercial entertain- 
ment is permitted at an early age. 


SECTION B 


CASTE AND ETHNIC GROUPS 


26 * The Basic Sociologu of Caste 


I In almost every part of the world, racial and ethnic divisions pose a difficult and fre- 
quently a bitter social problem. This is particularly true in the United States, where, as 
. Maclver and Page indicate, one third of the total population “is set aside by attitudes 
and sentiments often approximating those of caste.” For us, this is not simply a gigantic 
domestic issue but— since our racial and ethnic discrimination is one of our greatest 
liabilities in the eyes of the people of Asia, Africa, and South America— a major problem 
in foreign policy as well. It is an issue, moreover, which in one way or another 'finds its 
way into almost every school in the nation— often very directly in school policy and 
j activities. But if ethnic-group divisions were not a grave social issue, they would still 
I deserve the attention of the teacher. For ethnic differences, like class differences, help 
I to shape the personality and character of the pupils. 
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As in the case of social classes, we may well begin our study of ethnic group dis- 
tinctions with a broad historical and social perspective. For this perspective we have 
again drawn on the work of R. M. Maciver and Charles H. Page. 


In almost every large region of the earth we 
witness man’s efforts to compose, to change, 
or to destroy ethnic divisions. 

• • • 

This problem has a particular significance 
and a particular interest in the United States, 
where vast immigrations and the process of 
assimilation have been conspicuous features 
of the community life. No other large mod- 
ern nation has been as successful in bringing 
together peoples of different tongues and 
faiths and different backgrounds and in cre- 
ating an effective national amalgamation, 
based upon commonly shared principles of 
social equality and individual opportunity. 
Yet today, standing in stark contrast with 
these principles, at least a third of the total 
American population is set apart by attitudes 
and sentiments often approximating those of 
caste. Closest to this status are the some 
thirteen million Negroes, some two million 
Mexicans and other Latin Americans, per- 
haps four hundred thousand American In- 
dians, and the somewhat smaller groups of 
Orientals, mainly Chinese, Japanese, and Fili- 
pino. Less socially isolated, but separated by 
a deep fissure line of a special type, are the 
some five million Jews— -we have here no ex- 
act figures. Further barriers detach a consid- 
erable number of ethnic groups, including 
about five million Italians, and smaller groups 
of Slavs, Poles, Czechs, Slovenes, Hungarians 
and other Eastern Europeans, totaling about 
sixteen million persons. If we add all of the 
individuals in such organizations as the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and the Holiness re- 
ligious sects, whose members in certain re- 
gions arc likely to sense that they are not 
fully admitted to the community life, it is 
probable that as many as fifty million persons 


in the United States experience all or some 
of the time the feeling that they are in some 
measure excluded, that they are in this respect 
members of “minority groups.” 

• • • 

/* 

Variant Patterns of Ethnic Group ^ 

Relationships 

The bases of ethnic group differentiation, 
whether race consciousness or nationality, 
whether religion or some other cultural fac- 
tor, vary greatly with the social-historical 
conditions. So do the nature and intensity of 
the relationships. 

Illustrations of ethnic systems. The litera- 
ture describing the group features of differ- 
ent communities contains an almosj endless 
amount of material on the numerous ethnic 
arrangements that man has devised at differ- 
ent times and in different places. The multi- 
plicity ^t)f these various systems should warn 
us of the necessity of viewing any particular 
ethnic structure whh relation to the peculiar 
historical circumstances within which it has 
emerged. . . . Ethnic group relations are thus \ 
the products of historical conditions. The spe- ‘ 
cific characteristics which people find to be of j 
significance in establishing their group loyal- / 
ties and in determining their group divisionsj 
are always relative to the social and cultural 
context. This is why we cannot attribute to 
color or other physical traits as such, or lan- 
guage as such, or religious belief as such, any , 
fundamental role in the explanation of ethnic 
systems, or use any such “factor” as a princi- ^ 
pal lead in diagnosing tensions between eth- 
nic groups. 

• • • 

The position of ethnic groups in the social 
structure. What kinds of circumstance detcr- 


[From R. M. MacIver and Charles H. Page, Society: An Introductory Analysis, Rinehart 
and Co,, Inc,, 1949, pp. 388-390, 392-396, 403-405. Some footnotes omitted. Reprinted by 

permission.] 
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: mine the position of ethnic and racial groups 
in the community structure? Why, for ex- 
ample, is the status of the Portuguese one 
thing in New England coastal towns and an- 
other in Ha\yaiian seaports; or why have the 
Jews in China had a history completely dif- 
ferent from their experience in Western coun- 
tries? There are no easy answers to these 
questions, as our discussion of the variety of 
ethnic patterns and of the importance of par- 
ticular conditions indicates. But certain types 
of circumstance clearly and significantly a£- 
feet ethnic relationships and the social status * 
of ethnic groups in almost all regions marked 
by ethnic divisions. 

L Number and size of ethnic groups. 
When a large number of ethnic groups live 
within the same community it is probable 
that the different groups will possess quite 
different statuses and will experience differ- 
ent degrees of prejudice and discrimination. 

I Thus the Negro in this country “has become 
' the principal shock absorber of the antimi- 
, nority sentiment of the dominant whites”; he 
is, in fact, discriminated against by the mem- 
bers of other ethnic minorities, sometimes 
even more openly than he is by the “Older 
I Americans.*’ ^ 

• • * 

The size of the ethnic groups also helps to 
determine its position in the social system. 
The relatively easy accommodation of one or 
two “foreign” families in the small American 
town, for example, or the general socia’ accept- 
ance of the Negro in the urban areas of France, 
stands in sharp contrast to the aggravated situ- 
ation that is likely to develop when numerous 
representatives of the ethnic group enter the 
community. When the dominant group is 
matched in size or is outnumbered by a sub- 
ordinated people, as in sections of the South 
and in most colonial countries, the latter is fre- 
quently believed to be a threat to the ongoing 
way of life and various official and informal 
devices are employed to maintain the social 
status quo. Both the number and the size of 
“minority” groups affect the group relations, 

^ L. Wirth, “The Problem of Minority 
Groups,” in Ralph Linton (cd.). The Science of 
Man in the World Crisis, Columbia University 
Press, 1945, p. 353. 


to be sure, but these factors take on their sig- 
ni^cance only in conjunction with others. 

-/2. Physiological differences. These differ- 
ences also function only in relationship with 
other factors. Considerable experimental evi- 
dence tells us that human beings possess no 
“natural” or inborn antipathy toward others 
of a different color or appearance. Yet these 
visible marks of difference assume great im- 
portance in a social environment in which a 
tradition of slavery ci some other type of ob- 
vious exploitation or of open discrimination 
has been nourished. The subordinate status of 
Negroes, Orientals, and Indians, and of white 
peoples of swarthy appearance in the United 
States is reinforced by their recognizable 
physical characteristics, by their deviation in 
this respect from the stereotyped “Nordic** 
norm. But we must emphasize again that 
these differences as such pldy merely a sec- 
ondary role in determining intergroup rela- 
tions, though they may assume great impor- 
tance in the maintenance of relations already 
established. 

^3. Cultural differences. When language, re- 
ligion, or other cultural traits distinguish 
“minority” peoples they have a divisive influ- 
ence. Cultural differences frequently involve 
different and sometimes irreconcilable contra- 
dictions in basic values. The extreme conflicts 
between Jew and Arab in Palestine and be- 
tween Moslem and Hindu in India are in- 
tensified by the contrasting religious and 
philo.sophical viewpoints of the different 
groups. It would be a mistake, however, to 
explain these tensions without taking into ac- 
count such crucial aspects as growing na- 
tional sentiment and divergent economic and 
political programs. Religious belief may help 
to solidify the ethnic group itself and may 
deepen the demarcation between groups, but 
it may, if the belief incorporates a system of 
universalist values* such as the nondogmatic 
faiths of the Taoist and the Confucian, have 
the opposite effect of discouraging intergroup 
controversy. 

/ 4. Opposing values and the social structure. 
If the relative absence of ethnic tension in a 
community like China is closely associated 
with the inclusive nature of traditional Orien- 
tal religious philosophy, its conspicuous pres- 
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cncc in our own country is no less related to 
certain fundamental values in American so- 
cial life. The doctrines of ‘‘fair play,” social 
equality, and equal opportunity should, we 
might assume, work against the formation of 
disturbing ethnic divisions — and so they have 
in many instances, as the history of assimila- 
tion shows. But other influences and values, 
including the individual’s drive for material 
affluence, his zealous guarding of status once 
gained, his fear of any real or supposed threat 
to his own social and occupational and po- 
litical . . . prerogatives, his traditional but 
disappearing insularity from cosmopolitan 
diversities, are forces that powerfully support 
the imposed barriers between the dominant 
White-Anglo-Gentile majority and the racial 
and ethnic minorities. The resulting incon- 
sistency between democratic values, espoused 
in some measure by all members of the com- 
munity, and discriminatory restrictions, expe- 
rienced to some extent by perhaps a third of 
the population, guarantee an unstable and 
troublesome disequilibrium in the social 
structure, which is both a reflection and a 
cause of the contradictions and frustrations 
experienced by the individual, 

• • • 

ETHNIC AND RACIAL GROUPS 
AS “CASTES” 

Are Racial and Ethnic Groups "Castes'"? 

Caste . . . always rests on differences de- 
termined at birth, differences that cannot be 
changed by individual achievement, eco- 
nomic or professional or political, or by any 
other means. It would seem, then, that those 
intracommunal racial and ethnic lines, which 
constitute social barriers that are wholly in- 
surmountable, are at the same time marks of 
caste in the social structure. This conception 
is central in the approach of a number of in- 
vestigators who recently have been studying 
the American Negro-White situation, and is 
one, we believe, that merits a wider applica- 
tion. In this section we shall discuss this view 
and examine particularly its usefulness in 
analyzing ethnic group relationships in the 
United States. 


Criticisms of the caste approach. The desig- 
nation of racial or ethnic groups in an open- 
class society as “castes” is criticized by certain 
writers on various grounds. In the first place, 
it is pointed out, a caste system, such as that 
in traditional Hindu society, is a stable order 
in which each group not only has a rigidly 
defined status and function but one in which 
the lower castes are not moved to improve 
their position. So long as the system itself and 
the values that sustain it are not shaken by 
the impact of an alternative set of institu- 
tions, the individuals within it do not struggle 
against the caste lirics. A contrary situation 
holds in a mobile society. The Negroes in this 
country, for example sense very strongly their 
lower status, the prejudice and discrimination 
practiced against them, and, especially, the 
inconsistency between their social position 
and democratic equalitarian values. Rather 
than a stable “caste,” they are, we are told to 
remember, members of an exploited eco- 
nomic class as well as of a racc-conscious 
group. In the second place, their status in this 
respect is understandable only if wc grace the 
historical pattern of its development, noting 
that racial prejudice and the attitudes associ- 
ated with it grew up as a result of the eco- 
nomic Exploitation of early capitalism when 
in various colonial countries including certain 
of the American settlements, the Negroes (as 
well as other non-European peoples) were 
forced to become a cheap labor supply. Fi- 
nally, it is claimed that when social scientists 
treat ethnic or racial groups as “castes,” they 
are not only misconstruing the nature of a 
“true” stable caste system but they are con- 
sciously or unconsciously avoiding the heart 
of the problem, namely the economic exploit- 
ative aspect, the one that must be recognized 
and remedied if either effective analysis or a 
genuine alteration of the situation is to be ac- 
complished. 

« • • 

The utility of the caste approach. We 
should not lightly dismiss these arguments. 
Certainly there are large differences between 
the status and particularly the aspirations of, 
say, a lower-caste Hindu and an American 
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Negro. . . . Again, we would agree that any 
analysis of the Negro-White relationship that 
disregarded or underestimated the economic 
situation, in both its historical and its con- 
temporary aspects, is very apt to be mislead- 
ing. But these considerations hardly consti- 
tute sufficient reason for the abandonment of 
the concept of caste in the study of Western 
society, or for the claim made by Professor 
Cox that even the use of the term castelit^e 
“confuses the problem.” For the principal of 
caste, which assigns status on the basis of 
pre-determined differences, whether racial 
or cultural, is unmistakably at work in many 
societies and significantly affects the social 
position of many groups. . . . Among the 
situations that are marked by different de- 
grees of the element of caste, as we have de- 
fined it, are the relations between the Amer- 
ican dominant group and such minorities as 
the Negroes, the Orientals, the Mexicans, and 
the Jews. Moreover, if we wish to portray the 
total social structure of the United States as 
an interacting and ongoing system, a system 
all the major features of which will neces- 
sarily bear upon any future far-reaching de- 
velopments, we would be something less than 
realistic if we passed over the caste element 
in our society or if we concentrated solely on 
its economic aspects. 

The Negro in the United States 

These considerations and others have led 
several sociologists and .social anihroptjlogists, 
among whom W. Lloyd Warner has, per- 
haps, exercised the predominant influence, to 
undertake detailed investigations of the 
“caste” relationship between Negro and 
White, especially by focusing upon the group 
arrangements within local communities in 
this country. The marks of caste in this rela- 
tionship arc unmistakable: the inheritance of 
a culturally defined status, the endogamous 
prescriptions, the strict limitation of social in- 
tercourse, the existence of an elaborate myth 
complex with its attribution of inferior and 
“unclean” qualities to the subordinated caste, 
the rigid but one-sided sex taboos. 

• • • 


The Caste Element in Other Ethnic 

and Racial Groups 

In a population as diverse as ours, and in a 
society in which the ethnic “norm” is taken 
to be White-Northern-European-Protestant, 
there are, of course, several groups other than 
the Negro set apart by varying degrees of so- 
cial distance. The attitudes of dissociation 
and of superiority of the traditionally domi- 
nant clement in the United States arc often 
sufficiently powerful and the resulting dis- 
criminations sufficiently severe that this ele- 
ment maintains a superordinate “caste” status 
with relation to various minority groups. 

Some lesser castes '' Kmong such minorities 
we may designate as subordinated “castes” 
the Orientals, most of the Spanish-speaking 
groups, and the American Indians. The Chi- 
nese, for example, originally brought to this 
country as a “coolie” labor force, numbered 
over 100,000 in 1890; the figure today is less 
than 80,000. The Chinese have experienced 
extreme discrimination, in some instances 
brutality; have been subject to “exclusion” 
legislation, resulting in a predominantly male 
population and preventing naturalization; 
and have been segregated in the overcrowded 
“Chinatowns” of a few large cities. Even 
more the target for the racist doctrine of the 
“Yellow Peril” have been the Japanese, toM 
taling over 125,000 persons in 1941. In tha^r 
year over half of this group inhabited “Little 
Tokyos” in the urban centers; and almost as 
large a number were farmers on the West 
coast, severely restricted in their landowning 
and production operations by the Alien Land 
Acts. The story of the peacetime treatment of 
the Japanese, let alone the “relocation” story 
of four fifths of them during World War II, 
is, again, the record of a discriminated color- 
caste. A similar record marks the longer his- 
tory of the more than 3,000,000 Spanish- 
speaking people, a majority of whom are the 
Mexicans of the Southwest. The census desig- 
nation of this group as “White,” no doubt a 
wise practice, does not mean that its members 
enjoy “White” privileges, economically or so- 
cially or politically — indeed the “caste” status 
of the Mexican is as conspicuous in such 
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states as Texas and California as is that of 
the Negro in the Deep South. The American 
Indians, though they were not regarded as 
belonging to a “lower” race by the original 
European arrivals on this continent, in the 
course of its settlement not only have been 
relegated to such a status but have, until the 
important reversal of this trend in recent 
years, suffered severe losses of population and 
enforced segregation. This small castelike 
group, only about one fourth of 1 percent of 
the United States population today, has had, 
in the process of our emergence as a modern 
nation, an important part in shaping our ob- 
jectively ungrounded attitudes of superiority 
toward all colored minorities. We may add 
to this list of peoples whose physical inher- 
itance almost guarantees, under present social 
conditions, their designation as in some de- 
gree “untouchable,” and therefore not eligible 
for full participation in the community life, 
the Filipino, the Puerto Rican, the Virgin Is- 
lander, and other smaller groups of mixed 
biological composition. 

The complex case of the Jewish people. 
Unlike the physically distinguishable groups 
that make up the relatively recently formed 
“color-castes” in American society, the Jewish 
people has been set apart by a deep fissure 
line which has a very long history in the 
Western world. The effects of the centuries- 
old tradition of exclusion are evident not only 
in the Jews themselves but, perhaps more sig- 
nificantly, in the various groups that have 
been responsible for their persecution, their 
segregation, and the discriminations prac- 
ticed against them. The religious factor 


played an important role in the earlier period, 
to be sure, but in the course of European and 
American history this factor became highly 
intermeshed with racialism and with eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural factors; and to- 
day it is by no means true that the Jews repre- 
sent a solidified religious body. Here we 
cannot examine this historical record, nor 
even its most horrifying episode, the recent 
mass murders undertaken by the Nazis, an 
event which has gone far to unify the Jews in 
this country. But we must emphasize the fact 
that in this historical process, and not as a 
result of any unique “racial” or inherent 
traits, were patterned the defensive-aggressive 
responses and the special abilities that enabled 
the Jews to develop for themselves occupa- 
tional opportunities not seized upon by 
others, such as trading and moneylending in 
the earlier period. Their success in combining 
a keen speculativeness in economic matters 
with a strongly conservative socio-religious 
system brought about new antagonisms and 
new discriminations. And the latter were 
stimulated once more when in reecnt times 
some Jewish intellectuals found in radical or 
revolutionary doctrines a solution to the so- 
cial frustrations imposed upcm their people. 
Add to these circumstances the necessity of 
the Jews, a necessity enforced by extreme ex- 
clusion, to seek psychological and, at times, 
economic security only within their own f)eo- 
plc, and the perpetuation of their own cul- 
tural ways — which in itself need not be a 
ground for discrimination— and we have a 
combination of conditions that places them in 
certain respects in the situation of a caste. 


27 • Color Caste: Basic Issues 

We have said that racial and ethnic discrimination pose an important domestic and 
foreign-relations problem. But what, precisely, is the nature of the problem? What issues 
are at stake? The following passage attempts to clarify these questions, especially as they 
apply to Negro-white relationships in Chicago. It indicates also, in a general way, the 
issue as it appears in the South. But by identifying the sources of tension in the more 
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egalitarian atmosphere of Chicago, the authors of this selection present the issues that 
will still exist even after a minimum of equality has been obtained. 

The passage has further significance which should not be overlooked. Many peo- 
ple arc inclined to assume that the ‘race proWcm” is confined largely to the South. But 
every part of the nation has its ethnic-group distinctions and difficulties. Indeed, until 
very recently, at least, the discrimination against Mexicans and Orientals in the West 
and Southwest closely resembled that of the Deep South against Negroes. Drake and 
Cayton are concerned exclusively with Negro-white relationships, but by studying a 
Northern city they remind us that ethnic-group differences and tensions are an American 
and not simply a Southern problem. 

Black Metropolis, the book from which this selection has been taken, received the 
Anisfeld-Wolf award for 1945 and was selected for the honor roll of the Schomburg Col- 
lection of the New York Public Library. St. Clair Drake is a sociologist and anthropologist 
teaching at Roosevelt University, Chicago. Horace Cayton, also a sociologist and anthro- 
pologist, has served as the director of the Parkway Community House in Chicago. 


I3uring the period of the Great Migration 
there was a widespread expression of fear 
that the color-line might not hold. While the 
fear applied to every aspect of Negro-white 
relationships, its most intense form was that 
of the “social-equality scare.” In 1920 the Chi- 
cago Tribune, reflecting this general uneasi- 
ness, lashed out at “sociological transcenden- 
talists” and “misguided sentimentalists,” 
charging them with “spreading propaganda 
for social equality'' Their activities were 
dubbed “even more vicious than Red propa- 
ganda among Negroes” (a reference to the 
activities of the IWW). Conceding that “agi- 
tation for social equality may have every sup- 
port under the law and under what ought to 
be human justice,” the Tribune vowed that 
social intermingling would never be sanc- 
tioned in Midwest Metropolis. 


WHAT IS SOCIAL EQUALITY? 

When a Southerner says that he is against 
social equality his meaning is usually clear. 
He doesn’t believe in addressing a Negro as 


Mr. or Mrs. or Miss. He will not permit Ne- 
groes to call him by his first name. He doesn’t 
approve of shaking hands with Negroes, or 
of eating or sharing sanitary facilities with 
them. He draws the line at .sitting beside 
them in public places or allowing them to 
attend the same schools and churches. He 
definitely objects to intermarriage, and while 
he is not too censorious of sexual excursions 
across the color-line by white men, he keeps 
a ready rope for any Negro male who may 
dare to turn the tables. 

A great deal of what the South would call 
“social intermingling” takes place in Midwest 
Metropolis without exciting apprehension or 
antagonism. In fact, lack of color-conscious- 
ness is the rule in most of the day-by-day con- 
tacts between Negroes and whites. Members 
of the two groups treat each other as individ- 
uals and react in terms of occupational roles, 
individual personality traits, or socioeconomic 
and cultural attributes rather than in terms of 
race. 

Chicago Negroes and whites are thrpwn to- 
gether in large numbers in work-situations 
where maintaining a rigid color-line would 


[From Black Metropolis, copyright 1945 by St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton. Some 
footnotes omitted. Reprinted'by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc.] 
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not only be a nuisance, but would sometimes 
be economically unprofitable. With no com- 
pelling tradition of separate cafeteria facilities 
or sanitary arrangements, the large industrial 
plants of the region have maintained a gen- 
eral pattern of unsegregated facilities. On the 
whole this pattern has been accepted as nor- 
mal. Some “semi-sociar* extensions inevitably 
arise from these contacts. Employees eat 
lunch together, call each other by their first 
names, play and joke with one another, share 
intimacies, gossip and news. In general both 
Negro and white workers, unless facing a 
crisis situation, exhibit very little color-con- 
sciousness on the job. 

Color-distinctions are also minimized by 
the demands of economic necessity and politi- 
cal expediency. The white man doing busi- 
ness with Negroes, the salesman trying to 
close a deal, the labor leader rallying his fol- 
lowers, the politician seeking votes — all such 
types not only extend the ordinary courtesies 
to Negroes, but sometimes find themselves 
joking, back-slapping, dining, and otherwise 
fraternizing with them. 

When white people in Midwest Metropolis 
express fear that Negroes will demand social 
equality, they do not mean these semi-social 
acts of courtesy, friendliness, and informal 
social intercourse. They mean, rather, the 
prospect of Negroes' becoming members of 
white cliques, churches, and voluntary asso- 
ciations, or marrying into their families. 

• • • 

But the pattern of social segregation, al- 
though general, is not absolute. There have 
always been a few church congregations with 
both Negro and white members. A few Ne- 
groes have always lived in “white neighbor- 
hoods.” Here and there, the semi-social con- 
tacts of Negroes and whites slide over into 
firm and fast friendships. There are even a 
few whites and Negroes who are married! 
Midwest Metropolis not only tolerates these 
deviations from the general pattern, but ac- 
tually seems to accept them as a normal part 
of city life— not enthusiastically perhaps, not 
without some head-shaking-f-but generally in 
a spirit of “live and let live.” This tolerance 


of deviations is due in part to the fact that 
the average person is unaware of the extent 
to which such intermingling occurs. Being 
scattered and diffuse, the evidences arc not 
general or obvious enough to excite appre- 
hension. Isolated examples of full social 
equality do not seem to threaten the general 
pattern of segregation, and so long as they do 
not involve a given person’s friends and rela- 
tives they do not necessarily disturb him. 

• « • 

Ask a Negro civic leader in Midwest Me- 
tropolis whether “his people” want social 
equality, and he’s likely to answer: “If you 
mean the right to procure goods and services 
anywhere — yes, absolutely. We don’t call that 
social equality. If you mean the right to rent 
or buy a house anywhere in the city — why, of 
course. Is that social equality ? If you mean a 
yearning to visit white people in their homes 
and to be visited by them — nonsense! But, as 
for the privilege of doing even that if both 
white and Negro individuals desire it — why 
not.? This is a free country. Intermarriage? 
Well, it takes two to get married, and if one 
of them is white, what right has the law to 
interf^e? But why should Negroes seek to 
marry whites? They have all colors within 
their own race f punctuated with a nervous 
laugh]. What Negroes really want is equal 
economic opportunity and enough room to 
live in. If you give us that, and just leave 
people alone, these social problems will work 
themselves out. Why raise the question of 
social equality, anyhow? Nobody’s pressing 
that issue. You can’t legislate social equality, 
and it’s certainly not democratic to legislate 
against it.” 

This is the “advanced view” of most North- 
ern Negro leaders. There are many Negroes 
in Midwest Metropolis, however, who, as a 
matter of cither expediency or sincere convic- 
tion, will proclaim the philosophy of Booker 
T. Washington: “In all things purely social 
we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as 
the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress.” These are reassuring words, and 
most white people seem to appreciate hearing 
them. In fact, many "friends of the Negro” 
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seem to regard it as lese majesti when a re- 
sponsible Negro leader publicly sanctions so- 
cial intermingling and intermarriage. To do 
so, they argue, may alienate the less emanci- 
pated whites who could be won over to sup- 
port the more limited goals of political and 
economic equality for Negroes. 

• • • 

Despite this almost complete adjustment to 
social segregation, there are situations in 
which resentment against the pattern is 
openly expressed. A Negro may have no de- 
sire to marry a white person or to make sex- 
ual excursions across the color-line; but he 
usually gets boiling mad at any attempts to 
break up mixed couples in a public place or 
to legislate against intermarriage. Negroes 
generally do not display the least interest in 
joining white churches, but when a white 
pastor preaches a “good will” sermon in a 
Negro church, there is likely to be a great 
deal of grumbling about “insincerity,” and 
some biting comments about “white Chris- 
tianity” with its “Jim-Crow churches.” 

There are certain border-line situations, 
too, in which Negroes feel that they should 
be accepted for participation, but which 
white people often define as “social” or “pri- 
vate.” Thus a Negro who does not interpret 
separate cliques, families, churches, and vol- 
untary associations as “uniair” or “unjust” 
might expect to be included in a dance spon- 
sored by a store where he works, a school that 
he attends, or a union to which he belongs. 
In the planning of dances, picnics, or parties 
the question arises as to how the Negroes 
should be treated. Whenever Negroes in such 
a situation are ignored, barred, or subjected 
to “special arrangements” they usually resent 
it. Nobody likes to feel “left out” o.' 10 be 
regarded as a “problem.” Sometimes Negroes 
will put up a fight for inclusion in such activi- 
ties. More often they will withdraw and mask 
the snub by feigning a total lack of interest 
in the proceedings or by professing a prefer- 
ence for the company of Negroes. Those who 
elect to fight usually make it clear that they 
consider the issue one of “civil” or “eco- 
nomic” rights rather than one of social equal- 


ity. Those who decide to withdraw accept 
the definition of the situation as social and 
disavow a desire to participate. 

When a white person does make friendly 
overtures, these arc often viewed with suspi- 
cion — “he must have something up his 
sleeve,” or “she doesn’t really mean it.” Ne- 
groes assume prima jade that even the friend- 
liest approaches arc hedged about with reser- 
vations and hesitancies, if not actual insincer- 
ity. The disavowal of interest in social rela- 
tions with white people is partly a protective 
device against actual embarrassment, since 
“socializing” across the color-line usually 
takes place in an atmosphere of constraint 
and uneasiness. Both Negroes and whites in 
such situations are constantly exposed to ex- 
pressions of disapproval by l>oth races, and it 
seems much simpler for each to stay on his 
own side of the color-line. 

• • • 

Since there is no mass demand for social 
equality defined in terms of segregated 
cliques, families, clubs, and churches, many 
conservative Negroes and white people decry 
any tendency to discuss the issue. There is, 
however, a growing awareness in Black Me- 
tropolis of a fact which thoughtful students 
have long recognized, and which has been 
stated clearly by the Swedish economist, Gun- 
nar Myrdal, whose monumental study of Ne- 
gro-white relations in the United States, An 
American Dilemma, is accepted as definitive: 

Social discrimination is powerful as a 
means of keeping the Negro down in all 
other respects. In reality it is not possible to 
isolate a sphere of life and call it “social.” 
There is in fact a “social” angle to all rela- 
tions. . . . The interrelationships between 
social status and economic activity arc par- 
ticularly important. ... As long as Ne- 
groes, solely because of their color, are 
forcibly held in a lower social status, they 
will be shut out from all middle-class occu- 
pations except in their own segregated so- 
cial world. . . . Social segregation involves 
a substantial clement of discrimination.^ 

^ Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
Harper, 1944, p. 601. 
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The specter of social equality will no 
doubt continue to haunt the scene so long as 
social segregation is forcibly imposed upon 
Negroes. It becomes a source of tension, how- 
ever, only when it is actively evoked by white 
interest groups, or when there is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to what constitutes so- 
cial equality. An examination of the analysis 
below will reveal that there arc some things 
which whites call social equality, but which 
Negroes do not think of as such. Around 
these critical foci tension arises. (Note situa- 
tions marked by asterisk.) 


There is continuous pressure from the 
Negro side to have white people accept a 
more restricted definition of social equality 
— ^to include only intermarriage, and familial, 
church, and associational relationships. Some 
of the relations that Negroes would define as 
“non-social,” however, are those in which 
racial attitudes of white people are reinforced 
by considerations of economic interest or so- 
cial prestige (as in the situations marked with 
asterisks). Tension will continue so long as 
disagreement in the evaluation of these con- 
tacts exists. 


Areas of Agreement and Disagreement Between Negroes and Whites as 
TO THE Meaning of Social Equauty 


Area of Agreement 
(no pressure from 
Negroes against the 
color-line) 


Area of Uncertainty 
(some Negroes exert pressure 
against the color-line; some 
whites resist; others accept situa- 
tion as semi-social) 


Area of Disagreement 
(general pressure from Negroes 
who do not interpret these situa- 
tions as “social,” although white 
people have a tendency to do so) 


1. Intermarriage 

2. Membership in 
white cliques, 
churches, and 
social clubs 


* 1. Negro residence throughout 

the city 

* 2. Use of commercial recrea- 

tional facilities outside 
Black Belt 


3. Visiting and en- 
tertaining across 
the color-line. 


3. Use of sanitary facilities, 
elevators, etc., in hotels and 
apartment houses outside 
Black Belt 

4. Attendance at social affairs 
of unions, professional and 
technical societies, or at 
place of employment 

5. Interracial dancing at 
affairs listed in (4) 


* 1. White-collar employment 
outside of Black Bek 
2. Membership in business and 
professional associations 


3. Use of hospital facilities 
outside of Black Belt and 
in all city hospitals 

* 4. Unrestricted use of beaches 
and parks throughout 
the city 
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28 • The Pathological Impact of Caste 


Attention has already been called to the fact that the primary educational significance of 
class and caste lies in their impact on personality and character. One aspect of this edu- 
cative effect is the fact that each of these status groupings occupies a specific position on 
a superiority-inferiority scale. The social distinctions engendered by caste, however, are 
much sharper than those created by class. 

In the following passage, Buell G. Gallagher points to the maladjustments in per- 
sonality produced by the caste system. lie emphasizes, inoreovei, that personality in the 
superior caste is war[)ed no less than personality in the subordinate caste. But he con- 
fines his analysis largely to the miseducative eflecls of caste on the Negro. 

Gallagher, now president of the City College of New York, served for many years 
as the president of a Negro college in the Derjp South. 


the least important aspect of the caste 
system is its results in seriously malcondition- 
ing the individuals whose psychological 
growth is strongly affected by a castc-divided 
society. Tlicse influences arc not limited to 
the NVgro caste. They stamp themselves 
upon the dominant caste as well. They 
strongly allect the general pattern of social 
life. 

T he conflicting welter " f attitudes and 
opinions which the caste-class system nur- 
tures inevitably brings unbalance in osycho- 
logical processes, and personalities are 
warped. A divided society tends to drive its 
divisive and disintegrating forces into the 
vital inner processes of personality giowth. 
The baleful effects are not limited to either 
caste. It is a real question wliich personality is 
impoverished the more — that of th" well- 
meaning paternalist or that of the object of 
such paternalism. It is likely that the victim 
of persecution is not more seriously warped 
in personality than arc his persecutors. Ha- 
tred not only does something to the victims, 
it also marks those who d(j the hating. The 
false pride which exists only while it has a 


dubious base in contempt for others is dearly 
bought. If we had presumed to study the edu- 
cational problem for both racial groups, we 
should be forced to examine in some detail 
the various typical maladjustments of per- 
sonality within the Caucasian caste which 
grow out of the caste system. 

But we arc concerned mainly with the diffi- 
culties which the caste system places in the 
way of normal, happy, useful and well-bal- 
anced development of the personalities of 
persons in the Negro caste. Certain broad 
classifications may be helpful in describing 
the pathological results of the caste .system as 
it impinges upon Negroes. 

Denied equality of status, ilic Negro de- 
velops a diversity of attitudes. He may “laugh 
it off.” He learns to smile in spite of hardship, 
to sing in the face of catastrophe and disap- 
pointment. This is more than whistling to 
keep up one’s courage passing the graveyard, 
'rhis is a definite psycho-hygienic technique 
for keeping a modicum of equanimity and 
sanity in the face of crushing circumstance. 
This is the attitude which gave birth to the 
“sorrow songs,” the pouring out of the undc- 


[From Buell G. Gallagher, American Caste and the Negro College, Columbia University 
Press, 1938, pp. 105-109. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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feated hopes and deep yearnings of the spirit 
in the spirituals which have been unequaled 
in American musical development for sheer 
poignancy and emotional meaning. At best 
this attitude leads to a high-minded and beau- 
tiful religious escape mechanism, in which 
the individual who is denied a just share of 
this world’s goods looks to the hereafter for 
compensation and solace. He is not happy 
and carefree; but he goes on from day to day, 
living in the hope of a better day. “Nobody 
knows the trouble Fve seen/ Glory hallelu- 
jah!” He does not face the issues of life 
squarely; he sings his sorrow songs and waits 
for the future. 

At worst, this flight from the world leads 
the individual to play the part of the clown, 
the buffoon, the jester. Caught in a difficult 
circumstance, he makes a clever remark, cuts 
a caper, executes a jaunty dance step, forces a 
hearty laugh at his own expense, or just acts 
“plain dumb.” As the slave, when caught in 
some petty misdeed, grinned and pulled at 
his forelock to escape punishment, so some 
Negroes today escape the more troublesome 
consequences of adulthood in an inequitable 
and hostile society by refusing to appear as 
adults, masquerading as children. Many 
whites see this, and conclude that the Negro 
is happy-go-lucky, carefree, contented, and 
childlike. What they are really seeing is a 
very adroit piece of acting which has been so 
continuously used that it has become an es- 
tablished social pattern. The minstrel show 
has given wide currency to the stereotype; 
and the Negro has learned through experi- 
ence that if he will accept the stereotype as 
a description of himself, he will frequently 
avoid serious clashes and emerge from diffi- 
cult situations with his skin whole. One has 
witnessed this phenomenon, for example, in 
the conduct of a university professor, a highly 
educated man, who dropped into the vernacu- 
lar, affected a slouching posture and a 
“dumb” face, as a reward for which he was 
dismissed by the traffic officer with nothing 
but a quick oath of anger mixed with disgust. 
Clowning is a definite social pattern used by 
Negroes to pull the leg of gullible whites. It 
feeds the vanity of the white; but it violates 


the self-respect of the hypocrite who is forced 
to debase himself to save his skin. 

A third attitude may be called resignation, 
with varying degrees of sullcnncss or morose- 
ness. Having the sense of inferiority im- 
pressed upon him from birth, and passing 
through many experiences which reinforce 
that early training, the individual ceases to 
have ambition or hope. His motto becomes, 
“Do what de man say.” He resigns himself 
to mediocrity, or less. He does not strive to 
better himself, his condition, or his status. He 
learns that what he and his fellows think or 
desire is of no concern to the powers that 
control his destiny. Nothing can be done 
about it. Much of what looks to the outsider 
hke laziness or shiftlcssness is merely this de- 
featism and resignation which have been 
beaten into the individual by a niggardly so- 
ciety which has denied him the hope of being 
anything or anybody. It is a culture pattern 
which is most frequently found among the 
sharecroppers of both races; but when the 
stereotype “All Negroes are lazy” is used as a 
defense for wage differentials a^d other 
forms of discrimination, that stereotype gains 
a degree of specious acceptance out of the 
prevalence of this defeatist attitude which the 
Negro^'has learned as one of the culture pat- 
terns which the caste system encourages him 
to develop. 

A fourth attitude, one which is much less 
common, and which is developed less by 
osmosis and social suggestion than by reac- 
tion and rebellion, is the attitude of revolt. 
Bitter, even envenomed, the individual be- 
comes more and more antisocial, waiting for 
the chance to strike back at a world which 
has given him nothing but crusts and cursed 
at him for wanting more. He may develop 
pathological delusions of grandeur, fancying 
himself to be the Messiah. He may identify 
himself with a dream of the coming revolu- 
tion and work for the growth of some radical 
movement. Or he may strike out blindly 
against whatever members of society happen 
to be nearest and most obviously in his way 
at a particular time of emotional strain; and 
the jails have another “criminal” to whom 
they may furnish board and lodging. 
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Almost it might appear that the stereotypes 
of the Negro as intensely religious, as funny 
and ludicrous, as sullen and shiftless, or as a 
threat to society, have some founding in fact. 
But that apparent fact is not due to peculiar 
biological heritage, a function of dark skin 
and African blood. It is created by the society 
which prescribes the possible limit of devel- 
opment of persons born into the Negro caste, 
thereby making normal, well-rounded psy- 
chological growth very difficult for the aver- 
age Negro. To be sure, many persons of color 
are clowns, many are erratically religious, 
many arc sullen and indifferent to standards 
of decent life, and many are bitter and anti- 
social; but these are the inevitable results of 
the caste system for which not the Negro but 
the white race is responsible. By the attitudes 
of mingled fear, hostility, deprecation, dis- 


crimination, amused patronage, friendly 
domination, and rigid authoritarianism, the 
white caste generates opposite and comple- 
mentary attitudes in the Negro caste. It is a 
touch of consummate irony that the domi- 
nant group should then argue that the char- 
acteristics which exhibit themselves in the 
submerged group are “natural,” or “racial,” 
While the foregoing comment applies 
broadly to the whole range of personality 
maladjustments which the caste system nour- 
ishes, it is not implied that the four general 
types of difficulty mentioned in the preceding 
pages are the only types of pathological devel- 
opment to be noted. The variety of patterns is 
as great as the number of individuals involved. 
The crude classification here given merely pro- 
vides a suggestion for the cataL^guing and ana- 
lyzing of the individual cases as these are met. 


29 • Interrelationships: Prejudices and Life Conditions 


Persons occupying a favored position in society often insist that those in less favored 
circumstances occupy an inferior position in society because of inherent defects in char- 
acter. Moreover, they can frequently cite behavior which, on the surfa'^e, at least, appears 
to justify this conclusion. Thus Aristotle, in ancient Athens, asserted that some men are 
slaves by nature, and thus ni.>dern landowners point to laziness and lack of ambition dis- 
played by many of their agricultural workers— white, Negro, and Mexican. 

But this argument overlooks tiu fact that character is often shaped by life condi- 
tions. On this ground, Rousseau answered Aristotle with the statement that “there was 
never a slave according to nature until there was first a slave contrary to nature.” Even 
ability is influenced and nurtured by the social environment. Moreover, altliough there 
probably are innate individual differences in ability, the evidence does not indicate that 
there are any major differences in the native ability of different races and ethnic groups. 
And although the upper classes probably contain a higher percentage of native ability 
as measured by intelligence tests, the members of lower classes are so much more 
numerous that a very large part of our best human resources will be found among the 
children of these groups. 

In the following passage, Gunnar Myrdal— a noted Swedish sociologist, whose An 
American Dilemma is generally regarded as a modern classic, examines the relationship 

[From Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Harper and Bros., 1944, Vol. Il, pp. 1066- 

1068. Reprinted by permission.] 
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between life conditions and prejudice. Myrdal finds that the relationship is mutual and 
cumulative— that is, the better the life condition, the less the degree of prejudice, and 
vice versa. Thus, an improvement in either factor produces an improvement in the 
other, and the two continue to spiral upward in mutual reinforcement. Similarly, a deteri- 
oration in either factor begins a downward spiral which continues until counteracted by 
.some outside force. Myrdal states this relationship in the context of his discussion of the 
Negro problem. But the relationship itself— known generally as the principle of cumula- 
tion or of recii:)rocal reinforcement— is capable of general application. 


In considering the Negro problem in its 
mo.st abstract aspect, let us construct a much 
simplified mental model of dynamic social 
causation. We assume in this model society of 
our imagination a white majority and a Ne- 
gro minority. We assume, further, that the 
interrelation between the two groups is in 
part determined by a specific degree of “race 
prejudice” on the side of the whites, directed 
against the Negroes, We assume the “plane 
of living” of the Negroes to be considerably 
lower than that of the whiles. We take, as 
given, a mutual relationship between our two 
variables, and we assume this relationship to 
be of .such a type that, on the one hand, the 
Negroes’ plane of living is kept down by dis- 
crimination from the .side of the whites while, 
on the other hand, the whites’ reason for dis- 
crimination is partly dependent upon the 
Negroes’ plane of living. The Negroes’ pov- 
erty, ignorance, superstition, slum dwellings, 
health deficiencies, dirty appearance, disor- 
derly conduct, bad odor and criminality stim- 
ulate and feed the antipathy of the whites for 
them. We assume, for the sake of simplicity, 
that society, in our abstract model, is in “bal- 
ance” initially. By this we mean that condi- 
tions are static, that our two variables are 
exactly checking each other: there is — under 
these static conditions — ^just enough preju- 
dice on the part of the whites to keep down 
the Negro plane of living to that level which 
maintains the specific degree of prejudice, or 
the other way around. 

If now, in this hypothetically balanced 
state, for some reason or other, the Negro 


plane of living should be lowered, this will 
— other things being equal — in its turn in- 
crease white prejudice. Such an increase in 
white prejudice has the effect of pressing 
down still further the Negro plane of living, 
which again will increase prejudice, and so 
on, by way of mutual interaction between the 
two variables, ac/ infinitum, A cumulative 
process is thus set in motion which can have 
final effects quite out of proportion to the 
magnitude of the original push^The push 
might even be withdrawn after a time, and 
still a permanent change will remain or even 
the process of change will continue without 
a n^w balance in sight. If, instead, the initial 
change had been sucli a thing as a gift from 
a philanthropist to raise the Negro plane of 
living, a cumulative movement would have 
started in the other direction, having exactly 
the same causal mechanism. 

# * # 

The Negroes’ “plane of living” is, however, 
a composite entity. Let us, while retaining 
our major assumptions, approach a more real- 
istic conception by splitting up this quantity 
into components, assuming that the cumu- 
lative principle works also in their causative 
interrelations. Besides “relative absence of 
race prejudice on the side of whites,” we in- 
troduce a number of variables: levels of “Ne- 
gro employment,” “wages,” “housing,” “nu- 
trition,” “clothing,” “health,” “education,” 
“stability in family relations,” “manners,” 
“cleanliness,” “or der li ness,” “trustworthi- 
ness,” “law observance,” “loyalty to society at 
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large,” “absence of criminality” and so on. 
All these variables — according to our hypoth- 
eses — cumulate. In other words, we assume 
that a movement in any of the Negro varia- 
bles in the direction toward the correspond- 
ing white levels will tend to decrease white 
prejudice. At the same time white prejudice 
is assumed to be, directly or indirectly, one of 
the causative factors effective in keeping the 
levels low for the several Negro variables. It 
is also our hypothesis that, on the whole, a 
rise in any single one of the Negro variables 
will tend to raise all the other Negro variables 
and thus, indirectly as well as directly, result 
in a cumulatively enforced effect upon white 
prejudice. A rise in employment will tend to 
increase earnings; raise standards of living; 
and improve health, education, manners and 
law observance and vice versa; a better educa- 
tion is assumed to raise the chances of a 
higher salaried job, and vice versa; and so all 
the way through our whole system of vari- 
ables. Each of the secondary changes has its 
effect on white prejudice. 

If, in actual social life, the dynamics of the 
causal relations between the various factors in 
the Negro problem should correspond to our 
hypotheses, then — assuming again, for the 
sake of simplicity, an initially static state of 
balanced {ovets—any change in any one of 
these factors, independent of the way in 
which it is brought about, will, by the aggre- 
gate weight of the cumulative ejects running 
bac!^ and forth between them all, ^^art the 
whole system moving in one directioa or the 
other as the case may be, with a speed de- 
pending upon the original push and the func- 
tions of causal interrelation within the system. 

Our point is not simply that many forces 
are “working in the same direction.’* Origi- 
nally we assumed that there was a i balance 
between these forces, and that the system was 
static, until we introduced one push coming 
in at one point or the other. When the sys- 
tem starts rolling, it is true that the changes 
in the forces — though not all the forces them- 
selves — ^work in one direction; but this is be- 
cause the variables are assumed to be inter- 
locked in such a causal mechanism that a 
change of any one causes the others to change 


in the same direction, with a secondary effect 
upon the first variable, and so on. 

• • • 

The individual factors into which we split 
the Negroes* plane of living can, of course, be 
split again, and it is the purpose of scientific 
analysis to do so. The causal relations be- 
tween the sub-factors, and between them and 
all other factors, wdll be assumed to be ruled 
by the same cumulative principle. White race 
prejudice, here assumed as the “cause” of dis- 
crimination, is not a solid and static factor. 
To begin with, it depends upon discrimina- 
tion itself. If, for some reason — for example, 
the demand of the employer during a war 
emergency, or the ruling of a trade union — 
white workers actually come to work with 
Negroes as fellow workers, it, has been experi- 
enced that prejudice will often adjust to the 
changed amount of discrimination. White 
prejudice itself can be split into a great num- 
ber of beliefs and valuations; to a degree, 
both of these two types of factors are de- 
pendent upon each other . . . and, conse- 
(]ucntly, arc under the rule of the cumulative 
principle. 

• * • 

Our chief task is to analyze the causal in- 
terrelation within the system itself as it works 
under the influence of outside pushes and the 
momentum of on-going processes within. 
The system is much more complicated than 
appears from our abstract representation. To 
begin with, all factors must be broken down 
by region, social class, age, sex and so on. As 
\yhat we are studying is a race relation, the 
number of combinations increases by mul- 
tiples for each classification applied. White 
prejudice, for instance, varies not only with 
the status of the white man, but also with the 
Negro’s social class and the field of Negro 
behavior in relation to which race prejudice is 
active. There arc also Negro prejudices in the 
system. ^ 

Each factor has its peculiarities and irregu- 
larities. White prejudice, for instance, 
changes not only as a reaction to actual 
changes in Negro plane of living, but also to 
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expectations of such changes. The latter reac- 
tion may be totally different from the former: 
a higher plane of living among Negroes, 
when it is actually achieved, may be expected 
to effect a decrease of white prejudice, but the 


expectation of it for the future might increase 
prejudice, particularly in the South (even if 
its long-run effects — when it actually comes 
— will be, as we have assumed, a decrease of 
prejudice). 


SUMMARY 

Every civilized society contains not only different groups but also a complex web 
of ordered hierarchies. Many of these hierarchies are highly specialized and functional 
—designed to produce organized, cooperative effort in some specific activity. But there 
are, also, more generalized social hierarchies, affecting many different aspects of human 
life, which have traditionally gone by the names of class and caste. A caste system is 
rigid and fixed, since it demands that every person remain throughout his life in the 
caste into which he was born. A class system is open and flexible since it admits, and at 
times encourages, some degree of mobility across class lines. 

Historically, classes have been defined in national and economic terms. But much 
of the recent research on class structure in the United States has followed the pattern 
set by W. Lloyd Warner—that of local studies of social status and prestige. Class in the 
United States, therefore, now has tw^o meanings: (1) economic groups, usually defined 
by income and occupation, and (2) social-status groups, defined by inclusion and exclu- 
sion in informal social intercourse. In this chapter we have examined the locjl status 
groups as revealed by the research of Warner and other scholars who have followed 
this general pattern. The economic groupings will be explored in the next chapter under 
the term welfare levels. Although status and econoipic groupings are not identical, they 
are closely interrelated. 

Certain crucial points that emerge from the studies quoted in this chapter can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. In general, five classes have been identified. There is, however, considerable 
local variation. In rural areas, only three or four classes may be found, whereas in New 
England and the old South a division of the upper class may produce a six-step scale. 
These classes are distinguished not only by wealth and occupation but also by “life style,” 
education, participation in community activities, and place and type of residence. They 
even read different newspapers and magazines and, as a nile, belong to different churches. 

2. The studies of class structure considered in this chapter are local community 
studies. Considerable care must be used, therefore, in generalizing the results of any 
one study. Outside the large metropolitan areas, however, there has been suflBcient 
research to warrant the conclusion that, with due allowance for local variations, the 
general pattern of the class structure revealed by these studies prevails throughout 
the nation. 

3. The most significant educational aspect of the class structure is the complex- 
ity of beliefs, attitudes, and habits reflected in the diverse life styles characteristic of 
the various classes. Since the character and personality of the child is inevitably influenced 
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by these ways of living, the teacher must have some knowledge of them if he is to under- 
stand the behavior, attitudes, and goals of his students. 

4. The class structure in the United States is complicated by an ethnic-group 
structure which in some cases approaches a caste system. The most severe discriminations, 
of course, have been applied to the nonwhite portions of the population, especially 
Negroes, Orientals, and Mexicans of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. But, in varying 
degrees, all recent immigrant groups, including the Irish, the Italians, and the French 
Canadians, have been objects of derision and of economic and social discrimination. The 
Jews also have suffered from a special, but very real, type of so( lal prejudice. 

5. In some cases, ethnic-group discrimination has involved severe economic, polit- 
ical, and civil disabilities. The heart of the issue, however, is the demand for social 
equality, at least in the public sense. Negro leaders in Chicago, for example, grant that 
intimate social affairs are a matter for private, personal determination. But they resent 
all public forms of social discrimination including residential restriction, segregation in 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, swimming pools, and public dance halls, and the exclusion 
of Negroes from school, union, and company dances. 

6. Like the social classes, ethnic groups~in so far as diey embody a way of life- 
have a powerful educative effect on their members. Social discrimination, of course, tends 
to reinforce ethnic-group differences and hence to delay the absorptif)n of immigrant 
groups into the body of the nation. In addition, however, the rigid pattern of superiority 
and inferiority enforced by the caste system produces serious personality maladjustments 
in the members of the subordinate caste. Gallagher, indeed, insists that the caste system 
induces different, but no less serious, maladjustments in the personalities of the members 
of the superordinate caste. 

7. There is a reciprocal and cumulative relationship between life conditions and 
social prejudice. 

Ethnic-group and class distinctions, since they tend to segment the nation, have 
created serious problems for the American people and for the teacher. But class and 
ethnic groups are not llie only divisions existing in our society. There are, for example, 
the specialized group interests depicted in the preceding chapter. And there are, also, 
the different welfare levels which will be considered in the next chapter. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. What is Warner s conception of social class? How, if at all, does it differ from 
the Marxian conception of class? 

2. Most people in America think of themselves as belonging to no social class at 
all, and, if they are pressed, they are apt to say that they belong to the middle class like 
everybody else. Explain this. 

3. Describe the method used by Warner and his associates to discover the class 
structure of American society. Wliat are some of the criticisms of this method that could 
be made? 
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4. What are the economic and social correlates of the various social classes? 

5. What is the difference between a social caste and a social class? May a caste 
be stratified into classes? List the castes that are to be found in American society. 

6. How, if at all, is the motivation of an individual affected by his class mem- 
bership? How are his language habits affected? His attitudes? 

1. One of the most complete sources of information on the class structure and its 
effects is Class, Status and Power: A Reader in Social StratificaHon, edited by Reinhard 
Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset. You will find this hook stimulating and helpful on 
almost every aspect of social stratification. If you wish to explore the literature on the 
class system in the United States, you will find the following works, in addition to those 
mentioned in the text, helpful. Plantation County, by Mortor- Rubin, describes, among 
other things, the life styles of people in a Southern plantation area. James West, in 
Plainville, U. S. A., describes the class pattern in a small Missouri community. The 
Social Life of a Modern Community, by W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, and Deep 
South, by Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, are the basic 
references for the study of social class from the Warner point of view. 

2. Gunnar MyrdaPs An American Dilemma is a definitive study of the Negro- 
white relationship in the United State.s. Elin I... Anderson, We Americans, and Ruth D. 
Tuck, 'Not With the Fist, arc also worth consulting on ethnic group relationships. We 
Americans explores social stratification in Burlington, Vermont. Not With the Fist deals 
with the social status of Mexicans in a small city in the Southwest. 

3. American Community Behavior, by Jessie Bernard, is a useful rcfAence for 
most of the chapters in Parts 11 and III. For class and ethnic group stratification, see pp. 
187-222, 318-355, 388-428. 




CHAPTER SIX 


Education and Welfare Levels 
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In the preceding chapter we examined social-prestige and status hieiaichies in the 
United States as revealed by various studies ot the social class and ethnic-group struc- 
ture. Hut, as we noted in Cliax^tcT 5, there are also imx)ortant economic liierarchies deter- 
mined largely by occupation and income. In this chax)ter wc shall exx)]orc these economic 
gradations, i)arlicularly as tliey relate to w^c'lfarc levels. It is iinx')ortant to remember, 
however, that the status and economic hierarchies, though not iilcntical, are very closely 
redated. Therefore, it is not always possible to distinguish sliarply the cfh'cts of these 
two hierarchies on the lives and characters of indivitlnal x)ersons. High occupational and 
income levels, as we saw in the analysis of status classes, arc imx^ortanl factors in estab- 
lishing social prestige. Conversely, lower-lower-class x)i'tterns of living arc consx)icuous 
I^arts of the marginal or slum en\'ironmeiit which will concern ns in this chapter. In the 
case of many— ];)erliaps me individuals, class memhershixis as measmed by status rat- 
ings arc substantially identical vvitli those measured by economic standing. To this extent, 
the distinction betweem economic n id status classes siinx^Iy refers to two diflerent ways 
of looking at the same thing. In the ease of other persons, howevxT, economic and status 
classifications do differ. Dcsxiite the interrelation and the ovcrlaxuiing, it is therefore 
instructive to look at social class from both the stains and the economic points of view. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ECONOMIC LEVELS 

The study of economic levels in American society, like the study of status groups, 
is imi)ortant for the teacher because these gradations make a considerable difference in 
the beliefs, attitudes, and character of persons located at various points on the economic 
scale. If learning is largely a matter of experience, it is natural that, as Harold Laski has 
remarked, people who live differently also think differently. Every person develops a 
point of view or perspective which determines not only how he will interpret and 
evaluate “facts” but also what facts he will perceive. Years ago, Walter Lippmann 
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observed, in the course of an able discussion of stereotypes, that "we do not first see and 
then define, we define first and then see.”^ In one sense, social perspectives, growing 
out of different economic circumstances, are large-scale definitions. Obviously such 
definitions are enormously important in economic and political controversy. Comment- 
ing on this aspect of the matter, Lippmarm goes on to say: 

I am arguing that the pattern of stereotypes at the center of our codes largely 
determines what group of facts we shall see, and in what light we shall see them. 
That is why, with the best will in the world, the news policy of a journal tends 
to support its editorial policy, why a capitalist sees one set of facts, and certain 
aspects of human nature, literally sees them; his socialist opi^onent another set 
and other aspects, and why each regards the other as unreasonable or perverse, 
when the real dilference between them is a difference of perception.® 

It should be noted that Lipprnann indicates not only that each group perceives 
and interprets the “same” situation differently but also that each group regards the per- 
ceptions and interpretations of other groups as unreasonable. Indeed, as Robert Aiigell 
has pointed out, each group is apt to charge the others with treason to the American 
way of life. Differences in perspective lead to different views with respect to public 
policy. But they do more than that. They also produce serious difficulties in intergroup 
communication and understanding. Hence different groups, precisely because they sec 
the “same” situation differently, tend in Mannheim's phrase, “to talk past one ^nother.” 
Guglielmo Ferrero, a distinguished European historian, has characterized this predica- 
ment as a “babel of tongues” in which “none understands the oilier.”^ 

Obviously, differences in perspective create serious problems in education as well 
as in society. For the most part, pupils bring the perspectives and opinions of their parents 
to school with them. Hence, if only in order to understand their pupils, teachers should 
be aware of these diverse perspectives. And if, as Dewey asserts, the school has the 
obligation to help its pupils understand attitudes and opinions at variance with their own, 
knowledge on the part of the teacher of diverse perspectives—and the reasons for them— 
assumes an added importance. 

Moreover, the educative significance of the economic hierarchy is not limited to its 
role in the formation of perspectives and points of view. Many social scientists, among 
them Ogburn and Nirnkoff, have pointed out the close correlation between economic 
gradations and “life chances.” As the evidence with respect to income levels and the 
incidence of disease and infant mortality shows, “life chances” can be taken literally. But 
as it is used in this chapter, the term has been broadened to include almost all aspects of 
personal welfare. 

It is an error, of course, to assert that there is a precise correspondence between 
welfare and income. But, until the higher income brackets are reached, there is a sig- 

^ Waller Lipprnann, Public Opinion, Macmillan, 1922, p. 81. 

Ubid„ p. 125. 

® Guglielmo Ferrero, Words to the Deaf, Putnam’s, 1926, p. 150. 
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nificant relationship between the amount of income and social advantages. Housing, 
family budgets, and the quality of the neighborhood in which the family resides are in 
large measure a function of income. Even in the middle-income brackets, cultural and 
educational opportunities are often somewhat limited both by the nature of the social 
environment and by tlie lack of money. But in the case of more than a quarter of the 
nation s children, a poverty-stricken cultural and social environment is superimposed upon 
a seriously inadequate family income. The consequences, in terms of child welfare, can 
be— and often are— exceedingly grave. A comparison of four slum areas in the city of 
Chicago with four good areas in the same city revealed twenty times as much juvenile 
delinquency, twelve times as much mortality from tuberculosis, four times as much mor- 
tality from pneumonia, three times as much truancy, and more than twice as much infant 
mortality in tlie slum areas as in the good areas.^ 


EDUCATIVE EFFECTS OF THE MARGINAL ENVIRONMENT 

But the consequences of the marginal environment— in both rural and urban areas— 
are not limited to delinquency, disease, and death. For tlie most part, the lowest income 
groups (which now comprise about 20 percent of the total population and produce more 
than 20 percent of the children of the nation) live in a world of their own, socially and 
culturally isolated from the rest of the community. Almost always it is a drab world of 
squalor, persistent want, and long hours of hard labor at unrewarding tasks, punctuated 
by periods of unemployment. Diets are notoriously inadequate. Children often receive 
but little care; sometimes parents and neighbors are shiftless and lazy, but more often 
they are simply discouraged and worn out by poverty, disease, overwork, and constant 
worry. Most of these people are decent folk within the limits of their social standards, but 
crime and moral degeneracy are heavily concentrated in the areas in which they live. 
Educational standards are low; there are few papers or books, and but little intellectual 
stimulation. Opportunities to materially improve their status are few, and where they do 
exist, these people arc seldom equii)ped to lake advantage of them. 

It is difficult for those who have always lived in comfortable circumstances to 
realize fully what it means for children to live under such conditions throughout their 
formative years. It is not simply that such childien are “ill -housed, ill- clothed, and ill-fed.” 
It is, ratlier, that tlie physical, cultural, and esthetic poverty of their environment perme- 
ates every aspect of their personality and imposes serious obstacles to the full develop- 
ment of their potential capacity for normal and useful living. Constant poverty engenders 
a protective covering which tends to make children insensitive and brutal, and it produces 
marked feelings of inferiority and insecurity which are seldom wholly eradicated by 
subsequent success. When, as is almost always the case in the city, poverty is accom- 
panied by overcrowding and lack of privacy, it typically leads to irritability, negativism, 
and a marked lack of self-suflBciency. The almost total absence of esthetic and intellectual 

^ Midcentury White House Conference on Children qnd Youth, Children and Youth at Mid- 
century, Washington, D. C., Midcentury White House Conference, 1950, Chart 29. 
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In Selection 35, Ogburn and Nimkoff undertake to summarize some of the impor- 
tant studies of occupational mobility in our society. Finally, in Selection 36, Warner, 
Meeker, and Eells give their answer to the highly controversial question as to whether 
or not classes, as distinct from limited economic differentials, are consistent with the 
American ideal of equality. 


30 • Social Class and Welfare Levels 


Up to the present time, all complex, civilized societies— ancient and modern—have been 
characterized by marked inecpialitics of ecojiomic power and income. Furtlier, as we 
have seen, economic power and wealth are closely correlated wdth social prestige. Conse- 
quently, some social scientists, including the authors of the following selection, have 
merged economic differentials and social status into a single hierarchy of social classes. 

Writing from this point of view, William F. Ogbum and Meyer Nimkoff give a 
brief description of social classes in Roman and medieval civilizations. The primary 
emphasis in the selection, however, is on the relationship betw^een income and the “life 
chances” of the individual, a subject to be treated more fully in subsequent readings. 


n addition to the age and sex categories in 
which he is placed, every individual is at birth 
assigned to a particular social class. By a social 
class we mean two or more broad groups of 
individuals who are ranked by the members 
of the community in socially superior and in- 
ferior positions. Persons of both sexes and of 
all ages are included in a social class, which 
is mainly a group of families of comparable 
status, augmented by a number of individuals 
whose social status is higher or lower than 
that of their parents. 

Where societies arc composed of social 
classes, the social structure generally resem- 
bles a truncated pyramid, with the lowest so- 
cial class at the base and the other social 
classes arranged above it in a hierarchy of 
rank and distinction. In Rome, for instance, 
there were the slaves, the large plebeian or 


common class, and the five superior classes. In 
medieval European society the base of the so- 
cial pyramid was occupied by the theow class. 
Successively higher in rank were the cotters, 
villains, free tenants, and lesser gentry, with 
the nobility, royalty, and ecclesiastical officials 
at the top. The members of the theow class 
were slaves, hence could be sold at will. The 
cotters and villains w^ere serfs bound to the 
soil who could be sold into the services of 
every purchaser. The free tenants had land of 
their own, but were required to do a certain 
amount of work and pay certain fees to their 
lords. All governmental power rested in the 
hands of the nobles, the ecclesiastics, and the 
king. Because the social classes occupy differ- 
ent social levels or strata, the process of as- 
signing individuals to social classes is called 
by the sociologist “social stratification.” 


[From William F. Ogburn and Meyer Nimkoff, Sociology, 2d ed., Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1950. pp. 139-143. Some footnotes and charts omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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Social Class and ‘"Life-Chances'* 

Practically, the significance of a class sys- 
tem lies partly in the fact that it determines 
the social rev/ards of people. The members of 
a particular class have more or less the same 
“life-chances,” that is, the same probability of 
securing the good things of life, such as free- 
dom, a high standard of living, leisure, defer- 
ence, or whatever things arc highly valued in 
a given society. “The influential,” as Lasswell 
aptly puts it, “are those who get the most of 
what there is to get.” ^ Hence if we regard a 
social class as a group based on certain resem- 
blances of its members, we must view it as a 
group of persons with similar social chances. 

How do the social chances of tlificrcnt 
classes— say, the rich and the poor— vary in 
our own society? Let us consider the chances 
of staying alive. What chance of surviving the 
first year of life does the average baby born 
into a lower-class American family have com- 
pared with a baby born into a middle-class 
family? I’hc infant mortality rates (number 
of deaths under one year of age per 1000 life 
births) for seven cities studied by Woodbury 
showed a decrease with increasing family in- 
come, as follows: 

Under $450 167 

450-549 106 

550-649 117 

650-S49 108 

850-1049 83 

1050-124^ 64 

1250 and over 59 

In these communities, babies in families hav- 
ing $450 a year had about three times as many 
chances of not surviving the first yea- life 
as did babies in families with an annual in- 
come of $1250. 

Since the famous Woodbury study, there 
have been no data on infant death rates for 
United States families classified by income. 
The effort by public health agencies to reduce 
infant mortality may have narrowed the dif- 

^ Harold Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets What, 
When, and How (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1936), p. 3. 


ferential between high- and low-income fami- 
lies. That they have not eliminated it is indi- 
cated by the infant mortality in 973 cities in 
1939-1940 classified by average pcr-capita in- 
come. In the cities where the per-capita in- 
come was under $675 a year, the infant deaths 
per 1000 live births numbered 47.8. When the 
income was between $675 and $850, the infant 
mortality rate was 42.6, and when the per- 
capita income was over $850 a year, the infant 
death rate was 38.8. In computing these rates, 
hospitalization rates, the percentage white, 
and the size of city were held constant. The 
cities with high incomes have fewer infant 
deaths than cities with low incomes. 

Despite this selective influence, which prob- 
ably means tliat those with sounder physiques 
tend to survive, the babies that grow up to be 
men and wo nen of the lower class do not 
have such good chances of slaying well as do 
those with more income. In 1935-1936, about 
one ilurd of all the families in the United 
Stales, or about 40,000,000 persons, received 
incomes of less than $800 for the year, and of 
this grouj), one half were on public relief. A 
national health survey during the same period 
showed that the number ol family heads not 
seeking work because of chronic disability 
was one in 20 for relief families, one in 33 in 
non-relief families with incomes under $1000, 
and only one in 250 in higher income groups. 

The poorest periplc were those most fre- 
quently sick, there being 57 percent more ill- 
nesses disabling for a w'cek or more among 
I diet families than among those with incomes 
of $3000 or more. The rehef families were also 
sick longer, the average cast of disabling 
chronic illness lasting 63 percent longer than 
among those in the higher income brackets. 
Despite much less frequent .^nd serious illness, 
families with incomes of $3000 or more se- 
cured 46 percent more medical service, as 
measured by number of calls from a physi- 
cian, than did relief families. The chances of 
staying well and of obtaining medical atten- 
tion if ill are seen to be correlated with social 
class. 

In much the same way a high positive cor- 
relation exists between social class position 
and mental and social health generally. The 
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chances of a boy’s becoming a juvenile delin^ 
quent or a public charge are in direct ratio to 
the economic status of his family, those on the 
lowest levels furnishing the greatest number 
of delinquents. On the other hand, a boy’s 
chances of joining the Boy Scouts decrease 
as his family status decreases. In a comprehend 
si VC study of Rochester, New York, it was 
found that various types of social problems 
were most prevalent among relief families, 
the index of social disorganization correlating 
.94 with relief. In a later chapter evidence is 
furnished showing that the frequency of cer- 
tain types of mental disorders is likewise as- 
sociated with social class. 

It is interesting to inquire how the chances 
a boy or girl has of going to college are af- 
fected by social class. Despite the fact that a 
good deal of higher education is provided by 
the state at a low cost to the student, it is 
found that 52 percent of the children of pro- 
fessional people go to college, as contrasted 
with only 5 percent of the children of un- 
skilled laborers. 

What arc the chances of the lower class’s 
obtaining justice in the courts? Much is made 
of “equality before the law” in our culture, 
but such equality exists in principle rather 
than in fact. We arc so accustomed to think- 
ing of crime in lower-class terms that when 
we picture criminals we usually visualize 
burglars, thieves, and gangsters, and seldom 
consider white-collar criminals or criminals 
in high places. Since it costs money to ask for 
justice, notwithstanding the legal-aid clinics 
available to the poor in a few places, the poor 
arc less likely to seek redress for wrongs. If 
charged with a criminal offense, a poor man 


is under a substantial handicap. Except in ex- 
treme cases like murder, the rich man so 
charged will be summoned, then released on 
bail. The poor man is likely to be arrested, 
and in default of the bail which he cannot 
furnish, will be remanded to jail — ^not the 
best place to build up a defense against the 
charges. The rich man may secure the ablest 
lawyers, expert witnesses, changes of venue, 
and delays. If he is at last found guilty, the 
usual sentence is a pecuniary fine, which 
means little to a man of means, but much to 
a poor man. 

There is some evidence to show that a per- 
son’s social class status affects his chances of 
developing a socially helpful personality. Chil- 
dren in two nursery schools were compared 
as to certain traits of personality. School A 
was attended almost exclusively by children 
whose parents were of the professional class, 
while the children in school B were those of 
working mothers. The children in the two 
schools were rated in respect to spontaneity of 
speech and drawing, persistence, cooperative- 
ness, poise, eating and sleeping hsibits, self- 
care, and play initiative. Except for self-care, 
Group A rated consistently higher than B, 
especially in spontaneity, initiative, and poise. 
The superiority of Group B in self-care is 
easily understood, since with working moth- 
ers the children were obliged to look after 
themselves. The limitation of this study is 
that the testing itself is in the terms of upper- 
class values, but there is no gainsaying the fact 
that such traits as those mentioned above arc 
socially helpful. The study shows that chil- 
dren on the lower economic levels are much 
less likely to develop such traits. 
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31 • Occupations and Welfare Levels 


We have already noted that economic status is largely determined by occupation and 
income. Both the introduction to this chapter and Selection 30, from Ogbum and Nimkoff, 
are concerned primarily with income. The following selection, by Anderson and Davidson, 
analyzes the role of occupation in the social structure. 

It would be dilEcult to overemphasize the importance occupation in shaping 
the life of the worker and his family. Indeed, we ordinarily identify a man by indicating 
his name and his occupation. Occupation is obviously related to income, and it is a 
significant factor in social prestige. But occupation is considerably more than just a way 
of making money; in its marked influence on the habits, interests, attitudes, and beliefs of 
those engaged in it, it is a way of life. More than fifty years ago William James, an 
eminent American philosopher and a pioneer in the field of modem psychology, observed, 

Already at twenty-five you see the professional mannerisms settling down on the 
young commercial traveller, on the young doctor, on the young minister, on 
the young counsellor-at-law. You see the little lines of cleavage running through the 
character, the tricks of thought, the prejudices, the ways of *‘shop” in a word, from 
which the man can by-and-by no more escape than his coat sleeve can suddenly 
fall into a new set of folds. ^ 

In later readings we shall explore briefly some of the effects of occupation on 
character and personality. Tlie following passage, however, is largely concerned with a 
description of the occupational hierarchy, together with some of the more obvious charac- 
teristics of workers in each of the chief classifications. H. Dewey Anderson is an economist 
who, with his colleague Percy E. Davidson (a professor of education), has been noted 
for his work in occupational n^scan h. 


Occupation is of major significance in peo- 
ple’s lives. It catches the attention of vouth in 
their teens, often forcing them to undergo 
prolonged and arduous training. It disciplines 
youth and molds the behavior of adults. The 
scale of living of more than 95 per cent of all 
families in the United States is determined by 


the gainful employment of their working 
members. The occupation one follows fills 
most of one’s waking time. It assigns the indi- 
vidual a particular place in society, which can 
be changed only by most exceptional circum- 
stances. It has much to do with determining 
the location and kind of residence of the fam- 


• William James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, Holt, 1890, p. 121. 


[From Dewey Anderson and E. Davidson, Ballots and the Democratic Class Struggle, 
copyright 1943 by the Board of Trustees of Leland Stanford Junior University, pp. 82-88. 
Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission of Stanford University Press.] 
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ily, and thereby the schooling, playmates, so- 
cial contacts, and leisure-time activities of its 
various members. 

The work a man does stamps him with dis- 
tinguishable physical characteristics, markedly 
influences his health, forms the range of his 
conversation and intellectual interest, fastens 
upon him habits of dress and conduct, and 
defines the circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, who in turn have a powerful effect 
on his thoughts and actions. 

A man’s occupation soon becomes a pri- 
mary concern in his life. Its problems of status, 
earnings, continued employment, and condi- 
tions of labor take on such significance that 
he associates with his fellows to improve or 
protect them. Not infrequently this requires 
political affiliations and activities. As this de- 
velopment occurs in an ever increasing num- 
ber of occupations, the role of occupation as 
a driving force in political action increases 
proportionately. 

Is this speculation of someone living in an 
ivory tower gazing down on the workaday 
world or are there facts supporting these gen- 
eralizations? Occupational inheritance, pres- 
tige, income and such related characteristics 
as schooling, residence, and cultural status 
may be studied for an answer. 

THE OCCUPATIONAL PYRAMID 

The occupational pyramid ranges from a 
broad base of unskilled workers through lev- 
els composed of more or less homogeneous 
occupational groups of workers, semiskilled; 
skilled, and clerical, also farmers, proprietors, 
managers and officials, and professional per- 
sons. It is not a natural product but is the re- 
sult of the interplay of institutional forces 
which have produced marked stratification, 
in which those who occupy any level are re- 
cruited largely from among families on that 
or adjacent levels. The homely adage that “the 
acorn does not fall far from the tree” is borne 
out by the facts. 

Studies to date depicting the characteristics 
of occupational groups arc not sufficiently nu- 
merous or inclusive for final definition. Those 


reported here are descriptive of average con- 
ditions and arc helpful in picturing the labor 
force in terms of its social-economic composi- 
tion. 

Projcssional Persons 

The typical male professional person is one 
born into a well-to-do or wealthy family. He 
secures above-average schooling of a pro- 
longed and specialized character with the aid 
of relatives or friends. He may engage in va- 
cation or part-time work for pay during this 
training period, bur upon completion of his 
professional schooling he moves directly into 
his professional career without preliminary 
floundering about in the occupational world 
seeking to gain a foothold. He has three years 
of college on the average — few have less than 
that, many have more. He receives an income 
which permits him to live above the comfort 
level. In the study being reported here, 85 per 
cent of professional men were married. The 
typical professional family had 1.6 children; 
a fifth had no children, a fourth three or more, 
and another fourth only a single chiW. While 
affected by unemployment during depressions 
and curtailment of income for those self-em- 
ployed, professionals fare better than most 
other members of the gainfully employed 
during times of economic stress. The average 
professional lives in the better, more modern 
residential area in the community, and a sub- 
stantial number own their own homes. 

Proprietors, etc. 

This group includes merchants (wholesale 
and retail) and business managers and offi- 
cials — the business community. There is a 
wide range among such workers, so that no 
single type appears. Yet certain characteristics 
of the majority of the group may be described 
as follows : They come from homes where the 
fathers were either farmers or business pro- 
prietors, so that ownership and management 
of property has characterized the occupational 
setting in which they have been reared. Esti- 
mates of occupational income indicate that in 
1929 half of all business proprietors averaged 
less than {1,300 a year income, that 80 per cent 
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received less than $2,600, but that a small per- 
centage received the highest occupational in- 
comes paid out in the United States along 
with those of a few motion-picture stars. 

Farmers ‘are sometimes included in this 
category of workers in the study now being 
drawn upon, although there is such a wide 
range of circumstances among them— from 
those of millionaire citrus growers, cattle 
kings, and cotton-plantation owners to tenants 
and sharecroppers— that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to generalize concerning them. For this 
reason, in the present study farmers have been 
placed in a separate group. 

The usual education received by a proprie- 
lor is “some high school,” averaging in this 
study a part of the first year. There arc some 
proprietors, however, who have finished col- 
lege and many who have not gone beyond the 
elementary school. 

Average businessmen have incomes so low 
as to permit a barc-subsistcncc to a minimum- 
comfort level of living. A few among all busi- 
nessmen receive a level of income approxi- 
mating that of professional persons, permit- 
ting a moderate to well-to-do scale of living. 
These reside in the better residential area, fre- 
quently that occupied by professional persons. 
Although their income is seriously reduced by 
business depression, which dries up the pur- 
chasing power of the com’ uinity and results 
in numerous business failures and bankrupt- 
cies, the above-average proprietor ha*; commu- 
nity standing, property assets, insun-nce poli- 
cies, and savings which enable him to weather 
all but the most protracted economic disturb- 
ances. But there is a very high rate of mortal- 
ity among the general run of businessmen 
even in good times, so that their situation is 
precarious. 

In the study being reported, three fourths 
of all proprietors were married, averaging 1.8 
children per family; a fifth had no children, a 
fourth had three or more, and less than a third 
had only one child. 

Clerical and Kindred Wor\ers 

Male persons working on the clerical level 
generally come from homes of clerks, propri- 


etors, or skilled artisans. Yet a substantial 
though minor fraction come from other lev- 
els. The clerical group represents an “aspir- 
ing” class of people, many of whom have with 
difficulty acquired sufficient skill to admit 
them to wffiite-collar status in the community. 
One of its characteristics is considerable for- 
mal schooling in comparison with the great 
body of gainful workers, for on the average 
clerks arc better schooled than any group ex- 
cept professionals, fhe usual clerical worker 
in the study being repotted had gone halfway 
through high school — a degree of schooling 
not attained by the average proprietor for 
whom he worked. 

Approximately a third of all male clerical 
workers arc single, and their income is suffi- 
cient to provide a minimum-comfort scale of 
living. Typical male clerical, workers are mar- 
ried and average 1.4 children; a fourth have 
no children, 14 per cent have three or more, 
while a third have ()nly one child. These 
clerks likewise dwell on the minimum<om- 
fort level. Typical male clerks begin their 
working life on the clerical level, and remain 
there. Young female workers aie numerous in 
tlie category, many of whom leave gainful 
w^ork early to marry. 

Skilled Wor/(crs 

The typical skilled artisan comes from the 
home of a skilled or farmer father. Occupa- 
tional inheritance of this level is quite pro- 
nun need. The dignity of the calling, traditions 
of handicraft in the family, relatively good 
circumstances in compari.son with those of 
other manual laborers, and easier access to ap- 
prenticeship through the influence of the fa- 
ther and his working associates have contrib- 
uted to produce this marked stratification. 
Older skilled workers averaged elementary- 
school education, although 40 per cent of all 
skilled workers in the study under review had 
been some time in high school and 7 per cent 
had gone beyond it. The pattern of employ- 
ment involves early jobs in semiskilled occu- 
pations and ultimate apprenticeship in a 
skilled trade. 

Mere than a fourth of all male skilled work- 
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crs are single, and for them the wages re- 
ceived provide a comfortable living. But for 
the more than two thirds who are married, 
the wages received permit a scale of living 
technically described as “minimum for health 
and efficiency.” Married skilled workers aver- 
age 1.8 children per family; a fifth have no 
children, a fourth have three or more, and a 
third only one child. Some of the skilled 
trades arc seasonal, while others arc so de- 
pendent upon general purchasing power that 
they experience frequent and prolonged un- 
employment. For these and other reasons this 
group early fell the need of organization, and 
most of the skilled trades are highly union- 
ized. They arc generally regarded as a strong 
force in elections. 

Semis frilled Workers 

This group has become increasingly impor- 
tant as the industrial process has become more 
mechanized. Its members arc engaged in a 
wide variety of occupations, usually as opera- 
tives in the manufacturing, processing, and 
transportation of goods. If there is any “catch- 
all” to which people who have not made good 
elsewhere finally converge in order to make a 
living, it is probably this semiskilled group. 
But the typical male semiskilled worker be- 
gins his working career on the farm or on 
the manual-labor level and remains at the 
semiskilled status throughout his working 
life. 

The schooling of semiskilled workers ex- 
tends over a wide range. Some have had no 
schooling, while others have graduated from 
college. The typical semiskilled worker has 
had a term in high school. 

A third of all male semiskilled workers arc 
single, and the average income received by 
this group permits a minimum-comfort level 
of living. The average married semiskilled 
worker is able to eke out a bare subsistence 
for his family. Married semiskilled workers 
average 1.7 children per family; a fifth have 
no children, a fourth three or more, and over 
a third only one child. This level of labor is 
heavily weighted with young female workers, 
many of whom leave early to become home- 
keepers. 


Unskilled Wori^ers 

This level is not a “catch-all” for those who 
fail to make good in the more exacting and 
better-paid occupations. On the contrary, male 
workers who arc so unfortunate as to perform 
unskilled labor as their means of livelihood 
exhibit more of the characteristics of caste 
than any other occupational group. Unskilled 
laborers come from the homes of unskilled 
laborers, farmers, or farm tenants in the great 
majority of cases. Only 12 per cent have de- 
scended from homes whose breadwinners 
were in the professional, clerical, or skilled 
levels. Most unskilled workers begin as un- 
skilled laborers and never move above that 
level during their working careers. 

The typical unskilled laborer is set apart 
from other workers by much less schooling, 
having had less than six years of elementary 
education. A fourth of the group have been to 
high school, of whom a few have graduated 
there and a very few have gone on to college. 

Unskilled laborers are subject to more un- 
employment than any other level of lil)or and 
receive poorer average pay when working. 
The uncertainties of employment and income 
and ih^type of work available in construction, 
mining camps, or harvesting fields make mar- 
riage hazardous if not impossible for many 
wwkers. In the study reviewed here, 45 per 
cent were single. For these, wages were suffi- 
cient to provide a year-round standard at 
“bare subsistence,” with an annual income of 
$637. But the slightly more than half of all un- 
skilled laborers who are married were com- 
pelled to live on the poverty level. 

The married members of this occupational 
category are more prolific than any other 
group, averaging 2.9 children per family. Onlv 
a tenth have no children, while a half have 
three or more, and a seventh have only one 
child. 

Inasmuch as the unskilled are the largest 
single occupational group, approximating 29 
per cent of all workers in the United States 
in 1930, the implications of these circum- 
stances for an electorate capable of dealing in- 
telligently with the many complex problems 
of democratic self-government are obvious. 
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32 • The White-collar Worker 


It is often said that the United States is a middle-class society. This does not mean that 
the majority of the people belong to the middle class, although most Americans think 
of themselves as middle class when they think in class terms at all. It means, rather, that 
the ideals and tone of our society— including the school— are largely determined by 
middle-class aspirations and values. 

Many of us, however, have overlooked the fact that there has been a decided shift 
in the composition of the middle class. The middle class— as an economic group— has 
traditionally been defined as the independent professional, businessman, and farmer. In 
this sense our nation was at one time predominantly a middle-class society. It has been 
estimated that in 1820 approximately four-fifths of the white population of the United 
States made their living as independent professionals, shopkeepers, or farmers. A century 
later, only 15 percent of the American people, including those in agriculture and die 
professions, were self-employed.* This decline of the old middle class, however, has been 
accompanied by the rapid growth of a new middle class of white-collar workers. 

In the following selection, C. Wright Mills, a well-known sociologist whose White 
Collar is rapidly becoming a modern classic, undertakes to describe and analyze this 
important and growing segment of American society. It is not, he points out, a “single 
compact stratuin ’ but “a pyramid within the old pyramid of society at large”— ranging 
from the oflBce worker to the upper levels of management. In the passage quoted, Mills 
focuses his analysis primarily on the lower and larger echelons of the new middle class- 
salespeople and office workers. 

Needless to say, the white-collar group is of very real importance to the educator, 
for it produces a large percentage of the pupils in the public schools. Further, many 
political analysts believe that it now holds the balance of political power in the nation. 
For both these reasons, the white-collar group is one which the educational profession 
must understand and to which it must address itself in its efforts to improve the public 
school and the status of the teaching profession. 


In the early nineteenth century, although enterprisers; by 1870, only about one third, 
there arc no exact figures, probably four fifths and in 1940, only about one fifth, were still in 
of the occupied population were self-employed this old middle class. Many of the remaining 

•Maurice Leven, H. G. Moulton, and Clark Warburton, America's Capacity to Consume, The 
Brookings Institution, 1934, p 31. 

[From C. Wright Mills, White Collar, copyright 1951 by Oxford University Press, Inc., 
pp. 63-65, 70-74, 240-243, 249. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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four fifths of the people who now earn a liv- 
ing do so by workiijg for the 2 or 3 per cent 
of the population who now own 40 or 50 per 
cent of the private property in the United 
States. Among these workers arc the members 
of the new middle class, white-collar people 
on salary. For them, as for wage-workers, 
America has become a nation of employees 
for whom independent property is out of 
range. Labor markets, not control of property, 
determine their chances to receive income, 
exercise power, enjoy prestige, learn and use 
skills. 

Occupational Change 

Of the three broad strata composing mod- 
ern society, only the new middle class has 
steadily grown in proportion to the whole. 
Eighty years ago, there were three quarters of 
a million middle-class employees; by 1940, 
there were over twelve and a half million. In 
that period the old middle class increased 135 
per cent; wage-workers, 255 per cent; new 
middle class, 1600 per cent. 

The employees composing the new middle 
class do not make up one single compact 
stratum. They have not emerged on a single 
horizontal level, but have been shuffled out 
simultaneously on the several levels of mod- 
ern society; they now form, as it were, a new 
pyramid 'within the old pyramid of society at 
large, rather than a horizontal layer. The 
great bulk of the new middle class arc of the 
lower middle-income brackets, but regardless 
of how social stature is measured, types of 
white-collar men and women range from al- 
most the top to almost the bottom of modern 
society. 

The managerial stratum, subject to minor 
variations during these decades, has dropped 
slightly, from 14 to 10 per cent; the salaried 
professionals, displaying the same minor ups 
and downs, have dropped from 30 to 25 per 
cent of the new middle class. The major shifts 
in over-all composition have been in the rela- 
tive decline of the sales group, occurring 
most sharply around 1900, from 44 to 25 per 
cent of the total new middle class; and the 
steady rise of the office workers, from 12 to 


40 per cent. Today the three largest occupa- 
tional groups in the white-collar stratum arc 
schoolteachers, salespeople in and out of 
stores, and assorted office workers. These 
three form the white-collar mass: 

White-collar occupations now engage well 
over half the members of the American mid- 
dle class as a whole. Between 1870 and 1940, 
white-collar workers rose from 15 to 56 per 
cent of the middle brackets, while the old 
middle class declined from 85 to 44 per cent: 


The Middle Classes 

1870 

194( 

Old middle class 

85% 

44% 

Farmers 

62 

23 

Businessmen 

21 

19 

Free professionals 

2 

2 

New middle class 

15% 

56% 

Managers 

2 

6 

Salaried professionals 

4 

14 

Salespeople 

7 

14 

Office workers 

2 

22 

Total middle classes 

100% 

* 100% 


Negatively, the transformation of the mid- 
dle class is a shift from property to no-prop- 
erty; positively, it is a shift from property to 
a new axis of stratification, occupation. The 
nature and well being of the old middle class 
can best be sought in the condition of entre- 
preneurial property; of the new middle 
class, in the economics and sociology of 
occupations. The numerical decline of 
the older, independent sectors of the mid- 
dle class is an incident in the centralization 
of property; the numerical rise of the newer 
salaried employees is due to the industrial 
mechanics by which the occupations compos- 
ing the new middle class have arisen. 

• • • 

White-collar Pyramids 

Occupations, in terms of which we circum- 
scribe the new middle class, involve several 
ways of ranking people. As specific activities, 
they entail various types and levels of s\ill. 
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and their exercise fulfils certain functions 
within an industrial division of labor. These 
arc the skills and functions we have been ex- 
amining statistically. As sources of income, 
occupations* are connected with class position; 
and since they normally carry an expected 
quota of prestige, on and off the job, they are 
relevant to status position. They also involve 
certain degrees of power over other people, 
directly in terms of the job, and indirectly in 
other social areas. Occupations are thus tied 
to class, status, and power as well as to skill 
and function; to understand the occupations 
composing the new middle class, we must 
consider them in terms of each of these di- 
mensions. 

• • • 

Wage-workers in the factory and on the 
farm are on the propertyless bottom of the 
occupational structure, depending upon the 
equipment owned by others, earning wages 
for the time they spend at work. In terms of 
property, the white-collar people arc not “in 
between Capital and Labor”; they are in ex- 
actly the same property-class position as the 
wage-workers. They have no direct financial 
tie to the means of production, no prime 
claim upon the proceeds from property. Like 
factory workers — and day laborers, for that 
matter — they work for those who do own 
such means of livelihood. 

Yet if bookkeepers and coal miners, insur- 
ance agents and farm laborers, doeiors in a 
clinic and crane operators in an open pit have 
this condition in common, certainly their 
class situations are not the same. 

# • • 

In 1890, the average income of white-collar 
occupational groups was about double that of 
wage-workers. Before World War I, salaries 
were not so adversely affected by slumps as 
wages were but, on the contrary, they rather 
steadily advanced. Since World War I, how- 
ever, salaries have been reacting to turns in 
the economic cycles more and more like 
wages, although still to a lesser extent. If wars 


help wages more because of the greater flexi- 
bility of wages, slumps help salaries because 
of their greater inflexibility. Yet after each 
war era, salaries have never regained their 
previous advantage over wages. Each phase 
of the cycle, as well as the progressive rise of 
all income groups, has resulted in a narrow- 
ing of the income gap between wage-workers 
and white-collar employees. 

In the middle ’thirties the three urban 
strata, entrepreneurs, white-collar, and wage- 
workers, formed a distinct scale with respect 
to median family income: the white-collar 
employees had a median income of $1,896; 
the entrepreneurs, $1,464; the urban wage- 
workers, $1,175. Although the median income 
of white-collar workers was higher than that 
of the entrepreneurs, larger proportions of 
the entrepreneurs received both high-level 
and low-levcl incomes. The distribution of 
their income was spread more than that of 
the white-collar. 

The wartime boom in incomes, in fact, 
spread the incomes of all occupational groups, 
but not evenly. The spread occurred mainly 
among urban entrepreneurs. As an income 
level, the old middle class in the city is be- 
coming less an evenly graded income group, 
and more a collection of different strata, with 
a large proportion of lumpen-bourgeoisie 
who receive very low incomes, and a small, 
prosperous bourgeoisie with very high in- 
comes. 

In the late ’forties (1948) the median fam- 
ily income of all white-collar workers was 
$4,000; that of all urban wage-workers, $3300. 
These averages, however, should not obscure 
the overlap of specific groups within each 
stratum: the lower white-collar people — sales- 
cmployees and office workers — earned almost 
the same as skilled workers and foremen, but 
more than semi-skilled urban wage-workers. 

In terms of property, white-collar people 
arc in the same position as wage-workers; in 
terms of occupational income, they are 
“somewhere in the middle.” Once they were 
considerably above the wage-workers; they 
have become less so; in the middle of the cen- 
tury they still have an edge but the over-all 
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rise in incomes is making the new middle 
class a more homogeneous income group. 

As with income, so with prestige; white- 
collar groups are differentiated socially, per- 
haps more decisively than wage-workers and 
entrepreneurs. Wage earners certainly do 
form an income pyramid and a prestige 
gradation, as do entrepreneurs and rentiers; 
but the new middle class, in terms of income 
and prestige, is a superimposed pyramid, 
reaching from almost the bottom of the first 
to almost the top of the second. 

People in white-collar occupations claim 
higher prestige than wage-workers, and, as a 
general rule, can cash in their claims with 
wage-workers as well as with the anonymous 
public. This fact has been seized upon, with 
much justification, as the defining character- 
istic of the white-collar strata, and although 
there are definite indications in the United 
States of a decline in their prestige, still, on a 
nation-wide basis, the majority of even the 
lower white-collar employees— office workers 
and salespeople — enjoy a middling prestige. 

• * • 

The power position of groups and of indi- 
viduals typically depends upon factors of 
class, status, and occupation, often in intricate 
interrelation. Given occupations involve spe- 
cific powers over other people in the actual 
course of work; but also outside the job area, 
by virtue of their relations to institutions of 
property as well as the typical income they 
afford, occupations lend power. Some white- 
collar occupations require the direct exercise 
of supervision over other whitc<ollar and 
wage-workers, and many more are closely at- 
tached to this managerial cadre. White-collar 
employees are the assistants of authority; the 
power they exercise is a derived power, but 
they do exercise it. 

• • • 

White-collar Prestige 

The prestige position of white-collar em- 
ployees has been one of the most arguable 
points about them as strata, the major point 
to be explained by those who would locate 


them in modern social structures. Although 
no one dimension of stratification can be ade- 
quate, the social esteem white-collar em- 
ployees have successfully claimed is one of 
their important defining characteristics. In 
fact, their psychology can often be understood 
as the psychology of prestige striving. That it 
is often taken as their signal attribute prob- 
ably reflects the effort, which we accept, to 
overcome the exclusively economic view of 
stratification; it also reflects the desire, which 
we reject, to encompass the entire group with 
a single slogan. 

White-collar people's claims to prestige arc 
expressed, as their label implies, by their style 
of appearance. Their occupations enable and 
require them to wear street clothes at work. 
Although they may be expected to dress 
somewhat somberly, still, their working attire 
is not a uniform, or distinct from clothing 
generally suitable for street wear. The stand- 
ardization and mass production of fashion- 
able clothing have wiped out many distinc- 
tions that were important up to the twentieth 
century, but they have not eliminatedfthe dis- 
tinctions still typical between white-collar 
and wage-worker. The wage-worker may wear 
standardized street clothes off the job, but the 
whitc-c6llar worker wears them on the job as 
well. This difference is revealed by the cloth- 
ing budgets of wage-workers and white- 
collar people, especially of girls and women. 
After later adolescence, women working as 
clerks, compared with wage-working women 
of similar income, spend a good deal more on 
clothes; and the same is true of men, al- 
though to a lesser extent. 

• • • 

Claims for prestige, however expressed, 
must be honored by others, and, in the end, 
must rest upon more or less widely acknowl- 
edged bases, which distinguish the people of 
one social stratum from others. The prestige 
of any stratum, of course, is based upon its 
mutually recognized relations with other 
strata. 

# * # 

Salaried employees have been associated 
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with entrepreneurs, and later with higher- 
ups in the managerial cadre, and they have 
borrowed prestige from both. In the latter 
nineteenth century, the foreman, the sales- 
clerk, and the office man were widely viewed, 
and viewed themselves, as apprentices or as- 
sistants to old middle-class people. Drawing 
upon their future hopes to join these ranks, 
they were able to borrow the prestige of the 
people for whom they worked, and with 
whom they were in close, often personal, con- 
tact. White-collar people intermarried with 
members of the old middle class and enjoyed 
common social activities; in many cases the 
salaried man represented the entrepreneur to 
the public and was recruited from the same 
social levels — mainly, the old rural middle 
class. All this — descent, association, and ex- 
pectation — made it possible for earlier sal- 
aried employees to borrow status from the old 
middle class. 

Today, in the big city as well as small town, 
white-collar workers continue to borrow such 
prestige. It is true that in larger concerns per- 
sonal contacts with old middle-class entre- 
preneurs have been superseded by impersonal 
contacts with the lower rungs of the new 
managerial cadre. Still, all white-collar peo- 
ple do not lack personal contact with em- 
ployers; not all of them are employed in the 
big lay-out, which, in many areas, is as yet the 
model of the future more than of present 
reality. The general images of the white- 
collar people, in terms of which they ^^re often 
able to cash in claims for prestige, aic drawn 
from present reality. Moreover, even in the 
big hierarchies, white-collar people often have 
more contact — and usually feel that they do — 
with higher-ups than do factory workers. 

The prestige cleavage between “the shop” 
and “the front office” often seems to exist 
quite independently of the low income and 
routine character of many front-office jobs 
and the high pay and skills of jobs in the 
shop. For orders and pay checks come from 
the office and are associated with it; and those 
who are somehow of it are endowed with 
.some of the prestige that attends its function 
in the life of the wage-worker. The' tendency 


of white-collar people to borrow status from 
higher elements is so strong that it has car- 
ried over to all social contacts and features of 
the work-place. 

Every basis on which the prestige claims of 
the bulk of the white-collar employees have 
historically rested has been declining in firm- 
ness and stability: the rationalization and 
downgrading of the work operations them- 
selves and hence the lessening importance of 
education and experience in acquiring white- 
collar skills; the leveling down of white-collar 
and the raising of wage-worker incomes, so 
that the differences between them are decid- 
edly less than they once were: the increased 
size of the white-collar labor market, as more 
people from lower ranks receive high-school 
educations, so that any monopoly of formal 
training adequate to these jobs is no longer 
possible; the decline in the proportion of peo- 
ple of immigrant origin and the consequent 
narrowing of nativity differences between 
white-collar and wage-worker; the increased 
participation of white-collar people, along 
with wage-workers, in unemployment; and 
the increased economic and public power of 
wage-workers because of their union strength, 
as compared with that of white-collar workers. 

All these tendencies for white-collar occu- 
pations to sink in prestige rest upon the nu- 
merical enlargement of the white-collar strata 
and the increase in prestige which the wage- 
workers have enjoyed. If everybody belongs 
to the fraternity, nobody gets any prestige 
from belonging. As the white-collar strata 
have expanded they have included more off- 
spring of wage-worker origin; moreover, in 
so far as their prestige has rested upon their 
sharing the authority of those in charge of the 
enterprise, that authority has itself lost much 
of its prestige, having been successfully chal- 
lenged at many points by unionized wage- 
workers. 

Although trends should not be confused 
with accomplished facts, it is clear that many 
trends point to a “status proletarianization” 
of white-collar strata. 
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33 • The Impact of Welfare Leuels on Persons 


In general terms, both the introduction to this chax)ter and Selection 30 emphasized the 
influence of income and welfare levels on the lives of people. The following selection 
attempts to document and pinpoint this influence in three important areas—crime and 
delinquency, child development, and disease. 

In the first passage constituting this selection, a noted criminologist and sociologist, 
the late E. H. Sutherland, reviews the research of the past few decades dealing with the 
relationship betv'een welfare level and crime, especially juvenile delinquency. The second, 
prepared by the research staff of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, summarizes thc^ findings of modem psychological research with respect to the 
influence of poverty on the personality and mental health of children and youth. In 
the third passage, Henry E. Sigerist, a distinguished j-)hysiciaii especially noted for his 
work in medical history, depicts, again in terms of the research findings, the connection 
between poverty and disease. 


Welfare Levels as a Factor in Crime and Delinquency 


Ii has been evident for many decades that 
juvenile delinquents were much more nu- 
merous in some neighborhoods than in 
others. Shaw and his collaborators have am- 
plified this information and organized it in 
relation to the general pattern of the Amer- 
ican city. By an analysis of twelve series of 
statistics of juvenile delinquents in Chicago 
they reached the following conclusions: First, 
the rates of delinquency vary widely in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. No boys are arrested in 
some areas, while in others more than one 
fifth of the boys arc arrested in one year. This 
variation has been found in each of fifteen 
cities which have been studied in this man- 
ner. Second, the rates are generally highest 
near the center of the city and decrease with 
the distance from the center of the city. Also, 
the rates are high near large industrial or 


commdrcial sub-centers of the city and de- 
crease With distance from those sub-centers. 
Third, the areas which have high rates of tru- 
ancy also have high rates for all juvenile 
court cases, for all b(;ys' court cases, and for 
all adult commitments to the county jail. The 
areas which have high rates for boy delin- 
quencies also have high rates for girl delin- 
quencies. Fourth, the areas which had high 
tales in 1930 had high rates, also, in 1900, al- 
though in the meantime the national com- 
position of the population of the area had 
changed almost completely. When Germans 
and wSwedes occupied an area near the center 
of the city their children had high rates of 
delinquency; when they were replaced by 
Polish, Italian, or other national groups, the 
juvenile delinquency rates in the area were 
essentially the same. Fifth, the delinquency 


[From Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947, pp. 
138-142, 144, 146. Reprinted by permission of |. B. Lippincott Co., Publishers. Footnotes 

omitted.] 
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rate of a particular national group such as 
German or Polish shows the same general 
tendency as the delinquency rate for the en- 
tire population, namely, to be high in the 
areas near the center of the city and low to- 
ward the outskirts of the city. The juvenile 
delinquency rate of Negroes on the South 
Side of Chicago decreases regularly by square 
mile areas from 19.4 per cent in the area ad- 
joining the center of the city to 3.5 per cent in 
the area five miles from the center of the city. 

This study has been criticized somewhat 
from the point of view of the reliability and 
organization of the data, but the conclusions 
are substantiated by studies in other localities 
by other authors. The question which has 
been raised most persistently, perhaps, is 
whether the arrests or juvenile court appear- 
ances do not give a biased measure of delin- 
quencies because of the poverty of the fami- 
lies in the areas which are reported as having 
the highest delinquency rates. Wealth and 
social position, to be sure, do provide a certain 
degree of immunity against arrest. Also, cer- 
tain national or religious groups maintain 
welfare agencies which take problem cases 
that would otherwise be referred to the police 
or to the juvenile court, while other national 
and religious groups have no agencies of this 
nature. Even when allowance is made for 
these variables, the concentration seems to re- 
main, and this concentration is in accordance 
with the experiences of people who suffer 
from delinquencies. 

• • • 

Two interpretations of the concentration 
of delinquents near the business and indus- 
trial centers of cities have been presented. The 
first is in terms of social disorgani'^ ilion in 
the neighborhood. The areas of concentration 
in American cities and especially in Chicago, 
where the problem has been studied most in- 
tensively, are areas oE physical deterioration, 
congested population, decreasing population, 
economic dependency, rented homes, foreign 
and Negro population, adult criminality, and 
few institutions supported by the- local resi- 
dents. Lawlessness has become traditional; 
adult criminals are frequently seen and have 


much prestige. Gangs have continued to exist, 
with changing personnel, for fifty years in 
some of these areas. At a particular time the 
gang may have a senior, junior, and midget 
branch. The techniques, codes, and standards 
are transmitted from older to younger of- 
fenders. Junking, which is one of the early 
manifestations of theft, is encouraged or at 
least condoned by the parents, as is also theft 
from trucks and freight cars. Delinquencies 
begin here at an early age, and maturity in 
crime is reached at an early age. Boys four- 
teen or fifteen years of age steal automobiles 
and commit robberies with sawed-off shot- 
guns, while in other areas delinquents of the 
same age are committing petty thefts of 
which the boys in tlic first area would be 
heartily ashamed. They not only acquire skill 
in the exccuticn of crimes,' but also prepare 
for avoidance or mitigation of penalties. They 
know the techniques of “fixing,” of intimi- 
dating witnesses, of telling plausible stories 
in court, of appeals to sympathy. Conse- 
quently the pressures toward delinquency 
there are strong and constant. 

At the same time the inhibiting influences 
arc few’ and weak. Parcnt-tcachcr associations 
do not exist nor do other community organ- 
izations which arc supported principally by 
the people of the neighborhood. The school, 
the settlement, and the church are supported 
by people who reside elsewhere, and these 
agencies are for the most part formal and ex- 
ternal to the life of the neighborhood. Contact 
with outside society comes principally 
through the movies, the newspaper, the fac- 
tory, the store, and the political machine. The 
areas of high delinquency rates arc the ones 
w'hich are generally described as “in the vest 
piockct” of the political leaders, for there is a 
striking similarity between delinquency maps 
and maps which show majorities for straight 
party candidates in elections. The residents of 
these neighborhoods probably know much 
better than do the members of the upper 
classes the details of the graft and dishonesty 
of the political machine which controls the 
city. Thus the American culture which they 
see is a culture of competition, grasping greed, 
deceit, graft, and immorality. They sec prac- 
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tically nothing of the culture of cooperation, 
decency, and good taste, in which the boy in 
the older American home is immersed from 
infancy. Thus they come in contact with the 
disorganized and lawless neighborhood, and 
the dishonest public culture of America, but 
are isolated from the culture of the primary 
groups of the native American population. 

The second interpretation has been favored 
by psychiatrists. The argument is made that 
the areas in which delinquency rates are high 
are low-rent areas, and that a population seg- 
regated on the basis of rent-paying ability in- 
volves a selection of the constitutionally in- 
ferior. They interpret the concentration of 
delinquents therefore in terms of segregation 
or selective migration. As a matter of fact 
those who reside in the areas of high delin- 
quency rates at a particular time arc of three 
types: recent immigrants, remnants of the 
earlier residential group, and failures in the 
better residential districts who have been 
forced to move back into the cheaper rent 
areas. A small study in Minneapolis indicates 
that persons who committed suicide or se- 
cured divorces in that city in 1925 had in 1920 
lived about the average distance from the cen- 
ter of the city, but during the succeeding five 
years had moved inward slightly toward the 
center of the city while the general popula- 
tion had moved slightly outward from the 
center of the city. Taft found in Danville, 
Illinois, that though the residences of adult 
criminals were concentrated near the center 
of the city, very few of them had been reared 
in that area and that most of them had been 
reared in families in which other members, 
also, were delinquent. This, however, may 
mean merely that they had been reared in the 
delinquency areas of other cities. 

In opposition to this interpretation of de- 
linquency areas in terms of segregation, the 
most important evidence is Shaw’s finding 
that the delinquency rate remained practi- 
cally constant over a thirty-year period in 
spite of an almost complete change in the 
national composition of the population. This 
indicates that the delinquency rate is a func- 
tion of the area rather than of the type of peo- 
ple who reside there. Moreover, Mrs. Young 


has shown that when the Moloccans first set- 
tled in Los Angeles, only 5 per cent of their 
children appeared in the juvenile court; five 
years later 46 per cent, and after another 
decade 83 per cent of their children appeared 
in the juvenile court. The stock in this case 
remained constant but the opportunities for 
assimilation of the culture of the American 
city increased, and in their neighborhood this 
meant assimilation of delinquency and crime. 
Similarly it has been reported that when a 
national group, such as the Greeks or Mexi- 
cans, first settles in an area of deterioration, 
the children do not play with the children of 
other residents and do not become delin- 
quent, but as contacts develop in five to ten 
years the delinquency rates increase. 

# « * 

T/ie Gang 

Among the influences in a neighborhood 
the mutual stimulation of children in associa- 
tion is one of the most important. Brecken- 
ridge and Abbott, Hcaly, Shaw, atid others 
have shown that delinquencies arc generally 
committed by two or more children acting 
togetljcr. Shaw and McKay found by a study 
of the juvenile court records in Chicago that 
88.2 per cent of the boys had been engaged in 
delinquencies in company with others, and 
that 93.1 per cent of those engaged in stealing 
had been in company with others. The num- 
ber of participants known to the juvenile 
court was two in 33.0 per cent of the cases, 
three in 30.9 per cent, four in 11.8 per cent, 
and more than four in 13.3 per cent. In the 
more delinquent areas the boys are organized 
for purposes of theft in definite working 
groups, which they call “cliques,” in which 
the labor is definitely divided. One boy drives 
the car and is known as the “wheel man,” a 
second carries the gun and perhaps he may 
have, also, the duty of crashing the window 
of the store, while a third has the principal 
responsibility for entering the store. The as- 
signment of tasks, of course, varies with the 
type of theft but the “wheel man” is likely to 
have a somewhat permanent assignment. 

• • • 
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Poverty in the modern city customarily 
means segregation in low-rent areas, where 
people are isolated from many of the “cul- 
tural” influences and forced into contact with 
many degrading influences. It generally 
means a low social status, with little to lose, 
little to respect, and little to sustain efforts at 
self-advancement. It generally means bad 
housing conditions, poor health, and invidi- 
ous comparisons in other physical and physio- 


logical conditions. It may mean that both 
parents are away from home during most of 
the hours the children arc awake, and are fa- 
tigued and irritable when at home. It gen- 
erally means that the child is withdrawn 
from school at the earliest permissible age to 
enter an unskilled occupation which is not 
interesting or remunerative and which of- 
fers few opportunities for economic advance- 
ment. 


Income and Child Development 


influence of economic factors on health 
of personality has already been touched upon. 
It has been said that parents’ child-rearing ef- 
forts are greatly facilitated if the parents feel 
that they are competent, respected persons 
who are sure of their place in society. The 
economic arrangements of the society play a 
large part in the promotion of such feelings 
in parents. Students of industrial psychology 
have discovered that worry and insecurity 
arc detrimental to a worker’s efficiency and 
productivity. Sociologists and psychologists 
are now reversing the question and arc ask- 
ing what effect poor job conditions have upon 
the home life of workers. So far only tenta- 
tive answers have been secured but it looks as 
though fathers and employed moth<*rs may 
carry over into home life dissatisfactions aris- 
ing out of the way they are treated at work, 
with consequent detriment to parent-child 
relations. 

More broadly considered, the general char- 
acter of a society’s economic arrangements 
reflects upon parents’ ability to convey to chil- 
dren a sense of trust in the future and a feel- 
ing of dignity and worth in productive en- 
deavor. Impersonality in work relations, jobs 
in which workers have no feeling of having 
an important part to play in bringing a task 


to completion, insecurity of tenure and uncer- 
tainty as to rights, these and other character- 
istics of some types of modern employment 
adversely affect workers’ feelings of confi- 
dence and importance. Health of personality 
in adulthood requires that the person feel that 
he is a person that matters and that life has 
dignity and meaning. If economic arrange- 
ments do not sustain these beliefs, children’s 
personality development is likely to suffer. 

More concretely, economic arrangements 
affect personality development through their 
effect upon family income. . . . Poor diet 
and poor physical health, which make person- 
ality development difficult, are attributable in 
part to lack of money. Poor parent-child rela- 
tions may arise in part from marital dishar- 
mony that has an economic base. Children 
may develop feelings of inferiority and self- 
doubt because status in school and among 
age-mates depends in part upon the size of 
the family income and all that that implies. 
Parents and youth may come to think that 
the world is against them if hard work docs 
not bring the promised rewards. These arc 
but a few of the ways in which size of income 
may influence the adequacy of personality 
functioning. Actually, the connection be- 
tween economics and psychology is a very 



[From Mideentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, A Healthy Personal- 
ity for Every Child. Raleigh, N. C.: Health Publications Institute, Inc., 1951, pp. 43-48. 

Reprinted by permission.] 
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complicated one, and one to which research 
workers have not yet paid anything like 
enough attention. 

At the simplest level the connection be- 
tween economic status and personality devel- 
opment is obvious. When poverty is extreme, 
children are so deprived of basic necessities 
that their functioning in all ways is greatly 
impaired. We like to think that such ex- 
tremes of poverty do not exist in the United 
States but the fact cannot be denied when 
children die of starvation in migrant workers’ 
camps. Beyond the simplest level the exact 
connection is hard to trace, for intellectual, 
emotional, and cultural factors are closely in- 
tertwined. 

That health of personality is related to in- 
come level is testified to by numerous small 
studies in which children of various economic 
levels were compared with respect to social 
and emotional adjustment. Whether based 
on teachers* ratings or on psychological tests 
or on psychiatric examinations, the studies 
are almost unanimous in showing that chil- 
dren from low-income families are more 
likely to be maladjusted than those whose 
parents have more money. 

Differences of this sort develop early and 
persist, if the evidence of a few studies is to 
be believed. Gesell and Lord, for example, re- 
port, on the basis of a small but carefully 
controlled investigation, that children from 
well-to-do homes excel those from homes of 
low income in “verbal, practical, and emo- 
tional abilities.” Springer, studying about 800 
children in grades four to seven in New York 
City, found that those from poor neighbor- 
hoods rated significantly higher in neurotic 
traits than did those who lived in middle-class 
neighborhoods. Thom and Johnson found 
that the majority of a series of well-adjusted 
high school students came from homes and 
neighborhoods that were rated good or excel- 
lent. Stagner, from a study of a small group 
of college students, came to the conclusion 
that lack of money fosters nervousness, 
moodiness, and depression. Terman, follow- 
ing into adult life a series of children of high 
intellectual endowment, discovered that those 
who rated highest in achievement were more 


likely to have come from good homes, in the 
economic and educational sense, than those 
whose achievement was poor. 

One of the few studies that did not imme- 
diately support these findings dealt with 
bright children in two schools in New York 
City. The investigator, Helen Davidson, 
found that the children of various income 
levels did not differ significantly in feelings 
of inferiority, introversion or extraversion, 
constriction or childishness, degree of social 
or personal adjustment, and emotional con- 
trol. She points out. however, that her study 
was conducted in two unusually good private 
schools and that the disparities in income 
were not great. She concludes that when 
school and community situations are favor- 
able bright children from economically disad- 
vantaged homes can overcome some of the 
handicaps that low income imposes. 

In considering the implications of David- 
son’s study, the question of selective factors 
might be raised. It seems probable that the 
kind of children such schools choose for ad- 
mission and the kind of parents thSt permit 
their children to attend are out of the ordi- 
nary. Such families probably have traits that 
count^act some of the disadvantages of low 
income. Nevertheless, the study serves to em- 
phasize the point that not all children are 
harmed by low income. If, however, the lack 
of disadvantage is largely limited to those 
w^ho are bright, who have unusual school op- 
portunities, and who have parents who are 
interested in their education, the position of 
the majority of children of low income is not 
good. 

One final comment as to the influence of 
economic status on health of personality may 
be made, though it is one for which research 
data are lacking. This is the frequent observa- 
tion of clinical workers that life in families of 
wealth and position often imposes heavy 
strains on children. As one psychiatrist put it 
informally, and probably exaggeratedly, “The 
children of Park Avenue arc the most emo- 
tionally disadvantaged in New York.” It ap- 
pears to be true that, in this social class, chil- 
dren are under especial pressure for con- 
formity and achievement and that they arc, 
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moreover, often denied the close association 
with their parents and, as infants, the 
mother’s solicitous care that are so important 
in personality formation. . . . 

If, then, we take the bulk of evidence to in- 
dicate that in our society inadequate income 
probably does make health of personality 
more than usually dilBcult to achieve, we 
must next ask why this is. This is a difficult 
question to answer, both because the connec- 
tions among the possible influential factors 
are hard to establish and because poverty 
itself is hard to define in monetary terms that 
arc applicable to various times and condi- 
tions. The following analysis, accordingly, is 
frankly impressionistic, even when figures 
are cited. 

To take the most obvious reasons first, we 
may review a few of the statistical findings 
regarding the adverse position in which in- 
adequacies of family income place a child. 
Such studies show that, for children, life in 
low-income families is definitely more haz- 
ardous than in families of higher income. In- 
fants in low-income families are less likely to 
survive the first year of life. Children in these 
families and their parents have more illnesses 
and accidents, and they are more likely to be 
undernourished. Tlic children are more likely 
to have only one parent or to lose a parent 
thjough death, desertion, or other cause. 
Their mothers are more likely to work out- 
side the home, leaving the children unsuper- 
vised. The homes themselves, as dwelling 
places, and the neighborhoods in which the 
children grow up are frequently not at all 
conducive to healthy development. It may 
well be that marital disharmony, at least of 
an overt variety, more frequently disrupts 
home life. And so on and so on, down the list 
of the familiar concomitants of poverty. 

These statistical facts do not mean that 
every child in a low-income family is affected 
in these ways or that bad social conditions 
necessarily lead to poor performance in a so- 
cial or psychological sense. They do represent, 
however, one category of reasons why eco- 
nomic insufficiency may handicap personal- 
ity development. 

A very different set of possible reasons is 


found in the studies of a group of anthropol- 
ogists and social psychologists interested in 
the American social class structure and its 
consequences for individual happiness. These 
research workers have come to the conclusion 
that in the United States social classes are 
much more clearly defined, in social and eco- 
nomic terms, than most people think — so 
much so, in fact, that they almost constitute 
sub-cultures within the larger American 
whole. Not all anthropologists agree with 
this interpretation of the research findings 
but it is fairly well accepted that the “lower- 
lower” class, as these investigators call it, has 
a way of life that sets its members apart from 
the rest of the community. 

It is the cultural differences that are associ- 
ated with extremely low incomes and the re- 
action of the middle-class part of the commu- 
nity to them that especially handicap the 
children of the “lower-lower” class in person- 
ality development. Studies appear to indicate 
that social classes operate in such a way as to 
keep people of different social classes apart. 
Since children learn their behavior standards, 
ideals, and values only from those with whom 
they have close contact, it follows that slum 
children, urban and rural, being excluded 
from contact with their “betters,” learn only 
the slum way of life. This way of life is neces- 
sarily different from that of other social 
classes because the physical, economic, and 
social conditions to which it is a response are 
different. Accordingly, say these investigators, 
“the behavior which we regard as ‘delin- 
quent,* ‘shiftless,’ or ‘unmotivated’ in slum 
groups is usually a perfectly realistic, adaptive, 
and, in slum life, respectable response to 
reality.” ^ 

In school and in the community, children 
and youth of the “lower-lower” class arc usu- 
ally discriminated against by age-mates and 
teachers and are made to feel that they do not 
belong. Most of them leave school ^s soon as 
the law permits and drift into the poorest 
kinds of jobs. The research workers maintain 

^ W, Allison Davis, “Child Rearing in the 
Class Structure of America,” The Family in a 
Democratic Society, Columbia University Press, 
1949, pp. 57-58. 
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sembled on these families for the four-year 
period from 1929 to 1933. Their median in- 
come was $1,650 in 1929 and $S70 in 1932. The 
results were extremely interesting. They can 
he summarized in the following points: 

1. The rate of disabling illness was 48 per 
cent higher in families with no em- 
ployed member in 1932 than in families 
having fully employed members. 

2. The families that dropped from fairly 
comfortable circumstances to relief sta- 
tus showed a rate of disabling illness 73 
per cent higher than that of families 
which remained in comfortable circum- 
stances during the four years. 

3. The families that dropped from com- 
fortable to moderate circumstances 
showed a rate of disabling illness that 
was 10 per cent higher than that of fami- 
lies remaining in comfortable circum- 
stances. 

4. The families that dropped from moder- 
ate to poor circumstances had a rate of 
disabling illness 17 per cent higher than 
that of families remaining in moderate 
conditions. 

5. The rate of disabling illness in families 
that dropped from comfortable to poor 
circumstances was 9 per cent higher than 
that of families that had always been 
poor. 

All the evidence we have points to a very 
close relationship between the economic sta- 
tus of a population and the volume of illness 
which it carries. Even the most advanced 
countries have in their low income groups a 
large reservoir of disease. 

A next step in the development is taken 
when a country succeeds in overcoming a dis- 
ease entirely. In such a case the disease is, so 
to say, outlawed from the country but it con- 
tinues to exist elsewhere, chiefly in the eco- 
nomically backward lands. This has hap- 
pened with many communicable diseases. 

Plague, which ceased to be a problem to the 
Western world from the 18th century on, still 
exists in Asia and Africa. The epidemic that 
broke out in Asia in 1896 did not reach 
Europe. From 1903 to 1921 ten million people 


were killed by the plague in India alone. 
Even such a highly infectious disease affects 
the various socio-economic groups differently. 
In one of the Indian epidemics the deaths per 
1,000,000 population were; 


Low-caste Hindus 

53.7 

Brahmins 

20.7 

Mohammedans 

13.7 

Eurasians 

6.1 

Jews 

5.2 

Parsecs 

4.6 

Europeans 

0.8 


Many other communicable diseases, such as 
cholera, yellow fever, and typhus, were in a 
similar way driven out of the economically ad- 
vanced countries, but we are by no means rid 
of them. We continue to breed them in back- 
ward countries where at any time they can be- 
come a menace to us. A war, a revolution, any 
event that upsets the very subtle machinery of 
public health control, can lead to the violent 
resurgence of an epidemic that may spread 
without any regard for political boundaries. 
The last world war gave rise to epidemics 
such as the world has not seen since the Mid- 
dle Ages. And today, in the winter of 1941- 
1942,rtyphus is already beginning to flare up 
on the eastern front. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these 
facts are obvious. In every country disease 
must be attacked with all available means and 
where it is most prevalent, in the low income 
groups. And since the world has become very 
small as a result of the present means of com- 
munication, we must think and plan not 
merely on a national but on an international 
scale. There is a human solidarity in health 
matters that cannot be disregarded with im- 
punity. Today, in spite of all medical progress, 
more than one billion people, chiefly in Asia 
and Africa, live under health conditions that 
are as had as the worst the Western world ever 
experienced in the course of its history. Our 
task is therefore by no means solved. It calls 
not j ust for medical, but even more for wide- 
spread social and economic measures. Thus, 
the problem of public health is ultimately 
political. 
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34 • The Impact of Welfare Levels on Social, 
Economic, and Political Opinions 


The impact of income, occupation, and welfare levels on the character of persons is not 
confined to the aspects of personality considered in the preceding selection. These levels 
also have a significant eflFect on attitude and opinion, influencing both the basic perspec- 
tive of individuals and their views on specific questions. 

In the past twenty-five years, considerable research has been undertaken on the 
relationship between economic position and social, political, and economic beliefs. The 
following selection consists of excerpts from three of the most significant of these studies. 
The first, by Hadley Cantril, a psychologist whose special interest is the psychology of 
social thought and action, describes the differences in social perspectives which grow 
out of differences in economic and social environment. Cantrils account stresses differ- 
entials other than tlie economic, but the economic differences are clearly present and 
influential in shaping the outlooks of the two persons whose cases he cites to illustrate 
his point. 

Tlie second passage, from the work of Richard Centers, a psychologist who has 
specialized in the psychology of economic classes, reports the results of a statistical study 
of the relationship between occupation and economic, social, and political opinions. In 
view of Mills’ discussion of the position of the white-collar group (Selection 32), Centers’ 
finding that this group, together with skilled workers, appears to be torn between two 
political points of view is especially interesting. In general, Centers' study confirms tlie 
hypothesis that this group now holds the balance of political power and may, if it 
clarifies its position, ultimately determine the political future of the nation. 

The final passage, from the writings of Alfred W. Jones, whose Life, Liberty and 
Property has attracted wide attention among social scientists, describes the relationship 
between economic position and organizational membership, on the one hand, and con- 
ceptions of the rights of property, on the other hand, as Jones obser\’ed it in Akron, Ohio, 
following a series of important strikes in the rubber industry. It should be noted that in 
some cases organizational membership as well as economic position affect the atti- 
tudes expressed by the persons interviewed during the study. Moreover, the differences 
expressed during the Depression and following a period of bitter industrial conflict were 
probably considerably sharper than those which might be expressed in less difficult times. 
Even so, one of the most significant conclusions of Jones’s study is that the trend toward 
a middle-of-tlie-road position on the matter of property rights seemed to be stronger than 
the trend toward cleavage— although both trends were present. 
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Points of View Shaped by Welfare Levels 


Suppose a boy, named David Green, is born 
into a middle-class family in a small Midwest- 
ern town. David’s father is a general physi- 
cian, a sympathetic, kind-hearted man whose 
duties thoroughly acquaint him with the lives 
of rich and poor, young and old. David’s 
mother is a woman with a strong Christian 
background, preoccupied entirely with her 
home, family, and church work. Neither of 
David’s parents is particularly interested in 
politics or in anything that is happening out- 
side the local community. But they arc both 
devoted to their children and anxious that 
their children become respectable citizens and, 
as they say, leave the world a better place than 
they found it. 

David’s parents arc what their neighbors 
call “practicing Christians.’’ Both by example 
and by teaching, they try to give their boy a 
profound respect for the rights of every indi- 
vidual. From them he learns that there arc 
enormous differences in the opportunities peo- 
ple have in life. Some people, say his parents, 
are born into poor homes, have to begin work 
when they are young, and just never seem to 
get any breaks in life. Others are born with 
silver spoons in their mouths. Some are looked 
down upon because they are members of a 
minority race or religious group, others be- 
cause they arc only day laborers or house- 
maids. All this, say the Greens, is unjust. In 
their own small way they try to help the un- 
derprivileged of the community. What the 
state or government might do to help larger 
numbers of such people never enters their 
heads. They arc just too busy with other 
things to be concerned with complex national 
or international problems. They are, however, 
well aware that they arc living in a democ- 
racy, and they teach David that democracy 
is a form of government where all people arc 
able to exercise certain political rights and to 
enjoy certain freedoms. 


David leaves the small home town to go to 
college. There he learns about other forms of 
government, about the history of our own 
country, about political corruption, about tar- 
iffs and the interdependency of modern na- 
tions, about monopolies, strikes, crime, and 
the distribution of the national income. His 
world becomes greatly extended and he begins 
to appreciate the intricacies of social organiza- 
tion which his parents had never known. 
When he leaves college, he gets a job in a 
large city as a construction engineer. He mar- 
ries and settles down. 

When young Mr. Green talks with his 
friends, they find him enthusiastic about a 
proposal for a new public school to be erected 
in a poor section of the city. He is in favor of 
more government regulation of wages and 
hours, wants higher income taxes to finance 
public works programs, more libej^l admis- 
sion of colored students to the state university, 
and public ownership of utilities. Although 
some of his acquaintances call him a Red, 
people who know him realize that he thor- 
oughly opposes communism as he sees it prac- 
ticed in Russia, but that he hates fascism and 
all it stands for even more. They call him a 
progressive. He believes in democracy. But he 
believes that there is much yet to be done in 
this country if real democracy is to be 
achieved. 

Now suppose another boy, named Philip 
Jenkins, is born into an upper-class home in a 
suburban district in the East. Philip’s father 
is a corporation lawyer who commutes to his 
office five days a week. Mrs. Jenkins is fond 
of her family but leaves most of the care of 
the children to the maid while she plays her 
role in the community social life. When Phil- 
ip is six years old he is sent to the local private 
school for boys. His mother wants him to 
grow up with children of the right sort. She 
does not like to think of his sitting in the same 


[From Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Socid Movements, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1941, pp. 16-21. Reprinted by permission. Footnotes omitted.] 
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school room with colored children or the boys 
and girls of ordinary workers. He is not al- 
lowed to play with the cook’s little boy. Mrs. 
Jenkins feels quite keenly, and indirectly im- 
presses on Philip, that he is better than most 
boys, deserves what she thinks is a better edu- 
cation, and should not have to bother with 
chores around the house. 

As Philip grows up he hears his father talk 
about the restrictions the government is put- 
ting on men who have brains enough to amass 
large amounts of money. His father says that 
poor people are being spoiled, that they are 
happy the way they are, don’t know any bet- 
ter, and only waste any extra money they 
Itave. It’s no use to give them decent houses, 
the elder Jenkins contends, for they are igno- 
rant, dirty, lazy, and won’t bother to keep 
things in order. All they want is something 
for nothing. They don’t seem to realize that 
a man who has spent four years in college and 
three more in law school has worked hard for 
his advantages. Democracy, Philip learns, is 
the best system of government, because it 
leaves people alone. The trouble now is, his 
father says, that the politicians in Washington 
won’t let business men run things as they 
should be run. 

Philip also goes to college. There he studies 
many of the things that David did. But some- 
how the problems of housing, crime, unem- 
ployment, and the utilization of natural re- 
sources seem quite foreign to him. ITe is con- 
cerned with these subjects as things to be 
passed, not as vital questions involving human 
welfare. Philip gets most out of the courses 
that teach him about the stock market and in- 
vestment. Moreover, he keeps his eye open for 
friends whose fathers may help him get a 
good job when he graduates. Because he is an 
able and likable boy, he does land a promising 
job in the business offices of a large industry. 
He, too, marries and settles down. 

When Philip Jenkins gets together with his 
business friends, he tries to figure out how he 
can help the company make more money, 
how he can speed up production, how he can 
cut overhead and labor costs. He considers la- 
bor unions only as necessary nuisances, op- 
poses government taxes on excess profits. 


wants to cut out of the public school system a 
number of courses that are of no practical 
value, and thinks that white people should be 
given preference to colored people when they 
apply for jobs in the factory. Some who know 
Jenkins call him a reactionary young business 
man, but he considers himself a liberal. He 
favors a certain amount of social security and 
thinks the CCC camps arc splendid. He says 
he favors many objectives of the New Deal 
but does not like its methods. He is an ardent 
believer in the democratic form of govern- 
ment. He would hate to have to live in a fas- 
cist state, but still he thinks that would be a 
lesser evil than communism if a choice were 
forced upon him. 

Here is a glimpse of the mental contexts of 
two not unusual men whom one might meet 
in modern American society. How can we 
best describe the content of their minds.? It is 
not enough merely to say that Green and Jen- 
kins have developed different attitudes. They 
have different attitudes to be sure, but some 
of their attitudes arc toward specific and tem- 
porary affairs, such as the erection of a new 
public school; whereas other attitudes, such as 
that toward communism, seem broad by com- 
parison. We suspect, too, that some of their 
attitudes are rather deep-seated, would be held 
through thick and thin, while others might be 
readily relinquished. Jenkins, for example, 
might change his attitude toward social se- 
curity more readily than his attitude toward 
labor unions. 

Attitudes, then, have various dimensions. 
Furthermore, the uncritical use of the term 
attitude obscures the relationships between es- 
sentially qualitatively different characteristics 
of mental life. Isn’t there some important dis- 
tinction as well as important connection, for 
example, between Green’s childhood impres- 
sion that some people get an unfortunate start 
in life because their parents arc very poor and 
his favorable adult disposition toward wages 
and hours legislation? We need to describe 
the content of mental life in terms that will 
somehow throw light on cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships. 

An examination of the cases of David Green 
and Philip Jenkins, observation of everyday 
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social life, and what knowledge wc have of 
the psychological structure of mind all help 
suggest that we must distinguish between 
three characteristics of mental context. 

Standards of Judgment 

There were certain social norms and values 
in the environments of Green and Jenkins 
which were transmitted to these men by their 
parents. We recall that Green was taught that 
all people deserved an equal opportunity in 
life, but that by no means all people these days 
were actually provided equal opportunity. He 
learned that wealth was not a sign of any in- 
herent superiority, that because a person was 
a Negro, a Jew, or a Catholic was no reason 
to lessen one’s respect for him. Jenkins, on the 
other hand, was made to feel at a tender age 
that he was above others, that people in the 
lower classes tend to be ignorant, stupid, care- 
free, dirty, and callous to their physical envi- 
ronment. 

Now all these notions of what is good and 
bad, right and wrong, superior and inferior 
are simply taken for granted by these two 
men. These notions are assumptions, presup- 
positions, unquestioned evaluations. They 
serve as definite points of anchorage, as stand- 
ards of judgment which provide the psycho- 
logical basis for interpretation. . . , They 
may be completely forgotten by the individ- 
ual as he matures. But they leave their mark 
on the whole structure of his mental organ- 
ization. 

Frames of Reference 

If someone who knew both Green and Jen- 
kins were asked what sort of men they were, 
he would probably answer, among other 
things, that Green was quite a liberal, progres- 
sive, democratic fellow and that Jenkins was 
conservative, almost reactionary, and tended 
to be snobbish about his position in life. Such 
characterizations as these, so frequently em- 
ployed in everyday conversation, are possible 
only because Green and Jenkins have acquired 
general and consistent points of view. These 
points of view in turn are founded upon the 
whole pattern of assumptions, the standards of 
judgment, the two men acquired. They arc as 
broad and general as the pattern of standards 


upon which they are based. They are the or- 
ganized framework, the structure which di- 
rects interpretations. These generalized points 
of view we shall call frames of reference. 

Attitudes 

In addition to standards of judgment and 
frames of reference, the mental context of 
Green and Jenkins contains another impor- 
tant feature. When these men arc asked their 
opinions regarding certain issues, when they 
must decide what they think about a certain 
labor union, a certain community housing 
project, a certain legislative proposal to raise 
more taxes, they have relatively little difficulty 
in making up their minds. Green would prob- 
ably approve of the CIO while Jenkins would 
disapprove of it; Green would like to see an 
extension of the federal housing project, Jen- 
kins would think it was interfering with pri- 
vate business; Green would contend that 
wealthy people should pay higher income 
taxes, Jenkins would argue that a sales tax 
on everyone would be fairer. These are inter- 
pretations of definite situations, evaluations 
which these men place on certain objects or 
proposals. These are their attitudes. They are 
derivicd from a general frame of reference. 
Unlike the frame of reference, the attitude 
may be general or specific depending upon 
the stimulus which evokes it. When Jenkins 
refuses the application for a job of a specific 
man because that man happens to be a Ne- 
gro, he is exhibiting a specific attitude; when 
he says that Negroes should not be encour- 
aged to enter institutions of higher learning, 
he is showing a somewhat more general atti- 
tude; when he says that he opposes fascism he 
reveals a still more general attitude. A frame 
of reference may be regarded as an attitude 
only when the stimulus itself is sufficiently 
general to evoke the whole frame. 

The distinction between the three concepts 
— ^standard of judgment, frame of reference, 
and attitude—may be summed up with the 
example of David Green. He learns certain 
values and assumptions in early life: these be- 
come for him standards of judgment. On the 
basis of these he constructs or has constructed 
for him a pro-democratic point of view: this is 
a frame of reference. When specific situations 
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or proposals are seen by him to have some re- cordingly, he has definite opinions: these are 
lationship to democracy and are evaluated ac- attitudes. 


Occupational Groups and Socioeconomic Opinions 


1^0 persons of differing status and role in 
the economic order (e.g,, occupational strata) 
characteristically distinguish themselves from 
one another by the possession of differing 
points of vie^v with respect to important po- 
litical and economic issues? 

• • • 

An examination of the data presented in 
Table 1 . . . reveals at once that such differ- 
ences are indeed present. Whereas almost nine 
tenths — 87 per cent — of large business owners 
and managers are either conservative or ultra 
conservative ^ in political and economic orien- 
tation, only about one fifth — 21 per cent — of 
semi-skilled manual workers are so oriented. 
Again, although 55.5 per cent of large busi- 
nessmen can be described as ultra conserva- 
tive, only 2.5 per cent of unskilled workers 
can be found in this category. These differ- 
ences arc, furthermore, not confined to the 
urban strata alone, but are manifested between 
the rural occupational strata as well. The dif- 
ferences as far as ultra-conservatism is con- 
cerned are significant between any manual 

^ . . . A person is described as ultra conserva- 
live if five or more of his responses to the ques- 
tions in the six-item C-R battery were in the 
conservative direction. An individual is classified 
as a plain conservative if three or more of his 
responses were conservative in charact:'^ and 
there were at least two more such conservative 
responses than any possible number of radical 
answers. A person is defined as an ultra radical 
if five or more of liis six answers were radical in 
nature. One is called simply a radical here if 
three or more of his replies were radical and out- 
numbered any possible conservative answers to 
the extent of two or more. All other persons arc 
designated as indeterminate. 


group and any business, professional or white 
collar group. Some differences are significant 
wuthin the business, professional and white- 
collar set of categories; but though the gradu- 
ation toward less ultra-conservatism is clearly 
continued within the manual groups, differ- 
ences are not statistically significant within 
this set of strata. 

The gradation in this occupational hierar- 
chy from the conservative to the radical view- 
point is marked and for the most part in regu- 
lar progression. The polarity of opinion is 
striking testimony to the antagonistic views 
that have been commonly supposed to exist. 
It is interesting, however, to note that whereas 
the top stratum has relatively few in it who 
fall within the indeterminate category, the 
lowTr groups contribute heavily to this type 
of response. Certainty of conviction, as it 
might be inferred from adherence to an “ul- 
tra’* position, is much more lacking in the.se 
latter groups. While many have completely 
renounced the old norms and adopted a very 
radical stand, the proportions who merely 
waver at the undecided point or who at best 
might be described as nonconservative are 
large. It is much as if their faith in the old 
traditions might be badly shaken but still not 
replaced by complete certainty in denial of 
them or by adoption of new convictions. The 
indeterminate group . . . might be fairly ac- 
curately described as liberal for it appears to 
mean such an intermediate position in terms 
of the validating criterion, voting behavior. 

• • • 

The skilled and white collared from item to 
item, favor now one position, now another. 
The allegiance of such persons seems torn be- 


[From Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes, Princeton University Press, 1949, 
pp. 55-64. Some footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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Table 1.— Attitude Differences of Occupational Strata: 
Conservatism-Radicalism 


N 

National 1097 

Urban 

All business, professional, and 

white collar 430 

Large business 54 

Professional 73 

Small business 131 

White collar 172 

All urban manual 414 

Skilled manual 163 

Semi-skilled manual 174 

Unskilled manual 77 

Rural 

Farm owners and managers 153 

Farm tenants and laborers 69 


Ultras 


Conserv- Conserve 

Indeter- 


Ultra- 

alive 

ative 

minate 

Radical 

Rad. 

215% 

21SP% 

273% 

13.5% 

8.8 


35.8 

31.9 

21.4 

7.0 

3.9 

55.5 

313 

11.1 

0.0 

1.9 

30.2 

39.7 

19.2 

4.1 

6.8 

45.8 

28.2 

17.6 

6.9 

1.5 

24.4 

31.4 

28.5 

10.5 

5.2 

7.5 

21.0 

33.1 

22.7 

15.7 

122 

26.4 

34.4 

172 

9.8 

5.2 

16.1 

29.3 

28.7 

20.7 

2.5 

20.8 

39.0 

20.8 

16.9 

32.8 

35.9 

24.8 

3.9 

2.6 

11.7 

31.9 

30.4 

18.8 

7.2 


Table 2. — Attitude Differences in Occupational Strata: 
Working People’s Power 

Question; Would you agree that everybody would be happier, more 
secure and more prosperous if the working people were given more 
power and influence in government, or would you say that we would 
all be better off if the working people had no more power than they 
have now? 



N 

Agree 

No 

More 

Dont 

Know 

National 

1092 

47.7% 

43.5% 

8.8% 

Urban 

All business, professional, 

and white collar 

427 

37.2 

58.1 

4.7 

Large business 

54 

24.1 

74.1 

1.8 

Professional 

72 

31.9 

65.3 

2.8 

Small business 

130 

292 

63.9 

6.9 

White collar 

171 

49.7 

45.6 

4.7 

All urban manual 

413 

61.0 

28.3 

10.7 

Skilled manual 

162 

59.3 

31.5 

9.2 

Semi-skilled manual 

174 

65.5 

253 

92 

Unskilled manual 

77 

54.5 

28.6 

165 

Rural 

Farm owners and managers 

153 

35.3 

53.6 

11.1 

Farm tenants and laborers 

68 

58.8 

23.5 

17.7 
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tween two poles or standards of beliefs. Noth- 
ing is really very surprising in this, of course, 
for their objective positions are not uniformly 
such as to ally them distinctly to either the 
proprietarial or the wage earning strata. Many 
white collar people arc fairly low-paid em- 
ployees and differ little economically from 


is shown ... to condition their attitudes, but 
foremen, who already, in a sense, arc a part 
of management, and whose attitudes might 
be expected to be influenced by management’s 
ideology. 

The very striking differences with respect 
to the issue of “individualism vs, collectivism” 


Table 3. — Attitude Differences of Occupational Strata: 
“Individualism vs. Collectivism” 

Question: Which one of these statements do you most agree with? 

1. The most important job for the government is to make certain that 
there are good opportunities for each person to get ahead on his own. 

2. The most important job for the government is to guarantee every per- 
son a decent and steady job and standard of living. 


N 


National 

1093 

Urban 

All business, professional, 

and white collar 

430 

Large business 

54 

Professional 

73 

Small business 

131 

White collar 

172 

All manual workers 

411 

Skilled manual 

160 

Semi'skilled manual 

174 

Unskilled 

77 

Rural 

Farm owners and managers 

152 

Farm tenants and laborers 

69 


higher paid manual wage earners, and for that 
reason may tend to have attitudes somewhat 
like theirs. Many others arc highly paid with 
good prospects of rising to positions com- 
manding still more economic advantages, and 
as such they would logically be expected to 
defend the status quo, that is, to be conserva- 
tive in attitude. The skilled manual stratum 
is likewise a somewhat heterogeneous cate- 
gory with respect to objective status. It con- 
tains not only considerable numbers of inde- 
pendent craftsmen, whose very independence 


Individ- 

Collec- 



ualist 

tivist 

Qualified 

Dont 

(1) 

(2) 

Answer 

Know 

59.8% 

38.6% 

1.0% 

0.6% 


74.9 

232 

1.4 

03 

90.7 

7.4 

1.9 

0.0 

76.7 

205 

2.8 

0.8 

76.3 

22.1 

0.8 

0.0 

68.0 

30.2 

1.2 

0.6 

39.2 

59.1 

0.7 

1.0 

51.8 

46.9 

13 

0.0 

30.5 

67.2 

0.6 

1.7 

323 

66.2 

0.0 

13 

77.6 

21.7 

0.7 

0.0 

55.1 

43.5 

0.0 

1.4 


represent a truly tremendous antagonism of 
view with respect to one of the oldest tradi- 
tions of American life. This issue is regarded 
by many observers as the central one in all to- 
day’s class strife. Whereas nine tenths of large 
business owners and managers and over three 
fourths of professional and small business 
men cling to the traditional belief that the role 
of government should be limited to the insur- 
ing of good opportunities for the individual’s 
pursuit of his own economic destiny, only 
about three tenths of semi-skilled and un- 
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skilled workers profess such a conviction. 
Fully two thirds of the workingmen in each 
of these strata display a socialist or collectivist 
view in their assertion that it is government’s 
function to guarantee the citizen’s econom- 
ic sufficiency. Individualism is a crumbling 
faith. 

As noted before, the division in belief, while 
clearly evident between the two rural strata, 
is not nearly so pronounced as that between 
the two major urban strata. The correlation 
coefficients . . . show substantial relationships 


between higher occupational status and con- 
servatism, as indicated by the total battery and 
by individual items, for both rural and urban 
groups. Yet it is apparent that the urban 
groups are in general much farther apart in 
belief than the rural. When, however, it comes 
to the most obvious “class” issue in the three 
shown here, that is, the question as to wheth- 
er working people should have more power 
and influence in government, the division in 
the rural population is as great as that in the 
urban. 


Group Attitudes Toward Corporate Property 


Ihe investigator is bound to approach with 
considerable trepidation the drawing of con- 
clusions from a type of study that has never 
before been attempted. There are not many 
generalizations that can be fully supported 
by the data from a single study. It needs, 
therefore, to be pointed out that the following 
statements are in varying degrees borne out 
by the evidence gathered in Akron, and that 
they range from those that we regard as well- 
substantiated by the data to those that can be 
advanced only tentatively, as hypotheses, 
pending further investigation. All of them, 
striedy speaking, can be applied only to 
Akron. 

• • • 

1. The attitude toward corporate property 
of industrial executives and business leaders 
corresponds closely to their economic position. 

The leaders of industry in Akron have 
prospered under the auspices of the corporate 
form of organization. They have advanced 
themselves to managerial positions of power 
and prestige and have acquired wealth in the 
form of corporate securities. It would have 
been a handicap to them, to say the least, if 
they had turned aside to show sympathy for 


the other side in any of the conflict situations 
in which they found themselves. 

• • • 

So it is not surprising that the scores of the 
eighteen Akron business leaders "^hom we 
interviewed tend to pile up at the 32 end of 
our scale, as follows: 

Scores 

Below 21 2U24 25-2« 29-i2 

Number 0 2 6 10 

2. Attitude toward corporate property cor- 
responds to economic position fairly closely 
among the workers — especially those organ- 
ized along industrial lines — in the C.I.O. 
—but less clearly than among the business 
leaders. 

The worker derives no such special benefit 
from the existence of corporate property as 
does the manager of industry. On the con- 
trary, “labor” is popularly supposed to, and 
docs actually, confront “capital” on a variety 
of issues such as we have described in our 
stories, and it is conceivable that the working 
man would invariably set himself against the 
property rights of corporations wherever they 


[From Alfred Winslow Jones, Uje, Liberty and Property, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941, pp. 
318-319, 321-323, 325, 330. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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come into conflict with the rights or interests 
of workers or poor people. We might expect 
that the economic position at least of manual 
workers would cause them to take a position 
exactly oppo’sed to that of the leaders of in- 
dustry. 

As we have seen, there is a tendency for the 
scores of the 193 C.I.O. rubber workers in 
Akron to pile up at the lower end of our 
scale: 


either the business leaders or the workers, 
with a predominant tendency to a moderate 
attitude, but with many individuals drawn to- 
ward the extremes. Other than immediately 
economic interests seem to play a considerable 
part in the divergence. 

By middle groups we mean those whose 
position in industry is considered to be inter- 
mediate between that of the top management 
and the manual workers: or, if outside of big 



0-3 

4-7 

8-11 

Scores 

12-15 

16-19 

20-23 

24-27 

28-32 

Total 

Number 

75 

56 

32 

11 

11 

6 

1 

1 

193 

Percent 

39 

29 

17 

6 

6 

3 



100 


But whereas ten out of eighteen, or 56.3 per- 
cent, of the business leaders scored in the four 
highest places, no more than 75 out of 193 
C.I.O. rubber workers, or 38.9 percent, scored 
in the four lowest places. 

Turning to other workers, the difference is 
even more marked. The following represents 
the scores of a total of 275--comprising ran- 
dom samples of rubber workers who are not 
members of the C.I.O. (some of whom may 
be members of the Employee Associations); 
members of the A.F.L. (mostly from the 
building trades); W.P.A. manual workers; 
and rubber workers known to be members 
of the Employee Associatic- s; 


industry, those independent merchants and 
producers whose status and wealth is inter- 
mediate. TIius we should include both the 
new and old middle classes, along with the 
lower-salaried employees, some of whom may 
not be so well paid as many manual workers. 
Such a category would admit all such groups 
as technicians, white collar workers, sales- 
people, professionals (with certain excep- 
tions), small storekeepers, independent pro- 
ducers, etc. 

The best composite result that we can get is 
by throwing together the scores of the five 
middle groups tliat we studied in Akron — 
24 chemists, 97 female office workers, 40 


0-3 

4-7 

8-11 

Scores 

1215 

26-7'J 

20-23 

24-27 

28-32 

Aver- 

age 

69 Non-C.I.0. 11 

12 

9 

10 

12 

5 

5 

5 

12.6 

59 A.FI.. 15 

13 

17 

7 

5 

1 

1 


8.0 

110 W.P.A. 

Manual 36 

25 

20 

12 

8 

4 

5 


7.8 

37 Emp. Assn. 1 

3 

5 

5 

9 

5 

4 

5 

17.6 


• • • 

3. The middle groups, taken as a w’^holc, teachers, 26 ministers, and 52 small merchants, 
show a greater tendency to divergence in The scores of the 239 were distributed as fol- 
their attitude toward corporate property than lows: 

Scores 

0^3 4-7 841 1245 1649 20-23 24-27 28-32 

25 24 36 36 40 39 22 17 

10 10 15 15 17 16 9 7 


Number 

Percent 
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. . • These groups are not as bunched in 
the middle as our small sample of farmers. It 
is an easy conclusion that life in the city has 
exerted a pull upon them and has subjected 
some in each group to the influence of CX' 
treme ideas about corporate property. This is 
true both of those that are connected with 
big industry and of those independent of it. 

• • • 

4. The population as a whole, in its atti- 
tude toward corporate property, shows 


marked trends, both toward sharp cleavage 
to the two extremes and toward intermediate 
conformity with a compromising morality, in 
which, however, the attitudes arc consider- 
ably “to the left of center.” 

• • • 

5. Even in Akron, with almost everything 
in its background making for cleavage, the 
trend toward conformity with the compro- 
mising position seems to be stronger than the 
trend toward cleavage. 


35 * Occupational Mobility in the United States 


The American people have always claimed, with considerable pride, that the United 
States is a land of opportunity, in which each person has a real chance to grow to the 
full stature of which he is innately capable. This belief in equality of opportunity was 
one of the major reasons for the establishment of a free public school. ♦ 

The essential truth of this claim has been attested by the eagerness with which 
immigrants from other lands have sought admission to our country. Nevertheless, it has- 
been suggested that there are fewer opportunities for upward mobility today than there 
were when land was free and resources were undeveloped. In appraising this position, it 
would be well to remember that in the early days of the nation every man worth his salt 
was able to achieve economic independence by opening a small shop or farm of his own. 
A few were even able to achieve a position of wealth and influence. Later, with the 
development of large corporations, the upper ranks of corporate management were often 
filled with able men who had risen from the bottom of the industrial ladder. 

Against this background, we may turn to the following selection, by William F. 
Ogbum and Meyer Nimkoff, which summarizes the results of recent studies of occupa- 
tional mobility in the United States. These authors conclude that, although there is still 
considerable mobility, most persons remain within the economic class into which they 
were bom. Further, as of the outbreak of World War II, there seemed to be less upward 
mobility than in the past. Business leadership in particular is now being increasingly 
reemited from the ranks of the junior executives hired from the graduating classes of the 
colleges rather than of the men who have worked their way upward from the bottom of 
the occupational scale. 

[From William F. Ogburn and Meyer Nimkoff, Sociology, 2d ed., Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1950, pp. 147-148, 156-157. Footnotes and charts omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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ihc reader naturally has a special interest 
in the social structure of the United States 
and wishes to know what it shows in regard 
to social classes. Despite the democratic shib- 
boleth that “all men are created free and 
equal,” classes do exist in the United States. 
To stress the fact that half of all the presi- 
dents of the United States were of humble 
birth is only to emphasize the dramatic ex- 
ceptions to a rule and not the rule itself. The 
rule is that the overwhelming majority of in- 
dividuals remain in the classes into which 
they arc born. 

This conclusion is supported by an abun- 
dance of evidence on occupational succession 
in families. A sample study of 1242 persons 
comprising 7 per cent of the working popu- 
lation of San Jose, California, in 1930, showed 
that while there have been some shifts in the 
socio-economic organization of the commu- 
nity in the last few generations, the social- 
class situation has remained much the same. 
That is, there has been some shifting of jobs 
without shifting of class. The older occupa- 
tional set-up of the community consisted 
largely of proprietors, skilled workers, and 
unskilled workers. Lately there has been a 
heavy flow of workers into professional posi- 
tions and into the expanding clerical and 
semi-skilled occupations. L we examine the 
evidence more closely we find that of the sons 
of unskilled workers, 41.7 per cent followed 
in their fathers’ footsteps; 16.5 per cent be- 
came semi-skilled workers; 13.7 per cent 
skilled workers, 13.7 per cent clerks; 10.3 per 
cent proprietors; and 4.1 per cent professional 
people. While recognizing here a consider- 
able degree of mobility, we observe that most 
of the sons of unskilled workers reni* \i\cd in 
their fathers’ social class. 

The mobility for the country as a whole is 
doubtless much less than it is in this devel- 
oping, progressive far-western community. 
After reviewing numerous studies, Sorokin 
concludes that despite considerable mobility 
most children continue their fathers’ work or 
enter closely allied fields. An even larger 
number remain on the same occupational 


level. That is, there is much more mobility 
between occupations on the same social level 
than between those of different levels. . . . 

In what direction arc social classes tending 
in the United States? Does the situation de- 
scribed represent something of a cultural lag? 
Gone arc many of the social conditions that 
gave us open classes. There are now no new 
geographical frontr."rs; immigration has been 
checked; and in general a larger amount of 
capital is required to establish a new busi- 
ness. The Lynds report that in Middletown 
the chances of a worker’s moving up to an 
executive or a managerial position were much 
smaller in 1935 than a decade before. Taussig 
and Joslyn find that American business lead- 
ers are being increasingly recruited from the 
upper classes, borokin also furnishes some 
suggestive data in a study of the economic 
starting point of two generations of Amer- 
ican millionaires. His data . . . show that 
there is an increase in the hereditary trans- 
mission of economic status within the group 
studied. The percentage of millionaires who 
started their careers poor is twice as high in the 
deceased as in the living group, while the pro- 
portion of those who started rich is almost twice 
as high in the living as in the deceased group. 

As to the situation in agriculture, statistics 
on land tenure go back for 55 years, during 
which time there has been a continuous and 
marked decrease in the proportion of operat- 
ing owners and a corresponding increase in 
the proportion of tenants. While 25 per cent 
of all farmers were tenants in 1880, the num- 
ber had grown to 42 per cent by 1935. Besides, 
the equity of operating owners is much less 
than these figures indicate. In some states, in- 
cluding a number settled under the home- 
stead law only a little more than a generation 
ago, it is estimated that the equity of operat- 
ing farmers in their lands is little more than 
one-fifth; landlord and mortgagors 'hold the 
rest. 

A contrary trend in social classes in the 
United States is the decrease in those classes 
with lower social status and an increase in 
those with higher social status. If we may call 
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large occupational groups social classes, then 
the class lowest in status is that of unskilled 
labor. . . . The occupational groups with the 
highest rank are the professional persons and 
the proprietors. The unskilled workers were 
a much smaller proportion of those at work 
in 1940 than in 1910; while all the other high- 
ranked occupational groups existed in larger 
proportions in 1940 than in 1910, except the 
skilled workers whose proportion is un- 
changed. The white collar group, which is 
usually ranked in social status above skilled 
labor, has increased greatly. 

The reasons for these shifts in the numbers 


of the social classes arc probably economic 
and technological. Machines, such as steam 
shovels, have taken away some of the work of 
the unskilled; some work of the skilled has 
also been taken, as, for instance,*that usurped 
by the bottle-making machines. The machine 
tenders, whom we call semi-skilled, have thus 
increased. The clerks have increased because 
of the growth of trade and office work. 

It also appears that the percentage of own- 
ers of their own businesses has decreased. 
These are in the main farmers and proprie- 
tors (excluding oificials). More people are 
working lor fewer employers. 


36 • Class, Welfare Levels, and American Ideals 


As we have previously observed, there is a serious question as to whether or not jhe exist- 
ence of economic and status classes in our society is compatible with American ideals. 
Many have felt that the American ideal is a classless society in wliich each person’s status 
and opportunities are determined solely by his own .merits, without reference to the acci- 
dent of birth. This feeling is reflected in the ambiguity which many Americans display 
when they talk about social class-denying the existence of classes in one breath and 
assuming the fact of classes almost in the next. The issue, of course, has been made sharper 
by the evidence, cited in the preceding selection, that there is less upward mobility now 
than there has been in the past. To some degree, our open class system appears to be 
growing more rigid, although there has certainly been more opportunity in the past few 
years than there was during the Depression. 

In the following selection, Warner, Meeker, and Eells make clear their posi- 
tion on this issue. In common with a number of otlicr students of society, they hold that 
classes are inevitable in any society, and that the existence of class in our country^ is not 
incompatible with American ideals, provided that these ideals are interpreted realisti- 
cally. The principle that all men are created equal should be modified by the somewhat 
cynical phrase ‘*but some are more equal than others.” You may not agree with tlie 
conclusion of these authors in this respect— at least some of the editors of this book do 
not— but their statement does pose the issue. Confronted with facts which demonstrate 

[From W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949, pp. 3-7. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by per- 
mission.] 
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the existence of economic and status classes, should American society and the public 
school accept these classes as inevitable in any case and try to make the best of the 
situation? Or should we undertake to build a classless society? 


In the bright glow and warm presence of the 
American Dream all men are born free and 
ec]uaL Everyone in the American Dream has 
the right, and often the duty, to try to suc- 
ceed and to do his best to reach the top. Its 
two fundamental themes and propositions, 
that all of us are equal and that each of us 
has the right to the chance of reaching the 
top, are mutually contradictory, for if all men 
arc equal there can be no top level to aim 
for, no bottom one to get away from; there 
can be no superior or inferior ptjsitions, but 
only one common level into which all Amer- 
icans are born and in which all of them will 
spend their lives. We all know such perfect 
equality (jf position and opportunity docs not 
exist. All Americans are n(»t born into fami- 
lies of equal position: some arc born into a 
rich man’s aristocracy on the Gold Coast; 
some into the solid comfort of Suburbia’s 
middle classes; and others into a mean ex- 
istence among the slum families living on the 
wrong side of the tracks. It is common knowl- 
edge that the sons and daughters of the Gold 
(Coasts, the Main Lines, d Lark Avenues 
of America arc more likely to receive recog- 
nition for their efforts than the chiMren of 
the slums. The distance these fortunate young 
people travel to achieve success is shorter, and 
the route up easier, than the long hard pull 
necessary for the ambitious children of the 
less fortunate middle class. Though everyone 
has the common right to succeed, it is not an 
equal “right”; though there is cqu^vW of 
rank for some of us, there is not equality of 
rank for all of us. 

When some men learn that all the Amer- 
ican Dream does not fit all that is true about 
the realities of our life, they denounce the 
Dream and deny the truth of any of it. For- 
tunately, most of us are wiser and better ad- 
justed to social reality; we recognize that, 
though it is called a Dream and though some 


of it is false, by virtue of our firm belief in it 
we have made some of it true. Despite the 
presence of social hierarchies which place 
people at higher and lower levels in Amer- 
ican communities, the principles of democ- 
racy do operate; the Christian dogma that all 
men are equal in the sight of God because He 
is our Father and we are His spiritual chil- 
dien, buttressed by the democratic faith in 
the equality of men and th^' insistence on 
their equal rights as citizens, is a powerful 
influence in the daily life of America. 

Frcjm grade school on, we have learned to 
cite chapter and verse proving from the lives 
of many of the great men of American his- 
tory that we can start at the bottom and climb 
10 the highest peaks of achievement when we 
have a few brains and a will to do. Our mass 
magazines and newspapers print and reprint 
the legendary story of rags to riches and tell 
over and over again the Ellisdsland-to-Park- 
Avenue saga in the actual lives of contempo- 
rary successful immigrant men and women. 
From mere repetition, it might be thought 
the public would tire the theme; the names 
arc all that vary and the stories, like those of 
children, remain the same. But we never do 
tire of this theme, for it says what we need to 
know and what we want to hear. 

Among people around us, we sometimes 
recognize men who have got ahead, who have 
been successfully upward-mobile, and who 
have reached levels of achievement beyond 
even the dreams of most men. Many Amer- 
icans by their own success have learned that, 
for them, enough of the Dream is true to 
make all of it real. The examples from his- 
tory, from the world around us, and from our 
own experience provide convincing evidence 
that, although full equality is absent, oppor- 
tunity for advancement is present sufficiently 
to peirnit the rise of a few from the bottom 
and a still larger number from the middle to 
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the higher economic and social levels. Al- 
though we know the statement that everyone 
is equal but that some men are higher than 
others is contradictory, and although some of 
us smile or become angry when we hear that 
“all of us arc equal but some arc more equal 
than others,” we still accept both parts of this 
proposition either by understressing one part 
of the proposition or by letting all of it go as 
a paradox we feel to be true. 

Our society docs an excellent job in giving 
us an explicit knowledge of, and good argu- 
ment for, the equalitarian aspects of our life. 
We have much scholarly knowledge about 
the workings of democracy, but we have little 
scientific knowledge about the powerful pres- 
ence of social status and how it works for 
good and evil in the lives of all of us. Yet to 
live successfully and adaptively in America, 
every one of us must adjust his life to each 
of these contradictions, not just one of them, 
and we must make the most of each. Our 
knowledge of the democratic aspects of 
America is learned directly as part of our so- 
cial heritage, but our understanding of the 
principle of social status tends to be implicit 
and to be learned obliquely and through hard 
and sometimes bitter experience. The lives of 
many are destroyed because they do not un- 
derstand the workings of social class. 

« • • 

Our great state papers, the orations of great 
men, and the principles and pronouncements 
of politicians and statesmen tell us of the 
equality of all men. Each school boy learns 
and relearns it; but most of us are dependent 
upon experience and indirect statement to 
learn about "the wrong side of the Tracks,” 
“the Gold Coast and the slums,” and “the top 
and bottom of the social heap.” We are proud 
of those facts of American life that fit the pat- 
tern we are taught, but somehow we are often 
ashamed of those equally important social 
facts which demonstrate the presence of so- 
cial class. Consequently, we tend to deny 
them or, worse, denounce them and by so 
doing deny their existence and magically 
make them disappear from consciousness. Wc 
use such expressions as ‘‘the Century of the 
Common Mar'’ to insist on our democratic 


faith; but we know that, ordinarily, for Com- 
mon Men to exist as a class, un-Common su- 
perior and inferior men must also exist. We 
know that every town or city in the country 
has its “Country Club set” and thUt this group 
usually lives on its Gold Coast, its Main Line, 
North Shore, or Nob Hill, and is the top of 
the community’s social heap. Most of us know 
from novels such as those of Sinclair Lewis 
of the Main Streets that run through all our 
towns and cities, populated by Babbitts or, 
more explicitly stated, by “the substantial up- 
per-middle class”; and by now, thanks to an- 
other group of novelists such as Erskine Cald- 
well, wc know there is a low road, a Tobacco 
Road, that runs not only by the ramshackle 
houses of the poor whites of the South, but 
by the tarpaper shanties of the slums and 
river bottoms or Goat Hills of every town 
and city in the United Stales. 

The “superior people” of Marquand’s New 
England, “the North Shore crowd,” divided 
into a top level of “old families” with a set of 
values and a way of life rated above those of 
the “new families,” arc matched by T^hilad^-l- 
phia’s “Main Line” families in Christopher 
Morley’s Kitty Foyle and by similar groups 
in ma/iy other novels which report on the 
dominance of “the upper classes” in all re- 
gions of the United States. Reading them, to- 
gether with similar novels reporting on Sub- 
urbia and Main Street for the middle classes 
and those on the Tobacco Roads and the city 
slums for the lower levels, gives one the un- 
derstanding that throughout the towns and 
cities of America the inhabitants arc divided 
into status levels which are ways of life with 
definite characteristics and values. Talking to 
and observing the people of these communi- 
ties demonstrate that they, too, know how 
real these status levels are, and they prove it 
by agreeing among themselves about the 
levels and who belongs to them in their par- 
ticular city. 

Although well aware of social class, social 
scientists have been more concerned with 
their theories and with quarreling among 
themselves about what social class is than 
with studying its realities in the daily lives of 
the people. Until recently, they have lagged 
behind the novelists in investigating what 
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our classes arc, how they operate in our social 
life, and what effect they have on our indi- 
vidual lives. 

But recent scientific studies of social class 
in the several regions of the United States 
demonstrate that it is a major determinant of 
“individual decisions and social actions; that 
every major area of American life is directly 
and indirectly influenced by our class order; 
and that the major decisions of most indi- 
viduals are partly controlled by it. To act in- 


telligently and know consciously how this 
basic factor in American life affects us and 
our society, it is essential and necessary that 
we have an explicit understanding of what 
our class order is, how it works, and what it 
does to the lives and personalities who live 
in it. Our most democratic institutions, in- 
cluding our schools, churches, business organ- 
izations, government, and even our family 
life, arc molded by its all-pervading and ex- 
ceedingly subtle but powerful influence. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have been concerned not only with the facts concerning income 
and occupational differentials in the United States but also with the influence that these 
differentials—together with the social environments which usually accompany them— 
have on the oppoi tunities and personality development of the individual and on our 
national ideals. In the last analysis, the chapter is a continuation of the study of social 
classes begun in Chapter 5. On the basis of research in the social sciences, we have found 
that our society is characterized by a dual hierarchy composed of closely interrelated 
but not identical gradations of social status and of economic class. We have found, also, 
that both of these hierarchies have considerable influence on the attitudes, beliefs, per- 
sonality, and opportunities of the members of the several social classes. 

It is, of course, impossible to reiterate in a brief summary all of the important 
facts, principles, and relationships which have been explored in this chapter. Certain 
crucial points, however, may be emphasized. 

1. Although, in general, the American standard of living is the highest in the world 
today, there are marked difference in income among our people. A considerable number 
of families, indeed, receive an inco::ie that is too low to provide even a minimally “decent" 
standard of living. Since the 1930s, the marginal population (those with seriously inade- 
quate incomes) has fallen from 33 percent to approximately 20 percent of the nation. 
But marginal families typically have move than their share of children. Further, we may 
recall that “poverty breeds poverty.” Hence, the marginal or slum environment must be 
regarded as the locale of serious li..i/ian erosion. 

2. There has been an important shift in the composition of the middle class. To a 

marked degree, the white-collar worker has supplanted the independent businessman 
and farmer as the primary element in the middle class. This means that our middle class 
is inc-reasingly dependent upon jobs rather than upon the direct ownership of property 
for its status and income. Moreover, there is some evidence that the largest segment of 
the white-collar group is currently suffering a relative loss in both prestige and incpgj|j 
The changed eopnomic Ae neVr middle da» « te some ilegt^ rdlecti^ Hi 

the ambivalent attitudes and opinions of the white-collar worker. The white-collar group 
is especially important to the educator, not only because a large proportion of pupils 
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come from this group, but also because it may well hold the balance of political power 
in the nation. 

3. Income, and the social environment that usually accompanies it, has a decided 
influence on the welfare of the child. Obviously, poverty is not the cause of either disease 
or juvenile delinquency. But it is an imi)ortant factor in the incidence of both these evils. 
Moreover, poverty and the social environment which it creates has a seriously detrimental 
effect on tire mental health and personality of the growing child. 

4. To a considerable extent, economic differentials arc reflected in both the broad 
social perspectives and the opinions on sj)ecific issues of those who occupy dill’erent posi- 
tions in the economic scale. It would be a mistake to conclude that occupation and income 
determine social, economic, and political beliefs, but they certainly are significant factors 
in the determination of these points of view. 

5. Although there is still a considerable degree of ujrward mobility in the United 
States, there is some evidence that our status and economic classes are growing more 
rigid than they were in the nineteenth century. On the other hand, this tendency towards 
increasing rigidity in the social .structure has, temporarily at least, been checked to some 
degree by the rapid expansion of the economy during and after World War II. Neverthe- 
less, there is a growing tendency to select industrial and commercial leadership from 
the ranks of junior executives recruited from the colleges rather than from the lower 
levels of the occupational scale. 

6. ITie existence of economic and status classes has posed a serious isspie as to 
whether or not such classes are compatible with American ideals of equality. We shall 
return to this issue in Chapter 8, in our discussion of democracy. At the present time, 
however, we may observe that the issue raises at lea^t three c[uestions. (1) Arc economic 
and status classes, with the different degrees of opportunity which they entail, inevitable 
in any society? (2) Assuming that classes are not inevitable, arc they desirable? (3) If 
such classes are either inevitable or desirable, does the ideal of equality have any mean- 
ing at all? Different persons and groups will answer these questions differently. Warner, 
Meeker, and Eells assert that a hierarchy of social class is inevitable, if not desirable, and 
that, despite the existence of these classes, the ideal of equality, when it is interpreted 
realistically, is both valid and important. Further, they claim this ideal has had a very 
real influence on the actual structure of American society, for it has served to keep 
both our economic- and our status-class system more open than they would otherwise 
have been. 

In Chapters 5 and 6 we have examined the ethnic-group, class, and welfare struc- 
ture of American society largely from the standpoint of its effects on individuals, par- 
ticularly children. These effects are important for teachers because they help to shape 
the character and personality of pupils in the schools. But the structure also has a direct 
influence on the conduct of the school as a social institution. In Chapter 7 we shall turn 
to a consideration of some of the more significant aspects of this influence. 
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THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. What is the difference between the concept of social class and the concept of 
welfare level? IIow is each defined? 

2. Suppose that occupational mobility were decreased to zero. What effect, if 
any, would this have upon stratification of society? Upon such ideas as equality, initia- 
tive, and opportunity? 

3. In the occupational pyramid described by Anderson and Davidson, is occupa- 
tion level or educational and social status the principal factor? IIow can you tell? 

4. Who arc the white-collar workers? Has tlieir prestige increased or decreased? 
Why? What has brought about this change? 

5. Examine the argument in support of tlie view that high incidence of crime, 
delinquency, and disease and adlierence to certain socio-economic opin'ons are associ- 
ated with low welfare levels. What assumptions are made? Aie the supporting facts 
sufficient? IIow can you tell? If they are not sufficient, w^hat additional facts are required? 

1. Of the several studies dealing with social stratification from the point of view 

of income and economic power, Robert and Helen Lynd*s Middletown and Middletown 
in Tramition are, perhaps, the best known. Floyd Hunter's Community Potver Structure 
analyzes the structure of community leadership and power in a large Southern city. 
Charles R. Walker's American Citij describes, in rather strong terms, the differences in 
attitudes, beliefs, and interests of dilfcrcnt socio-economic groups during a period of 
economic conflict in Minneapolis. Alfred W. Jones, Life, Liberty and Property, Richard 
Cc’uters, The Psychologif of Social Classes, and Dewey Anderson and Percy E. David- 
son, Ballots and the Democratic Class explore these differences in much more 

moderate terms. 

2. Studies of occupatiojial mobility have usually reflected changes in the occu- 
pational pattern of a connnunilY as w’cll as the rise and fall of individuals in the occu- 
pational scale. In a study by Natalie Rogoff entitled Recent Trends in Occupational 
Mobility, the occupational structure of the communjity is held constant, thus showing 
trends in mobility which occur independently. You may wish to compare occupational 
mobility in America with mobility in another country. One of the most iiiteresting works 
bearing on this topic is Social Mobility in Britain, edited by D. V. Glass, Professor of 
Sociology, London School of Economics. This work deals with the whole problem of 
social mobility, of which occupaiiou change is only a part. In a recent study by A. J. 
Joffe and R. 6. Carleton entitled Occupational Mobility in the United States, 1930-1960, 
the occupational trends are projected to 1960. 

3. Herbert A Bloch, Disorganization: Personal and Social, and Mabel A. Elliott 
and Francis E. Merrill, Social Disorganizatiou, contain a wealth of information on the 
connection between economic and income classes and welfare levels. The relation of 
delinquency to economic classes is expressed in a stimulating way in Albert K. Cohen s 
Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang, The author not only shows how delinquency 
is related to certain subcultures, but also how these subcultures come into existence. 
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ihe fundamental issue raised by this chapter concerns equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. At the heart of the democratic ideal is tlie* concept of equality. The meaning of 
equality and its place in the democratic tradition will be explored in the next chapter. 
To the American people equality, in its practical application, has generally meant equality 
of opportunity. In the words of James Truslow Adams, the American dream has been 
the “dream of a land in which life should be better and richer and fuller for every man, 
with opportunity for each according to his ability or achievement. ... It is not a dream 
of motor cars and high wages merely, but a dream of a social order in which each man 
and each woman shall be able to attain to the fullest stature of which they are innately 
capable. . . So interpreted, equality is a necessary corollary of the basic democratic 
doctrine of the worth and dignity of the individual human being. 

EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

The public school has been one of the major instruments through which we have 
sought to ensure equality of opportunity. One of the strongest arguments for the estab- 
lishment of the free public school was that education would open wide the gateway to 
opportunity. Thus, in his annual report on education in 1848, Horace Mann asserted that 
* James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America, Blue Ribbon Books, 1931, p. 404. 
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free public education is “beyond all other devises of human origin, the greatest equalizer 
of the conditions of man-the balance wheel of the social machinery."* 

But if equality of opportunity is to be achieved by means of education, there must 
be equality ,of educational opportunity. In principle, this fact has long been recognized 
by the educational profession and by the American people. Again and again it has been 
used to support not only free public education itself but a wide variety of educational 
practices. Almost all the arguments in favor of federal aid for education are premised on 
the importance of equal educational opportunity. The argument for free textbooks and 
for state equalization funds are based on this principle. Ronrin Catholic leaders and 
educators have also employed this conception in their pleas for state aid to parochial 
schools.* 

Educational leaders and the major teacher organizations have repeatedly affirmed 
their belief that all children, regardless of the wealth or status of their parents, are entitled 
to an equal chance to acquire an education suited to their individual needs and capacities. 
In 1947 the President s Commission on Higher Education declared, “Equal educational 
opportunity for all persons, to the maximum of their individual abilities and without 
regard to economic status, race, creed, color, sex, national origin or ancestry, is a major 
goal of American democracy."^ Recently the Supreme Court of the United States itself 
reaffirmed the doctrine of equality of educational opportunity in its decision in the 
segregation cases.® Even those who defended segregation in the public schools recognized 
the validity of this doctrine, for they based their case on the “separate but equal” prin- 
ciple enunciated in 1896 by the Supreme Court in Plessy o. Ferguson. As a fundamental 
principle, equality of educational opportunity has been widely recognized and affirmed. 
Yet it is not understood alike by everyone. 


THE BASIC MEANING OF “EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY” 

What does “equal educational opportunity” mean? What does it mean to say that 
the opportunity of student A to u:et an education is equal to that of student B? Some 
people assert that the amount and kind of education an individual can acquire are 
dependent upon his native capacity to learn, and that since this capacity varies from 
one individual to another, it is meaningless to say that A's opportunity to learn is equal 
to B’s. Whatever steps are taken to make it possible for A to learn, there will always be 
other individuals who can acquire- either more or less knowledge than he does during 
3 gj[Y 0 n time. In other words, people are by nature unequal in capacity to learn. Since Ibis 
capacity is part of what is meant by the chance to acquire an education, people simply 
are not and cannot be equal in this respect. 

* Horace Mann, “Annual Report on Education, 1848," Life and Wor{s of Horace Mann, Vol. 
Ill, Walker, Fuller and Co., 1865-1868, pp. 668-669. 

* See Selections 66 and 67 for a discussion of this issue. 

® President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Vol. II, Government Printing OfiSce, 1947, p. 3. 

* See Selection 48. 
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This inteqjretation is logically correct. But it is irrelevant For the expression 
“equality of educational opportunity,” as it is used, refers not to native capacity but to 
the environmental circumstances that influence the growth and development of the indi- 
vidual. No reference to equal intellectual capacity or to any other native endowments is 
intended. The intended reference is the chance to get an education, of whatever amount 
and kind ones endowments make possible. It is the chance that is to be equalized. 

Few things are more deeply ingrained in the sentiments of tlie American people 
than the belief in fair play, the conviction that every individual is entitled to play the 
“game of life” with as few handicaps as possible. Everyone has the right to an equal 
chance to win. No one should ask for more. If the conditions are fair, the best man wins. 
This belief in fair play is the heart of the principle of equal educational opportunity. 

In the quest for an education, the fortunes of birth must be equalized. Those who 
are born into wealth and high social position have an advantage over those who are bom 
poor and socially underprivileged, in the pursuit of education as in other areas. One of 
the reasons for establishing the public schools was to improve the disadvantageous 
position of the poor. Before the public schools were set up, the poor were educated in 
pauper schools. But rather than overcoming barriers due to parentage, these schools 
placed a stamp of inferiority upon the individual and his family. Despite the fact that 
they provided an opportunity for the poor to get an education, the x^auper schools 
offended the sentiments of justice and fair play. In time the demand for an education 
at public expense, not as a charity but as a right of every individual, could no longer be 
resisted. Partly for this reason, the system of public schools came into existence. 

The founding of the free public school meant that both the rich and the poor 
had, in one sense of the term, equal access to instruction in the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the race. But educational opportunity was— and is— still far from equal. Some 
sections of the country are better able than other sections to support schools. In the 
poorer sections, many schools operate on short terms, with inadequate libraries, labora- 
tories, and other instructional materials. The teachers are on the whole poorly trained. 
Schools in the wealthy sections, in contrast, function for longer periods each year and 
have superior facilities and teachers. The same inequalities are to be found between 
parts of a single state as well as between sections of the country. The opportunity to get 
an education is therefore related to the location of the individual, geographic and eco- 
nomic. Recognition of this fact has led to strenuous efforts to establish state equalization 
funds for the support of schools and a system of federal aid to education.* 

INCOME AND EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Suppose the financial support of schools were equalized by both state and federal 
aid, and that, as a result, the schools of all communities were equally good. Could it be 
said that equal educational opportunity had thereby been attained? It could certainly 
be said that a closer approximation to equality of opportunity had been achieved. In 
* See Selection 96 for a discussion of this issue. 
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one sense it would have been completely established, for any one child would then have 
access to as good a school as any other child. Neither the lack of wealth and social prestige 
nor the poverty of the geographic location would affect his chance to attend a good 
school. But in another sense the opportunities would still be unequal. There would still 
be many children handicapped by the poverty of their parents. 

Acquiring an education involves more than strict attendance at a good school. One 
must have books to study, paper and pencil to write with, suitable clothes to wear for 
physical training, and all the other things that a good school requires. The cost of these 
items may run to many dollars per year, depending ui)on the program of studies pursued. 
Many parents do not have this much money to spare. In consequence, their children 
cannot buy the materials they must have in order to take advantage of the school. Some 
schools have worked out ways of giving books and other supplies to underprivileged 
children, but parents as well as children often feel humiliated by these practices, and 
some of them refuse to accept such aid. It is difficult if not impossible to devise any plan 
of charity that will not brand the child and his family as inferior. For this reason, some 
schools have worked out rental systems to reduce the cost of instructional materials. 
Since all children pay the same rental fee, no one is stigmatized by the practice. But 
even this practice is inadequate, for it does not cover all the materials needed, and there 
are still some parents who find even the rental fee too great a burden. A few local school 
systems and some states provide from public funds, books and other instructional 
materials, which the student may borrow for a specified time. 

But even the practice of providing free instructional materials does not fully 
equalize educational opportunity. A child who has defective eyes cannot study. It does 
him little service to give him books if he cannot see to read them. A child who is suffer- 
ing from malnutrition or other physical defects will be unable to profit from the school 
as much as a child who has adequate medical care and proper food. And a child— 
especially a high-school boy or girl-whose clothing is inadequate may become so 
depressed that he will be unable to gain as much from the school as one who has no 
such worry. All these factors, and many others too numerous to mention, condition the 
individuals chances of getting an education. 

It is easy to see that these aspects of the problem of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity are rooted in the economic system-in the distribution of the nation s wealth. For 
this reason, it is unlikely that school officials wiU ever attempt to equalize completely 
the opportunity to get an education, for such an attempt would soon involve the schools 
in economic and political activities far beyond their responsibility. But where does the 
responsibility of the school stop and that of the society begin? Strictly speaking, this 
question must be decided by the people. But the teaching profession needs some sort of 
guiding principle to indicate the domain of its responsibility. Such a principle has not 
been formulated. As a result, there is much division of opinion as to what the profession 
should recommend to the public. Should it recommend that the public provide all text- 
books, musical instruments, and other instructional materials? What about health services? 
What about eyeglasses and hearing aids, school lunches, clothing? What about scholar- 
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ships and maintenance allowances for able students who wish to obtain a college educa- 
tion? Should all these things be provided to all children and youth, just as school 
buildings, libraries, and teachers are now provided, at public expense? This is a difficult 
question for a society committed to both economic individualism and the ideal of equal 
opportunity. Some members of the teaching profession hold that society should take 
steps to make all these things available through the school. Others are equally convinced 
that such a practice would profoundly alter the economy of the nation and hence should 
be condemned. To them equal educational opportunity can be realized only to a limited 
extent, though they would hold that extent to be extremely 'important. Whatever the 
contrasting views on this question, the school, in these respects, is moving in the direction 
of a greater and greater degree of equalization of opportunity. 

THE SCHOOL PROGRAM AND EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

There are still other aspects of the problem of equality of educational opportunity. 
We have observed that the various status and income groups in the United States have 
different patterns of living and that, as a natural consequence, children and youth in 
these groups acquire different motivations and aspirations. In these circumstances, what 
type of educational program will provide full equality of educational opportunity? Should 
the school offer a single, unified program, based upon traditional, upper-class educational 
standards, to all children and youth? If this is done, then the school— provided ^at the 
economic barriers discussed earlier in this introduction were removed— would serve as 
a selective device by which able children from the lower socioeconomic groups could be 
prepared for upward mobility.^ But this type of educational program certainly would not 
meet the needs and interests of all American youth. It has, therefore, been rejected by 
many educational leaders. The President s Commission on Higher Education, for example, 
after affirming the principle of equality of educational opportunity, went on to say, 
"Equal opportunity for education does not mean equal or identical education for all 
individuals.”* In the words of a popular textbook, “The principle of equality as sameness 
is now generally agreed to be too much in conflict with the prior principle of individuality. 

. . . Education, we now say, equalizes when it matches equally well the variant needs, 
wants, and abilities of individuals.”* 

But how much diversity is desirable in educational programs? There are, as the 
authors quoted above recognize, serious objections to unlimited educational variety. 
Totally different educational programs for different socioeconomic groups could widen 
rather than mitigate social cleavage in the United States. Further, certain skills, attitudes, 
and knowledges are required of all responsible citizens by the demands of modern life. 

^ Plato, of course, assigned such a function to education in The Republic. For a modern state- 
ment of this point of view, sec Selection 86, by Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb. 

•president’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Vol. II, Government Printing Office, 1947, p. 3. 

• M. H. Willing et al., Schools and Our Democratic Society, Harper, 1951, p. 139. 
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For these reasons, many educators now favor a common core of required study, supple- 
mented by a wide variety of elective courses designed to meet individual needs and 
interests. This issue, however, cannot be resolved here. Its resolution requires an exami- 
nation of the role of the school in our society, a subject which we shall consider in Chapter 
12. Our purpose here is to emphasize the fact that equality of educational opportunity 
poses curricular as well as financial problems. 

SOCIOECONOMIC BIAS IN EDUCATION 

Very few educational leaders would assert that the public schools now provide 
full equality of educational opportunity or even that we have attained the greatest degree 
of equality possible or desirable. Some educational leaders, indeed, have charged that 
there is strong middle- and upper-class bias in the educational program, in school activi- 
ties, and in the beliefs and attitudes of the teachers. Undeniably, most teachers do belong 
to the middle class. Further, there is considerable evidence that school-board members 
are drawn largely from the upper socioeconomic levels. According to the research division 
of the National Education Association, proprietors, executives, and professionals account 
for 55 percent of city school-board members and, together with farmers (42 percent), 
71 percent of non-city school-board members.'® Farmers (10 percent) and housewives 
(7 percent)— generally from middle- or upper-class families— constitute the next-largest 
category of city school-board members. ‘‘The remaining seven occupations, in order of 
frequency, are: technical and supervisory workers, general business managers, craftsmen 
and skilled workmen, clerical workers, unskilled laborers, salesmen, and protective and 
personal service.”" 

W. Lloyd Warner and his associates found, in their study of “Jonesville,” that the 
school board is largely controlled by the two upper classes. 

Theoretically, any adult citizen who is a resident of the district may be a can- 
didate for the school board. In practice, the members of the Board of Education 
come from the two upper classes and have to qualify under three strictly adminis- 
tered ground rules: first, only men are eligible; second. Catholics, Jews, Irish, and 
Democrats are informally disqualified; and third, the Board is “non-political.” 
To become a member of the Board a man has to be a Protestant, a Republican, a 
property owner, and a Rotarian or, at the very least, approved by the Rotarians. 
Rotarians are proud of the way they have controlled the selection of the Board 
for “more than twenty-five years.” . . . 

This carefully controlled system for the selection of Board members has resulted 
in the election of middle-aged business and professional men from the top two 
classes who possess a highly developed sense of responsibility to these classes 

Research Division, National Education Association, Research Bulletin, Vol. 24, No. 2, April 
1946, p. 53. 

"/Wrf., p. 53. 
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especially with respect to the preservation of economic interests, power, and 
j)restige. The policies they have followed in the administration of the school system 
have reflected the community interests of their own social classes and, to a less 
extent, those of the little business and professional people in the lower-middle 
class. The relationship between their official positions as Board members and the 
education of approximately four-fifths of the children is not comprehended by 
either the Board members themselves or the rank and file of adults in the classes 
they rei^resent.^2 

In the past, some labor leaders— generally strong advocates of the public school— have 
nevertheless asserted that the schools tend to favor the business point of view against 
labor. They have been sux^ported in this contention by at least one business leader, Roger 
Babson, and by a distinguished American historian. Merle CurtiJ^ On the other hand, 
many conservative groups have cliarged that the schools are full of radical teachers and 
prox)aganda. Regardless of which groux> is justified in its claim, the fact that school-board 
members are drawn j)rcdominatcly from the upper socioeconomic group does not neces- 
sarily m(\an that they adhere to the views usually identified with the socioeconomic groux) 
to which they belong or that their actions as school-board members art? gox'crnetl by 
those views. 

In any case, the bias, if any, in the public schools with which we are concerned 
in this chax)ter is not of this order. We arc concerned, rather, with the charge that children 
from the lower socioeconomic groux)s do not have a fair chance to attend scliool l>eyond 
the elementary grades and that, when they do attend, they do not iind the conduct and 
program of the school responsive to their interests and needs. To this allegation must be 
added the further charge that, in some respects, tfie school discriminates to an even 
greater cxt(?nt against children from certain ethnic groups in our society. 

The basic question, then, which the selections in this chapter should help you 
consider is the extent to which we have realized or failed to realize the ideal of ecjuality 
of educational oi^x^ortunity. In weighing this general question, the following more detailed 
questions may be useful; 

1. To what degree and in what sense is the ideal of equality of educational ox>por- 
tunity a valid ideal for American public education? 

2. To what extent are able young people from the lower socioeconomic groups 
precluded, for financial reasons, from getting a secondary and college education? 

3. To what extent, if at all, is the school dominated by a middle-class orientation 
which seriously discriminates against the valid educational needs of the children from 
the lower socioeconomic groups? 

4. Are segregated schools in fact and in principle a denial of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity? 

W. Lloyd Warner and Associates, Democracy in Jonesville, Harper, 1941, pp. 194-195. 

See Merle Curti, The Social Ideals of American Educators, Scribner, 1935, pp. 203-260. 
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The first two readings in this chapter are concerned primarily with the facts of 
school attendance. Selection 37, by Harold Hand, indicates the number, sex, academic 
standing, and economic status of those who leave school before completing the twelfth 
grade. The first part of Selection 38, from W. Lloyd Warners study of "Jonesville,” 
describes the class status of the adolescents in ^‘Jonesville” who had left school before 
being graduated from die high school. The second part, by Raymond A. Mulligan, is a 
survey of some recent studies dealing with the relationship between socioeconomic status 
and college attendance. 

Ihe next group, Selections 39, 40, and 41, deals with various aspects of child 
development in relation to social class. Allison Davis, in Selection 39, describes and 
illustrates differences in the pattern of child rearing in lower-middle- and lower-class 
families. Selection 40, from Celia B. Stendler s Children of Braastotvn, depicts the stages 
through which children usually pass in becoming aware of class distinctions. In Selection 
41, Allison Davis analyzes die motivational structure built into children by the lower- 
class environment and indicates something of the importance of (his structure for 
the school. 

The third group of readings, Selections 42 through 45, is concerned with the ques- 
tion of middle-class bias in the school. W. Lloyd Warner, in Selection 42, emphasizes 
the middle-class origin and orientation of the teacher. Selection 43, by August Hollings- 
head, describes the class discrimination in die curriculum, in academic rewards, includ- 
hig grades, and in school activities, as revealed in his study of the schools of Elmtown. 
Roger Barker and his colleagues, on the other hand, report in Selection 44 that they 
found no class bias in the “Midwest” school. In the final reading in this group ( Selection 
45), Allison Davis undertakes to show that most intelligence tests discriminate against 
lower-class children by including a large number of test items tliat involve words and 
experiences familiar to middle- and upper-class children but not to lower-class children. 

Selection 46, again by Allison Davis, stresses die importance of curriculum reforms 
designed, in part, to include in thr school program a range of mental-skill problems that 
will challenge the interests and ab dities of lower-class children. Davis contends also that 
the present curriculum is too narrow to fully develop die interests and capacities of even 
middle- and upper-class children. 

Selections 47 and 48 deal with the problem of segregated schools. Gunnar Myrdal, 
in Selection 47, points out the discrimination against Negro children which has been 
associated with segregated schools. SiJection 48, from the Supreme Court decision in the 
segregation cases, declares that segregation, in and of itself, violates the American ideal 
of equality and specifically, of equality of educational opportunity. In Selection 49, 
Gerhart Saenger depicts some of the methods which the school might use in classroom 
instruction designed to reduce or eliminate race and ethnic-group prejudices. 
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37 • Who Drops Out of School? 


The American people have not only established public schools; they have also enacted 
compulsory-school-attendance laws. These laws reflect the concern of the public, as well 
as of the educational profession, that our children and youth remain in school until they 
have completed at least the twelfth grade. Nevertheless, a good many adolescents do 
drop out of school. Indeed, it has been estimated that nearly half the youth now in high 
school will leave school before graduation. Many of these young people— according to 
one study, a fifth of the eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds, a third of the sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds, and half of tlie fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds— have difficulty in 
finding or keeping a job.* Moreover, the occupations of those who do obtain employment 
are generally low-paying, with very little chance of advancement. 

In the following selection, Harold C. Hand, a well-known student of secondary 
education, who has long been interested in the adaptation of the school curriculum to 
the needs of youth, reports an investigation of the holding power of a selected sample 
of Illinois high schools outside the city of Chicago. The study shows, first, that schools 
vary widely in their holding power; secondly, that 78 percent of the dropouts had grades 
that would have placed them in die lowest quarter of their class; and, thirdly^ that 72 
percent of those who left school before graduation came from low-income classes. Hand 
concludes that the curriculum must be modified so that these young people will have a 
reasonable opportunity to succeed in educational tasks which will prove profitable to 
them and to the public. 

At some point in your study, you will want to consider the positions taken by Hand 
and by Davis (Selection 46) in connection with the various conceptions of the social 
function of the school presented in Chapter 12. In the following selection Hand raises 
an important issue, one that is currendy the subject of sharp disagreement. Should die 
public school, below the college level, adapt its educational program to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of the student? Or is there a specific content that must be taught 
regardless of the student s abilities and desires? 


ihe data for this study were derived from cated in all the principal regions of Illinois 
school records in 76 institutions variously lo- outside the city of Chicago. The magnitude 

•Jack Harrison Pollack, “What Happens When Kids Quit School.?** Parents* Magazine, 27 
(Aug. 1952): 44-45. 

[From Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 19474948 Basic Studies, Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 2, Springfield: State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1949, pp. 12-15. Some footnotes omitted. Used by permission.] 
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of the total task of analyzing the data was so 
great, however, that the findings in only 22 
four-year high schools were available at the 
time this bulletin was written (December, 
1948). 

The basic plan of the investigation ^ was a 
very simple one. The investigation was begun 
by taking all the pupils who had entered the 
school as freshmen four school years prior to 
the graduation date of 1947; i.e., all the enter- 
ing pupils for the school year 1943-1944. 
Then, from among this totality of entering 
students, only the records of those who were 
known to have dropped out of school were in- 
cluded in the study. Pupils who had died or 
who had transferred to another school, or 
those whose families had moved to another 
community, were not regarded as drop outs. 

• • • 

The principal findings yielded by the data 
analyzed to date have been summarized in 
the following tables. 

In Table 1 are reported the proportions of 
the data population who withdrew from 
school. The findings ranged widely from less 

Table 1 


For Every Ten Pupils Who Graduated, 
How Many Dropped Out.? 


(Data 

derived from 22 four-year schools) 

Drop Outs 
per Each 10 

Measure 

Graduates 

Lowest 

0.6 

Qi 

1.7 

Median 

2.7 

Q3 

3.9 

Highest 

8.0 


than one to as many as 8 withdrawals for 
each 10 of the original pupil group who con- 


^ Charles M. Allen, How to Conduct the 
Holding Power Study. Circular Series A. No. 51. 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program 
Bulletin No. 3. Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. May, 
1949. 


tinued on to graduation. For every 10 who 
received their diplomas, slightly fewer than 3 
pupils dropped out in half of the 22 schools. 

That this wide variation in the holding 
power of the schools must be accounted for 
on the basis of factors other than school size 
is clearly implied by the data of Table 2. For 
both sexes, the holding power of the five larg- 
est and of the five smallest schools in the 
study was very closely the same. 

Table 2 

The Story by School Size 

(Data derived from 22 four-year schools) 

Drop Outs per 
Each 10 

School Size Graduates 

. Boys Girls 

Five largest schools 3.3 22 

Five smallest schools 3.2 2.5 

Of all the pupils who withdrew from high 
.school at any time during the four-year pe- 
riod, slightly over half (54 per cent) were 
boys (See row 5 of Table 3). This relation- 
ship obtained at all school levels except Grade 
11. In general, therefore, the schools arc seen 
to have made themselves appreciably less 
durably attractive to boys than to girls. 

Table 3 

Per Cent of Pupils of Each Sex Who 
Withdrew at Each Grade Level 


(Data derived from 22 four-year schools) 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

9 

53% 

47% 

100% 

10 

58 

42 

100 

11 

46 

54 

100 

12 

59 

41 

100 

Total 

54 

46 

100 


It seems entirely reasonable to assume that 
any normal person would seek to ‘escape as 
soon as possible from any situation in which 
he persistently found himself branded as an 
incompetent. This hypothesis appears to be 
borne out by the data of Table 4. There it 
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will be observed that approximately 4 out of 
every 5 withdrawing pupils would presum- 
ably have been near the bottom of their class 
had they persisted in school. Persistently dub- 
bing as inferior the children who by virtue 
of the accident of birth in an LQ. sense hap- 
pen not to be capable of doing “average 
work” is to make operative the reasonably 
certain recipe for eliminating these boys and 
girls from the institution which the public 

Table 4 

Percentage of Withdrawals Whose 
Projected School Grades Would Have 
Placed Them in Each of Certain 
Quarters in Their Graduating Class 

(Data derived from 22 four-year schools) 


Projected Ran\ 
in Graduating 

Class 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Lowest quarter 

84% 

71% 

78% 

Second quarter 

11 

20 

15 

Third quarter 

4 

6 

5 

Highest quarter 

1 

3 

2 


supports out of general taxation for purposes 
of making all children more adequate mem- 
bers of the community. 

Apparently, the unfortunate consequences 
noted in the New York Regents Study are 
also operative in Illinois. In the study cited it 
was found that “On the average, the less com- 
petent a pupil has shown himself to be in 
meeting school tasks, the more quickly he is 
released to face adult problems. Those who 
will be least able to acquire socially useful 
habits, information, and points of view with- 
out formal instruction are those to whom the 
school has given least attention.” ^ 

That this condition cannot possibly make 
sense is completely self-evident. Obviously, 
the curriculum must be so modified that all 
children have a reasonable opportunity to 
succeed in tasks which will prove rewarding 

2R. E. Eckert and T. O. Marshall, When 
Youth Leave School, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938, pp. 67-68. 


both to them and to the investing public. Put 
in other words, our standards of what con- 
stitutes failure or success in school are seri- 
ously in need of re-examination. 

We turn now to the last of the principal 
findings of the Holding Power Study. This 
finding makes it apparent that, judged by the 
present sample, our schools have a long way 
to go before we can honestly say that they are 
serving all the children of all the people. As 
the data of Table 5 make only too clear, it is 
overwhelmingly the children from the lower 
income families who withdrew from high 
school. Scarcely more than 50 per cent of the 
adult population is engaged in occupations 
here subsumed under the category of labor, 
yet 72 per cent of the drop outs in the schools 
studied come from the families of such work- 
ers. Apparently, the statement by Howard 
M. Bell that “The strongest single factor in 
determining how far a youth goes in his 
school is the occupation of his father” also 
holds for Illinois. What this situation in sec- 
ondary education means in long-time welfare 
terms has also been realistically statcdljy Bell. 

Table 5 

Percentage of Withdrawing Pupils with 
Parents in Certain Occupational Groups 

(Data derived from 22 four-year schools) 


Occupational 


Group 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Labor 

69% 

75% 

72% 

All others 

31 

25 

28 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


His observations run thus: (1) the grade at- 
tained in school by an individual determines 
the type of job he secures, (2) the type of job 
he secures determines the income he receives, 
(3) the amount of income he receives deter- 
mines the grade in school to be attained by 
his children, (4) which, in turn, indicates the 
types of jobs they will get, the amount of in- 
come they will receive, the length of time 
their children will remain in school, and so 
on and on. 
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38 • The Effect of Class on School Attendance 


Selection 38 continues the analysis, begun in the preceding reading, of the rela- 
tionship between socioeconomic status and school attendance. The first of the two 
passages in this selection, by W. Lloyd Warner and his associates, shows that in "‘Jones- 
ville” all the young people of school age coming from the upper and the upper-middle 
classes were in school. On the other hand, more than 88 percent of the youth of high- 
school age belonging to the lower-lower class had quit school. Warner concludes that 
there is definitely a relationship between class membership and school attendance. More- 
over, he believes that it is a two-way relationship, in which the lower class tends to 
reject the school and tlie school, to reject the lower class. 

In the second passage, Raymond A. Mulligan reviews a number of studies of the 
relationship between socioeconomic status and college attendance. As expected, these 
studios show that the upper classes are overrepresented and the lower classes heavily 
undeiTcjprcsented in college student bodies. Lack of intelligence and lack of interest on 
the part of young people from the lower classes may account in part for this phenomenon, 
lint Mulligan presents evidence to support his own view that ambitious lower-class 
studciils arc often stymied by severe economic and social handicaps. 


Social Class and Secondary-school Attendance 




o was in school and who was out of 
school? Was there any relationship between 
iige or place of lesidcncc and enrollment? 
What arc the conditions under which some 
students persist in school and others with- 
draw ? 

It is a common belief in Jonesville that 
country children quit school oftener than 
town youngsters, but the facts refute this be- 
lief. Almost 75 percent of the 735 adolescents 
of high school age live in town and 23 per- 
cent in the country. The 390 who finished 
high school in 1941-42 were in almost the 
same proportion as the total: 75.9 percent lived 
in Jonesville and 24.1 percent in the rural 
area. 


A second local myth is built around com- 
pulsory attendance. It is believed the authori- 
ties “make the children go to school” until 
they are sixteen years of age. Seventy-four per- 
cent of tlic 345 adolescents out of school in the 
spring of 1942 had withdrawn from school be- 
fore they were sixteen years of age. 

The people of Jonesville, both within and 
outside the school system, are unaware of the 
number or the proportion of young people of 
high school age who arc not in school. The 
superintendent knew there were “some”; the 
president of the Board stated, “Certainly, 
there are a few youngsters not in school, but 
you will find that in any town.” 

Analysis of the data showed a high corrcla- 



[From W. Lloyd Warner and Associates, Democracy in Jonesville, Harper and Bros., 1949, 
pp. 205-206. Reprinted by permission.] 
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tion between class position and continuance 
in, or dropping out of, school. All the young 
people in the classes Above the Common Man 
Level were in school; over nine out of ten in 
the lower-middle class; six out of ten in the 
upper-lower class; but only one out of ten in 
the lower-lower class. 

We must conclude that the class to which 
a child belongs is a significant factor in his re- 
lations to the high school. 

We believe this is a two-way relationship. 
On the one hand, the class culture of the child 
provides him with certain beliefs and values 
about the high school and what it has to offer. 
On the other hand, the institutional values of 
the school, represented by the Board of Edu- 
cation, the professional administrators and 
teachers, as well as the students, develop dif- 
ferential attitudes toward persons in different 


positions in the social structure which act as 
attractive or repellent agents to keep the ado- 
lescent in, or to force him out of, school. 

Table 1 

Social Class and School Attendance 

In School Out of School 
Not. Percent No. Percent 

4* 100.0 

31 100.0 

146 92.4 12 7.6 

183 58.7 129 41.3 

26 11.3 204 88.7 

m ^ 3 « 4 ^ 

• Hereafter, the four cases in the upper class 
are combined with the 31 in the upper-middle 
class. 


Social Class 
U 

UM 

LM 

UL 

LL 


Cla$$, income, and College Attendance 


In the last thirty years, several studies have 
been made of the social origins of students 
attending public and private junior colleges, 
liberal arts colleges, teachers’ colleges, and 
state universities. However, one has to exer- 
cise caution in making generalizations from 
these studies, for: (1) they were made over 
a wide range of years; (2) the methods used 
for the collection of data were not uniform; 
(3) in most cases a standard scale for the so- 
cio-economic grouping of gainful workers 
was not available or used; and (4) the insti- 
tutions involved and their community settings 
differed as to type and size. Nevertheless, in 
reviewing these studies one salient factor 
stands out. The lower, or blue-collar, classes 
(skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled) were 
found to be greatly under-represented in all 
institutions of higher learning. 

One of the earliest of these studies was made 
by Koos in 1921-1922. He found that students 


from the upper classes were heavily over-rep- 
reserfted and the lower classes under-repre- 
sented in sixteen public junior colleges, seven 
private junior colleges, three liberal arts col- 
leges, one stale university, and one private 
university. 

A study of all pupils in regular attendance 
at the Lyons Township High School, La 
Grange, Illinois, from September, 1923 to 
June, 1925, was made by Towell. Although 
the official records of the high school showed 
that 70.0 per cent of the graduates attended 
college the upper classes were over-repre- 
sented and the lower classes under-repre- 
sented. In fact, unskilled labor and the per- 
sonal- and public-service groups had no 
representatives in college. 

Reynolds in a study of fifty-five public and 
private junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
and state universities found that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the students’ fathers 


[From Raymond A. Mulligan, ’‘Social Mobility and Higher Education,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 25 (April 1952); 476-487. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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were engaged in proprietory, agricultural, pro- 
fessional, and managerial service. As in the 
studies mentioned above the lower classes 
were poorly represented. 

Potthoff’s study of students who entered 
the University of Chicago as freshmen in Oc- 
tober, 1924, is much more manageable in 
scope. He was interested in determining the 
extent to which the various occupational 
groups comprising the population of Chicago 
were represented among the students whose 
homes were in that city. 

This investigation revealed that the upper 
classes combined had more than four times as 
many representatives in the university’s fresh- 
man enrollment than the lower classes, al- 
though the latter combination was twice as 
numerous in the general population of Chi- 
cago as the former. Approximately 42 per cent 
of the students came from the proprietory 
class, a group which comprised 7.8 per cent 
of the general population. The professional 
class was represented by 18.6 per cent of the 
freshman students, and made up only 5.1 per 
cent of the city’s population. Whereas 16.1 per 
cent of Chicago’s population fell into the un- 
skilled labor group only one student came 
from this class. 

In a study of 1,080 women students in fif- 
teen teachers* colleges it was found that the 
parents of these students were largely farmers 
and business men. Approximately 15 per cent 
of the students’ fathers were skilled workers 
and only 4 per cent were unskilled laborers. 
In this study the lower classes made a relative- 
ly better showing, but still they were poorly 
represented in proportion to their numbers in 
the general population. 

More recently in two studies of women stu- 
dents at Indiana University, Mueller and 
Mueller found a direct relationship between 
social class and higher education. In their 
study of 1944-45 they found that whereas the 
professional classes represented approximate- 
ly 4.7 per cent of the state population, 17.7 
per cent of the women students were affiliated 
with that class. The professional classes thus 
had an index of representation of 377. On the 
other extreme the unskilled group, represent- 
ing 20 per cent of the state population and 3.4 


per cent of the women students, only filled 
approximately 17 per cent of its theoretical 
quota. The data in their earlier study show 
almost identical relationships. 

A study of the male students at Indiana 
University in 1947 found the professional 
group contributing the largest proportion of 
students, 13.9 per cent, while making up only 
4.2 per cent of the state population, and the 
semi-skilled group the smallest, 6.2 per cent, 
while representing 19.4 per cent of the state 
population. The white collar group (profes- 
sional, business, and clerical) sent 54.7 per 
cent of the students to the university, while 
representing only 24.4 per cent of the state 
population, the blue-collar group (skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled) contributed 30.5 
per cent of the students, while making up 60.1 
per cent of the student, and the farmers 
(owners and tenants) contributed 9.4 per cent 
of the students, while representing 14 per 
cent of the state population. 

The usual explanation for the under-rep- 
resentation of the lower classes in institutions 
of higher learning is that the children from 
thc.se classes lack intelligence or have no in- 
terest in a higher education. To some extent 
this explanation may be true, but there is no 
denying of the fact that ambitious lower class 
children who are seekers after a higher edu- 
cation are often stymied by social and eco- 
nomic handicaps that prevent or preclude so- 
cial mobility through higher education. 

• * * 

Parental income was found to be directly 
related to college attendance in a study by 
Goetsch of 1,023 high school graduates of 
above-average intelligence. The intelligence 
quotients of these students ranged from 117 
to 146. At one extreme, 100 per cent of the 
students coming from families with parental 
incomes of $8,000 and over attended college 
full-time, and at the other extreme, pnly 20.4 
per cent of the students coming from families 
with parental incomes of under $500 attended 
college (1938). The higher the parents’ in- 
come the higher was the proportion of chil- 
dren who attended college. 

The relative influence of socio-economic 
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background, and test-intelligence on the ter- 
minal educational level of students was made 
the subject of studies by Sibley, and Warner. 
These studies were based on data collected 
in an ex post facto investigation made in 1934 
by the Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the American Youth Com- 
mission. The data collected included the 
names of Pennsylvania youth who were in 
the sixth grade as of 1926, in selected public 
schools, the highest educational level these 
students reached by 1934, their test-intelli- 
gence, and their fathers* occupation. 

In Warner*s analysis, 910 of the students 
with intelligence quotients of 110 or more 
were divided into two categories on the basis 
of socio-economic background. Of the upper 
socio-economic group, 93 per cent graduated 
from high school and 57 per cent attended 
college. Of the lower socio-economic group, 
72 per cent graduated from high school and 
13 per cent attended college. Although both 
groups were about equal in test-intelli- 


gence the chances of attending college in- 
creased as socio-economic background in- 
creased. 

Sibley found in his study, with the influ- 
ence of parental social status held constant, 
that a boy with an intelligence quotient of 112 
or over held only a four to one advantage over 
a boy rated 87 or less in reaching an institu- 
tion of higher learning. However, the influ- 
ence of socio-economic background on a stu- 
dent’s chances of reaching an institution of 
higher learning was much greater. It was 
found that boys with fathers in the highest 
occupational category enjoyed an advantage 
of more than 10 to 1 over those from the low- 
est occupational level in their chances of 
reaching an institution of higher learning. 
The conclusion was reached that as a student 
passes through our educational system his 
socio-economic background increases in im- 
portance per se and in relation to test-intelli- 
gence in determining his chances of a high- 
er education. 


39 • The Significance of Clas^iis for the Teacher 


We have learned that the motivations and personalities of children are deeply influenced 
by the attitudes and behavior of their parents in caring for and disciplining them, but 
we tend to forget that the attitudes and behavior of parents are conditioned largely by 
the pattcirns of thinking and acting sanctioned by the social group of which the family 
itself is a part. 

In the following selection, Allison Davis emphasizes the role of status-class alti- 
tudes and standards in the rearing of children. Indeed, Davis goes so far as to say that 
in child development we cannot generalize about ihe child but only about children of 
a particular class. Further, he insists that the failure of teachers to understand lower-class 
goals and behavior has made it impossible for them to motivate properly the great masses 
of lower-class children in the public school. Tlie failure of tliese children to learn, he 
says, is due to the fact that the school community does not reward the tentative efforts of 
lower-class children to gain prestige by adopting middle-class patterns of behavior. 
Instead, the child is punished because his efforts, from a middle-class point of view, 
are inadequate and fumbling. 

Unquestionably, Professor Davis’ thesis is highly interesting and important. If he 
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is correct, the class pattern found in the school itself is, to a marked extent, responsible 
for the failure of many lower-class children to learn the skills, knowledge, attitudes, and 
behavioral patterns which the school seeks to develop in its pupils. But his argument 
raises a seripus question. Lower-class attitudes, goals, and behavior are, he insists, instilled 
in the children of this class by the powerful sanctions of the home and the neighborhood. 
The school undertakes— properly so, he says— to replace these lower-class patterns with 
the more adequate and socially useful patterns of middle-class culture. It is, of course, 
true that the school would be more eEcctive in achieving this goal if the teachers had a 
better understanding of lower-class attitudes and motivations. But we must still ask 
whether the school, under the very best of conditions, could overcome in most instances 
the pervasive influence of home and neighborhood. In other words, can the achievement 
of the goals of education be ensured through tlie environment of the school alone? Or 
will the achievement of those goals require, in addition, a determined effort to modify 
or abolish the lower-class culture itself? 

Put in still another way, can the school be expected to overcome single-handedly 
the miseducative effects of the social arrangements thnt have produced the lower-class 
culture? The question is important because the public has in recent years frequently 
blamed the school for behavior of its students that is, in fact, induced by social condi- 
tions which society is not willing to alter. 


A. child’s social learning takes place chiefly 
in the environment of his family, his family’s 
social clique, and his own social clique. The 
instigations, goals, and sanctions of both the 
family and of the intimate- clique are a func- 
tion principally of their class ways, that is, of 
status demands in their part of the soci- 
ety. The number of class controls and dog- 
mas which a child must learn and struggle 
continually to maintain, in order to meet his 
family’s status demands as a class unit, is 
great. Class training of the child ranges all 
the way from the contiol of the manner and 
ritual by which he eats his food to the control 
of his choice of playmates and of his educa- 
tional and occupational goals. The times and 
places for his recreation, the chores required 
of him by his family, the rooms and articles 
in the house which he may use, the wearing 
of certain clothes at certain times, the amount 


of studying required of him, the economic 
controls to which he is subjected by his par- 
ents, indeed his very conceptions of right and 
wrong, all vary accfirding to the social class 
of the child in question. 

Our knowledge of social class training and 
of the biological and psychological differen- 
tials in child development as between class 
environments is now sufficient to enable us 
to say that no studies can henceforth general- 
ize about "'the child.” We shall always have 
to ask, “A child of what class, in what envi- 
ronment?” Very few of the statements which 
one might make concerning the physical 
growth, the socialization, or the motivation 
of lower-class children, for example, would 
hold for upper-middle-class children, even in 
the same city. 

Class ways in child training, as well as the 
class-motivating factors in the child’s social 


[From Allison Davis, “Status Systems and the Socialization of the Child,” American Socio- 
logical Review^ 6 (June 1941): 345-354. This excerpt will be found on pp. 352-354. Used by 

permission.] 
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learning, differ sharply even when the ob- 
server considers only the classes having low 
status. The social instigations and goals of the 
lower-middle class, for example, are funda- 
mentally unlike those of the lower class. In 
education, the ineffectiveness of middle-class 
sanctions upon the great masses of lower- 
class children probably is the crucial dilemma 
of our thoroughly middle-class teachers and 
school systems. The processes underlying this 
failure are not yet clear, but it seems probable 
from life histories that lower-class children re- 
main “unsocialized” and “unmotivated” 
(from the viewpoint of middle-class culture) 
because (1) they arc humiliated and punished 
too severely in the school for having the low- 
er-class culture which their own mothers, fa- 
thers, and siblings approve, and (2) because 
the most powerful reinforcements in learning, 
namely, those of emotional and social reward, 
arc systematically denied to the lower-class 
child by the systems of privilege existing in 
the school and in the larger society. 

The culture which the child brings to school 
with him has been instilled by the class en- 
vironment of his family and his intimate as- 
sociates. Except in the case of class-striving 
families and children, this culture is main- 
tained by this same status-bound class world, 
undergoing relatively slight modifications 
from classroom instruction. In the middle- 
class family and environment, it is true, the 
teacher meets support for her methods and 
goals in child training. If she is to pit herself 
against the lower- and upper-class child and 
family, who are from a quite different culture, 
however, she and the school administration 
have need for socially more skillful methods 
and less ethnocentric, middle-class bias with 
regard to manners, aggression, and recreation 
than they now reveal. 

For in all these last named patterns of be- 
havior, child training in the lower class and 
lower-middle class which have been selected 
here for illustrative purposes, differ markedly. 
In the lower-middle class, parents exert a 
strenuous and unrelenting push to motivate 
their children to study their lessons, to repress 


aggression at school, to inhibit sexual im- 
pulses, to avoid lower-class playmates, to at- 
tend Sunday School regularly, to avoid caba- 
rets, beer parlors, pool parlors, and gambling 
houses. They keep steadily before the child, 
often in the face of economic disaster, the 
status goals of a “nice” play group and social 
clique, a high-school education, skilled or 
white-collar occupation, and a “good” middle- 
class marriage. 

In lower-class white or Negro society, on 
the other hand, a child lives in a different cul- 
tural environment; he is surrounded by peo- 
ple who have habits quite different from those 
of the lower-middle class, and who make 
other demands and set different goals before 
him. Among lower-class urban whites in the 
South, for example, extramarital partnerships 
are common for both husband and wife; sep- 
arations are the rule; fighting, shooting, cut- 
ting, gambling, and frequently magic are 
accepted classways; church and lodge par- 
ticipations scarcely exist. With regard to sex, 
education, occupation, recreation, apd mar- 
riage, the goals which the lower-class family, 
white or Negro, sets before the child are basi- 
cally unlike those in the lowcr-middlc-class 
family/ This difference is greatest in those 
areas of behavior which middle-class society 
most strongly controls, aggression, sex 
responses, and property rights. 

As the middle-class child grows older, the 
effective rewards in maintaining learning are 
increasingly those of status; they are asso- 
ciated with the prestige of middle- or upper- 
class rank and culture. The class goals in edu- 
cation, occupation, and status arc made to 
appear real, valuable, and certain to him be- 
cause he actually begins to experience in his 
school, clique, and family life some of the 
prestige responses. The lower-class child, how- 
ever, learns by not being rewarded in these 
prestige relationships that the middle-class 
goals and gains arc neither likely nor desir- 
able for one in his position. He discovers by 
trial-and-crror learning that he is not going 
to be rewarded in terms of these long-range, 
status goals, if he is a “good little boy,” if he 
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avoids the sexual and recreational exploration 
available to him in his lower-class environ- 
ment, or if he studies his lessons. In this learn- 
ing, he is often more realistic than his teacher, 
if one judge's by the actual cultural role which 
the society affords him. 

In order to motivate the great masses of 
lower-class children who crowd our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools so that they will 
learn the educational and technical skills, the 
sexual and aggressive controls, and the man- 
ners which will enable them to gain higher 
privileges and greater social and economic 
efficiency, educators must first know lower- 
class culture and understand the instigations 
and goals of the lower-class child. If these old 
habits and reinforcements of the lower-class 
child are to be replaced by new learning 
which will enable the school to recruit the 
child into the middle-class way of life (with 


an attendant increase in the social and eco- 
nomic efficiency of our society), the school 
must (1) remove the class punishments from 
the lower-class child within the school society 
and (2) concretely reward his tentative striv- 
ing for prestige in the school community. The 
striving which the middle-class pupil exhibits 
is driven by socially adaptive forms of anxiety, 
learned in his class world. As yet, it seems, our 
society must dep-'nd upon this process for 
maintaining the long-range instigations 
which effective socialization in the high-skill 
roles demands. In order to reinforce the lower- 
class child in such striving, the teacher and 
social worker must learn to reward him. To 
be capable of this type of education, they 
must be able to view their own middle-class 
status and culture with a wholesome degree 
of objectivity. 


40 • Stages of Class Awareness Among 
Elementary-school Children 


After the first few years of his life, peer groups are nearly as powerful as the family in 
shaping the personality of the ch id. Moreover, the attitudes and behavior of tliese peer 
groups are an essential part of th ’ school environment. In so far as there is substance to 
the charge that our schools seriously discriminate against lower-class children, the atti- 
tudes of middle- and upper-class children are a significant part of this discrimination. 
Conversely, the lower-class child’s perception that he is lower cL».ss— and, hence, inferior 
—inevitably influences his own attitudes and behavior. 

For both these reasons, the . ♦ iges by which young children become aware of class 
distinctions and class symbols are an important aspect of the school environment, and of 
the teacher s understanding of the significance of class for the educational enterprise. 
In the following selection, Celia B. Stendler depicts the major stages of class awareness 
which she found in her study of the elementary-school children of “Brasstown." Mrs. 
Stendler is an able student of child development, whose Children of Brasstown (from 
which tliis selection was taken) is frequently cited as an outstanding study of the edu- 
cational import of our status-class structure. 
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IT our stages that children go through in their 
thinking about social class symbols are pre- 
sented below. There is nothing fixed or sacred 
about the number of such stages; one could 
very well describe twenty or thirty different 
levels. The following four were decided upon 
because they seem, in the writer’s opinion, to 
mark important points on the developmental 
ladder. 

Stage /. Pre-awareness 

It is safe to assume from what we know 
about the relative effects of heredity and en- 
vironment that children are not born with an 
awareness of social class. From the findings 
presented here it would seem that many chil- 
dren even in grade 4 are not yet aware of so- 
cial class symbols. At this level, before aware- 
ness is learned, the terms rich and poor have 
little meaning for the child; they are halo 
terms that he applies to whatever and whom- 
ever he likes or dislikes. He likes to boast 
about himself, and he emphatically proclaims 
that he is rich, that he lives in the best house, 
that he has the most toys. His friends, too, are 
rich, but the child whom he rejects is poor, 
doesn’t have much to play with, and is 
“shacky.” He thinks in terms of extremes 
only; everyone cither has lots of money or 
not much money, and there arc no in-be- 
tweens. His choice of friends reveals little 
awareness of class differences. He chooses in- 
discriminately from his school group although 
his out-of-school friends are limited because 
of his geographic boundaries. When he grows 
up he wants to be a policeman, a pilot, a cow- 
boy, or have any other colorful occupation 
without regard for its social class position. He 
has not sorted out his schoolmates according 
to class; he is just as likely to think a work- 
ing-class child lives in the best section of town 
as an upper-middle. When he does rate chil- 
dren ... he is wrong in his judgments, as 
compared with adults. . . . 

Stage //. Beginnings of Awareness 

This stage extends from before the fourth 
grade to beyond the sixth and is characterized 


by signs of increasing class consciousness. The 
child recognizes some of the symbols of social 
class in the sample, particularly the ones with 
which he has had firsthand experience. Ap- 
parently the symbols connected with the low- 
er class impress him more or are more obvious 
than upper-class symbols, for he is more ac- 
curate in his ratings of pictures and people 
representing lower-class ness. He can pick out 
children with “not much money” in his 
schoolroom, but he judges on the basis of 
their clothes and w4iat they bring to school, 
lie still does not know much about the kind 
of house in which his schoolmates live or what 
their fathers do for a living, and so he fre- 
quently contradicts himself in picking out the 
symbols of class. He chooses his friends with- 
out regard for class both in and out of school, 
and he disregards social class in naming his 
choice of future occupation. He no longer 
sees the world just in terms of rich and poor; 
he also recognizes an in-between. His social 
class awareness is spotty but is growing. 

Stage III, Acceptance of Adult 

Stei’cotypes 

Thfs stage begins before grade 6 and con- 
tinues through grade 8. It is characterized by 
a denial of class and a shift in attitudes toward 
rich and poor. Here the children reveal their 
awareness of social class symbols in many 
ways. They can rate pictures according to 
class more accurately than before, and the rea- 
sons they give for their ratings have to do 
with the exclusiveness of what they sec, or the 
money involved, or the privileges accompany- 
ing a particular class station. They rate the 
class position of their schoolmates on the basis 
of home and family, occupation of the father, 
clothes, and manners, but they arc reluctant 
to name classmates for unfavorable socioeco- 
nomic items and deny class differences by 
stating that “nobody” represents the undesir- 
able. Similarly they become increasingly 
aware of what they will probably do for a liv- 
ing later in life, and, although many of them 
realize they will end up with upper- or lower- 
class jobs, they rate their own class position as 


[From Oiia B. Stendler, Children of Brasstown, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, University of Illinois, 1949, pp. 90-95. Used by permission.] 
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middle. They choose friends largely from 
within their own class groups, and there is 
little interaction between upper-middles and 
working-class children. They connect favor- 
able items of behavior with uppers and un- 
favorable with lowers but are beginning to 
defend the poor and criticize the rich. At the 
same time they reject more working-class chil- 
dren than upper-middles. They reflect the 
many contradictions about class which arc 
prevalent in our culture. 

Stage IV. Recognition of Individual 

Differences Among Children 

Regardless of Social Class 

It is impossible to describe with any accu- 
racy the characteristics of awareness of social 
class symbols at this level because there were 
only a few evidence r» of stage IV in this study. 
This level appeared as early as the fourth 
grade, but even in the eighth grade most of 
the children were still at the third level in 
their dcvch^pmenr of awaieness, and it is very 
likely that many will continue in their com- 
[)letc acceptance of the adult stereotypes. The 
fourth level goes farther than mere recogni- 
tion of symbols; the child knows what the 
symbols mean to most people, but he also 
makes judgments not in terms of class but in 
terms of individuals. He is aware of the exist- 
ence of social classes, biK he no longer asso- 
ciates the good with the rich and the bad with 
the poor. Nor is it necessary for him to criti- 
cize the rich and defend the poor. He recog- 
nizes that a person from any class may be 
responsible for the acceptable or non-accept- 
ablc deed. Upper-middlc-class children wc.^c 
the first to show evidence of this particular 
stage of development, perhaps because of their 
higher intelligence and perhaps bec«’'^♦’ of the 
security their class position affords them. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Conclusions about various aspects of the 
problem of children’s awareness of social class 
symbols are presented below. 

Awareness of Class Symbols 

First grade children show little awareness 
of the symbols of class so far as one can judge 


by their ability to rate pictures of jobs, recrea- 
tion, clothing, and homes. They judge almost 
entirely by such factors as behavior and clean- 
liness. Their replies reveal very naive notions 
of how our economic system works. 

Fourth grade children are more discerning 
in their ratings. Some of the reasons given by 
fourth graders in rating a picture continue to 
be on an immature level, but they are begin- 
ning to show an awareness of symbols which 
are economic in origin. 

The two uj^per grades, especially the eighth, 
are very much like adults in their ratings. 
While emphasis is on economic symbols, 
eighth graders arc beginning to note that 
there may be a disparity between place in so- 
ciety and income. 

Sex Diffcr^'nccK in Awareness of 

Class Symbols 

In so far as one can tell by their ability to 
rate such pictures, girls are more conscious of 
class symbols than boys in the upper grades. 
In the first and fourth grades, boys show 
closer agreement with adults in their rating of 
pictures than do girls. 

Class Differences in Awareness of 

Class Symbols 

According to their rating of pictures, upper- 
middle -class childien are more conscious of 
class symbols than any other class at all grade 
levels studied. W’^hite-collar-class children’s 
ratings of pictures showed that they were next 
most conscious of class symbols, and working- 
class children revealed the least consciousness. 

Attitudes Toward Different Social 

Classes 

Children’s opinions about members of a 
particular social class change considerably as 
they go through elementary school. Effects of 
the halo in favor of the rich are most apparent 
at the first and fourth grades. Young children 
tend to identify being rich with everything 
desirable, being poor with everything undesir- 
able. 

Older childien of the white-collar and 
working class appear to develop a stereotyped 
concept of class character according to which 
the child who is rich is a not-very-honest, 
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sissy character, and the child who is poor is a 
friendly, hard-working, honest kind of person 
whom everybody likes. 

Class Differences in Out-ofSchool 

Activities 

Children’s out-of-school activities tend to 
be conditioned by the class position of their 
parents. Upper-middle-class children join 
more organizations than working-class chil- 
dren. They also take more lessons. There 
seems to be some class difference in the kind 
of lesson taken, with the “gcntccr* arts (piano, 
violin, ballroom dancing) being favored by 
the upper-middles, and the more vigorous tap, 
trumpet, trombone, and accordion being fa- 
vored by some wliite-collar and more work- 
ing-class children. White-collar and working- 
class children tend to take lessons earlier in 
life but stop them sooner. Some upper-middle- 
class children have an opportunity to learn 
to ride and to learn another language in the 
sixth and eighth grades. More working-class 
children work after school than any other 
class. 

Class Differences in Choosing Friends 

In choice of friends, there is a difference 
between in-.s:hool and out-of-school choices, 
with in-school choices being more democratic. 
Birthday guest choices tend to follow out-of- 
school choices. In choosing in-school friends, 
first grade children show the least class bias, 
while children in grades four and six show 
an increasing tendency to stay within their 
own social class. In choosing out-of-school 
friends, first grade children arc most limited 
to their own social class. Fourth graders arc 
the most democratic. Sixth and eighth graders 
revert to the first grade pattern and choose 
largely from their own social class. On the 
sixth and eighth grade levels there is little 
social interaction between upper-middle and 
working class. 

Working-class children arc most frequently 
named as the ones with whom the chooser 
wouldn’t care to associate. The proportion of 
working-class children thus named is greater 
than the proportion of working-class children 
who would rejected by chance. 


Childrens Awareness of Their Own 

Social Class Position 

First grade children show little awareness 
of their own social class position. Most first 
graders report that they are rich. Fourth grad- 
ers show a tendency to rate themselves as in- 
between. Almost all sixth and eighth graders 
describe themselves as in-between. 

Children's Awareness of the Social Class 

Positions of Their Schoolmates 

First-grade children showed little ability to 
judge whether a fellow schoolmate is rich or 
poor, which factor in determining social 
class position. Six-year-olds tend to think the 
child they like best is rich. Fourth-grade chil- 
dren are correct over half the time in their 
selection of a child from a family that has 
money. Sixth and eighth graders show con- 
siderable accuracy in rating other children’s 
social class position, when their ratings are 
compared with adult ratings. 

Criteria Children Use in Rating OtHhr 

Childrens Social Class Positions 

In explaining their reasons for rating other 
children as rich, poor, or in-between, young 
children tend to distinguish chiefly on the 
basis of being clean or dirty and doing the 
forbidden or doing what is right. 

Fourth-graders occasionally mention occu- 
pation of the father as a factor, particularly 
when the occupation impresses them; they are 
also aware of such symbols as owning a big 
house and going to private school. 

Sixth- and eighth-graders judge other chil- 
dren by occupation of the father, clothes, man- 
ners, and family connections. They also recog- 
nize different sections of town as having high 
or low status. 

Awareness of Class as Revealed in 

Choice of Future Occupation 

Children’s three choices of occupation show 
no class influence in the first grade and little 
more in the fourth. The young child is just 
as likely to name upper-, lower-, or middle- 
class occupations in any order, regardless of 
his own class position. Beginning with the 
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sixth grade, and very evident in the eighth class upper-grade children are more likely to 
grade, there is a tendency for all classes to name a lower-class occupation, showing that 
name an upper- or middle-class occupation for they may have some appreciation of what they 
first choice. For the third choice, working- realize their life chances to be. 


41 • The Motioational Structure of the Lower Class 

III Selection 39 we considered Allison Davis' thesis that the effectiveness of the school 
in educating lower-class children depends upon an understanding by teachers of the 
motivational structure of the children from the lower class. In the following selection, 
Davis depicts in detail some of the most important aspects of this motivational structure 
—particularly as it is manifested in the lowest segment of the lower class, the slum culture. 
Further, Davis undertakes to show that the motivations of this bottom segment of the 
lower class grow out of the anxieties induced by the conditions of slum life. In reading 
this selection, it is important to remember that the slum environment is found in rural 
areas as well as in our larger cities. 

A.ny attempt to trace the processes by which the lowest third of our population, the schools 
human beings in our society learn their social in slums, are almost a complete failure. The 
drives and social goals must face the problem staffs of these schools generally arc aware of 
of social-class differences in motivation. These their basic failure, and are demoralized. Little 
differences occur in most of the basic areas of serious effort has been made by our teachers, 
human psychology: in mental problem-solv- colleges, and universities to investigate this 
ing, and in the motivatio nal areas of hunger, major problem in public education. Our effort 
sex, and aggression. The most urgent problem here will be directed primarily, therefore, to- 
for the public schools is to learn the motiva- ward examining the motivational structure 
tional structure of lower-class children and as learned by the lower-class child from his 
adolescents. About two thirds of our elemen- family and other cultural groups, 
tary school pupils have been trained in lower- To understand the soeialization of slum 
class families and neighborhoods; at least one children, one must first view the slum adult- 
third of our school population comes from world, and trace ihe motivational system 
the bottom group witliin the lower class, ffie which slum adults exhibit, as a group. What 
slum culture. ^^re the basic social drives of slum adults? To 

The fate of our nation, industrially, politi- put this question more carefully, what expe- 
cally, and in case of war, depends primarily riences does the slum individual learn from 
upon the ability of the public schools to help his group to define as “pleasant,” and what 
large numbers of children from these slum experiences does he learn to define as “pain- 
and farm-tenant groups to learn the basic ful” among the available experiences in his 
skills of our society. The schools have not world? 
learned how to do this. Our public schools for 

[From Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences upon Learning, Harvard University Press, 

copyright 1948 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, pp. 22-30, 33-36. Reprinted 

by permission.] 
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One of the most basic differences in motiva- 
tion between lower-class and middle-class peo- 
ple is their attitude toward eating. Owing to 
the greater security of their food supply, mid- 
dle-class people eat more regularly. They 
therefore have learned to eat more sparingly 
at any given time, because they know they are 
certain of their next meal. They have also de- 
veloped a conscientious taboo upon “overeat- 
ing”; they feel some guilt about getting fat 
and about what they call “raiding the ice- 
box.” 

Slum people, however, have a very uncer- 
tain food supply. Their fear that they will not 
get enough to eat develops soon after the nurs- 
ing period. Therefore, when the supply is 
plentiful, they eat as much as they can hold. 
They “pack food away” in themselves as a 
protection against the shortage which will de- 
velop before the next payday. They wish to 
get fat, for they regard fat as a protection 
against tuberculosis and physical weakness. 
Basically, the origin of this attitude toward 
eating is their deep fear of starvation. 

Just as food-anxiety is far more urgent in 
lower-class than it is in middle-class society, 
so is the anxiety which is aroused by the dan- 
ger of eviction from shelter, the danger of 
having too little sleep, the danger of being 
cold, and the danger of being in the dark. 
The middle-class individual is relatively cer- 
tain that he will have enough coal or light; he 
buys his coal by the ton or the five tons; he 
burns five or ten electric lights. But the lower- 
class person’s hold upon fire for heating is on 
a day-to-day or week-to-week basis. He buys 
coal by the bushel, or by the five bushels, or 
by one-ton loads. Every week or so, therefore, 
he has to face the fear of being cold, and of 
having his children cold. 

Similarly with light, his anxiety is far more 
chronic and realistic. His evenings are spent 
in a gray light; if moe than one or two 
bulbs are used, and those are not of the low- 
est candle power, he will not be able to pay 
the light bill. Therefore, the fear of not hav- 
ing so basic a necessity as light — a fear which 
middle-class people escape after childhood — 
is recurrent with the slum individual. Walk 
into any real slum housing at night. People 


are crowded together in a dingy, twilight 
world. Their streets and alleys likewise are 
full of darkness, so that their chronic expecta- 
tion of assault or rape is increased. 

Just as slum people have painful, anxiety- 
ridden associations with food, so they have 
with shelter, sleep, and darkness. To this list 
must be added the fear of being inadequately 
clothed in winter. .Most slum men, Negroes 
and whites, have no overcoat in normal times. 
Most sharecroppers’ children have no woolen 
clothes in cold winter weather. 

Now, when these same people get relatively 
large increases in income — as they did during 
the late war — they spend their money “ex- 
travagantly,” as middle-class people judge 
their behavior. What is the meaning of this 
“splurging” for fur coats, for expensive 
clothes for children, for new furniture, and 
so forth? Part of the motivation is a drive for 
prestige-symbols, an attempt to acquire some 
of the signs of middle-class status. Equally 
important, certainly, is its function as a de- 
fense against anxiety, which is similar to the 
function of their Gargantuan eatfhg after 
payday. When one has money, he buys things 
which he will be able to buy only once or 
twice in his lifetime — such things as expen- 
sive, respectable, or warm clothes, and a “de- 
cent” bed. He burns all the lights he wants; 
he eats great quantities of meat. 

Thus, lower-class people look upon life as a 
recurrent series of depressions and peaks, 
with regard to the gratification of their basic 
needs. In their lives, it is all or nothing, or 
next-to-nothing. When they have fire, their 
homes are stifling hot, and everyone sits as 
close to the fire as possible. For they remem- 
ber anxiously what it was to be cold; to be too 
cold to sit in the house; so cold that the whole 
family must go to bed to keep warm. Just as 
their deep anxiety about starvation leads them 
even in good times to glut themselves, as 
middle-class people view their eating, so does 
the learned fear of deprivation drive lower- 
class people to get all they can of the other 
physical gratifications, “while the getting is 
good.” 

It would be more rational if they saved and 
budgeted their money, but human beings are 
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not rational. They arc what their culture 
teaches them to be. “Man is a reasoning, but 
not a reasonable animal.” Lower-class people 
cannot learn middle-class foresight and mod- 
eration unless they can participate socially 
with middle-class people, whom they may 
then learn to imitate. So far, the public school 
is our only chance to teach lower-class people 
the middle-class motivational pattern. But the 
schools do not yet understand how to reward 
lower-class pupils. Furthermore, our eco- 
nomic system does not offer any prospect of 
a regular income to slum people; therefore, 
they lack the relative security which must un- 
derlie habits of saving, buying insurance, 
home buying, and so forth. As the average 
slum worker says, “Why should I try to 
save.? The little bit I could put aside will be 
gone six months after the next depression 
starts.” 

Turning now to those experiences which 
are defined as painful chiefly by the social, 
as contrasted to the physical, environment, we 
find that the socially aroused anxieties are 
still more numerous. The middle-class view 
that slum people have no sense of respectabil- 
ity, feel no pressure for social conformity, is 
simply ignorance of the facts. Lower-class 
culture includes a vast number of social ta- 
boos, and therefore stimulates a great num- 
ber of social anxieties. First- -to return to the 
so-called “physical” area of food, shelter, heat, 
and so on — slum culture has its own “decent” 
or “respectable” standards for foo«i and hous- 
ing. Lower-class people learn their own 
group’s cultural standard of “enough to cat,” 
or “a good house,” or “good furniture.” It is 
probably only when the cultural goals for 
subsistence (as “subsistence” is defined by 
slum culture) are threatened, the 't fore, that 
the person experiences marked anxiety. Low- 
er-class people consider the same house or 
job as “good” which middle-class people re- 
gard as humiliating. The same standard of 
living that raises the anxiety of middle-class 
people will greatly allay the anxiety of slum 
people in our present social system. 

The socially defined dangers .of slum life 
originate in the threat of disapproval, ridi- 
cule, or rejection of the individual by his fam- 


ily, play-group, gang, church, club, and so on. 
All these lower-class groups make cultural 
demands of the child and adolescent, just as 
do the middle-class family, play-group, and 
so on. But the demands are generally differ- 
ent than those of the middle-class group. In 
other words, the lower-class individual is 
taught by his culture to be anxious about dif- 
ferent social dangers. Whereas the middle- 
class child learns a socially adaptive fear of 
receiving poor grades in school, of being ag- 
gressive toward the teacher, of fighting, of 
cursing, and of having early sex relations, the 
slum child learns to fear quite different social 
acts. His gang teaches him to fear being taken 
in by the teacher, of being a softie with her. 
lo study homewo-k seriously is literally a 
disgrace. Instead of boasting of good marks 
in school, one conceals them, if he ever re- 
ceives any. The low'er-class individual fears 
not to be thought a street-fighter; it is a 
suspicious and dangerous social trait. He 
fears not to curse. If he cannot claim early 
sex relations, his virility is seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Thus society raises many anxieties in slum 
people also, but with regard to the attainment 
of what seem to middle-class people to be 
strange goals. For those who must live in a 
slum community, however, these goals are 
realistic and adaptive. 

• • * 

The aggressive behavior of adolescents is 
a crucial case in point. In the middle class, 
aggression is clothed in the conventional 
forms of initiative, or ambition, or even of 
progressivcncss, but in the lower class it more 
often appears unabashed as physical attack, or 
as threats of and cncoui agement for physical 
attack. In general, middle-class aggression is 
taught to adolescents in the form of social 
and economic skills which will enable them 
to compete effectively at that level, The lower 
classes not uncommonly teach their children 
and adolescents to strike out with fist or knife 
and to be certain to hit first. Both girls and 
boys at adolescence may curse their father to 
his face or even attack him with fists, sticks, 
or axes in free-for-all family encounters, Hus- 
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bands and wives sometimes stage pitched bat- 
tles in the home; wives have their husbands 
arrested; and husbands try to break in or 
burn down their own homes when locked 
out. Such fights with fists or weapons, and 
the whipping of wives, occur sooner or later 
in most lower-class families. They may not 
appear today, nor tomorrow, but they will ap- 
pear if the observer remains long enough. 

The important consideration with regard 
to physical aggression in lower-class ado- 
lescents is, therefore, that it is learned as an 
approved and socially rewarded form of be- 
havior in their culture. An interviewer of 
ours recently observed two nursery-school 
boys from lower-class families; they were 
boasting about the length of their fathers* 
clasp knives! The parents themselves have 
taught their children to fight not only chil- 
dren of either sex but also adults who “make 
trouble” for them. If the child or adolescent 
cannot whip a grown opponent, the mother 
or father will join the fight. In such lower- 
class groups, an adolescent boy who does not 
try to be a good fighter will not receive the 
approval of the father, nor will he be ac- 
ceptable to any play-group or gang. The re- 
sult of these cultural sanctions is that he 
learns to fight and to admire fighters. 

• • • 


Stealing is another form of aggression 
which lower-class parents verbally forbid, but 
which many of them in fact allow — so long 
as their child does not steal from his family 
or its close friends. The example*^ of the ado- 
lescent’s play-group and of his own kin, how- 
ever, is the crucial determinant of his be- 
havior. Even where the efforts of the parent 
to instill middle-class mores in the child are 
more than halfhearted, the power of the street 
culture in which the child and adolescent are 
trained overwhelms the parental verbal in- 
struction. The rev^^ards of gang social pres- 
tige, of freedom of movement, and of prop- 
erty-gain all seem to be on the side of the 
street culture. 

Like physical aggression, sexual relation- 
ships and motivation are more direct and un- 
inhibited in lower-class adolescents. The most 
striking departure from the usual middle- 
class motivation is that, in much lower-class 
life, sexual drives and behavior in children 
are not regarded as inherently taboo and dan- 
gerous. 

There are many parents in low-status cul- 
ture, of course, who taboo these behaviors for 
their girls. Mothers try to prevent daughters 
from ^‘‘having children before they are mar- 
ried, but the example of the girl’s own family 
is often to the contrary. 


42 • The Middle-class Bias of Teachers 


The heart of Davis’ thesis, as set forth in Selections 39 and 41, is that the public school 
is permeated by a middle-class bias which severely handicaps lower-class children. But 
these two selections were not directly concerned with documenting or illustrating this 
bias. Obviously, it is important for the teacher to determine whether or not the school 
does embody a strong middle-class bias, and, if her findings corroborate this bias, to dis- 
cover the ways in which the middle-class orientation influences the conduct of the school 
in dealing with lower-class children. 

The next four selections (42 through 45) are devoted to the exploration of these 
problems. In the following selection, W. Lloyd Warner offers evidence, drawn from 
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several studies of class structure and its eflFects on education, that the vast majority of 
teachers in the public schools are members of the middle class and, as such, share middle- 
class values and points of view. Further, Warner cites evidence to show that the middle- 
class orientation of teachers does affect their attitude toward and treatment of lower- 
class children. 


ihe overwhelming proportion of teachers 
in the grammar schools and high schools are 
middle-class, often lower -middle-class. Many, 
if not most of them, have been mobile from 
the upper-lower class. Teaching is one of the 
most accessible and socially visible professions 
for ambitious women to enter. In the town of 
Midwest, 98 per cent of the teachers w^ere 
middle-class; in Yankee City, 97 per cent; 
and in Deep South, 92 per cent. None of the 
teachers in Midwest was upper-class; only 
about 3 per cent in Yankee City; and 5 per 
cent in Deep South. There were no teachers 
from the lowest class in any of these commu- 
nities. Only 2 per cent of Midwest’s teachers 
were upper-lower and 3 per cent of Deep 
South’s. All of Yankee City’s teachers were 
middle-class or better. The teachers tend to be 
a step or two below the school bcuird in status, 
but, on the average, they occupy a superior 
position to that of most '' f th« ir students. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the students are 
lower-class, 30 per cent lower-middle, and 
about 10 per cent upper and upper-middle. 
. . . This means that well over half the chil- 
dren are in direct relations with teachers 
whose values and ideas differ from their own. 

Since the teachers’ judgments of the chil- 
dren and of standards of performance are in- 
evitably based on their own personal stand- 
ards, buttressed by those set up by the school 
as an institution, the lower-class child is at a 
disadvantage when competing with children 
from the middle classes. Furthermore, the 
formal learning problems set by the school, 
which the child must solve to advance to 
higher grades, and the subject matter taught 


tend to be expressions of middle-class beliefs, 
values, and experience which place the lower- 
class child at a very serious disadvantage. In 
addition, it must be remembered that the ma- 
jority of the lower-class children who enter 
school come from families where they did not 
acquire strong motivations to succeed in 
school, as did most middh^-class children. The 
early formative period in which the person- 
ality acquires a rudimentary system of values 
and beliefs prepares the children differentially 
for competition in the local schools. The later 
period in the school, reinforced by the con- 
tinuing influences of the home, completes 
what the family begins. The formal academic 
learning maze strengthens, supports, and con- 
tinues what the family has started. 

The schools in many communities of the 
United States divide their children into sec- 
tions w'hich represent the teachers’ estimates 
of the children’s ability. Deep South had such 
a system, in which the childicn were divided 
into good, average, and poor sections. The 
Gardners and Davises, who did the research 
there, compared the teachers’ ratings of their 
students with the social class of the children’s 
parents and followed up this procedure by 
interviewing the teachers. They found that 
upper-middle and upper-class children were 
considered by the teachers to be overwhelm- 
ingly above average in their scholastic apti- 
tudes, while only a small proportion of the 
lower class were rated as "good scholars.” To 
be more precise, over four fifths (85 per cent) 
of the upper and upper-middle children were 
given top rating, whereas only 11 per cent of 
the children from the lower class achieved 


[From W. Lloyd Warner, American Ufe: Dream and Reality, University of Chicago Press, 
1953, pp. 176-180. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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this rating. On the other hand, only 6 per 
cent of the children from the higher statuses 
were given a poor rating, as compared with 
36 per cent of the lower-class children. 

What is the meaning of these great differ- 
ences between the teachers’ ratings of the ap- 
titudes of the children from the two classes? 
The interviews with the teachers themselves 
were very revealing and demonstrated how 
status values operate in the democratically 
conceived “public” school. Some teachers felt 
in all sincerity that, even though a child from 
a higher class did not show high ability, it 
would not be right to place him scholastically 
in a section that was below his social station, 
because “he would not be with his own kind 
and would be forced to go around with chil- 
dren that were not of his cultural level.” 
Other factors were involved. Some of the 
lower-class children did not do as well be- 
cause they were inadequately equipped; 
others, because they had little or no interest; 
still others, because the teachers misjudged 
their lower-class manners, behavior, and 
speech for lack of ability. 

Later studies in Joncsville and elsewhere 
have verified much of what we only suspected 
from the Yankee City and Deep South 
studies. Further research by Allison Davis 


and Robert Havighurst on the cultural (so- 
cial-class) bias of the standard I.Q. tests 
demonstrated that the “lower intelligence” 
scores of the average lower-class child are due 
to the fact that the tests are built on middle- 
class culture. Such words as “orchestra” and 
many of the experiences which the tests im- 
ply are less likely to be in the world of the 
lower than that of the middle classes. Since 
middle-class children are trained in such a 
culture, learn at home how to solve such 
problems, and are motivated to do so, they 
perform well, whereas the lower-class child 
often has little experience with such cultural 
situations and cares even less about the prob- 
lems presented by such tests. He drops out of 
school, not so much because he is inherently 
stupid as because he has learned from his 
social maze not to want to be anything more 
than what he is. Although most lower-class 
children remain in their owm class, a few do 
use the school to rise. Some of them come 
from homes w^hich teach them to rise, some 
appeal to teachers who take a specia^ interest 
in them, and others form friendships which 
carry them beyond their own levels to higher 
ones and provide tliem with the desire to 
do well in schoid and advance themselves in 
life. 


43 • Class Bias in the Schools of "Elmtown" 


In the preceding selection. Professor Warner showed that teachers are predominantly 
members of the middle class. He also cited evidence tending to support the thesis that 
the school, as it is now conducted, does discriminate against lower-class children. 

In the following selection, August R. Hollingsbcad, a sociologist, who has been 
associated with Wanier in the study of class structure and who has evinced a special 
interest in education, cites, in some detail, evidence of a strong class bias in the schools 
of “Elmtovvn.” This bias, according to Hollingsbcad, permeates almost all the activities 
of the school, including the instnictional program, the extracurricular program, and the 
distribution of academic rewards and punishments. 

[From August R. Hollingsbcad, Elmtown*s Youth, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949, pp. 

168-172. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission^] 
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ihc high school curriculum is organized 
around three courses: college preparatory, 
general, and commercial. Enrollment in each 
course is related very significantly to class po- 
sition; that is, each course acts either to attract 
or repel students in the different prestige 
classes. In 1941, the class Fs and class IPs con- 
centrated on the college preparatory (64 per 
cent) and ignored the commercial course. 
Fifty-one per cent of the class Ill’s were in 
the general, 27 per cent in the college prepara- 
tory, and 21 per cent in the commeicial 
course. The class IV’s entered the general (58 
per cent) and commercial courses (33 per 
cent) and avoided the college preparatory; 
only 9 per cent v^^erc in it. The pattern for 
the class V’s was similar to the class IV’s, ex- 
cept that 38 per cent were in the commercial 
and 4 per cent in the college preparatory 
course. 

The prestige bias in the different courses 
is f)articularly clear among the girls. For in- 
stance, 12 of the 14 class II girls (86 per cent) 
enrolled in the college preparatory course; 
none in the secretarial division of the com- 
mercial course; and only one in the general- 
commercial course, and one in the general 
course. Sixty-two per cent of the girls from 
class IV and 3S per cent from class 111 were 
concentrated in the commercial course, par- 
ticularly in the secretarial division. Since most 
girls trained in the secretarial division find 
jobs as secretaries and clerks in Elmtown’s 
offices after graduation, the high school pro- 
vides these girls with specialized terminal 
education. 

The elementary curriculum trains children 
on the assumption that they will enter high 
school, and the high school in turn is oriented 
principally toward the preparation of stu- 
dents to enter college. Neither educational 
level is looked upon as terminal by the school 
administrators and teachers, yet one-third of 
the potential pupils never reach the high 
school, and of those who start less than one- 
half finish. Between 1935 and 1942, one-third 
of the adolescents who reached'- 18 each year 
graduated from high school, and, of this 
group, only from 15 to 18 per cent left Elm- 


town to pursue some form of additional train- 
ing. Less than one-half of the latter group 
went to a college or university. The remain- 
der entered nurse’s training, or took secre- 
tarial courses, business. Diesel-engine, air- 
conditioning, photographic, or other specified 
vocational training. Thus, although the high 
school represented the end of formal educa- 
tion for at least 4 out of 5 of its graduates, the 
curricular emphasis was on the college pre- 
paratory student. 

This condition undoubtedly is related to 
the values assigned by students and teachers 
to the college preparatory course in contrast 
to the general and commercial courses. A sen- 
ior girl summarized the prevailing views of 
the college preparatory students when she 
said: 

If you take a college preparatory course, 
you're better than those who take a general 
course. Those who take a general course 
are neitlier here nor there. If you take a 
commercial course, you don’t rate. It’s a 
funny thing, those who take college pre- 
paraUiry set themselves up as better than 
the other kids. Those that take the college 
preparatory course run the place. I remem- 
ber when I was a freshman, mother wanted 
me to take hr>me economics, hut I didn’t 
want to. I knew 1 couldn’t rate. You could 
take typing and shorthand and still rate, 
but if you took a straight commercial 
course, you couldn’t rate. You see, you’re 
rated by the teachers according to the 
course you take. They rate you in the first 
six weeks. The teachers type you in a small 
school and you’re made in classes before 
you get there. College preparatory kids get 
good grades and the others take what’s left. 
The teachers get together and talk, and if 
you are not in college preparatory you 
haven’t got a chance. 

The students may reflect the attitudes held 
generally by the teachers, but we believe that 
the favorable prestige assigned to the college 
preparatorv course is connected functionally 
wnth the fact that the majority of class II 
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youngsters were enrolled in it. If a person 
wants to “rate,” especially among the girls, it 
is wise to enroll in the college preparatory 
course. 

• • « 

Because the academic teachers believe that 
college preparatory students have more abil- 
ity, are more interested, and do better work 
than those in the general course, they prefer 
to teach the former group. Although these 
contentions may be true, more probably 
teachers of the college preparatory group 
satisfy their desire to sec the students reflect 
the academic values they hold. These teachers 
look upon students in the general course as 
persons who have nothing better to do with 
their time, are mediocre in ability, lack mo- 
tivation and interest. Students in the com- 
mercial courses are believed to be lower in 
ability than those in the general course. 

Ten teachers are in the academic and five 
in the vocational group. The vocational 
teachers differ from the academic teachers in 
their estimates of student ability, as they do 
in most things relative to the school; they 
believe that students specializing in their 
courses arc as bright as the rest of the lot. 
These divergent beliefs between the two 
groups arc in part a defense of their own in- 
terests and in part a result of the thinly veiled 
animosity that prevails between the academic 
and the vocational teachers. Each teacher in 
the vocational subjects — agriculture, home 
economics, shop, band, and secretarial science 
— has an especially equipped room. Teachers 
in the traditional subjects — English, algebra, 
geometry, Latin, French, chemistry, physics, 
and history — ^believe that too much money is 
spent out of the limited school budget to 
equip these rooms. They are correct in their 
argument that more money is invested in this 
equipment than in all the rest of the school; 
moreover, it is comparatively new, whereas 
the academic teachers have to use equipment 
that dates as far back as 1890. Salary differ- 
ences between the two groups is another po- 
tent source of friction, since the highest sal- 
aries are paid to the vocational and the lowest 
to the academic teachers. The cleavage be- 


tween the academic and non-academic inter- 
ests enter into every aspect of school life — 
curriculum, grades, student government, ath- 
letics, and the cliques in which one partici- 
pates. 

CLASS INFLUENCE ON 
ACADEMIC REWARDS 

The Superintendent in his Annual Report 
to the Board of Education in June, 1942, 
analyzed the grades students received the pre- 
ceding year. In conirction with this report he 
stated: “No effort is made arbitrarily to con- 
form to a normal distribution curve, but it is 
surprising how nearly the total marks do ap- 
proach the normal curve. . . 

The semester grades do approximate a nor- 
mal distribution, but the Superintendent’s re- 
port does not reveal that high grades went to 
the students from the “better” homes and the 
low ones to the pupils from “inadequate” or 
“unfortunate” homes. This fact becomes ap- 
parent when the grades of each student are 
averaged, and average grades tabulated by 
class on a three-division scale. The results 
stated in per cents follow. 


Class 

Per Cent with Mean Grade of 
85-100 70-84 50-69 

I and II 

51.4 

48.6 

00.0 

III 

35.5 

63.2 

1.3 

IV 

18.4 

69.2 

12.4 

V 

8.3 

66.7 

25.0 

Total 

23.8 

66.3 

9.9 


This distribution is not a matter of chance; 
neither is it “normal” in the sense in which 
the Superintendent used the term. On the 
contrary, strong biases were at work. The 
class I and class II students received more 
than twice as many grades in the 85-100 cate- 
gory as probability indicated they would have 
if chance factors alone were operating. On 
the other hand, class V boys and girls were 
given about one third as many grades be- 
tween 85-100 as they should have received if 
no bias had been present (8.3 per cent ob- 
served against 23.6 per cent expected). If 
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these figures are stated in terms of opportu- 
nity, it is clear that, on the average, the 
higher an adolescent’s class position, the bet- 
ter his chances are to receive high grades. 
Conversely, the lower one’s position in the 
prestige structure, the more likely the ado- 
lescent is to receive low grades. To be sure, a 
real differential factor in the home environ- 
ment may be conditioning the child’s re- 
sponse to the school situation in each class, 
but this does not invalidate the relationship 
between class and grades. 

Failures are biased toward lower class pu- 
pils in an even more striking way than arc 
grades, as the following tabulation of the 29 
students who failed one or more courses in 
1941-1942 shows. 



Number 

Number 

Per Cent 


of 


of 

Class 

Students 

, 

Failures 

Failures 

I and II 

35 

1 

2.9 

III 

146 

4 

2.7 

IV 

183 

18 

10.0 

V 

26 

6 

23.1 

Total 

390 

29 

7.4 


When we discovered this relationship be- 
tween failures and class position, wc analyzed 
the grade records of 495 adolescents who had 
completed at least one semester of high 
school. Class II had only 1 failure; this stu- 
dent repeated the course. There w<"re 8 fail- 
ures in class III (5.5 per cent) ; 5 oi the 8 re- 
peated the course, 2 took substitutes, and 1 
was in the out-of-school group. There were 
63 failures in class IV (27 per cent) ; 38 stu- 
dents failed one course; 14, two; 7, three; and 
4, four. Twenty -one of the 63 failures in class 
IV continued in school, and 42, exactly two- 
thirds, dropped out after they received a fail- 
ing grade in one or more subjects. Of the one- 
third in .school, 39 per cent repeated the 
course failed, and 61 per cent took a sub- 
stitute. 

Sixty-four of the 72 class V boys and girls 
(89 per cent) who completed one or more 
semesters of high school had failed one or 
more courses; 62 of the 64 left school the sub- 


sequent semester, the two exceptions being 
freshman girls who took a substitute course. 
Thus, no class V adolescent repeated a course. 

Is failure in the lower classes linked with 
lack of intellectual capacity? We tried to an- 
swer this question objectively by comparing 
intelligence test scores with class position. 
The Otis Group Intelligence Test, Advanced 
Examination: Form A was given to all stu- 
dents by the high school principal shortly 
after they enrolled. The scores 507 adolescents 
made on this test were obtained. These intel- 
ligence quotients averaged considerably 
higher than the general population of the 
United States, as the following comparison 


shows. 



General 

LQ, 

Elmtown 

Population 

Range 

Number 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

120-139 

38 

7.5 

9.0 

111-119 

180 

35.5 

16.0 

91-110 

269 

53.0 

50.0 

70-90 

20 

4.0 

23.0 

Total 

507 

100.0 

98.0 


In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the Elmtown sample has a slightly lower per- 
centage in the 120-and-above category than 
the general population, but more than twice 
as high a percentage in the lll-to-119 range, 
and only about one sixth as many in the 70-90 
group. If we assume that those with an LQ. 
below 90 were unable to do high school work, 
a very doubtful as.su mption, then there were 
only 20 with this arbitrarily asserted inability. 
Eighteen of the 20 belonged to classes IV and 
V, as Table I shows. 

Table 1 

Intelligence Test Scores by Class 


Class 


IQ. 

1 and II 

III 

IV 

V 

120-139 

8 

19 

ll' 

0 

111-119 

15 

72 

82 

11 

91-110 

12 

59 

128 

70 

70-90 

0 

2 

8 

10 

Total 

35 

152 

229 

91 
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In so far as class V was involved, only 11 per 
cent of the adolescents for whom we had 
scores had an I.Q. below 90, but 89 per cent of 
those who completed a semester or more of 
high school failed at least one course. Al- 
though intelligence was associated signifi- 
cantly with class position, the degree of asso- 
ciation was not high enough to account for 
the concentration of failures in class V. Nei- 
ther was it great enough to attribute the high 
grades in classes I and II to the intellectual 
capacity of this prestige level. 

Behind the stark figures of grades received 
in courses and scores made on intelligence 
tests lies the Elmtown social system. The cul- 
ture complex associated with classes I, II, and 
III trains boys and girls to respond positively 
to competitive situations such as that pre- 
sented by examinations and intelligence tests. 
Experience imbues them with a need for per- 
sonal achievement that is expressed in their 
constant search for success, teaching them 
from infancy to face each new situation ag- 
gressively and to overcome it to the best of 
their ability. When they take a test, whether 
it is arithmetic or intelligence, they normally 
try to do their best on it, for their ego is on 
trial and they must make good, and they gen- 
erally do. On the other hand, the class V ado- 
lescent has been subjected to a family and 
class culture in which failure, worry, and 
frustration are common. He has not been 
trained at home to do his best in school. His 
parents have not ingrained in him the idea 
that he must make good grades if he is to be 
a success in life. Moreover, the class system 
as it functions in the school does not help him 
to overcome the poor training he has received 
at home and in the neighborhood. We believe 
that such factors as these have as much influ- 
ence on the differences observed in the test 
scores as “native intelligence,” but this is es- 
sentially an impression — an impression, how- 
ever, based on evidence accumulated in Elm- 
town. 

# • • 

In the Elmtown social system the school is 
used on occasion by ambitious parents to fur- 
ther their own designs. The two upper classes 


generally assume that good grades, school 
prizes, student ofHces, and prominence in 
scholastic affairs are their natural due. New 
teachers soon learn from their associations 
with other teachers, townspeople, parents, 
and adolescents “who is who” and what one 
should or should not do to avoid trouble. 
Trouble, a constant fear among the high 
school teachers, takes many forms which 
range from adverse reports by students to 
their parents to threats in Board meetings to 
dismiss so-and-so for such-and-such. Teach- 
ers, if they arc surcessful, act judiciously in 
their relations with the children of the pow- 
erful; on appropriate occasions they look the 
other way. •^Teachers experienced in the sys- 
tem warn newcomers about this boy or that 
girl. Narratives, gossip, a hint here, a warning 
there, remarks in faculty meetings, give the 
teacher some understanding of the situation. 

When controls implicit in the class system 
do not suffice to give persons in the two 
higher classes what they desire for their chil- 
dren, direct pressures are applicd.^A family 
struggling to maintain favorable prestige re- 
lies upon the children to bring home good 
grades, and, if the family is in a position to 
cxertf pressure on the school, it sees that they 
do receive high grades. Dozens of stories were 
told by Elmtowners of occurrences of this 
kind, not once or twice, but repeatedly. Two 
members of the Board were accused of bring- 
ing direct pressure on certain teachers to give 
their children high grades. Another member 
suggested that the President of the Board fire 
a certain teacher because he had made his 
daughter stay after school to complete an as- 
signment. 

It is believed widely in classes IV and V, 
and to a somewhat lesser extent in class III, 
that the grades a student receives arc deter- 
mined by the position of his parents in the 
social structure rather than by his ability or 
his indusiriousness. This belief is not without 
foundation, as is generally the case when one 
encounters a persistent belief illustrated by 
one story after another, over a number of 
years of questionable grading practices in re- 
lation to the children of prominent families. 
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WHO PARTICIPATES IN 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES? 

Twenty-three extracurricular activities that 
range from organized athletics to the school 
paper arc supported actively hy the student 
body. Potentially a boy can belong to eleven 
dilTcrcnt organizations and a girl to twelve. 
In spite of the number of activities and the 
wide range of interests they represent, one 
student out of three does not participate in 
any extracurricular activity. The percentage 
of participation or non-participation is asso- 
ciated very strongly with class position, as the 
following tabulation shows: 

Class Participation Non-Participation 


I and II 100.0 00.0 

III 75.3 24.7 

IV 57.4 42.6 

V 27.0 73.0 

Total 65.9 34.1 


Adolc.sccnts from the higher classes are in 
far more activities than those from the lower 
classes, and the girls arc in more than the 
boys. Eighteen girls are in six or seven activi- 
ties. Nine of the 18 come from class II, 6 
from class 111, and 3 from class IV. Since 
there arc only 14 girls in class IT, but 73 in 
class III, and 111 in class IV, it is easy to see 
that a much higher proportion of cla'.s II girls 
enter as many activities as they desire and 
give the impression to the other girls that 
“they arc in everything” as they, indeed, tend 
to be. The hyperactive class III girls represent 
only 9 per cent of the girls in this class, 
moreover, they tend to be scattered in more 
activities so their presence in an activu » is not 
.so conspicuous. The three class IV girls in 
cither six or seven activities represent less 
tl.an 4 per cent of the girls in the class; there- 
fore, the roles they play are really dilferent 
from those the average girl in this stratum 
plays. Boys do not become involved in as 
many activities as girls. No boy participates 
in more than four, and only two are in this 
many — one a class II, the other a class IV 



member. The class II boys average almost 
twice as many activities as the class III boys, 
as Table II shows. 

Table II 

Mhax Number of Extracurricular 
Activities Participated in 
BY Sex and Class 


Class 

Boys 

Girls 

I and II 

1.8 

3.9 

III 

1.1 

2.0 

IV 

0.8 

1.0 

V 

0.6 

0.1 

Total 

1.0 

1.4 


Participation in all extracurricular activi- 
ties, except boys’ athletics, is biased in favor 
of some classes and against others. Moreover, 
each club is class-graded. For example, the 
Hcnnc Makers’ Club is composed predomi- 
nantly of class IV girls (60 per cent). Class II 
girls avoid it; two, or 4 per cent, of the mem- 
bership, are in it. The French Club, in con- 
trast, is e.ssentially a class 11 group, 60 per 
cent, whereas only 2 cla.ss IV girls belong to 
it. I'hc Library Club is weighted heavily with 
class TIPs, 71 per cent. The Future Farmers 
of America is its counterpart among the boys 
— 60 per cent from Class III. 

A class IV girl summarized the effect of the 
class system in the high s .hool on the lower 
ranking boys and girls, in so far as it pertains 
to extraLiirricular activities, when she said: 

Frankly, for a lot of us there is nothing 
here but just going to classes, listening to 
llic teacher, reciting, studying, and going 
home again. We are pushed out of things. 
There is a group of girls here who think 
they arc higher than us. They look down 
on us. I won’t mention any names, but they 
are a group of girls from the higher fami- 
hcs. They have a club that is supposed to 
be outside of school, but it’s really in the 
school. They just go from one club to the 
other and hog all of the offices. They’re in 
all the activities. They talk about what 
they’re doing, what they’re going to do, and 
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they won’t pay any attention to us. They 
snub us and they won’t talk to us. Some of 
them will speak to us sometimes, but most 
of the time they just ignore us. I’d like to 
be in the school activities and the school 
plays, go to the dances, and things like that, 
but they make us feel like we’re not 
wanted. I went to some of the activities 
when I first started high school. Last year, 
I was in the Home Makers’ and the Cheer 
Club, but they ignored me. Now I’m not 
in anything. If we go to the high school 
dances, nobody will dance with us. They 


dance among themselves and have a good 
time and we’re nobody. If we go to the 
football games, it’s the same way. Those 
Cheer Club girls are supposed to sit to- 
gether at a game and root, but they don’t. 
They break up into little groups and, if 
you’re not in one of the groups, you’re left 
out of things. 

As she said this, she turned her palms up- 
ward, shrugged her shoulders and said, 
“Well, why go? We’re made to feel out of 
place and that’s the way it is.” 


44 • Class Bias In the "Midwest" School 


Many persons believe that Warner and his associates have exaggerated— if, indeed, they 
have not imagined— the middle-class bias of the school. This point of view receives some 
support from the study of the “Midwest” school, by the psychologists Roger Barker, 
Herbert Wright, Jack Nall, and Phil Schoggen. These authors report in the following 
passage that they could find no evidence of class bias in tlie school in “Midwest.” 

We must ask ourselves, therefore, whether “Elmtown” or “Midwest” is more typical 
of the public school throughout the nation. At the present time, we simply do not have 
the evidence required to answer the question conclusively. In this situation we can 
profitably draw on our own experience and that of our friends and associates in con- 
sidering this problem. A careful reading of the following selection, however, reveals the 
authors’ opinion that the lack of class bias in the “Midwest” school can be explained by 
conditions which would not prevail except in a small village community. 

It is interesting and somewhat disturbing to find that Barker and his coworkers 
apparently believe that the lack of professional training characteristic of the “Midwest” 
teachers has resulted in “wider values and a greater tolerance of individual difference 
than is frequently found among professional educators.” 


A. major question is this: Does the Midwest 
school promote the values and teach the skills 
of a limited section of the class structure of 


the town ? Does the school have a class bias ? 

The members of the School Board of Mid- 
west are of Classes I and II; the teachers are 


[From Roger G. Barker et a/., “There Is No Class Bias in Our School,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, 27 (Feb. 1950): 109-110. Reprinted by permission of the authors and Progressive Edu- 
cation, For a description of Midwest, sec Chapter 5.] 
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predominantly of Class II. The class positions 
of the grade school children and their parents 
is given in the tabulation below. 


Social 

* 

School 

Class 

Parents 

Children 

1 

15 

12 

II 

38 

27 

III 

25 

25 


Although the school board members have a 
higher class position than either the teachers 
or the pupils and their families, they exert 
little class biased influence over the school. 
This is true for a number of reasons. First, 
there is liltle disagreement between the social 
classes of Midwest as to the functions and the 
functioning of the school in the community 
Class I parents do not aspire to different edu- 
cational opportunities for their children than 
do Class II and Class III parents. This is ex- 
emplified by the fact that no children of 
Midwest are sent to private schools or sum- 
mer camps. 

A second reason why there is little class 
bias in the Midwest school arises from the 
professional and class position of the teachers. 
The teachers of Midwest are predominantly 
in Class II, but they have close connections 
with both Class I and Class III. Class II peo- 
ple generally support the oScial ideology that 
class distinctions are undesirable and arc to 
be combatted. There are indication r, that this 
view is strong among the teachers. Midwest’s 
teachers have the inclination and are in a po- 
sition to act as buffers against possible undue 
pressures from cither Class I or Class III. 
They have the strength to do this, too. 

For one thing, teaching in Midwest is not 
highly professionalized. The teacher*; arc not 
members of a close, isolated, insecure profes- 
sional group with strong attachments to aca- 
demic and upper class values. Not a single 
teacher is a member of the NEA, and until 
the new superintendent provided the leader- 
ship, no teacher of Midwest had attended a 
refresher course for years. The three class- 
room teachers are married women; two of 
them live on farms. Two of the three special- 
ized teachers of music and athletics are men. 


one of whom has extra-curricular farming in- 
terests. The teachers of Midwest arc not 
heavily dependent upon professional status 
for security and satisfactions; most of them 
are firmly established in the community inde- 
pendently of their professional position as 
teachers. Furthermore few if any Midwest 
teachers arc using the teaching profession as 
a ladder on which to reach higher class posi- 
tions. Most of them are solid, middle aged 
citizens with the independence to stand up 
for their convictions. 

Besides providing strength, lack of profes- 
sionalization and lack of social mobility ap- 
pear to lead to wider values and a greater tol- 
erance of individual differences than is fre- 
quently found among professional educators. 
While Mrs. Arnold is concerned about the 
poor reading of sixth-grader David, she docs 
not see his life as ruined by this deficiency; 
she sees his qualities of physical strength, re- 
liability, initiative, and skill with animals as 
likely to make him an excellent farmer — an 
occupation which she fully approves. The 
teachers of Midwest do not have the technical 
security many would consider desirable. All 
of them are relatively unsophisticated in tech- 
nical, pedagogical matters. On the other 
hand, they have a wide scale of values and a 
broad tolerance that arc unfortunately often 
lacking in highly professionalized teachers. 

Whatever the limitations of Midwest’s 
teachers, they do not represent any particular 
class or a classless professional group within 
the community. If the function of teachers is 
to create anxieties in pupils and to set them 
on a quest for social mobility, Midwest teach- 
ers do a poor job. On the other hand, if the 
function of teachers is to teach children the 
values and skills of a wide sector of the com- 
munity, Midwest’s teachers do a good job. 

Another factor that operates to reduce class 
pressures in Midwest’s school is the intimate 
knowledge many teachers have of -each pupil. 
Three of the six teachers have lived in the 
community or the neighborhood for many 
years. There is available to them, and to the 
newer teachers as well, an extensive "cumu- 
lative record” on most children. This record 
is found in the community communication 
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network; it consists of anecdotes, family back- 
ground material, and reputation data. Al- 
though some of it is not reliable, much of it 
can be verified by independent observers and 
judges. 

The children of Midwest are not strangers 
to their teachers. This factor can hardly be 
overemphasized. Studies in social perception 
indicate that upon brief acquaintance an indi- 
vidual is perceived in accordance with such 
superficial features as his physique, his dress, 
his gestures, his language, etc., all of which 
are highly class determined. Upon further ac- 
quaintance, surface features lose their signifi- 
cance for perception and persons are seen in 
accordance with deeper personality and char- 
acter traits. Studies of race relations, for ex- 
ample, have shown that initial contacts often 
lead to generalized, superficial, biased per- 
ception of racial groups, while intimate, per- 
sonal contacts with individuals of the same 
races arc governed by entirely different per- 
ceptual cases. This mechanism operates in all 
inter-personal contacts. 

The teacher who has brief contacts with 
many children will inevitably behave toward 
them in accordance with easily perceived sur- 
face characteristics. One such prominent 
characteristic is the class position of the child. 
On the other hand the teacher who knows a 
child and his background well, will inevitably 
behave toward him more in accordance with 
his deeper behavior characteristics. No matter 
what the class biases of Midwest teachers 
might be, it is inevitable that they should be 
less influential in guiding the teachers’ reac- 
tions to children than in a larger school where 
teacher-pupil contacts are necessarily more 
superficial. 

Finally, the smallness of the school provides 
a strong deterrent to incipient class-biased in- 
fluences. The full program of school activities 
requires the participalion of almost every 
child. The Midwest school does not have the 
resources to be as selective as it might wish to 
be. Like the community, the school requires 
wide participation by its members. This ne- 
cessitates the acceptance of widely differing 
children, not only with respect to social class, 
but with respect to age, sex, and ability as 


well. There arc no segregated classes in Mid- 
west or in its school. The children begin early 
to adjust to the realities of human differences. 

For these and other reasons, it is difficult 
to find evidence that privileges' are bestowed 
in the Midwest school according to class level. 
An inventory of the children who were 
placed in positions of leadership or honor 
throughout a year is as follows: 


Social Class 

Positions of Prestige 

I 

15 

II 

26 

III 

39 

Negro 

3 


The stage which Midwest provides for its 
children to play their parts upon is not differ- 
ent, in principle, from that provided by 
larger, more complicated communities. It 
provides the same kinds of conditions as they, 
including social classes. However, Midwest s 
stage is smaller and its settings less numerous 
and varied. This does not mean that life is 
less stimulating and rich for Mi(!Kvest chil- 
dren than for city children. In fact the con- 
trary appears to be true. Midwest children not 
only^b^ve the run of the stage but are pressed 
to act in most of its settings. When the com- 
pany of actors is small, each must play more 
than one part. Meagerness and dullness enter 
a child’s world when the stage becomes so 
large and complex that his life can encom- 
pass only one or a few of its diverse settings, 
making segregation, selectivity and special- 
ization necessary. Meagerness and dullness 
occur, also, when the community is so ho- 
mogeneous as to lack stimulating diversity. 
We do not know what degree of community 
differentiation is maximally effective, but the 
town of Midwest cannot be far from this 
point for grade school children. Our observa- 
tions suggest that the social classes of Mid- 
west by providing one kind of variety enrich 
the lives of its children and contribute toward 
their democratic socialization. There is more 
than a grain of truth in the widespread belief 
that the Midwests of America contribute val- 
ued characteristics to the American outlook 
and the American personality. It is an impor- 
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tant research problem to determine more ex- 
actly the sources of these contributions. It is 
not unlikely that the paradoxical relation be- 


tween the community class structure and the 
classlcssness of the individual’s experiences 
during development is important here. 


45 • Class Bias in Intelligence Tests 


We have noted that the tendency of many lower-class pupils to withdraw from school is 
usually exi^laincd on the ground that these young people lack the ability to do good 
school w’ork. That this explanation is not entirely true was shown by evidence cited in 
Selection 38. Nevertheless, as measured by intelligence tests, the academic ability of the 
average high-school graduate does exceed that of about 85 percent of those who drop out 
of school before graduation. * Eckert and Marshall, after noting this fact, go on to say; 

These differences are not surprising in view of the fact that such tests have been 
constructed to predict success in academic work; they simply show that the schools 
of the Slate have ordinarily made provision for only one type of excellence. Pupils 
whose strengths may lie in other directions do not fit well in a scheme of educa- 
tion that stakes everything on the success of boys and girls in a series of written 
examinations, t 

Thus these authors align themselves with tlie position taken by Hand in Selection 37. 

But Allison Davis, in the following passage, more directly attacks die customary 
explanation for the large percentage of dropouts among lower-class boys and girls. For 
Davis asserts that most int^ lligence tests are strongly biased against lower-class children. 
In order to understand his argument, it is necessary to recall tliat intelligence tests 
measure not native ability but learf.ed behavior. The theory is that these tests are meas- 
ures of native ability, because everyone has had an equal opportunity to learn the items 
sclectf'd for inclusion. It is precisely this theory that Davis attacks. He claims that many 
of the test items in most of our intelligence tests are based upon middle-class culture. 
Hence middle-class boys and girls have had ample opportunity to familiarize themselves 
widi diese items, but lower-class boys and girls have not. 

At the present time, Davis' p.i.sition in this matter is unacceptable to many psy- 
chologists. It has been suggested that his work, and that of his colleagues, in the field of 
mental testing is based on the unacknowledged assumption that there are no significant 
differences in intelligence among these large class groups. Hence, it is claimed, they have 
simply rejected all items that reveal such differences. Again, we do not yet possess the 
evidence required to resolve the issue conclusively. But Davis' arguments certainly 

* Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas A. Marshall, Youth Leave School, McGraw-Hill, 1939, 

p. 50, 

t Ibid,, p. 51. 
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demand serious attention. Thirty years ago many psychologists held, on the basis of 
intelligence tests, that racial groups differed significantly in native intelligence. Since that 
time, it has been generally concluded that these apparent differences were largely caused 
by differences in cultural environments. There is a selective factor— due to social mobility- 
in social classes that is not present in ethnic groups. Nevertheless, it is necessary to 
be exceedingly careful in making judgments about the comi)arative native intelligence 
of social groups when these groups have been subjected to very different cultural 
environments. 

It is hardly necessary to add tliat Davis’ conclusions, if they are confirmed, are 
highly important, for they would compel a thorough re-examination of the thesis that the 
relative failure of lower-class children to do well in school is the natural result of poor 
native capacity. Indeed, they might do much more. If it should be demonstrated that 
there is no significant difference in the native intelligence of lower-class and middle- 
class children, the moral justifications for the entire system of social classes might be 
enormously weakened. 


^^eccnt research indicates that many slum 
children, who do poorly in school and on 
present intelligence tests, have higher real (or 
native) intelligence than many individuals 
whose home training enables them to do well 
on school-types of learning. Thus to measure 
real intelligence we need tests which will not 
be based primarily upon school-training and 
school-problems. 

The previous test-makers have felt that the 
quickest way to predict a person’s chances for 
success in school or college was to test him 
with school-type problems — not with exactly 
the same problems which he had studied in 
school, but with problems very similar to 
school problems, and whose solution was 
greatly aided by school training. The result 
has been to make the tests useless for measur- 
ing real intelligence in the lower socio-eco- 
nomic groups. “Identical” twins have exactly 
the same hereditary (innate) intelligence. Yet 
on the present tests, as Professors Newman, 
Freeman, and Holzingcr found at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago some years ago, identical 


twins show a marked difference in their 
“l.Q.’s” whenever one twin has been reared 
in a well-to-do home, and his identical twin 
has been reared in a working family. The 
tests always define the particular twin reared 
in the lower socio-economic group as “less in- 
telligent.” But in fact, their innate (heredi- 
tary) intelligence is exactly the same, we 
know! Thus the best scientific test has made 
it clear that the differences in schooling and 
social environment between the middle and 
lower socio-economic groups account for the 
difference between their average “I.Q.’s” on 
the present tests. 

Because these present tests are limited to 
school-type problems, they fail to tap many 
important kinds of mental ability. The pres- 
ent tests assume, in fact, a static American 
society, and a static school curriculum. They 
predict only those mental activities which arc 
necessary for success in the present narrow 
kinds of school subjects. The present types of 
intelligence tests have been “validated” with 
respect to a school curriculum whose basic 


[From Allison Davis, **Education for the Conservation of Human Resources,” Progressive 
Education, 27 (May 1950): 221-224, Reprinted by permission of the author and Progressive 

Education,^ 
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activities were set up many generations ago, a 
curriculum which is recognized by educators 
to be overacademic, trite, and virtually static* 

Modern civilization, however, by its very 
nature requires the constant development of 
abilities and types of skills, far broader than 
those emphasized at any school. Our society 
is changing rapidly; we do not know, there- 
fore, what kinds of mental skills may be re- 
quired of the average American a decade 
ahead. The Army, for instance, had to de- 
mand a quite new pattern of abilities and 
skills of its infantry and “cavalry” during the 
last war. The public school, therefore, in a 
country which, like ours requires increasing 
productiveness, must aim to discover many 
kinds of talent in its pupils and to develop 
these different abilities by training. 

To aid in the search for a fair and broader 
test of intelligence, a group at the University 
of Chicago, under the chairmanship of the 
author, have been carefully studying for the 
last five years the present intelligence tests, 
problem by problem. They have also experi- 
mented with pupils from the highest socio- 
economic levels, and with pupils from the low- 
est socio-economic groups, in order to learn 
how to measure real intelligence, apart from 
training. The results are dramatic in many 
cases. 

First, with the help of Pr. Kenneth Eells, 
we studied ten of the most popular “group- 
tests of intelligence.” We found that in every 
one of these ten, which included the intelli- 
gence-tests most widely used in public 
schools, a large proportion of the problems 
were answered correctly more often by pupils 
from the higher socio-economic groups than 
by those from the lowest income groups. On 
seven of the ten tests, more than sev^fity per 
cent of the problems showed the upper socio- 
economic group “superior.” On four of the 
ten tests the higher socio-economic groups did 
better on ninety per cent of the problems. Not 
one of these tests, moreover, included any 
problem on which the lower socio-economic 
group came out superior to the higher socio- 
economic group. 

This socio-economic bias in present intel- 


ligence tests may be illustrated by one prob- 
lem which required the student to know the 
term, “sonata” — a word which clearly will be 
heard more frequently in homes of the higher 
socio-economic groups. On this problem, sev- 
enty-eight per cent of the higher socio-eco- 
nomic group got the correct answer, but only 
twenty-eight per cent of the lower socio- 
economic group answered correctly I 

REMOVING CULTURAL BIAS 

Soon we began to experiment with various 
methods of removing this cultural bias from 
the present kinds of test questions. Our aim 
was to use only such words, giammatical con- 
struction, and situatioiis as were about equally 
common in the environments of all socio- 
economic gioups. For scientific standards re- 
quire that, if we wish to measure real, native 
intelligence, it is absolutely essential that the 
environmental element (i.e., the training ob- 
tained by the child in the home or school on 
such problems) should be about the same for 
all socio-economic groups. That is to say, one 
must find problems on which all individuals 
taking the test have had approximately the 
same amount of training and experience. 
Otherwise, one cannot measure real intelli- 
gence. 

First, with the advice and help of Professor 
Ernest A. Haggard, we experimented by 
using quite familiar words and situations, 
while keeping the basic mental activity the 
same as in the original test problem. We 
worked on the main types of problems used 
in the present tests. These types are: 

1. Analogies (such as “Finger is to hand as 
toe is to what?”) 

2. Opposites (such as “What is the oppo- 
site of intelligent?”) 

3. Similarities (such as “What word docs 
not belong with the others — avocado; 
pomegranate; persimmon; broccoli?”) 

Then we expressed these same types of men- 
tal problems in more familiar words and ex- 
periences. 

In many cases, a startling increase in the 
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intelligence-rating of the lower socio-eco- 
nomic group resulted. One of the two most 
difficult types of verbal problem for the lower 
socio-economic group on the present tests, 
had been analogies. We took a problem like 
this: 

A symphony is to a composer as a book is to 
( ) ( ) sculptor ( ) author 

( ) musician ( ) man 

and made it 

A baker goes with bread as a carpenter 
goes with 

( ) a saw ( ) a house ( ) a spoon 
( ) a nail ( ) a man 

We then gave both socio-economic groups 
practice on similar problems, and offered a 
movie ticket for good work on both the old 
and the new problems. Both groups, there- 
fore, had the same practice and same promise 
of a reward. 

Wc actually found that our new problem, 
using fair and simple words, such as “baker,” 
“spoon,” “nail,” was a tougher intellectual 
problem for both the high and the low socio- 
economic groups. Our problem was much 
more difficult for both groups and therefore a 
better test of ability. 

In addition, wc also found that there was 
no difference in the percentage of the upper 
and lower socio-economic groups who an- 
swered our problem correctly. On the present- 
test problem about “symphony, composer,” 
etc., eighty-one per cent of the upper socio- 
economic group answered correctly, while 
only fifty-two per cent of the lower group 
were correct. We were able to remove the 
socio-economic bias in this type of problem, 
for fifty per cent of each group answered our 
problem correctly. 

We found this same kind of improvement 
in the lower socio-economic group, whether 
we experimented with young children, or 
with those of high-school age; whether we 
tested white slum children, colored slum chil- 
dren, or foreign-background groups. The cul- 
tural bias in the present tests works in the 
same way for all colors, nationality-groups, 
and ages 


The hardest kind of intelligence-test prob- 
lem has been the syllogism, such as: 

A is shorter than B 
B is shorter than C. Therefoic, 

{ J B taller than C 
( ) A is as tall asBorC 
( ) Ais shorter than C. 

l‘hc last choice, of course is correct. We 
changed this type of problem and gave the 
same practice and reward to both socio-eco- 
nomic levels or, both problems. Our new 
problem read, 

/im can )iit harder than Bill, Bill can hit 
harder than Ted, so which is true? 

{ ) Ted can hit harder than Bill 

( ) Bill can hit as hard as Jim and Ted 
( ) Jim can hit harder than Ted 

Of course, the last choice is correct. 

On the type of syllogism in the present 
tests, sixty-seven per cent of the higher socio- 
economic group, but only forty-^ve per cent 
of the lower group got the correct answer. On 
our problem, there was no significant differ- 
ence between the percentages correct in the 
tw6 socio-economic groups. Yet wc kept the 
basic mental problem in our version exactly 
the same as in the “standard” tests. 

To clinch our case— now that we knew 
how to remove the cultural bias from tlic 
present test problems— wc checked our work 
by seeing whether we could deliberately make 
a problem much harder for the lower socio- 
economic group — whether, that is, we could 
“prove” that the lower socio-economic group 
was “inferior” in intelligence. So we took a 
problem like this from the present tests, 

A person who by mistake hits another per- 
son should 

{ ) say he did not ( ) forget it 
( ) say nothing ( ) leave 

( ) pardon 

To make this problem unfair to the lower 
socio-economic group by introducing a verbal 
and cultural bias, Davis and Haggard made 
it read, 
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A child who unintentionally injures an- 
other child should 

( ) deny it ( ) ma\e amends ( ) flee 
( )be reticent ( ) ignore it 

By using unfamiliar “literary** language, and 
making reading as well as vocabulary very 
important in the solution of our problem, we 
discriminated very severely against the lower 
socio-economic group. On the answers to the 
first problem, there was a difference between 
the two socio-economic groups of only twelve 
percentage points. On the problem which we 
experimentally made less familiar to the 
lower socio-economic group, they came out 
«hirty-two percentage points below the upper 
socio-economic group. 

Yet the basic mental problem, apart from 
the language used, was the same in both 
questions. The diflcrcncc between them was 


merely a verbal one, that between familiar 
Anglo-Saxon words and fancy “literary** 
words. 

Thus we demonstrated the familiar tech- 
nique used by test-makers for making prob- 
lems “harder,” which is nothing more than a 
technique of resorting to obscure words and 
situations, in order to get problems which 
will “weed out’* a great many of the individ- 
uals “tested.” But v/e now know that such 
test-problems employ an artifact to “weed 
out” the “smart” from the “dumb.” They use 
chiefly those words, situations, pictures, and 
experiences which are much more familiar to 
individuals who have grown up in the mid- 
dle and upper socio-economic groups. Thus 
the present tests measure the cultural and eco- 
nomic opportunities which the child or adult 
has had; they do not measure his real intel- 
ligence. 


46 • The Need for Curriculum Reforms 


In the following selection, Allison Davis develops the position taken by Harold Hand 
(Selection 37) that the school must provide a curriculum adapted to the interests and 
needs of all of its pupils. To some extent this passage supports Davis* earlier contention 
that the school, as a result of its middle-class orientation, severely limits the educational 
opportunities of the lower-class boy and girl. But it also suggests that the present curricu- 
lum is too narrow to develop maj.y of the abilities necessary to attainment even in the 
middle-class culture. 

According to Davis, the central educational value represented by the current cur- 
riculum of the school is verbal comprehension and fluency. He grants that children 
must be taught to read. But he objects to die emphasis now placed upon reading because 
he believes that reading stimulates only a narrow range of thought processes. As Davis 
sees it, the pupil is in school in order that he may “Icam how to think, to develop his 
reason, his insight, his invention, his imagination." Tfiis he can do best through analyzing 
of his own experience and so learning to draw correct inferences from it. Thus, although 
Davis does not believe that reading, at least in the early years of school, is the primary 
medium of education, he does advocate an essentially intellectual conception of the 
educational process. 

As suggested earlier in the chapter, at some point in your study, you should 
examine the view presented here in relation to the various conceptions of the social 
function of education presented in Chapter 12. 
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Just as the culture of a particular social-class 
group influences the emotional system of the 
human individual reared in that group, so 
docs that culture likewise guide his mental 
activities. 

• • • 

The present intelligence tests offer one of 
many instances, to be found in the public 
schools, of the arbitrary restriction of the 
goals of the pupils* learning to a very narrow 
range of activities. The people who devise 
and teach the curricula of the public schools 
arc nearly all middle class. More than 95 per 
cent of the teachers in the communities in 
New England, the deep South, and the 
Midwest . . . are middle class. Like any par- 
ticular culture, that of the middle class em- 
phasizes a rather narrow range of mental 
abilities and problems. 

The culture of the school, therefore, se- 
lects only mental problems which are highly 
valued in middle-class life, and which appear 
to provide adaptive training for those who 
wish to learn the skills and values of the adult 
culture. If we wish to train a wide range of 
mental activities in the pupil, however, we 
need to ask ourselves at least the following 
questions: 

1. Docs the public school emphasize a 
range of mental problems and skills which is 
too narrow to develop most of the abilities 
necessary for attainment even in middle-class 
culture itself.? 

2. Docs the public school select a range of 
mental problems and skills which is so nar- 
row that the school fails to develop much of 
the mental potential of lower-class pupils .? 

• • • 

From his middle-class culture, learned from 
his parents, teachers, and friends, both the 
teacher and the professor of education have 
learned to regard certain mental interests and 


skills, certain moral values, as the “best,” or 
“most cultured,’* or “most intelligent.” 
Granted that, for this society, the basic moral 
values of middle-class people may be the most 
adaptive for survival, it docs not follow that 
present-day middle-class academic skills and 
goals are most effective in developing the in- 
tellectual, imaginative, and problem-solving 
activities of human beings. 

The school culture itself is a narrow selec- 
tion of a few highly traditional activities and 
skills, arbitrarily taken from middle-class cul- 
ture as a broader whole. To cite a case, the 
skills most highly valued by middle-class peo- 
ple are verbal comprehension and fluency. It 
is probable, however, that these skills do not 
require very high-level mental ability for 
those who live in either upper-middle-class or 
upper-class culture. Verbal tasks probably lie 
somewhere about at mid-point of the diffi- 
culty-range of intellectual skills. Many types 
of invention, of creativeness, of analytical or- 
ganization, and indeed of symbolic manipu- 
lation are certainly more rare and more val- 
uable to mankind than is skill in standard 
English, or standard French, or standard Ger- 
man. 

• • • 

Just as we have been taught by our narrow 
academic culture both to stereotype our intel- 
ligence-tcst problems, and to accord the high- 
est educational value to linguistic training, so 
also we have been led by scholastic culture to 
overrate reading as a means of developing 
mental processes. Reading is made the basis 
of the child’s mental training in the first 
.school years. Upon this basis he is usually 
segregated into one of the classroom’s or 
the school’s homogeneous “ability-groups.” 
Through his early classroom experiences in 
learning to read, and through the accompany- 
ing prestige or stigma he meets in the class- 
room, the child’s basic concept of his mental 
adequacy is learned. 


[From Allison Davis, Social Class Influences upon Learning, Harvard University Press, 
copyright 1948 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, pp. 38, 88-95, 97-100. 

Reprinted by permission.] 
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Docs reading deserve this high place in the 
first three or four years of schooling? My ob- 
servations and interviews in nearly five hun- 
dred classrooms during the last four years 
lead me to Houbt that reading helps the 
young child learn to solve the more basic 
types of mental problems. In our schools, 
reading consists chiefly of learning to recog- 
nize written symbols, to pronounce them, and 
to paraphrase them. These trainings are ear- 
ned on in the classroom day in and day out, 
year after year, and receive greatest emphasis 
from the teacher. Yet it seems clear to me that 
they stimulate only a very narrow range of 
thought-processes. 

The hypotheses to be tested by research 
upon reading include first those having to do 
with concept-formation. Docs his reading in 
school help the young child to learn most of 
his words and most of his concepts? Does not 
the school practice in reading concern itself 
chiefly with the learning of symbols and the 
ordering of symbols? If this is true, does this 
undue emphasis upon symbols result from 
the fact that other types of experience in the 
classroom are too limited to develop most 
areas of concept-formation and reasoning? 

The second group of hypotheses concerns 
the experiences symbolized by the written 
signs which the child learns to read in school. 
We have only to look at the books used in 
the first three or four grades to recognize that 
the experiences symbolized are far more sim- 
ple than those which the child has already 
met in his daily life. In the first grade, he 
learns to read “I see the boy” long after he has 
learned to speak and to think in complex- 
compound sentences, or to outwit his father 
or mother in family arguments, or to solve 
some problems in intelligence tests nhich 
his parents cannot solve I The same child who 
has to spend months learning to recognize 
those types of verbal symbols which give chil- 
dren most trouble — ^the symbols for abstract 
experiences, pronouns, and verbal auxiliaries 
—has already been speaking and understand- 
ing these same words in conversation for 
years! 

Now it is well and necessary for a six-year- 


old to learn to read the written symbols, “I 
see a cat” or “Mary went to Grandmother’s 
house.” He must learn to recognize the writ- 
ten symbols sooner or later. But scientists and 
teachers must not therefore conclude that this 
task should be the prime endeavor of his first 
years in school. He is in school primarily to 
learn how to think, to develop his reason, his 
insight, his invention, his imagination. 

The academic function of the school is to 
help the child learn how to solve a wide range 
of mental problems. Of how much value is 
reading in helping the young child learn to 
solve mental problems? In the simple stories 
which he reads and paraphrases, all the prob- 
lems except those of vocabulary, word recog- 
nition, and syntax arc solved for him by the 
writer. He learns a new and important con- 
cept only once in a blue moon from his 
primer; even then, he learns it chiefly by 
memory and by simple association. In other 
words, there is little chance for the child to 
learn to recognize, to define, and to analyze 
problems in any exploratory or empirical way 
in reading; in his primer, he simply learns to 
decode someone’s thoughts about a cat, or a 
grandmother, or a circus, or a trip to the 
country. 

One must recognize, therefore, that the ex- 
periences symbolized in the child’s books 
usually do not interest him. The stories seem 
foolish to lower-class children because the ex- 
periences appear unreal, the words strange. 
To the middle-class child, the drive of seek- 
ing his parents’ and teacher’s approval is usu- 
ally strong enough to keep him trying, but 
not strong enough to make him lH{e reading. 
Since the stories are written chiefly to teach 
certain words, and are organized, therefore, 
around the repetition of these words, they 
make little sense as a view of reality to the 
middle-class child, either. 

Thus reading fails to give pupils any great 
skill in solving problems (1) because' it limits 
its problems largely to purely verbal ones, and 
(2) because its problems are felt by the pupil 
to have litde importance in his life outside 
the school. 

The basic criticism of the school’s great em- 
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phasis upon reading, therefore, is this: Read- 
ing teaches too little skill in problem-solving 
(either of a rational, empirical, or inventive 
kind) to justify the first place it holds in the 
curriculum. Learning the skill of decoding 
written communication is important, but not 
so important for the development of mental 
ability as the pupil's analysis of his own ex- 
perience, and his drawing of correct infer- 
ences from this analysis. How often does one 
observe curriculum activities which guide this 
kind of learning? 

• • • 

All our findings point to the same conclu- 
sion: The greatest need of education is for 
intensive research to discover the best cur- 
ricula for developing children’s basic mental 
activities; such activities, that is, as the analy- 
sis and organization of observed experiences, 
the drawing of inferences, the development 
of inventiveness. The present curricula are 
stereotyped and arbitrary selections from a 
narrow area of middle-class culture. Aca- 
demic culture is one of the most conservative 
and ritualized aspects of human culture. Its 
formalization, its lack of functional connec- 
tion with the daily problems of life, has given 
a bloodless, fossilized character to the class- 
room which all of us recognize. For over a 
generation, no basically new types of mental 
problems have been added to intelligence 
tests. For untold generations, we have been 
unable to think of anything to put into the 
curriculum which will be more helpful in 
guiding the basic mental development of chil- 
dren than vocabulary-building, reading, spell- 
ing, and routine arithmetical memorizing. 
Even as we read this, many of us will think 
it absurd to suppose that reading and arith- 
metic are not the best activities for teaching 
children to solve mental problems. 

Let us ask ourselves this simple question, 
however. What proportion of the basic men- 
tal problems met by children (and by adults 
for that matter) in their daily life can be 
solved by having a large standard vocabulary, 
or skill in reading, or skill in arithmetical 


processes? Do these trainings teach a human 
being correct habits of making inferences or 
of gaining insight about most of the difficult 
mental problems which he faces? Does one 
observe in more than one but of twenty 
public-school classrooms any activities which 
help children to learn how to reason, to ana- 
lyze, to invent; or docs one observe instead 
activities of memorizing, of learning symbols, 
of reading or listening to predigested solu- 
tions by other people, and of paraphrasing 
(“telling the meaning”) of other people’s 
words? Most obs^:‘rvers would find the latter. 

Indeed, the most important inference to be 
made from the studies briefly reported in this 
paper, dealing with the socialization and 
mental activities of children, is that most of 
our efforts to revise the curricula of the pub- 
lic schools have been superficial. To make the 
schools a place where children may learn to 
analyze facts, to reason from them, to develop 
insight and inventiveness, wc need far more 
than a systematic method for teaching words 
or numbers. Those attempts, moreover, which 
start with sweeping generalizations about real- 
ity, or community experiences, and other such 
goals all start at the wrong end of the learn- 
ingi<^equence. 

We need to start with simple situations, 
drawn from the daily life of the pupil. As yet, 
we do not know what these situations are. 
We do not know how to use them to guide 
the drawing of inferences, the processes of 
reasoning. All we know is that they must be 
very explicit and short sequences of acts, so 
that the learner may actually infer the rela- 
tionship between specific events. The situa- 
tions must also be chosen from the common 
life of all the pupils, so that the problems will 
motivate all social classes. Finally, these cur- 
riculum-experienccs must be intensive, not 
vague and general; they must be at the 
molecular level of analysis, so that the child 
may carry a problem through all the detailed 
steps to the solution. Yet they will be simple 
and realistic problems. 

Those who revise the curriculum in this in- 
tensive way will change the whole course of 
human education in our society. 
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47 • DiscnmmaUon Through Segregated Schools 


In some parts of the nation, the law has required the maintenance of separate schools for 
Negro and wliite students. In oilier parts of the country, particularly in large towns and 
cities, the same objective has, to a large extent, been achieved through residential segre- 
gation. When this practice has been recognized by law, it has been justified by the 
doctrine of “separate but equal” facilities. 

In the past, however, the equality implied by this doctrine was often a myth. The 
following selection, by Gunnar Myrdal, graphically depicts the differences, in 1935-1936, 
between the educational facilities provided for Negro and for white students in segregated 
districts. Myrdal notes, however, that by 1935-1936 a gradual improvement in Negro 
schools was evident throughout the South. In fact, he suggests that tlie improvement in 
Negro schools was probably more rapid than in white schools during the same period. 


JLhere are no financial statistics for the 
North which separate the amount spent on 
the education of Negroes from the amount 
spent on the education of whites. In the 
North, the principle is not questioned that 
schools should have equal standards, inde- 
pendent of whether a school is all white, all 
Negro or mixed. It is mainly the Negroes’ 
poverty which keeps them from utilizing ex- 
isting educational facilities as much as do 
whites. In fact, were it not for this reason, the 
Northern Negroes would on the average be 
better off than the Northern whiles, since 
Negroes are more concentrated in the big 
cities where school facilities arc superior to 
large parts of the rural North where only 
white people live. In actual practice, how- 
ever, schools in needy districts tend to be 
somewhat older, less well equipped and often 
more overcrowded. A main cause oi this is 
the migration of Negroes from the South to 
the slum areas of Northern cities. European 
immigrants who come to these slum areas 
also have inferior schools. School facilities 
have not been adjusted to the rapidly grow- 
ing need. The city authorities who know 


about the much more inadequate school fa- 
cilities for Negroes in the South, and who arc 
usually somewhat reluctant to increase the in- 
centive for Negro migration to their locali- 
ties, have often not been so active in widen- 
ing school facilities in Negro districts as they 
would have been had the districts been white. 
But the differentials arc seldom large and 
would probably disappear altogether if mi- 
gration should cease. 

In the South, school facilities arc generally 
much poorer. In the year 1935-1936 the aver- 
age current expenditures per pupil in daily 
attendance in all public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the country was $74. The 
range between the different states was ex- 
tremely wide. In three Northern states. New 
York, Nevada, and California, the amount 
was over $115. On the other hand, all die 
states in the Upper and Lower South, as well 
as some of the Border states, were far below 
the national average. At the bottom of the 
scale were Alabama, Mississippi,, and Ar- 
kansas, where the average expenditure was 
less than $30 per pupil. 

Obviously, these conditions are related to 


[From Gunnar Myrdal, Art American Dilemma, Harper and Bros., 1944, Vol. I, pp. 337- 
342. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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the Supreme Court of Delaware adhered to 
that doctrine, but ordered that the plaintiffs 
be admitted to the white schools because of 
their superiority to the Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segregated pub- 
lic schools are not “equal” and cannot be 
made “equal,” and that hence they are de- 
prived of the equal protection of laws. 

• • • 

Here, unlike Sweatt v. Painter, there are 
findings below that the Negro and white 
schools involved have been equalized, or are 
being equalized, with respect to buildings, 
curricula, qualifications and salaries of teach- 
ers, and other “tangible” factors. 

Our decision, therefore, cannot turn on 
merely a comparison of these tangible factors 
in the Negro and white schools involved in 
each of the cases. We must look instead to the 
effect of segregation itself on public educa- 
tion. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plcssy V. Ferguson was written. We must 
consider public education in the light of its 
full development and its present place in 
American life throughout the nation. Only 
in this way can it be determined if segrega- 
tion in public schools deprives these plaintiffs 
of the equal protection of the laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local Govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education both 
demonstrate our recognition of the impor- 
tance of education to our democratic society. 

It is required in the performance of our 
most basic public responsibilities, even serv- 
ice in the armed forces. It is the very founda- 
tion of good citizenship. Today it is a prin- 
cipal instrument in awakening the child to 
cultural values, in preparing him for later 
professional training, and in helping him to 
adjust normally to his environment. 

In these days, it is doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an educa- 


tion. Such an opportunity, where the state has 
undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on equal terms. 

Wc come then to the question presented: 
does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other “tangible” fac- 
tors may be equal, deprive the children of the 
minority group of equal educational opportu- 
nities? We believe that it does. 

In Sweatt V. Painter, sufra, in finding that 
a segregated law school for Negroes could not 
provide them equal educational opportuni- 
ties, this court relied in large part on “those 
qualities which are incapable of objective 
measurement but which make for greatness 
in a law school.” 

In McLaurin v. Oklahoma State regents, 
supra, the court, in requiring that a Negro 
admitted to a white graduate school be 
treated like all other students, again resorted 
to intangible consideration: “. . . his ability 
to study, to engage in discussions and ex- 
change views with other students, and, in 
general, to learn his profession.” ^ 

Such considerations apply with added force 
to children in grade and high schools. To sep- 
arate' them from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race gen- 
erates a feeling of inferiority as to their status 
in the community that may aflect their hearts 
and minds in a way unlikely ever to be un- 
done. 

The effect of this separation on their educa- 
tional opportunities was well stated by a find- 
ing in the Kansas case by a court which 
nevertheless felt compelled to rule against the 
Negro plaintiffs: 

Segregation of white and colored chil- 
dren in public schools has a detrimental 
effect upon the colored children. The im- 
pact is greater when it has the sanction of 
the law; for the policy of separating the 
races is usually interpreted as denoting the 
inferiority of the Negro group. A sense of 
inferiority affects the motivation of a child 
to learn. Segregation with the sanction of 
law, therefore, has a tendency to retard the 
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educational and mental development of 
Negro children and to deprive them of 
some of the benefits they would receive in 
a racially integrated school system. 

Whatever may have been the extent of psy- 
chological knowledge at the time of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by 
modern authority. Any language in Plessy v, 
Ferguson contrary to this finding is rejected. 


We conclude that in the field of public edu- 
cation the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
has no place. Separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal. 

Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and 
others similarly situated for whom the actions 
have been brought are, by reason of the segre- 
gation complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


49 • Combating Prejudice Through the School 


In every part of tlie nation, ethnic-group prejudices and tensions smolder beneath the 
surface, at times breaking out into open hostility and public riots. At best, these prejudices 
are a constant affront to the dignity of man and to the ideal of equality. But they are also 
explosive forces which, in troubled times, are easily exploited by unscrupulous men for 
undemocratic ends. Speaking of group antagonisms, one of America’s distingui.shed 
sociologists, R. M. Maclver, has stated tliat “if we really believe in a decent and free 
society, we must grapple with this thing, because it has been, and is becoming still more, 
an enemy of any free society. In short, these attitudes engendered by group concerning 
group form the greatest social menace to the order of our civilization.”* 

The antagonisms to which Maclver refers, moreover, are not limited to adult 
society outside the school Frequently they are found in the school itself. The approaching 
end of segregation in housing, in recreational areas, and in education may increase these 
tensions and prejudices in many parts of the nation. Recognizing this possibility, some 
schools have instituted programs c*^ instruction designed to decrease intergroup prejudice. 
In the following passage, Gerhart Saenger discusses in considerable detail the principles 
that should be employed in an effective educational program of this type. Saenger is a 
social psychologist who has made a special study of intergroup attitudes and antagonisms. 


terhaps the most ideal place for such re- tional centers may easily perform a similar 
education though by no means the only one function, but usually occupy a smaller 
is the school. Scout groups, churches, recrea- amount of the child’s time. School gets the 

• R. M. Maclver, “Group Image and Group Realities,” in R. M. Maclver (cd.), Group Relations 
and Group Antagonisms, Harper, 1944, p. 6. 

[From Gerhart Saenger, The Social Psychology of Prejudice, Harper and Bros., 1953, 
pp. 191-202, 204-210. Some footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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prejudiced person when he is still young and 
easily influenced, when economic and social 
factors do not play as large a role as in adult- 
hood. The school can integrate democratic 
living and democratic education, provide an 
atmosphere where democratic living is the 
norm and the person is not rewarded for be- 
ing prejudiced. It can strengthen the person- 
ality of the child and thus lessen his need to 
have recourse to prejudice now and in his 
later life. 

The effectiveness of school education in hu- 
man relations depends on the provision of 
adequate organization and leadership. School 
administrations must identify themselves 
with the fight against prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, express their belief in democratic 
practices, and openly plan for the reduction 
of prejudice and discrimination within the 
limits of their power. 

Unless the school administration is oriented 
in terms of intergroup education, really be- 
lieves in it rather than pays mere lip service to 
the ideals of democratic education, not much 
progress is to be expected. In assessing school 
policies, we need to know the guiding philos- 
ophy of the school, whether the school board 
is liberal or conservative and supports demo- 
cratic efforts in intergroup relations. An ex- 
haustive study of seven major school systems 
by Bramcld revealed that administrative poli- 
cies in American school systems range from 
a “direct, forthright attack upon minority 
problems, through a twilight zone of uncer- 
tainty, to an opposite policy almost com- 
pletely opposed to direct attack of any kind.” ^ 

Even where the central administration is 
convinced of the necessity of a vigorous at- 
tack on the problem, administrators in lower 
echelons are in a position to sabotage an effec- 
tive program of re-education. In one of our 
largest manufacturing cities with a popula- 
tion of more than one million inhabitants, 
which possessed a good philosophy of inter- 
group education on the top administrative 
level, about one half of all school “principals 

^ T. Bramcld, Minority Problems in the Public 
Schools, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1946, 
p. 240. 


believed that the best answer to the question 
of how to deal with the interracial issue is 
‘Don’t bring it out.* ” 

Such sabotage is often rationalized by edu- 
cators who say that no real problem exists in 
their community or neighborhood: They ex- 
plain that a program of intergroup education 
would only bring the problem to public atten- 
tion, “make children aware of racial and 
ethnic differences” and thus “do more harm 
than good.” Apart from the fact that the 
children in such communities usually tend to 
be aware of ethnic cleavages and consider 
others not only as different but as inferior, a 
good program can never do any harm. It not 
only clarifies the extent and causes of existing 
differences, but also teaches the child to eval- 
uate differences in a positive and more favor- 
able light. 

Opposition to intergroup education often 
renders the whole program ineffective by 
adopting educational programs which fail to 
bring the problem out into the ojlfcn. A fa- 
vorite technique here is the concentration on 
the “contributions” approach, particularly 
when the various minorities are discussed in 
term/ of their past history and contributions 
rather than their present situation and prob- 
lems. Prejudice is not tackled by discussing 
the biblical history of the Jews or the contri- 
butions of the Germans to the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

* • • 

No educator can accomplish much against 
the opposition of the community on which he 
is financially and politically dependent. An 
educational program which is too progressive 
for the prevailing climate of opinion may be 
doomed to failure. This does not mean that 
educators should be afraid to initiate progress. 
Ideally, educators should be leaders rather 
than followers. While the good leader will not 
move at a pace faster than his followers are 
willing to, it is his task to initiate change. 

• • • 

It is obvious that the success of intergroup 
education in the schools rests primarily on the 
personality of the teacher, his attitudes and 
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skills. The average teacher shares the tradi- 
tional prejudice of his community. While he 
received more education, is often especially 
indoctrinated to suppress his own prejudiced 
attitudes in the classroom, his real sentiments 
may often, intentionally or unintentionally, 
reveal themselves in the treatment he gives to 
children whose economic and ethnic back- 
ground differs from his own. Most teachers 
are majority members recruited from the low- 
er middle class and share the basic outlooks 
of their group. Hence they may prefer the be- 
havior exhibited by children coming from 
their own group and consider the different 
behavior patterns of lower class or minority 
children as undesirable. 

• • * 

Yet we should, through in-training courses, 
attempt at least to attack the prejudices of the 
teachers. Only the teacher who believes what 
she teaches can be really effective in reducing 
prejudices among her pupils. Children are in- 
fluenced not so much by what is said, but by 
how it is said. More than adults they see 
through pretensions and react to people’s feel- 
ings rather than words. They are sensitive to 
minute gestures, inflexions of the voice of the 
adult. The teacher of inlcrgroup relations, 
therefore, must be sincerely convinced of the 
basic equality of different ethnic groups and 
not pay mere lip service to the ideals of de- 
mocracy. 

• • • 

Of all the factors tending to limit the effec- 
tiveness of intergroup education none is more 
important than the existence of discrimina- 
tion and segregation in the schopl system or 
the community at large. When we hear that 
the school which most constructively partic- 
ipated in Negro history week — by stressing 
the “similarity of all human beings” and “the 
contributions of all races and cultures to civi- 
lization” — was all white, we may wonder how 
the child reconciles his learning with the fact 
of segregation. Children are aware that segre- 
gation in schools, swimming pools, and dances 
is not voluntary and against the will of the 
excluded group. 

To the extent that segregated patterns in 


education counteract the effect of school teach- 
ing, intergroup education needs to be syn- 
chronized with the abolition of segregation 
and discrimination in the school system itself. 
We must aim not only at the discontinuation 
of segregation in schools and recreational ac- 
tivities connected with them, but also at the 
integration of minority personnel in the 
school systems both among teachers and ad- 
ministrators. The effect of a warm, generous, 
generally liked Negro teacher may be greater 
than that of a dozen lessons dealing with 
racial equality. The contributions of different 
cultural groups can be discussed more fruit- 
fully in a group in which members of differ- 
ent national origins are present than in a 
more homogeneous group. 

Insofar as progress may be blocked by prej- 
udiced parents it is necessary to integrate the 
school program with an efficient program in 
adult education eliciting the help of civic or- 
ganizations wherever possible. 

# • • 

Provided we have set the stage for success- 
ful re-education, how can we best proceed? 
Re-education, we found, should aim at an im- 
provement of intergroup living, because prej- 
udicial behavior was found to be partially 
rooted in disturbances of human relations. 
Our first task consists in taking stock of the 
emotional needs of the children, the extent 
to which prejudices prevail in the classroom 
situation. 

* • • 

In addition to studying the children’s per- 
sonal problems, it is also necessary to find 
out the hidden and open prejudices of the 
students. Where the teacher is familiar with 
the tensions existing in his class re-education 
can be more successful. 

Having gained some insight, the next step 
in the process of re-education consists in the 
establishment of good human relations in the 
classroom by taking care of the problems of 
the individual children. A warm, sympathetic 
teacher can encourage the timid child and 
protect the child under attack. It is often pos- 
sible to help the withdrawn isolated child or 
the child whose aggression is based on feel- 
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ings of inferiority and rejection, if the trau- 
matic experiences leading to his problems 
have not been too deep. Many children arc in 
need of contact with others, require to be 
given and receive affection. To some extent 
the teacher may be able to help here by giving 
such children special attention, encouraging 
them, and discussing their problems with 
them. 

From a practical point of view a more fea- 
sible technique is the provision of contact with 
others through the establishment of small 
groups as, for example, panels entrusted with 
preparing material dealing with a special 
problem for classroom presentation. Coopera- 
tion in small groups provides all children with 
prolonged experiences in social interaction, 
permits them to accept and discharge respon- 
sibility. Rejected children who never before 
had an occasion to take over leadership roles 
are now given an opportunity to assert them- 
selves. Through contributing to the success of 
the group, they tend to be accepted and hence 
experience clOsScr feelings of belonging, which 
in turn may make it easier for them to give 
up some of their prejudices. 

• * • 

Inside and outside school, people who feel 
themselves attacked will not benefit from edu- 
cation. In 1946 Gordon Allport was called 
upon to give a series of eight lectures to high 
members of the Police Department of one of 
our largest cities. The city had been plagued 
by outbreaks of violence between juvenile 
members of different racial and ethnic groups 
and police officials were to be taught modern 
methods of handling racial tension. 

• • • 

It is easy to see how the situation invited 
hostility toward the instructor as well as the 
course, which needed expression. We saw why 
people arc in a better position to listen and to 
accept criticisms after they have let off steam, 
expressed and defended themselves. Feeling 
threatened, they needed reassurance and sym- 
pathy. The teacher had to reassure them that 
he could and did understand their just griev- 
ances, was on their side, before he could begin 


to explain that a defensive attitude did not 
solve the problem with which they were 
forced to deal. 

Similar support has to be given in the class- 
room situation. The teacher needs to be per- 
missive. He must show the prejudiced child 
that he understands him and can see how it 
is difficult for anyone to change opinions 
wffiich he has accepted as right all his life and 
which he had been trained to believe. 

Whenever prejudice exists in a weakened 
ego, the building of Aclf-confidcnce and good 
interpersonal relations is of major impor- 
tance. 

* # * 

Rc-education succeeds best if it is group 
oriented rather than aiming at the conversion 
of the individual. We tend to depend upon 
the opinions of our group, like to feel that wc 
are in accord with group opinion. Particular- 
ly the more insecure individual hates to go 
against the attitudes of his group. A study 
undertaken during World War II Showed 
that it was easier to change food habits 
through group discussion and decision than 
through/individual education. The participat- 
ing housewives were more likely to change 
when they all had agreed upon the new way 
of buying and cooking. 

When the group as a whole discusses the 
problems of prejudice without emphasizing 
the particular bias of the one or the other par- 
ticipant, the individual prejudiced member 
feels less under attack and finds it easier to 
accept the democratic message. When the 
group as a whole decides to give up preju- 
diced beliefs and to adopt new patterns of be- 
havior the individual is likely to follow be- 
cause he needs to conform in order to be 
accepted. Acceptance of the new idea brings 
with it the positive reward of group approval 
and is particularly strong if the individual 
feels that he himself took part in the group 
discussion and decision. He becomes emo- 
tionally identified with the change to which 
he contributed. For the same reason it is im- 
portant that the teacher participate in such 
discussions only as a member of the group 
rather than an outside authority, as a person 
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who may be consulted but not as an individual 
who tells others what to say and believe. The 
final decision, the adoption of new values and 
attitudes, should come from the group as a 
result of the ’work of the group. 

It is more difficult to change the opinion 
of the individual group member without 
achieving prior group change. The individual 
who would give up part of his prejudiced be- 
liefs before the others are ready to do likewise 
wcmld thereby get into conflict with majority 
opinion, be out of tune with the rest of the 
group. Particularly for the insecure person, 
the knowledge of such disagreement with 
group norms would be difficult to bear. 

# • • 

A change in attitudes is made possible 
through catharsis and the strengthening of 
the ego, facilitated by group support. The 
next step in the process of rc-cducation con- 
sists in the discovery of the facts, to be fol- 
lowed by the accomplishment of greater em- 
pathy for the needs and problems of others. 
This process of “sensitization,” showing us 
to what extent others are faced with the same 
problems as we ourselves, can finally be sup- 
plemented by the achievement of insight into 
prejudicial patterns of perceiving and think- 
ing as well as our inner need for prejudice. 

People remember best what they themselves 
discover. This is particularly true where the 
objective facts contradict previously held be- 
liefs. It is much easier to disbelieve other peo- 
ple, teachers, experts, “who pretend to know 
better,” than to distrust the evidence we un- 
earthed ourselves. Sound rc-cducation encour- 
ages the “student” to find things out for him- 
self. 

In school one may ask working committees 
of students to canvass the existing literature 
to find out more about groups about which 
wides{)read prejudices are held in their class 
or community. The pride of discovery will 
help them to accept what they have learned. 

Not long ago a small New England town 
experienced an influx of Mexican workers. 
When the issue was first brought up in the 
fourth grade of the local school, the children 
were encouraged to express their opinions 


freely. Class consensus was that they were 
“strange,” “funny,” and “did not belong in 
Westfield.” Asked why they thought so, the 
children replied that they “could not speak 
English,” “wore mustaches,” “needed hair- 
cuts,” “played guitars,” were “brown 
skinned,” “lived in dirty quarters.” 

By and by the teacher asked them whether 
these were good enough reasons to look down 
on them, where they had obtained their in- 
formation, and why they wore blankets to 
church or lived in undesirable quarters. The 
discussion revealed to the children that they 
were unfamiliar with the tcasons for the be- 
havior of the Mexicans. They discovered that 
many beliefs proved to be hearsay or insuffi- 
ciently documented. “Slowfly their laughing 
and giggling subsided and they became more 
thoughtful when they found out how little 
they really knew.” Those who still contended 
that they could make the derogatory judg- 
ments they harl advanced were asked further 
questions. “Are Mexicans the only ones who 
drink? Do others need haircuts besides the 
Mexicans? What is funny about playing a 
guitar? Do all people in Westfield speak 
English? Why do you speak English?” were 
among the main questions asked. 

As the result of such skillful stimulation 
the class spontaneously asked for more infor- 
mation and decided t(j orient the social studies 
course aremnd Mexico and the Mexicans. The 
authors report that the children were now 
much more impicsscd with the likeness rather 
than the dilTcrence, tended to admire rather 
than to despise the Mexicans: 

Some children were so afTccled by this 
study that they planned how they would 
bcliave toward the Mexicans in the future. 
No matter what others did they decided 
that they would not stare at the Mexicans 
on the street or go peeking in their windows 
nor say unkind things about them either to 
their faces or to others. They did not con- 
done throwing peanuts at the bald heads 
of Mexicans who happened to be in the 
theater or laughing at their looks. As one 
boy so aptly put it, “They can’t help what 
they look like. They are human beings like 
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US. I wouldn’t like it if somebody laughed 

at me.”'' 

• • • 

It is this process of sensitizing the preju- 
diced individual to the needs of others, the 
creation of empathy with members of differ- 
ent groups, which should constitute one of 
the major goals of a dynamic re-education. 

• • • 

Again the schools are in the best position to 
make the prejudiced individual aware of the 
problems of others. A first step here consists 
in providing the child with at least a modi- 
cum of insight into his own problems and the 
causes and reasons for his own actions. This 
is to be followed by a demonstration of the 
similarity of his own actions and reactions, 
problems and worries, with those of other 
children. 

To increase the social sensitivity of children 
and adults alike is no easy task. We have seen 
how the inner needs of the individual make 
it difficult for him to identify with the under- 
privileged and outsiders in our own society, 
not to speak of people in distant regions or 
lands. 

• * • 

A first step in this process should consist in 
bringing feelings out into the open, in mak- 
ing people understand their own as well as 
the emotional reactions of others. Children as 
well as adults need to realize that all people 
feel anger, jealousy, fear in situations which 
frustrate them. They must be made to realize 
that only situations which are rewarding to 
the individual bring forth feelings of friendli- 
ness, trust, generosity. Our own actions as 
well as those of others are reactions to the way 
we have been treated. The understanding of 
our own problems is a condition for the un- 
derstanding of others. Once we realize what 
kind of things make us angry or aggressive 
we are in a better position to understand what 
makes others angry or hostile. 

* J. V. Merril and J. B. Lesnizk, “From Preju- 
dice to Straight Thinking in the Fourth Grade,” 
in Learning World Goodwill, The National Ele- 
mentary Principal, 25th Yearbook, 1946, p. 163. 


It is necessary to show students how it feels 
not to be accepted. Even among majority 
members we can find many individuals who 
have experienced rejection and are in a posi- 
tion to tell about it. One may, for example, 
ask the transfer students how they felt when 
they first came to the new school. Typical re- 
actions recorded in this type of approach in- 
clude: “You don’t know what to expect,” 
“You are afraid others will laugh at you,” “It 
makes you feel not wanted, and you don’t 
want to mix in where you are not wanted.” 

To create empathy with immigrants one 
may link the problems of the immigrants 
more directly with the child’s own back- 
ground and experience by asking them to 
investigate the background of their own par- 
ents. 

* # • 

A more dramatic method used to sensitize 
students to the needs of others and at the same 
time to learn to understand each other better 
is the role-playing method or psychodrama. 
The participating individuals arc asked to 
take over the role of another person, with 
whom they arc required to identify. The prej- 
udiced majority member, requested to take 
over th<^ position of the excluded minority 
student, may be in a better position to appre- 
ciate the latter’s feeling and to understand 
his reactions than he would be if he had only 
listened to a discussion of the latter’s prob- 
lems. . . . 

A final step in the process of re-education 
may well consist of teaching the prejudiced 
individual to gain insight into the effects of 
prejudiced attitudes on his perception and 
thinking. Realization of the operation of se- 
lection and distortion in perception, stereotyp- 
ing, and projection can be introduced best by 
demonstrating these mechanisms in areas 
where the individual is not emotionally in- 
volved. If we are able to create a friendly at- 
mosphere and to make the demonstrations 
amusing, we will avoid hostility and create an 
atmosphere conducive to learning. Guilt feel- 
ings can be avoided by showing that all people 
engage in these defensive mechanisms and 
perceive incorrectly. 

Selective perception can easily be demon- 
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strated by asking persons with different moti- 
vations to record what they noticed in the 
same setting. A young man and a young 
woman, a fashion expert and a college dean 
may note entirely different things while vis- 
iting a college class. Both men and women 
are likely to spend more attention to the op- 
posite sex and note their faces and figures. 
The fashion expert may only observe their 
clothes and the dean the relative amount of 
attention they give to the lecture. 

It would not be difficult to show how anti- 
Semites and relatively unprejudiced people 
arrive at different interpretations of the same 
pictures showing the interaction between Jews 
and Gentiles. We recall a similar experiment 
showing a clash between striking steel mill 
workers and the police. Those observers 
which favored management’s position later 
recorded having seen a picture in which the 
police were attacked by the workers. The pro- 
labor observers noticed the police attacking 
the strikers. Prior attitudes determined per- 
ception. 

Even more dramatic is the demgnstration 
of the operations of rumors. Four students 
may be sent out of the class, and the rest told 
a story which contradicts popular notions, for 
example of a woman who acts cool and cou- 
rageous and a man who behaves in a cowardly 
and indecisive manner, during an automobile 
accident. The first student is then recalled and 
the story is read to him. He in turn tells the 
story to the second student called in next. In 
this fashion the story is transmitted from 
mouth to mouth in front of the class which 
has occasion to follow the consecutive distor- 
tions, omissions, and additions which the 
story undergoes. In the above example, for 
instance, the woman may become less daring, 
the man more and more in command of the 
situation. In a subsequent discussion the 
teacher can now explain the contribution of 
rumors to panics or race riots. A small fire 
may become a major conflagration, an alter- 
cation between a Negro and a white man 
may become enlarged to a major gang fight 
by the time the tenth person has heard and 
transmitted the story. . . . 

From here one may proceed to the demon- 


stration of stereotyped perceptions and think- 
ing. 

• • • 

We will finally be able to demonstrate the 
influence of projection upon our perception 
of others. Even a relatively young person can 
be made to understand how the angry boy is 
more likely to view others as aggressive than 
the quiet boy, how we see others in terms of 
our own needs and expectations. 

• • • 

After this point has been made, it is only 
one further step to discuss how the same be- 
havior which we call ''aggtessive, forward- 
looking, getting ahead and advancing one- 
self” for members of our own group becomes 
"'aggressive, mercenary, pushing, only inter- 
ested in themselves” for members of other 
groups whom we view as competitors. What 
looks like loyalty and self-protection to the 
family experiencing discrimination, appears 
as clannishness or unwillingness to mix to 
the prejudiced outsiders. 


Education against prejudice must be con- 
sidered an integral part of general education 
for citizenship in a democracy. Prejudice is 
irreconcilable with American ideals of the 
rights of the individual and of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. Not only must we try to erase 
prejudice through education, but we should 
attempt to make our children resistant to 
prejudiced influences and propaganda in the 
same manner as we teach them to beware of 
foreign ideologies like communism and fas- 
cism. 

Formal education must not be content with 
the mere teaching of facts about minorities. 
The children must be made aware of the evil 
consequences of prejudice for themselves and 
others, made aware of its widespread existence 
even in their own environment. They must 
be taught to detect prejudice. Applying mod- 
ern methods in a variety of school subjects, 
the students must be taught to discover things 
for themselves, and to reject hearsay, rumors, 
and false perceptions. Successful immuniza- 
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tion may well have its effects long after they 
leave school. 

Effective teaching must proceed in a demo- 
cratic setting. There must be no discrimina- 
tion or segregation to counteract it. All groups 
must be fairly represented, particularly so 
among the ranks of teachers and administra- 
tors. The classroom should be made a labora- 
tory in democratic living, in which students 
learn how to take the initiative, to work to- 
gether on cooperative projects. 

Not only from the point of view of better 
intergroup relations, but in order to promote 
better human relations generally and to ob- 
tain a healthier citizenry, the school authori- 
ties should attempt to answer the emotional 
needs of their charges. Where possible, an or- 


ganized program of mental health should be 
established. Even in its absence teachers can 
be trained to become aware of the emotional 
needs of their students and respond to them 
by providing opportunities which make them 
feel wanted and give them a sense of belong- 
ing. Through making the class members 
aware of their own needs and problems, they 
can be sensitized to the needs of others and 
learn to identify with them. 

Finally, the school should attempt to reach 
the parents in order to avoid conflict between 
the teachings of the school and the parents. 
Through parents who are interested in the 
education of their children it is perhaps pos- 
sible to involve and educate an adult group 
otherwise beyond the age of formal education. 


SUMMARY 

The basic question in this chapter has been the extent to which the American ideal 
of equality of educational opportunity has been limited in practice by class and ethnic- 
group discrimination in society and in the public schools. The American people have 
never undertaken to provide complete equality of educational opportunity, since absolute 
equality in this respect would probably entail either complete equalization of income or 
else the institutionalization, almost from birth, of all children. Further, equality of educa- 
tional opportunity has not meant an identical educational program for every child regard- 
less of his interests, needs, and abilities. Nevertheless, reasonable equality of educational 
opportunity is a valid American ideal which may properly be used as a standard in 
appraising educational practices and theories. Obviously, the word "reasonable” is a term 
capable of many interpretations. But the trend— a trend which the editors of this book 
believe is in full accordance with the American democratic tradition— has been in the 
direction of as liberal an interpretation of this ideal as possible without vitiating other, 
equally authentic American ideals. 

Unquestionably, the class and ethnic-group structure described in Chapters 5 and 
6 has operated to limit the educational opportunity of children and youth from the lower 
socioeconomic groups. There is, however, considerable difference of opinion with respect 
to both the extent of this limitation and the degree to which it can and should be removed. 
In evolving your own opinion on this question, it might be helpful to keep in mind the 
following points. 

1. Although the increase in high-school enrollment has been phenomenal, a large 
proportion of the youth of secondary-school-age do drop out of school prior to graduation. 
Most of these dropouts are from the lower socioeconomic groups. Further, more than half 
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of the young people of high intellectual ability, as measured by intelligence tests, do not 
get a college education. Again, by far the greatest proportion of the young people of 
college caliber who do not go to college come from the lower socioeconomic groups. The 
reasons that have been advanced to account for these facts are (1) that the economic and 
social handicaps faced by the lower socioeconomic groups force many lower-class boys 
and girls to withdraw from school; (2) that the lower-class culture does not build into 
the children of this class the expectation of and desire for an education; and (3) that the 
middle-class orientation of the school has led to an educational program which is not 
adapted to the interest and needs of lower-class pupils. 

2. School boards are composed largely of members of the upper and middle socio- 
economic groups, and the teaching staflF is predominantly middle-class. It has been said 
that middle-class teachers do not understand the motivation and needs of lower-class 
children and, further, that the school is governed by a middle-class orientation which has 
placed severe social and educational handicaps on children and youth from the lower 
socioeconomic groups. This middle-class bias, according to Warner and his associates, 
permeates every aspect of the school, including the curriculum, school discipline, the 
distribution of academic rewards and punishments, and participation in extraschool 
activities. The study of "Midwest,” by Barker and his co-workers, indicates that the 
middle-class bias, if it exists at all, is not universal. At the present time we simply do not 
have the objective evidence, on a national scale, required to appraise c'onclusively the 
position taken by Warner, Davis, Hollingshead, and others on the question of the middle- 
class orientation of the school. Probably some such bias does exist, but it is impossible to 
say authoritatively how widespread or how strong it is throughout the nation. 

3. The demand by Hand, Davis, and others for curriculum reform poses an impor- 
tant educational issue. Should the public school, through the twelfth or fourteenth grade, 
adapt its educational program to the interest, needs, and abilities of its students? Or is 
there a specific content to education which must be taught regardless of the abilities or 
interests of students? If there is such a content, does the present curriculum adequately 
embody it? In answering this last question, we must take into account both the charge 
that the school has already departed too far from the traditional program of education 
and Davis* contention that the predominantly literary curriculum now prevalent in the 
school is too narrow to develop the intellectual capacities of middle-class as well as 
lower-class boys and girls. 

Put anotlier way, does equality of educational opportunity mean that the school 
should give every pupil a real chance to develop fully whatever talents and abilities he 
may have? Or does it mean simply that everyone should have an equal chance to acquire 
an academic and literary education, provided that he has the ability and interest required 
to succeed in this program? 

4. In the past, the existence of segregated schools has usually meant that the 
educational facilities provided for Negro children have been decidedly inferior to those 
provided for white children. Since 1940, however, serious eflEorts have been made to 
improve the quality of Negro schools. Nevertheless, it has been asserted that segregated 
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schools are per se unequal, since segregation carries with it the stigma of inferiority. In its 
recent decision on the segregation cases, the Supreme Court of the United States held 
that equality of educational opportunity was impossible under the conditions imposed 
by segregation. 

Throughout Part II we have been concerned with an analysis of certain aspects of 
the social structure of our society and with the influence of these factors on persons and 
on the school. In the course of the discussion, we have frequently had occasion to refer to 
American ideals and beliefs. We have seen that although Americans do have certain 
ideals and beliefs in common, these ideals and beliefs are often interpreted in different 
ways. In Part III we shall turn directly to a study of American ideals and value conflicts 
as they are related to the function and purposes of the public school. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. Explain the fact that “drop out*' is associated with the occupation of parents. 
With class status. 

2. An investigation showed that lower-class families tended to eat meals in relays, 
middle-class families to have ‘Tamily meals,” and upper-class families to have decorated 
tables, special dishes and cutlery, and to be waited on by a maid. What implications 
has this for the teacher of home economics who is giving instruction in table-settijag? 

3. Is a teacher of home economics who works in a slum area being realistic when 
she teaches that meals should be planned a week ahead and that attention should be 
given to the provision of a balanced diet? What should she do? 

4. A high school boy who wanted to prepare himself to become a state police- 
man asked his home room teacher to help him find information about the requirements 
of such work and the nature and duration of the training. On hearing of his son's 
plans the boy's father, a local dentist, came to the high school to inform the teacher 
that his son’s occupation had already been chosen~he was to become a lawyer. More- 
over, he (the father) had already discussed the matter with the boy, and they had 
selected the school he was to attend. As he was leaving the teacher's room, the father 
indicated clearly that there were to be no policemen in his family. Discuss the social 
meaning of this situation for the teacher in a guidance program. 

5. A faculty member expresses the view that too much emphasis is placed upon 
the practical studies (vocational studies), and that such studies as mathematics, science, 
and languages are being neglected. Then he goes on to say that we need to place more 
emphasis upon these “cultural” subjects if boys and girls are to develop so that they 
can enjoy the better things of life. Explore the sociological interpretation of this 
teacher's view. 

6. Most English teachers teach that “between you and me” is correct and that 
“between you and I” is incorrect. What is the sociological reason for this distinction? 
What does your answer to this question suggest as the basis for the “correctness” of 
certain English expressions? What are the implications for objectives in English? 
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7 . Recall your experiences as a high school student. Do you remember any inci- 
dents in which there was an apparent class bias on the part of a teacher or of the 
faculty? If you do recall such an incident, describe it and tell what the bias was. 

8. What assumptions about human nature must be made by persons who favor 
segregated schools? About equality? About the American Dream? 

1 . Most of the material pertinent to this chapter will be found in magazine arti- 
cles. The student is urged, therefore, to consult The Readers Guide and The Education 
Index for references bearing on the various topics discussed. The Harvard Educational 
Review devoted two issues (Summer 1953 and Fall 1953) to a discussion of social- 
class structure and American education. Some of the articles in these two issues are 
critical of the Warner school. The fall issue contains an excellent bibliography, Pro- 
gressive Education also devoted its February 1950 issue to the same subject. 

2 . A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtowns Youth, Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences 
on Learning, W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall 
Be Educated, and Celia Stendler, Children of Brasstown, are, perhaps, the most avail- 
able treatments in book form of the relationship between status classes and education. 
The student should also consult the chapters on education in Robert and Helen Lynd, 
Middletown, and Middletown in Transition. The Uneducated by Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray describes the relationship between education, personal welfare, and 
social eflBciency in both a civilian and a military context. 



PART THREE 


American Ideals and Conflicts 
and the Social Function 
of the School 
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1 he student of education in America today, almost regardless of the' particular course 
he is taking, will not get very far in his study before he encounters some reference to the 
democratic tradition. Again and again the educational profession, through its leaders and 
official organizations, has declared that public education in our society is, and should be, 
grounded in the spirit and tenets of democracy. 

THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 

It is not very diflBcult to discover the reason for this emphasis on democracy as 
the foundation of education. For education is more than the impartation of information. 
At bottom, it is the molding of the character and personality of the young— the process 
through which children take on the motives, attitudes, and beliefs, the knowledges and 
skills, the ways of thinking, feeli.ig, and acting sanctioned by the society in which they 
live. In the broader sense, of coui^e, education includes more than schooling. But in every 
society in which the school has existed, it has been established and supported primarily 
in order to ensure the "reproduction of the type.” A society is not a collection of discrete 
individuals. It is a group of individuals bound together by a common pattern of behavior 
and belief, institutions and attitudes. But these individuals, unlike the social insects, do 
not transmit this pattern through the genes. They can maintain it from generation to 
generation only through education of the young. In this sense, cultural reproduction is as 
essential to society as biological reproduction. The basic function of education does not 
vary from society to society. What does vary is the type of social order to be maintained. 
In every land, therefore, the school undertakes to mold a specific kind of character and 
personality, able and willing to participate effectively in the life of the society served 
by the school. 

Hence education is ultimately a moral and political, as well as an intellectual, 
affair. Moreover, the educator is the vicar of society; tliat is to say, he derives his authority 
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to educate in one way rather than in another from the society which, as teacher, he 
represents. But’ few civilized societies want to have their culture reproduced exactly as it 
stands. It is, rather, an idealized version of the culture that the school is expected to 
nurture in its pupils. In the last analysis, the authority of the teacher rests on the basic 
intellectual and moral commitments of the society served by the school. On this ground, 
the educational profession may be justified in opposing and resisting demands which 
violate these commitments, even though, for the moment, the demands appear to be 
supported by a majority of the people of the community. When the educational profes- 
sion in the United States asserts that American public education is, and should be, 
grounded in the spirit and tenets of democracy, what it is saying is that in its judgment 
the democratic tradition embodies the deepest intellectual and moi.al commitments of the 
American people. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE DEMOCRATIC TRADITION 

In asserting that “the democratic tradition embodies the deepest moral and intel- 
lectual commitments of the American people” we do not mean to imply that all Americans 
are devoted to this tradition or that our society is democratic in every aspect of its 
structure and behavior. Neither of these statements is true. A tiny minority on the left 
and a somewhat larger group on the right patently espouse anlidcmocTatic social jfliiloso- 
phies. And most of us tliink and act, at times, in ways that are not compatible with the 
spirit or the tenets of democracy. Indeed, Gunnar Myrdal points out that although most 
Americans deeply and genuinely believe in the democratic creed, they nevertheless fre- 
quently harbor subsidiary views in conflict with it (see Selection 79). Unfortunately, 
these subsidiary beliefs arcj sometimes reflected in the structure and behavior of Amer- 
ican society. 

But, despite these facts, there is impressive evidence that the democratic tradition 
does embody the social faith of the nation as a whole. Its fundamental principles were 
clearly stated in the Declaration of Independence, and in recent years its ideals have been 
repeatedly reaffirmed by our national leaders. Philosophers, scholars, and historians— 
native or foreign— almost without exception describe the American ethos in terms of the 
ideals and doctrines of democracy. And the testimony of these writers has been confirmed 
by careful studies of American society.* 

Moreover, to a very substantial extent, the nation has translated its democratic 
ideals into concrete reality. For more than a century, whenever the issue has become 
clear, the American people have moved steadily (if, at times, slowly) in the direction 
of a greater degree of democracy in fact as well as in theory. The educational profession 
is not mistaken in its conviction that the democratic tradition does embody the basic 
social philosophy of the American people. 

* Sec especially Robert C. Angcll, Integration of American Society, McGraw-Hill, 1941, pp. 
206-210, and Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Harper, 1944, Vol. I, pp. 3-25. 
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CONFLICTING INTERPRETATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 

Nevertheless, succeeding chapters will present substantial evidence that wide- 
spread confusion and conflict in social points of view has developed in the United States. 
As the next three chapters will show, there are many forces behind this conflict of per- 
spectives, including the communist and semifascist minorities to which reference has 
already been made. But the heart of the difiBculty lies in divergent interpretations of 
democracy. For some persons, democracy is simply a form of government; for others, it 
is a social and moral philosophy definitive of a way of life. As a purely political concept, 
democracy is representative government based upon universal suffrage and majority rule 
limited by well-defined minority rights. As a moral and social philosophy, permeating 
every aspect of society, democracy is a profound belief in the dignity of man and in the 
worth of human personality. It is individualistic and equalitarian in the sense that it 
insists upon the supreme moral importance of every individual. Obviously, democracy 
regarded as a social and moral philosophy includes political democracy. But, unlike the 
purely political conception, tliis interpretation of democracy implies that all aspects of 
the social system should be so organized and arranged that they permit and facilitate, 
in so far as possible, full development of the capacities and abilities of every person. It is 
from this theory of democracy that the American dream and the ideal of equality of 
opportunity discussed in Chapter 7 were derived. 

lliere is, howevei, another and perhaps even more important conflict in the inter- 
pretation of democracy— one that has been at the heart of most of the recent political 
struggles within democracy. This conflict is between tliosc who would use government to 
promote the economic and social welfare of the masses and those who insist that tlie 
public welfare is best promoted by restricting the .scope of government largely to the main- 
tenance of law and order in a free, competitive society. But behind tliese two views of 
the role and function of government lie different conceptions of the nature of man and 
of society. 

The first of these two interpretations of dcnnocracy is derived from the classical 
liberal theory of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The basic premises of this 
theory may be summarized in two significant propositions. First, the natural individual, 
apart from and prior to his membership in the social group, is fully possessed of per- 
sonality and is endowed by natural law with certain absolute rights which are not subject 
to social regulation. And, second, society with its political and social institutions is a 
secondary and contractual mode of existence into which man has entered only because 
it is, for certain limited purposes, convenient for him to do so. The crux of these proposi- 
tions is the thesis that the individual is inherently a solitary rather than a social being 
and that all human relations are whoUy exteinal to the self. Society, moreover, is regarded 
as a mere collection of individuals having no common social interests but only individual, 
private interests. Men may, in specific situations, find that they have mutual interests; 
but these mutual interests must be interpreted not as conjoint, collective interests that 
bind men together in a common brotlierhood but as a mere conjunction, more or less 
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temporary, of separate private interests. Further, there is no natural obligation to enter 
into cooperative activity with other men. Natural law does impose upon every individual 
the obligation to respect the rights of others, but it does not obligate him in any way to 
aid them in obtaining their ends, unless, for reasons of his own, he chooses to do so. From 
these premises it follows that group activity must be based either upon purely voluntary 
agreements among men to cooperate with one another in order to obtain, each for himself, 
some purely private good or upon an unethical application of force by which certain 
individuals are compelled to work for the benefit of others. Since external compulsion is 
clearly the negation of freedom, classical liberalism necessarily implies that the only basis 
for collective action compatible with human freedom is purely voluntary cooperation. 

This theory, however, has rarely been held in "pure” form; and certainly it has 
little to offer in tliis form to an industrial and commercial civilization which depends upon 
the maintenance of law and order, the protection of property rights, and the enforcement 
of contracts. The theory has accordingly been modified by admitting a strictly limited 
area in which, by means of a social contract, men have surrendered their natural rights 
and within which coercion may legitimately be used. Isolated men, in a state of nature, 
it was argued, have no means of protecting either their liberty or their property against 
superior force. Accordingly, in order to maintain tlie substance of their rights, men have 
entered into society and established governments. But both the function and the powers 
of government are limited by the original contract. Strictly speaking, its function is not 
to promote human welfare but to protect natural rights, including property rights, Against 
fraud or force and to make voluntary agreements possible by enforcing the obligation 
of a voluntary contract. Whenever government goes beyond this function or assumes 
powers not essential to its execution it violates both the terms of the social contract, 
which is the sole basis of its authority, and the natural liberty of its citizens. In practice, 
of course, this theory has been modified by demands of necessity and convenience. But 
these modifications have been made reluctantly and have remained largely outside the 
orbit of theoretical justification. Consequently, at least in the theoretical sense, they have 
had but little influence on this interpretation of the democratic tradition. 

The second interpretation of democracy, which, for want of a better term, John 
Dewey called the “new liberalism,” embodies social ideas and attitudes as old as those 
implied by the first interpretation. The liberal-democratic tradition has always contained 
a basic contradiction between the theory that the primary function of government is that 
of an impartial arbiter in a competitive struggle for wealth and status and the conviction, 
repeatedly stated by Thomas Jefferson, that the first business of government is to promote 
the welfare of the common people. This contradiction, of course, has always led to 
political controversy. But it was not until after the industrial revolution and the develop- 
ment of large-scale industrial enterprise that its full consequences were clearly perceived. 
Before the industrial revolution, in fact, many able political theorists— Thomas Jefferson 
among them— espoused both these points of view. 

As a distinct social philosophy, therefore, the second interpretation was formulated 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, largely as a criticism of the classical liberal 
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inteipretation. The adherents of the new liberalism asserted that, in the first place, the 
premises of the classical liberal theory were not in accord with modem social science. 
There is no warrant whatever, they said, for regarding man as naturally an isolated being 
having only external relations with his fellows. Rather, man is inherently a social being, 
nourished and shaped by the culture into which he is bom. Far from being endowed by 
nature, apart from society, with intelligence, personality, and inalienable rights, he is, 
without the benefit of a culture built by countless generations of men living in society, 
little more than a mere brute, devoid of language, reason, conscious selfhood, and any 
sense of moral right. It is precisely because he is, as a member of a social group, the heir 
to the cultural inheritance that he is able to become a human personality or that rights 
and obligations have any meaning for him. He is, moreover, sustained and supported, 
from birth to death, by the institutions, customs, skills, attitudes, and ideals of his social 
group. Stripped of these products of society he is not a free man but a poor and helpless 
wretch. Certain individuals may indeed find that particular social controls are inimical to 
their interests, but to postulate a wholesale opposition between human freedom and social 
control is absurd. It may be asserted categorically that without society there is no free- 
dom (t.e., effective and intelligent choice), only complete subjection to physical and 
biological law. 

Moreover, these writers argued, man s relations to his fellows are not external and 
mechanical but are part of his very selfhood. If he is to live as a human being, he must 
share in the common life of some social group. Hence, as an isolated and independent 
being he is endowed with no natural rights whatever. Right is a moral and legal term; 
and both morality and legality are products of social relationships. No man has a moral 
claim to a right that he can exercise regardless of the consequences to his fellow men or 
to tlie quality of the group life in which he shares. What he possesses, rather, is a moral 
right to share in those privileges and opportunities which will fully develop his ability to 
participate in and contribute to tlie common life of the group. This right is indeed 
inalienable, because no society h is the moral authority to deny it to any human being. 
But it is a right to participate, tc share, to develop the full potentialities of human life 
in a particular culture, not an unchecked and uncontrollable right to behave in ways that 
seriously restrict the life of others. 

The advocates of the new liberalism assert, in the second place, that under modem 
social conditions the practical consequences of classical liberalism are as bad as its 
premises are false. By its refusal recognize any coercive power other than the acts of 
government or private violence, it has permitted wide areas of arbitrary and undemocratic 
forms of economic and social coercion to stunt tlie growth and limit the orbit of effective 
choice for many millions of economically dependent persons. On first examinatiqn it might 
appear that classical liberalism has defined liberty as the right of every individual to 
determine his own affairs so long as he does not interfere with the similar right of others. 
Actually, however, this is so only in a formal and abstract sense. Whenever freedom is 
conceived as effective choice, it is clear that its realization depends upon something more 
than the absence of legal restraint Freedom so conceived is not general, abstract, and 
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negative but positive and specific; and, as such, it is closely related to the actual distri- 
bution of effective power— social, political, and economic— in a specific social situation. 
Certainly the legal right to buy a fur coat is not identical with effective freedom to do so, 
as many a young girl can testify. Hence the actual definition of freedom embodied in 
classical liberalism is the negative, limited conception of freedom as the absence of 
governmental restraint.® 

The authors of classical liberalism patently regarded government itself as the chief 
enemy of human freedom. Accordingly, they constructed elaborate safeguards to protect 
both the individual and his property against legal interference or private violence. But, 
say the advocates of the new liberalism, they took little account of other forms of coercion 
or of other limitations which social and economic arrangements, ultimately enjoying the 
protection of law, might impose upon human freedom. Liberty, therefore, defined simply 
as the absence of governmental control, is one thing for those who possess the means to 
realize the freedom formally guaranteed by the law and another for those who, because 
of lack of means, are not able to exercise their formal rights. Thus, in effect, the theory of 
liberty embraced by classical liberalism means extensive freedom for some but only a 
severely limited freedom for others. For the degree of effective choice that one enjoys 
is made to depend, in large measure, upon economic success. Naturally, those in posses- 
sion of ample economic means are apt to regard the extension of social control as a 
restriction of the liberty they now enjoy, as indeed it very often is. But naturally also, 
those who do not possess such means are apt to regard the extension of social Control, 
if it operates to increase their economic or political power, not as a restriction but as an 
expansion of freedom. 

Moreover, according to the adherents of the neW liberalism, the theory of classical 
liberalism has engendered a false opposition between the ideal of liberty and the ideal of 
equality, for unregulated economic activity based on the possession of private property 
and the pursuit of private profit is certain to produce increasing economic, social, and, 
ultimately, political inecpiality. This, they assert, is serious not only because, as the 
founding fathers clearly recognized, political freedom in the long run depends upon a 
considerable degree of economic equality but also because, on the basis of classical liberal- 
ism, equality is interpreted, when it is admitted at all, simply as equality of opportunity 
to engage in a race for economic reward. The poor are, therefore, cut off not only from 
a full share in the economic wealth of society but also from access to many of the cultural 
goods of modern civilization, and from the opportunity to develop their non-economic 
capacities and potentialities. Hence opportunity to develop the spiritual, intellectual, and 
esthetic capacities of the human personality is, in large measure, dependent upon success 
in the economic race. As a result, society itself— not merely the economically unfortunate— 

® See, for example, Herbert Spencer's definition of freedom — “the liberty which the citizen 
enjoys is to be measured not by the nature of the governmental machinery under which he lives but 
by the relative paucity of the restraints it imposes upon him** (Man Versus the State, pp. 15-16). 
William Bennett has expressed the same notion even more simply — “Liberty and law arc mutually 
exclusive’* (Freedom and Liberty, p. 354). 
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is impoverished. Moreover, men are judged not by what they are or might become but 
simply by their economic capacities. The negative and formal conception of liberty, there- 
fore, is inimical both to equality and to individuality, although it is proclaimed in the 
sacred nam^ of respect for the individual. Further, even the limited and truncated con- 
ception of equality that classical liberalism admits turns out, in the last analysis, to mean 
not actual equality of opportunity but merely the absence of legal caste barriers in the 
race for wealth and position. 

CLARIFICATION OF THE DEMOCRATIC TRADITION 

Even a cursory examination of the two interpretations of democracy outlined above 
shows that the cleavage in the democratic tradition involves not only diverse conceptions 
of the nature of man and society and of the role t)f government but also different defini- 
tions of liberty, equality, rights, and individualism. But if it would be a mistake to ignore 
these differences, it would likewise be a serious error to overlook the common roots of 
these social theories. In tlie words of William O. Stanley, 

It is true, and it is important, that beneath this division in democratic theory 
there is a considerable area of common agreement— an area which comes to its 
sharpest focus when democracy is compared with totally different social theories 
like fascism and communism. Both wings of democracy, for example, in contradic- 
tion to communism and to other nondeinocratic social theories, insist that flesh and 
blood individuals rather than class, race, or some social institution, such as the 
church or the state, are the final focus of moral value. And both share, again 
in contradiction to communism and other nondeinocratic ideologies, a common 
emphasis upon the civil liberties and iq^^n the primacy of reason. 

0*0 

... It has been argued that the differtmees within the democratic position are 
relatively unimportant, since they merely reflect controversies over means, whereas 
the agreements concern the fundamental ends and purposes of American life. 
Unfortunately there seems to be even less justification for this position than there 
is for the belief that the areas of agreement are spurious and illusionary. In the 
first place, since the meaiK^ i.mployed necessarily condition the ends actually 
attained, controversies over means ( save where some method exists for determin- 
ing in advance, with a high degree of precision, the consequences of the various 
means proposed) are apt to prove almost as divisive as controversies over ends. 
Hence, the values and principles shared in common by all democrats have fre- 
quently meant but little in terms of the objectives of common action. And, in the 
second place, the contradictions in democratic theory involve far more than con- 
flicts over means. They involve direct controversies with respect to ends, as, for 
example, in the case of conflicting conceptions of the role of equality in a demo- 
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cratic society. And, to an even greater extent, they involve different orders of 
significance and different coefficients of intensity among ends ostensibly held in 
common. Thus what appears on the surface as a disagreement over means is fre- 
quently, in reality, a disagreement about the relative importance of ends. For, in 
the last analysis, the measure of the value a person or a group places on an objec- 
tive is to be sought, not in what is said about it, but in the care devoted to 
obtaining and using the means without which it cannot be realized. 

e • • 

It is, therefore, difiBcult to avoid the conclusion that, if the democratic tradition 
embodies significant areas of agreement which may prove of the greatest impor- 
tance in the reintegration of American society, it also harbors significant conflicts 
which, until they are resolved, divide rather than unite the American people. And, 
unfortunately, this conclusion is further strengthened by the patent fact that these 
controversies are not simply intellectual controversies but are intimately connected 
with the conflicting interests of different groups of men differently related to major 
social institutions in our society.* 

It may be argued that in practice, if not in principle, the conflict in the democratic 
tradition has already been resolved along the lines indicated by the second of the two 
interpretations presented above. Certainly American business has been subjected ever 
since 1890 to a considerable measure of social control. And since 1932 the Afherican 
people have adopted a whole series of measures designed to ensure a decent standard of 
living for all citizens. Further, the federal government has acknowledged its responsibility 
to prevent another major depression— a policy affirmed by the Eisenhower administration 
no less than those of Roosevelt and Truman. Aside from a small and intransigeant rear 
guard, no one today seriously expects that the trend established by these measures and 
policies will be reversed. The only serious issue, it is said, is how far, how fast, and by 
what means the trend will continue. But, whatever may be said on this point, the fact 
remains that on the level of theory at least the controversy has not been resolved. And 
so long as this is true the division in the intellectual and moral postulates of the American 
people also remains. 

If the above conclusion is correct, it has considerable significance for the educa- 
tional profession. As we have seen in the opening paragraphs of this introduction, the 
educational profession has taken the position that public education in the United States 
is, and should be, grounded in the democratic tradition. But which interpretation of this 
tradition is to be regarded as authoritative? Obviously, so long as the American people 
are divided on this issue the public school cannot inculcate either point of view. It can 
emphasize the common elements at the heart of the democratic tradition. And it can 
undertake to clarify for its students the issues involved in the different interpretations of 
this tradition. But clarification for the student requires a thorough understanding on the 

* William O. Stanley, Education and Social Integration, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953, pp. 163-165. Footnotes omitted. 
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part of the teacher. Moreover, it is a serious mistake to assume that only the social-science 
teacher needs this understanding of the meaning of democracy. The commitment of the 
teaching profession is to base all the education of children and youth upon the principles 
of democraqy. It is frequently asserted, for example, that the school can develop demo- 
cratic personalities in its pupils only if students are permitted considerable freedom in 
the school and in the classroom. But what is freedom in the school situation? Is it the 
absence of social control, or the participation of the pupils in the determination of the con- 
trols to be applied? We cannot answer this question in the present chapter. But it should 
be clear that, if the school has the responsibility to develop democratic personalities, the 
question must be answered with reference to the way in which freedom is defined in 
society outside the school. 

The readings in this chapter are intended to help you gain a clearer understanding 
of the meaning of the democratic tradition and of the issues involved in the different 
interpre^tations of this tradition. For the most part the passages quoted reflect a point of 
view associated with the second of the two interpretation^: that have been presented. But, 
with the possible exception of Selections 50 and 51, they state the issues clearly and 
fairly, whatever their arguments for their own point of view. In studying the chapter it 
would be well to keep the following questions in mind. 

1. How valid is the contention that the basic intellectual and moral postulates of 
American society as a whole are to be found in the democratic tradition? 

2. What differences do you find in the two interpretations of democracy with 
respect to: (a) the nature of man, (b) the nature of society, (c) the role and function 
of government, (d) the meaning of liberty, (e) the meaning of equality, (/) the rela- 
tion of liberty and equality, (g) the basis and meaning of rights, (h) the nature and 
control of property, and (i) the valid elements of individualism? 

3. What common elements do you find in these two interpretations? 

4. How serious, in your opnion, is the cleavage in the liberal-democratic tradition? 

5. What modifications, if any, would you make in either or both interpretations of 
democracy presented in this chapter? Does your answer take into full account the actual 
conditions of modem life? 

6. To what extent and in what ways has the expansion of the functions and 
activities of government in the Iasi twenty-five years expanded the orbit of human free- 
dom? To what extent and in what ways has freedom been restricted? Is government the 
chief enemy of freedom? 

7. How far would you go in repealing the regulatory measures enacted since 1890? 
How far would you be willing to see the federal government go in the direction of the 
“welfare state”? 

Selections 50 and 51, by John Dewey, present the view that democracy is a way 
of life, not just a political theory. Selection 52, by T. V. Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman, 
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explores the meaning of equality and fraternity in the democratic tradition. Further, 
Smith and Lindeman argue tliat a substantial degree of equality is necessary to develop- 
ment of a feeling of brotherhood. The noted English scholar R. H. Tawney, in Selection 
53, discusses tlie difference between the purely legal and the substantive conception of 
equality. The next three readings examine the basic issues relating to the meaning 
of liberty or freedom. Griffin (Selection 54), is primarily concerned with the meaning of 
freedom, Perry (Selection 55), with the relation of freedom and government, and Maciver 
(Selection 56), with the relation between freedom and law. Selection 57 contains two 
passages, one from Smith and Lindeman and the other from R. H. Tawney, both of which 
review, in somewhat different ways, the dispute over tlic relationship between liberty 
and equality. Selection 58 is a statement, taken from the report uf the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Liberties, of the place of the civil liberties— freedom of religion, speech, 
press, and assembly— in the democratic tradition. 


50 • Democracy as a Way of Life 


Democracy is a word, and, like all words, it is variously defined. It is used to d(»signate 
a form of government in which the x^eople particq^atc, directly, as in a town meefing, or 
indirectly, as in a representative ass('ml)Iy. It is used to stand for a set of ideals, such as 
freedom, equality, and justice. It is used to refer to a method of resolving dilfercncos 
of oxiinion. It can mean the faith men live by in a s6cicty dedicated to the growth and 
development of the individual. 

Democracy is all these tilings and more, in the view of America s great jihilosopher 
John Dewey. In his eyes, democracy, whatever else it may be, is first ol all a way of 
living. PerhajDS no one has given a more fundamental formulation of democ racy than 
this classical xihilosopher of American society. The following selection is one of his most 
succinct and lucid statements of the meaning of democracy in its various senses. 

The keynote of democracy, Dewey says, is the right of every individual to [lar- 
ticipatc in the determination of the values that govern human association. Thus democ- 
racy implies faith in the intelligence of the common man and in the value of cooxierative 
experience. Dewey calls our attention to the im^Dortance of democracy in the home, in 
the school, and in other social institutions, for unless democracy as a form of j^olitical 
government is rooted in the common ways of thinking, feeling, and acting in community 
life and other face-to-face relationships, it cannot survive. Once teachers realize that 
democracy is a way of living, they must determine how best to organize and operate the 
school so as to foster this inode of human association. 


[From lohn Dewey, “Democracy and Educational Administration,” School and Society, 45 
(April X 1937): 457-462. Reprinted by permission of William W. Brickman, Editor, and 
« Stanley Lehrer, Managing Editor.] 
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Democracy is much broader than a special 
political torm, a method of conducting gov- 
ernment, of making laws and carrying on 
go\einmental administration by means of 
popular sufTiai’t and clccud ofliccrs It is that, 
of course But it is something broader and 
deeper than that The political and govern- 
mental phase of democracy is a means, the 
best means so far found, for reili/mg ends 
that he in the wide domiin of human rela- 
tionships and the development of human per- 
son ilitv It IS, as we otu n si) , though peril ips 
without apprceiitin^ ill tint is involved in 
ihe s'i)ino, dwiv of life, soeiil iiid individual 
fhe kc) note of dcmociae) as a w iv of life 
may be expicssed, it seems to me, as the nc 
eessit) for the pntieipuion of every mature 
hum in being in form itior of the values that 
rcgulite the living of men together w^hich is 
iicees^iry fiom the st indpomt of both the 
geneul social w elf lie and the full develop 
ment of hum in beings as individuals 

Universal suffrage, recurring elections, re 
spoiisibilitv oi lIiosi who lie in poluieal pow 
er to the voters, and the ottici f utois of demo 
eratic government are meins that have been 
found expedient for realizing democracy as 
the trill) human wa) of living They aic not 
a final end ind a final value They are to be 
judged on the bisis of their onlnbution to 
the end It is i foim of idolatr) to eiect means 
into the end which they scive I nioeritic 
politic il forms arc simi>l) the best iiic ms that 
hum in wit his devised up to a sjieeial time 
in history Ihit they rest hack uj)on the idea 
that no man or limiud set of men is wise 
enough or good enough to lule othcis with 
out their consent; the positive meannu of th^s 
statement is thit all those who are aliceted by 
social institutions must hive a shaie in pro- 
ducing and managing them Ihc two facts 
that each one is iiillucnecd in what be docs 
and enjoys and in wh'^t he becomes by the 
institutions under whic^' he lives, and that 
theiefore he shall have, in a democracy, a 
voice m shaping them, aie the passive and 
active sides of the same fact. 

The development of political democracy 
came about tbroujg^h substitution of the meth- 


od of mutual consultation and voluntary 
igrccment for the method of subordination 
of the mmy to iht few enforced from above. 
Social anangements which involve iixed sub- 
ordination are maintained bv coercion. The 
coercion need not be physical. There have 
existed, for short pciiods, benevolent despot- 
isms Ihit coercion of some sort there has 
been; perhaps economic, ceitamly psychologi- 
cal and moral. The very fact of exclusion from 
participation is a subtle form of suppression. 
It guts individuih no oppoitunity to reflect 
c nd decide upon what is .^uod tor them Oth- 
eis who ue supposed to be wiser and wno in 
an) ease have moic power decide the question 
for them md also decide the methods and 
mcin» bv which subjects may arrive at the 
enjoyment of whir is good for them. This 
form of eoereioii and suppie^sion is moie 
>ul tl( and more tiTeelive than is overt in- 
timidation and lestraint When it is habitual 
md embodied m social institutions, it seems 
the normil and natural state of affairs. The 
mass usually become unaware that they have 
a chin to a development of their own pow- 
ers Ihcir expel icnce i» so restricted that they 
ire not conscious of restiiction. It is part of 
the chmorratic conception that they as indi- 
V idu ils aic not the only siiffercis, but that the 
whole socid body is dejnived d the potential 
lesoiiiei s ih it should be a» its service. The in- 
dividuals of the submerged mass mav not be 
vt y wi e But llific is one thing they are 
wiser about than 'tiivbod) else cm be, and 
th It IS where the shoe pinches, the tioublcs 
they suffer from 

The foundation of democracy is faith in 
the cipiciiics ot humm » aturc; faith in hu- 
man intelligence and in the power of pooled 
and cooperative experience It is not belief 
thit these things aie complete but that if giv- 
en a show they will grow and be able to gen- 
cr tc piogrtssivclv the kneawlcdgc and wis 
dom needed to guide collective action. Every 
autocratic and authoritarian scheme of socia. 
action lests on a belief that the needed intelh 
gcnec IS confined to a superior few, who be 
cause of inherent natural gifts are endowed 
with the ability and the right to control the 
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conduct of others; laying down principles and 
rules and directing the ways in which they 
arc carried out. It would be foolish to deny 
that much can be said for this point of view. 
It is that which controlled human relations 
in social groups for much the greater part of 
human history. The democratic faith has 
emerged very, very recently in the history of 
mankind. Even where democracies now exist, 
men’s minds and feelings are still permeated 
with ideas about leadership imposed from 
above, ideas that developed in the long early 
history of mankind. After democratic political 
institutions were nominally established, be- 
liefs and ways of looking at life and of acting 
that originated when men and women were 
externally controlled and subjected to arbi- 
trary power, persisted in the family, the 
church, business and the school, and expe- 
rience shows that as long as they persist there, 
political democracy is nor secure. 

Belief in equality is an element of the demo- 
cratic credo. It is not, however, belief in equal- 
ity of natural endowments. Those who pro- 
claimed the idea of equality did not suppose 
they were enunciating a psychological doc- 
trine, but a legal and political one. All indi- 
viduals are entitled to equality of treatment 
by law and in its administration. Each one is 
affected equally in quality if not in quantity 
by the institutions under which he lives and 
has an equal right to express his judgment, 
although the weight of his judgment may not 
be equal in amount when it enters into the 
pooled result to that of others. In short, each 
one is equally an individual and entitled to 
equal opportunity of development of his own 
capacities, be they large or small in range. 
Moreover, each has needs of his own, as sig- 
nificant to him as those of others are to them. 
The very fact of natural and psychological 
inequality is all the more reason for estab- 
lishment by law of equality of opportunity, 
since otherwisp the former becomes a means 
of oppression of the less gifted, 

While what we call intelligence may be dis- 
tributed in unequal amounts, it is the demo- 
cratic faith that it is sufficiently general so that 
each individual has something to contribute 
whose value can be assessed only as it enters 


into the final pooled intelligence constituted 
by the contributions of all. Every authoritarian 
scheme, on the contrary, assumes that its 
value may be assessed by some, prior princi- 
ple, if not of family and birth or race and 
color or possession of material wealth, then by 
the position and rank a person occupies in the 
existing social scheme. The democratic faith 
in equality is the faith that each individual 
shall have the chance and opportunity to con- 
tribute whatever he is capable of contributing 
and that the value of his contribution be de- 
cided by its place and function in the or- 
ganized total of similar contributions, not 
on the basis of prior status of any kind what- 
ever. 

I have emphasized in what precedes the im- 
portance of the effective release of intelligence 
in connection with personal experience in the 
democratic way of living. I have done so pur- 
posely because democracy is so often and so 
naturally associated in our minds with free- 
dom of action, forgetting the importance of 
freed intelligence which is neccssar^^to direct 
and to warrant freedom of action. Unless 
freedom of individual action has intelligence 
and informed conviction back of it, its mani- 
festatibn is almost sure to result in confusion 
and disorder. The democratic idea of freedom 
is not the right of each individual to do as he 
pleases, even if it be qualified by adding “pro- 
vided he does not interfere with the same 
freedom on the part of others.” While the 
idea is not always, not often enough, ex- 
pressed in words, the basic freedom is that of 
freedom of mind and of whatever degree of 
freedom of action and experience is necessary 
to produce freedom of intelligence. The 
modes of freedom guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights arc all of this nature: freedom of be- 
lief and conscience, of expression of opinion, 
of assembly for discussion and conference, of 
the press as an organ of communication. They 
are guaranteed because without them individ- 
uals arc not free to develop and society is de- 
prived of what they might contribute. 

• • 

There is some kind of government, of con- 
trol, wherever affairs that concern a number 
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of persons who act together are engaged in. 
It is a superficial view that holds government 
is located in Washington and Albany. There 
is government in the family, in business, in 
the church, in every social group. There are 
regulations, due to custom if not to enact- 
ment, that settle how individuals in a group 
act in connection with one another. 

It is a disputed question of theory and prac- 
tice just how far a democratic political gov- 
ernment should go in control of the condi- 
tions of action within special groups. At the 
present time, for example, there arc those who 
think the federal and state governments leave 
too much freedom of independent action to 
industrial and financial groups, and there are 
others who think the government is going 
altogether too far at the present time. I do not 
need to discuss this phase of the problem, 
much less to try to settle it. But it must be 
pointed out that if the methods of regulation 
and administration in vogue in the conduct 
of secondary social groups are non-demo- 
cratic, whether directly or indirectly or both, 
there is bound to be an unfavorable reaction 
back into the habits of feeling, thought and 
action of citizenship in the broadest sense of 
that word. The way in which any organized 
social interest is controlled necessarily plays 
an important part in forming the dispositions 
and tastes, the attitudes, interests, purposes 


and desires, of those engaged in carrying on 
the activities of the group. For illustration, I 
do not need to do more than point to the 
moral, emotional and intellectual effect upon 
both employers and laborers of the existing 
industrial system. Just what the effects speci- 
fically are is a matter about which we know 
very little. But I suppose that every one who 
reflects upon the subject admits that it is im- 
possible that the ways in which activities are 
carried on for the greater part of the waking 
hours of the day; and the way in which the 
share of individuals is involved in the manage- 
ment of affairs in such a matter as gaining a 
livelihood and attaining material and social 
security, can not but be a highly important 
factor in shaping personal dispositions; in 
short, forming character and intelligence. 

In the broad and final sense all institutions 
arc educational in the sense that they operate 
to form the attitudes, dispositions, abilitiei 
and disabilities that constitute a concrete per- 
sonality. . . . Whether this educative process 
is carried on in a predominantly democratic 
or non-democratic way becomes, therefore, a 
question of transcendent importance not only 
for education itself but for its final effect upon 
all the interests and activities of a society 
that is committed to the democratic way of 
life. 

• • 


51 • Democracy as Community: Shared Actiuity 


In the following selection, John Dewey explores another facet of the thesis that democ- 
racy is a way of life. Here he says that democracy is the clear consciousness of com- 
munity, in all its various meanings. It is a way of life that values the individual, but it is 
not an individualistic conception in the sense of every individual for himself. Rather, 
democracy has its being in and through communal association. Further, Dewey argues 
that the meaning of liberty, equality, and fraternity becomes distorted and warped when 
these values are separated from community life. 
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^“cgardcd as an idea, democracy is not an al- 
ternative to other principles of associated life. 
It is the idea of community life itself. It is an 
ideal in the only intelligible sense of an ideal: 
namely, the tendency and movement of some 
thing w^hich exists carried to its final limit, 
viewed as completed, perfected. Since things 
do not attain such fulfillment but are in ac- 
tuality distracted and interfered with, democ- 
racy in this sense is not a fact and never will 
be. But neither in this sense is there or has 
there ever been anything which is a commu- 
nity in its full measure, a community unal- 
loyed by alien elements. The idea or ideal of 
a community presents, however, actual phases 
of associated life as they are freed from restric- 
tive and disturbing elements, and are contem- 
plated as having attained their limit of devel- 
opment. Wherever there is conjoint activity 
whose consequences are appreciated as good 
by all singular persons who take part in it, 
and where the realization of the good is such 
as to effect an energetic desire and effort to 
sustain it in being just because it is a good 
shared by all, there is in so far a community. 
The clear consciousness of a communal life, 
in all its implications, constitutes the idea of 
democracy. 

Only when we start from a community as 
a fact, grasp the fact in thought so as to clarify 
and enhance its constituent elements, can we 
reach an idea of democracy which is not uto- 
pian. The coriceptions and shibboleths which 
are traditionally associated with the idea of 
democracy take on a veridical and directive 
meaning only when they are construed as 
marks and traits of an association which real- 
izes the defining characteristics of a commu- 
nity. Fraternity, liberty and equality isolated 
from communal life arc hopeless abstractions. 
Their separate assertion leads to mushy sen- 
timentalism or else to extravagant and fanati- 
cal violence which in the end defeats its own 
aims. Equality then becomes a creed of me- 
chanical identity which is false to facts and 
impossible of realization. Effort to attain it 


is divisive of the vital bonds which hold men 
together; as far as it puts forth issue, the out- 
come is a mediocrity in which good is com- 
mon only in the sense of being average and 
vulgar. Liberty is then thought of as inde- 
pendence of social ties, and ends in dissolu- 
tion and anarchy. It is more difficult to sever 
the idea of brotherhood from that of a com- 
munity, and hence it is either practically 
ignored in the movements which identify 
democracy with Individualism, or else it is a 
sentimentally appeiided tag. In its just con- 
nection with communal experience, fraternity 
is another •name for the consciously appre- 
ciated goods which accrue from an association 
in which all share, and which give direction 
to the conduct of each. Liberty is that secure 
release and fulfillment of personal potential- 
ities which take place only in rich and mani- 
fold association with others: the power to be 
an individualized self making a distinctive 
contribution and enjoying in its own way the 
fruits of association. Equality denotes the un- 
hampered share which each individual mem- 
ber of the community has in the consequences 
of associated action. It is equitable because it 
is meaisured only by need and capacity to 
utilize, not by extraneous factors which de- 
prive one in order that another may take and 
have. A baby in the family is equal with 
others, not because of some antecedent and 
structural quality which is the same as that 
of others, but in so far as his needs for care 
and development are attended to without 
being sacrificed to the superior strength, pos- 
sessions and matured abilities of others. 
Equality docs not signify that kind of mathe- 
matical or physical equivalence in virtue of 
which any one element may be substituted 
for another. It denotes effective regard for 
whatever is distinctive and unique in each, 
irrespective of physical and psychological in- 
equalities. It is not a natural possession but is 
a fruit of the community when its action is 
directed by its character as a community. 


[From John Dewey, The 'Public and Its Problems, copyright 1927, pp. 148-151. Reprinted 
by permission of Henry Holt and Co.J 
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52 • Equality and Fraternity 

Dewey’s discussion of the social roots and general nature of democracy has provided an 
orientation to the subject. We now need to examine in more detail some of the conceptual 
elements of democracy, among them freedom, equality, and fraternity. In this selection 
and in Selection 53, the concepts of equality and fraternity will be explored. These terms 
are familiar to us. We find the word equality used in many difhTent situations— in arith- 
metic, in political and economic discussions, in religious sermons, to mention only a few. 
I’hc word fraternity is less frequently encountered, but its equivalent, brotherly associa- 
tion, is experienced in a variety of forms in our every-day activities. Hence we come to 
any discussion of these aspects of democracy with meanings of them borrowed from 
luimcrous experiences. Many of these meanings are inadequate and actually misleading 
wlicn applied to human associations. Only zealous watchfulness on our part can prevent 
these inappropriatci meanings from impeding our understanding of democracy. 

From an educational standpoint, few aspects of democracy are as important as 
cc|ualily and fraternity. We h(.'ar a great deal about freedom in education, and rightfully 
so, for freedom is a significant aspect of the school in a democratic society. But equality 
and fraternity are perhaps even more fundamental. It has been said that the basic idea 
upon which the pjjl)lic school is founded is that of cc]uality among all persons, regardless 
of color, religion, or social status, and it is certainly true that this concei>t must govern 
the teacher in his direction and guidance of pupils. If there were no other reasons, this 
one alone would be sufficient justification for tlie teacher to try to bring his conception 
of equality into line with democratic interpretation. 

About three decades ago, T. V, Smith, teacher, philosopher, and former Congress- 
man from Illinois, stated Uie meaning of fraternity and ecjuality in an essay entitled The 
Democratic Way of Life. Recently this essay, which has become a classic exposition of 
the subject, was revised and issucvi under the same cover as an essay on democracy by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, sociologist and leader in adult education. It is from this new 
edition that the following stimulating selection was taken. 


iTerennially there arise in the dreams ut men 
these three goals: liberty, equality, fraternity. 
And the brightest of these is fraternity. It 
would be difficult indeed to do justice in 
words to the glamor that human imagination 
has thrown ovei the notion of brotherhood. 
From time immemorial it has stood like a 


divine promise to the deeper longings that 
men have had about themselves and their 
destiny. 

* • • 

On its intensive side, fraternity reduces in 
its essence to something closely resembling 
love. But the word itself means a relation be- 


[From T. V. Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman, The Democratic Way of Life, New Amer- 
ican Library, 1951, pp. 23-24, 60-61, 66-76. Reprinted by permission of T. V. Smith and 
Robert Gessner, literary executor of the Eduard C. Lindeman estate.] 
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iwecn brothers. Fraternity is thus a family 
ideal, with all the intimacy and feeling in- 
volved in that most closed of social unions. It 
is that merely at the beginning. Historically, 
man has insisted upon a closed family organ- 
ization, exclusive and intimate, partly at least 
by way of compensation for the failure of 
friendship on a larger scale. If the family 
must stand alone, then of course must it stand 
four square. 

Plato had noticed the tendency of the fam- 
ily to squander loyalty upon itself. Because 
his heart was set upon making the fraternal 
unit as wise as the whole city-state, he felt it 
necessary to abolish the family as far as pos- 
sible, since it was proving an enemy of the 
larger loyalty. If a man cannot lose himself to 
the heart of the whole herd, then he will in- 
sist upon having exclusive right to one or to 
a few hearts in which he may shuffle off his 
coil of individual loneliness. For some deep- 
lying reason . . . human life is not good if 
detached. But man, who is completely cowed 
if he feels that he is really alone, will brave 
the whole universe when he knows that he is 
reinforced unequivocally by a few loving 
hearts. 

• • • 

Still the fact that a man will find satisfac- 
tion in life with a very few comrades docs 
not necessarily mean that his deeper nature 
does not crave the indefinite enlargement of 
friendly contacts. Families have grown into 
clans, clans expanded to tribes, and tribes 
have grown into nations. The human touch 
tends to grow from more to more. The in- 
trinsic good of intimate kindliness, when ob- 
jectified, furnishes a goal in terms of which to 
conceive an ideal community where all would 
not only have friends, but be friends. 

• • • 

Nothing is more certain in the realm of 
human relations than that a substantial meas- 
ure of equality of conditions are what men 
mean by brotherhood. Equality is, indeed, so 
close a counterpart of the fraternal ideal that 
it may almost be said to be a part of it rather 
than a means to it. If two, men have been 
bosom friends in poverty and one of them 


becomes wealthy, their friendship is most 
likely the normal sacrifice exacted by the 
“God of Things as They Are.” If close con- 
tact be artificially maintained for a time be- 
tween those who are grossly unequal eco- 
nomically, a leveling that is both psychologi- 
cal and spiritual goes on. Those who are 
much and closely together build characters 
that are in truth joint products. If a slave is 
raised by association with a superior master, 
then the master is lowered by association with 
the inferior slave. The Assyrian conqueror on 
the bas-relief, as Herbert Spencer was fond 
of pointing out, is himself tied to the rope by 
which he leads the prisoners. In a manner 
that has been regarded as mystic, a new pres- 
ence seems to arise where two or three are 
gathered together in any name. -V" 

• • • 

How far are we to go . . . in contradiction 
of the facts as touching equality ? Men simply 
are not equal, and that is the end of all con- 
crete discussion of the matter. Let it be re- 
plied that, in the first place, we are^not talk- 
ing about facts alone, but about facts and ac- 
tion. Action implies ideals. To act at all, as 
Justic^ Holmes teaches us, “is to affirm the 
worth of an end.” If men had never mixed 
with the facts such ideals as gradually re- 
oriented the facts themselves, we should have 
now but few of the resources that go to make 
up what the modern man takes for granted. 
Our present purpose does not, therefore, ob- 
ligate us to bow in adoration of the facts. But 
tliere is no reason on the other side why we 
should shrink from a consideration of the re- 
lation of the facts to the ideal that democracy 
has insisted upon. What can equality as an 
ideal mean in the light of the present facts 
that constitute its setting? 

Are we to answer, with Rousseau, that it is 
because men are unequal by nature that so- 
ciety ought always to aim to make them 
equal? In a certain sense this represents the 
democratic spirit. We may admit that we can- 
not prove that men are equal, but we shall 
certainly go on to affirm that the case for 
equality does not depend upon proving that 
men are equal, or even that they should be 
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made equal. Even granting the prematurely 
bold assertion of a modern scientist that “dif- 
ferential psychology utterly blasts the hopes 
of the older equality theorists,” the question 
remains: How ought we as men to treat other 
men in order to maximize human goods ? 

« * • 

When we try honestly to answer that ques- 
tion, it is clear, as previously indicated, that, 
quite apart from esoteric questions of meta- 
physics, we must treat men in some sense as 
equals. This we may state to ourselves either 
negatively or positively. Negatively, we may 
say that men are as a matter of fact unequal. 
The more obviously unequal they are seen to 
be, indeed, the more specifically we detail 
their characteristics. Then our task becomes 
how to find out what their authentic, rather 
than their specious, inequalities are. It is as 
easy as it is unjust to assume inequality on the 
basis of race, or creed, or color, and then pro- 
ceed to waste precious human talents. It is 
not easy but it is fruitful to discover the ac- 
tual inequalities of men. This discovery en- 
ables us to let each man shine where he can 
and serve where he must. Such award takes 
the sting of aggression out of any required 
subordination. On this approach, we must 
give men equal opportunities in order to dis- 
cover and to turn to full account their differ- 
ent abilities. There is indeed no way of dis- 
closing inequalities save by giving the breaks 
to all the children of men, regardless of race, 
creed or color. 

* • « 

And our equality ideal must mean that our 
treatment of men is not to be predicated on 
the capacity for enjoyment or profit which 
they display at a given time, ignoring their 
antecedents and opportunities, but, instead, 
that we must count for a fact the capacity 
that might be developed through equal op- 
portunity at self-improvement. This means 
that no practice aiming at greater justice can 
ignore the fundamental fact that man is a 
growing animal and that his birthright is ful- 
filment of his capacities. 

Our equalitarian formula must initially 
mean at least equality of consideration, in 


order that it may mean something more than 
this in the end. Only after long sustained 
treatment of a most humane type — certainly 
not before — can we pass intelligent judgment 
upon the more recondite question as to 
whether men are naturally equal. That is, we 
must follow Aristotle in preferring to base 
our judgments concerning men on their high- 
est potentiality, rather than upon any given 
actuality of attainment, though of course we 
require to go far beyond Aristotle by apply- 
ing this dictum to all men rather than to a 
few. We are not as democrats disturbed by 
the probable fact that after such indulgence 
men will still be unequal. What disturbs us 
is, rather, that without this treating of men 
as equal, we can never know what their deep 
and genuine zwequalities are and so cannot 
turn them to constructive, rather than aggres- 
sive, account. 

Moreover, for man to come to his highest 
and best, he must have more than food and 
clothing and gregarious indulgence. It is men, 
not brutes, that we are here considering. The 
inexpugnable grain of truth in Aristotle’s 
characterization of man as a rational animal 
is this: man is capable of becoming an end- 
guided, rather than a mere pressure-propelled 
animal. Like other animals, he is not only 
sometimes pushed from behind by impulse or 
habit; but, in addition he has the capacity of 
being drawn by visions of the desirable that 
spring out of his lacks. 

Upon the basis of this capacity Immanuel 
Kant demanded that every human being 
should be treated as an end, never as a mere 
means. Now, to treat every man as thus pre- 
scribed is to permit him to regulate his con- 
duct by ends that arc genuinely his, rather 
than someone elscs handed down to him. 
This denial of first-hand experience is the 
most dishonoring form the inequality ideal 
has taken in the past, and it is largely because 
of its relation to this that poverty itself must 
be lessened if democratic ideals arc not to be 
progressively mocked. 

In every field of life heretofore, the rule has 
been for a few men alone to capture the vi- 
sions of what is to be done and then to direct 
other men to further their insights. Most of 
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the work of the world has been done without 
the workers having any adequate notions as 
to what ultimate purpose their work was to 
subserve. Not only in manual labor is this 
true; but social and even religious ideals 
have been handed down to the majority of 
men as too sacred for anything cxxcpt ac- 
ceptance, adoration, or literal application. The 
equality ideal must begin by meaning this 
highly important thing: that every man shall 
be entitled to understand and progressively to 
create the ends for which his energy is ex- 
pended. If it begins thus, it will not end until 
it means that every man is entitled to develop 
the kind of character that can in turn create 
purposes that outrun the moment and tran- 
scend the merely egoistic. 

« * • 

Few theorists have ever thought for long 
of giving all persons exactly the same amount 
of land, income or other property. It is purely 
for contemplation and certainly too imprac- 
tical for perpetration. The sheer engineering 
feat involved would be staggering, especially 
if the dogmatic socialist included in his aim 
the keeping of the amounts equal. But capitu- 
lation in this regard must not be taken as a 
rationalized defense of any status quo of dis- 
tribution. It is highly expedient that if the 
ideals of democracy are to remain dynamic, 
as they must, there shall be a steady impetus 
toward equalization as each generation comes 
along. 

The impetus need never lead to a complete 
sameness of anything; but it ought not to stop 
short of at least two general objectives: no 
leisure except upon the discharge of produc- 
tive function; and no one to have a superflu- 
ity until everyone has enough for healthy life 
and wholesome growth. 

Let no exception be made as regards the 
first objective. In a world in which most 
people have to struggle and many to slave, 
there is, in justice, no room for mere idlers. 
Our formula is justified not merely by the 
fact that toil is intensified to many when 
many bear no part, but also by the further 
fact that there is no other way of developing 
a democratic fellow-feeling save through a 


live participation in the productive processes 
of mankind. 

• • • 

Since most men must work, there is no 
other ground so potent for real brotherhood 
as is economically productive labor. A few 
outside the process might be brothers to one 
another, but their fraternity would be so 
exotic that most men would be forever ineli- 
gible. They themselves would be also inel- 
igible for the greater brotherhood; and so the 
democratic ideal of a cosmopolitan brother- 
hood is frustrated through preciosity. 

As household functions further decline and 
birth control further increases, the activity of 
women comes full under this stricture. If 
yachting and philandering are not forms of 
masculine productivity, then gossiping and 
card playing are hardly forms of feminine 
productivity. The physical and intellectual 
and moral fiber of “society” women indicates 
all too familiarly that what deprives society 
impoverishes the individual also. For the sake 
of women, therefore, it is well that they be 
brought gently under our mild formula. 

This insistence upon work as the basis of 
democratic fraternity is not to be interpreted 
as a r<j;signcd acceptance of the lowest level of 
cooperation in order to have any, but it serves 
to suggest that we must have such transvalua- 
tion of values as to cease to feel that produc- 
tive work is lowest. That view is a holdover 
of culture that connected work with slavery 
and social inferiority. And at that whole 
Weltanschauung^ democracy strikes a body 
blow. In the name, therefore, of equality we 
must refuse to let any men or women be su- 
perior enough to other men or women as to 
live without participating in some productive 
work. 

We shall not be so inflexible, however, re- 
garding certain exceptions to our other for- 
mula, that is, that everyone shall have a wage 
consistent with growth. Some men’s charac- 
ters have been so warped by early training in 
the industrial deadening of work that they 
will prove as recalcitrant to the ideal at the 
one end of the scale as the idle rich at the 
other end. Heroic re-education may be neces- 
sary for some poor men and for some rich 
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women. To make security universal would 
probably, in spite of the fact that man is nat- 
urally an active animal, be inadequate to 
guarantee sincere participation in the produc- 
tive process by all the poor. Democracy must 
not substitute for a small class of rich idlers 
a much larger class of poor idlers. In our pres- 
ent inequalities we seldom allow men actu- 
ally to starve. We shall certainly not let them 
starve in a regimen more democratic than our 
present society; but we shall use the possi- 
bility of quasi-starvation to enlist men in a 


fair trial of the joy of productive work. Per- 
haps our equality maxim should go no fur- 
ther than to guarantee unconditionally what 
Bertrand Russell once called a “vagabond 
wage,” for those who remain recalcitrant to 
the appeal to productive participation. This 
small contingency aside, no one who shows 
a willingness to work and any smouldering 
desire to grow intellectually, artistically, aes- 
thetically, shall be liopclcssly held down by 
economic lacks when comes the democratic 
age. 


53 • Legal and Substantive Equality 


In the foregoing selection, ccpiality was discussed largely from a moral standpoint, 
although its economic base was explicitly recognized in Smiths formula; No leisure 
without first producing, and no great wealth until everyone has enough for wholesome 
development. The following selection emphasizes the legal and econoujic aspects of 
equality. It explores the historical roots of equality, in the ago when feudalism and its 
remnants in the modern period bound some men to their jobs and inferior status and 
conferred upon others, by custom and legal machinery, special privileges and great 
wealth. When disciiminatory laws and customs were swept away, giving the working 
man the same standing before the law as any poison of privilege and making it possible 
for any person to climb in the economic scale without being liarnpered unjustly by legal 
barriers erected specially to keep him down, many people believed that equality had 
finally been established. In the eyes of the law if not of the government, the opportunity 
of each individual to acquire wealth was equal to that of anyone else. Of course, some 
men were more intelligent and energetic than others and hence could gain more for 
themselves. But this fact did not invalidate the apparent truth that men at last had equal 
opportunities to use whatever abihty and energy nature had given them to advance 
themselves. 

This conception of equality is still widely accepted in American society, but in 
recent decades it has been severely criticized as inadequate in the new social and eco- 
nomic conditions resulting from the grow^th of science and technology. In these new 
conditions, men are still equal in opportunity to use their ability and energy so far as 
legal enactments and machinery are concerned, but now they find themselves handi- 
capped by unequal social and economic conditions. The.se inequalities have always 
existed, but in the days of free land, undeveloped resources, and small shops they were 
of little consequence. Today, however, it is painfully clear that an individual who begins 
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life with well-to-do parents and the opportunity to acquire higher education and to know 
people in key positions in business, industry, politics, and the professions often has an 
advantage in the race of life over individuals less fortunate in birth and upbringing. This 
fact has encouraged efforts to reduce the disparity, often through legislation, such as that 
establishing minimum wage laws, unemployment compensation, old-age security, and 
minimum education levels. 

The two conceptions of equality mentioned above are explored extensively in the 
following passage, an excerpt from the classic work on equality by the English scholar 
and social scientist R. H. Tawney. 


Ihc transformation effected by the attack 
on legal privilege was beneficent and pro- 
found. It had been the child of economic ne- 
cessity, and the impetus which it gave to 
progress in the arts which enrich mankind 
needs no emphasis. With the abolition of re- 
strictions on freedom of movement, on the 
choice of occupations, and on the use of land 
and capital, imprisoned energies were re- 
leased from the narrow walls of manor and 
guild and corporate town, from the down- 
ward pressure of class status, and from the 
heavy hand of authoritarian governments, to 
unite in new forms of association, and by 
means of them to raise the towering structure 
of industrial civilization. 

It was not only in the stimulus which it 
supplied to the mobilization of economic 
power that the movement which levelled 
legal privilege revealed its magic. Its effect as 
an agent of social emancipation was not less 
profound. Few principles have so splendid a 
record of humanitarian achievement. The 
monopoly of political power by corrupt and 
tyrannical minorities had everywhere been, 
not merely a practice, but an unquestioned 
principle of political organization; with the 
extension of political democracy its legal basis 
disappeared, and, if it survived as a fact, it 
lost the respectability of an institution estab- 
lished by law. Careers of profit and distinc- 
tion had been reserved, as of right, to birth 
and wealth; now the barriers fell and all em- 


ployments, at least in theory, were open to 
all. Slavery and serfdom had survived the ex- 
hortations of the Christian Church, the re- 
forms of enlightened despots, and the protests 
of humanitarian philosophers from Seneca to 
Voltaire. Before the new spirit, and the prac- 
tical exigencies of which it was the expres- 
sion, they disappeared, except from dark 
backwaters, in three generations. From the 
time when men first reflected c>n sodal prob- 
lems, the social problem of Europe, tragic, in- 
sistent, and unsolved, had been the condition 
of the peasant. Now, at last, in most parts of 
the Continent, he came to his own. Increas- 
ingly, though by different methods and with 
varying degrees of completeness — by confis- 
cation, as in France, or the division of estates, 
as in Germany, or purchase, as in Ireland — 
the nineteenth century saw the end of the 
system under which the cultivator paid part 
of his produce to an absentee owner, and the 
last chapter of the story which began in 1789 
has been written in eastern Europe since 
1918. Reform did not, indeed, bring him eco- 
nomic affluence, but it ended the long night- 
mare of legal oppression. It turned him from 
a beast of burden into a human being. It de- 
termined that, when science should be in- 
voked to increase the output of the soil, its 
cultivator, not an absentee owner, should 
reap the fruits. The principle which released 
him he described as equality, the destruc- 
tion of privilege, democracy, the victory of 


[From R. H. Tawney, Equality, Harcourt, Brace and Co,, 1931, pp. 119-125, 139-144. 
Reprinted by permission of George Allen and Unv/in, Ltd., Publishers. Footnotes omitted.] 
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plain people. He understood by it, not the 
mathematical parity of pecuniary incomes, to 
proving the impossibility of which so much 
needless ingenuity has been devoted, but the 
end of institutions which had made rich men 
tyrants and poor men slaves. 

The movement which equalized legal 
rights not only released new productive ener- 
gies, and cut down a forest of ancient abuses; 
it supplied with their principles the architects 
who built on the space that it had cleared. It 
had not attacked all forms of inequality, but 
only those which had their roots in special 
advantages conferred on particular groups by 
custom or law. It was not intolerant of all 
social gradations, but only of such as rested 
on legal privilege. The distinctions of wealth 
and power which survived when these anom- 
alies had been removed, it surrounded with 
a halo of intellectual prestige and ethical pro- 
priety. It condemned the inequalities of the 
feudal past; it blessed the inequalities of the 
industrial future. 

The second gesture was as important as the 
first. The great industry, even in its violent 
youth, had many excellences, but the equali- 
tarian virtues, if not wholly absent, were not 
conspicuous among them. To the critics in 
France and England who urged that a new 
feudalism was arising, in which the contrasts 
of affluence and misery, of power and help- 
lessness, were not less extreme than in the 
past, there was an easy answer. It was that 
such contrasts did, indeed, exist, but that they 
differed in principle from those which had 
preceded them. 

The inequalities of the old regime had 
been intolerable because they had been arbi- 
trary, the result not of differences of personal 
capacity, but of social and political favourit- 
ism. The inequalities of industrial society 
were to be esteemed, for they were the ex- 
pression of individual achievement or failure 
to achieve. They were twice blessed. They de- 
served moral approval, for they corresponded 
to merit. They were economically beneficial, 
for they offered a system of prizes ^nd penal- 
ties. So it was possible to hate the inequalities 
most characteristic of the eighteenth century 
and to applaud those most characteristic of 


the nineteenth. The distinction between them 
was that the former had their origin in social 
institutions, the latter in personal character. 
The fact of the equality of legal rights could 
be cited as a reason why any other kind of 
equality was unnecessary or dangerous. 

• • • 

Inequality had been justified in the eight- 
eenth century on the ground that distinctions 
of rank were the will of Providence and the 
necessary foundations of social stability. Later 
generations were less certain of the intentions 
of Providence, and less confident that they 
supplied the social system with a reliable 
foundation. They defended inequality less as 
the expression of the varying stations assigned 
to different classes by the will of the Creator, 
than as the necessary and beneficial result of 
the spontaneous play of economic forces. 

The abolition of capricious favours and ar- 
bitrary restrictions had enlarged the field of 
economic opportunity. The wider diffusion 
of economic opportunities secured the selec- 
tion of individuals according to their capaci- 
ties, through a social analogue of the biologi- 
cal struggle. If extreme inequality was the 
final consequence, that result merely meant 
that men’s capacities were unequal. Instead of 
the class into which he was born determining, 
as in the past, the position of the individual, 
the quality of the individual determined his 
position, and therefore his class. 

• • • 

Thus the flank of the criticism of economic 
inequality was turned by the argument that 
it was the necessary result of legal equality 
and economic liberty. Rightly interpreted, 
equality meant, not the absence of violent 
contrasts of income and condition, but equal 
opportunities of becoming unequal. It was 
true that few could take part in the competi- 
tion, but no one was forbidden to enter for 
it, and no handicaps were imposed on those 
who did. To ensure that it was fair, it was 
sufficient, it was thought, to insist that the 
law should neither confer advantages nor im- 
pose disabilities. 


• • 
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In reality, of course, except in a sense which 
is purely formal, equality of opportunity is 
not simply a matter of legal equality. Its ex- 
istence depends, not merely on the absence of 
disabilities, but on the presence of abilities. 

It obtains in so far as, and only in so far as, 
each member of a community, whatever his 
birth, or occupation, or social position, pos- 
sesses in fact, and not merely in form, equal 
chances of using to the full his natural en- 
dowments of physique, of character, and of 
intelligence. In proportion as the capacities 
of some are sterilized or stunted by their so- 
cial environment, while those of others are 
favoured or pampered by it, equality of op- 
portunity becomes a graceful, but attenuated, 
figment. It recedes from the world of reality 
to that of perorations. 

• • • 

No one thinks it inequitable that, when a 
reasonable provision has been made for all, 
exceptional responsibilities should be com- 
pensated by exceptional rewards, as a recog- 
nition of the service performed and an in- 
ducement to perform it. 

• • • 

What is repulsive is not that one man 
should earn more than others, for where com- 
munity of environment, and a common edu- 
cation and habit of life, have bred a common 
tradition of respect and consideration, these 
details of the counting-house arc forgotten or 
ignored. It is that some classes should be ex- 
cluded from the heritage of civilization which 
others enjoy, and that the fact of human fel- 
lowship, which is ultimate and profound, 
should be obscured by economic contrasts, 
which are trivial and superficial. What is im- 
portant is not that all men should receive the 
same pecuniary income. It is that the surplus 
resources of society should be so husbanded 
and applied that it is a matter of minor sig- 
nificance whether they receive it or not. 

• • • 

What a community requires is that its 
work should be done, and done with the 
minimum r-f friction and maximum of co- 


operation. Gradations of authority and in- 
come derived from differences of office and 
function promote that end; distinctions based, 
not on objective facts, but on personal claims 
— on birth, or wealth, or social position — im- 
pede its attainment. They sacrifice practical 
realities to meaningless conventions. They 
stifle creative activity in an elegant drapery 
of irrelevant futilities. They cause the position 
of individuals and the relation of classes to 
reflect the influence, not primarily of personal 
quality and social needs, but of external con 
ditions, which offer special advantages to 
some and impose adventitious disabilities 
upon others. 

* * • 

Incomes from personal work obviously 
stand in a different category from incomes 
from property. But, even in such incomes, 
iheie is normally an element which is due 
less to the qualities of the individual than to 
the overruling force of social arrangements. 
We are all, it is a commonplace to say, dis- 
posed to believe that our failures are due to 
our circumstances, and our successes to our- 
selves. It is natural, no doubt, for the pros- 
perous professional or business man, who has 
made his way in the face of difficulties, to 
regard his achievements as the result of his 
own industry and ability. When he compares 
those who have succeeded in his own walk of 
life with those who have failed, he is im- 
pressed by the fact that the former are, on 
the whole, more enterprising, or forcible, or 
resourceful, than the latter, and he concludes 
that the race is to the swift and the battle to 
the strong. 

• # • 

In so far as the individuals between whom 
comparison is made belong to a homogeneous 
group, whose members have had equal op- 
portunities of health and education, of enter- 
ing remunerative occupations, and of obtain- 
ing access to profitable financial knowledge, 
it is plausible, no doubt, if all questions of 
chance and fortune arc excluded, to treat the 
varying positions which they ultimately oc- 
cupy as the expression of differences in their 
personal qualities. But, the less homogeneous 
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the group, and the greater the variety of con- 
ditions to which its members have been ex- 
posed, the more precarious docs such an in- 
ference become. If the rules of a game give a 
permanent advantage to some of the players, 
it docs not become fair merely because they 
are scrupulously observed by all who take 
part in it. When the contrast between the cir- 
cumstances of different social strata is so pro- 
found as today, the argument — if it deserves 
to be called an argument — which suggests 
that the incomes they receive bear a close rela- 
tion to their personal qualities is obviously 
illusory. In reality, as has often been pointed 
out, explanations which are relevant as a clue 
JO differences between the incomes of indi- 


viduals in the same group lose much of their 
validity when applied, as they often arc, to 
interpret differences between those of indi- 
viduals in different groups. It would be as 
reasonable to hold that the final position of 
competitors in a race were an accurate indi- 
cation of their physical endowments, if, while 
some entered fit and carefully trained, others 
were half-starved, were exhausted by want of 
sleep, and were handicapped by the starters. 
If the weights arc unequal, it is not less im- 
portant, but more important, that the scales 
should be true. The condition of differences 
of individual quality finding their appropri- 
ate expression is the application of a high 
degree of social art. 


54 • Freedom as Effective Choice 


111 acldilion to c(]ualily and fraternity, freedom is a highly significant feature of democ- 
racy. Ikit this proposition assumes a specific meaning of llie word freedom. Like the 
term democracy, freedom is defined in many ways. It has been used to mean “do as 
you please,” absence of all restraint, absence of government restraint in economic affairs, 
(obedience to the will of a leader, and conformity to law, to mention only a few applica- 
tions of the term. It is also used frecpiently in educational circles. Wc talk about the 
freedom of tlic pupil in the classroom, and about the freedom of the teacher to engage 
in the normal x)olitical and social activities of a citii.en. We speak of the free public 
scliool and of tlie puiqjoses of education in a free society. 

What do we mean by “freedom” in all these situations? Do we mean something 
different in each case? Or do we use the same root meaning of the term with shades of 
meaning to fit the peculiarities of the circumstances? Those of us who teach are obligated 
to clarify for ourselves the uses of tlie word freedom just as we are obligated to clarify 
the meaning of equality. We can hardly understand democracy while we are confused 
about freedom. Moreover, freedom and equality are considered to be the basic values of 
our way of life, and we are responsible for transmitting that way of life to the growing 
generation. To pervade the educative process at this level with confusion is to poison 
the social stream at its source. 

The selection which follows and Selections 55 and 56 explore the meaning of 
freedom lucidly and relate it to certain aspects of our society. Selection 54, from Alan 
Griffin’s widely discussed book Freedom: American Style, presents a simple, down-to- 
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earth analysis of freedom as a general conception and shows how our use of the term 
differs from the way in which it is used in totalitarian systems. Mr. Griffin is a professor 
of the teaching of the social studies. 


nr 


1 he idea of freedom has always meant either 
freedom from something or freedom to do 
something. A man on a desert island could 
scarcely be called free even though there is no 
one to prevent him from doing as he pleases. 
He is not free to leave the island, or to order 
a five-course dinner, or to read a book, or to 
sec a movie. He is not free from the necessity 
for extremely hard work. He enjoys neither 
freedom of speech nor freedom of the press, 
because he has no one to speak to, no one to 
write for. He does not even have freedom of 
religion if he wishes to take part in the cere- 
monies of his church. You can see that free- 
dom is something that exists among groups 
of people — in society, as we call people living 
in communities and nations. 

• • • 

Some dictionaries define the word freedom 
as “absence of restraint.” But freedom is im- 
possible without restraint. For example, if 
everyone who cared to hang out a sign were 
free to practice medicine, then nobody would 
be free to practice medicine, because intelli- 
gent patients simply would not place them- 
selves in the hands of any man without assur- 
ances that his training and experience had 
enabled him to satisfy a professional board of 
his competence. Naturally, a great many peo- 
ple who would like to become physicians arc 
prevented from doing so by the difficult re- 
quirements of education and training which 
we have set up. A poor boy may well com- 
plain that he is not free to become a doctor, 
because his family doesn’t have enough 
money ; and it is almost certain that the medi- 
cal profession would have benefited from the 
ability of some of those who could not afford 
to become doctors. The point is that the free- 
dom of the public to get competent medical 
service is more important than the freedom of 


individuals to make money by practicing 
medicine. In the same way, every restric- 
tion of freedom in one direction creates 
freedom in another, and every hjnd of free- 
dom involves restraint. 

If it is true that liberty always means the 
freedom to do something in particular, why 
is one kind of liberty any better than an- 
other? That is what we are being asked by 
the totalitarian governments of the world — 
those governments that work for the devel- 
opment of the state, not of the people. The 
people who believe in totalitarian principles 
offer this argument: “Since, after all, freedom 
and restriction go hand in hand, and since 
freedom to do one thing is secured only by 
giving up freedom to do another thing, what 
is the difference between your freedom and 
ours? Wc have given up freedom td partici- 
pate in politics, freedom to choose our leaders 
every few years, freedom to hold opinions 
different from those of most people in our so- 
ciety; but wc have gained, by so doing, free- 
dom to work, freedom to eat, freedom to be- 
long and to be needed.” 

It is quite true that every society has se- 
cured some kinds of freedom by giving up 
other kinds. We have seen that a man in the 
solitude of the desert has few freedoms; but 
men in the Middle Ages sometimes deliber- 
ately sought the solitude of a desert, with all 
its restraints upon the possibilities of action, 
in order to be free — free, that is, from what 
was called “temptation.” 

No society can base its claim of superiority 
upon the simple statement, “We have free- 
dom; you do not,” because all societies have 
freedom to do some things, and that freedom 
can only be secured by giving up freedom to 
do other things. Why, then, do wc prefer our 
democratic way of life ? 

The question is one which the democracies 


[From Alan F. Griffin, Freedom: American Style, copyright 1940, pp. 10-13, 16-19. 
Reprinted by permission of Henry Holt and Co., Inc.] 
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of the world must answer. Unless we can an- 
swer it, wc simply do not know what we arc 
doing. Freedom involves restriction. We have 
freedom to do some things, secured by restrict- 
ing our freedom to do other things. Germans 
and Italians and Russians have freedom to do 
some things, secured by restricting their free- 
dom to do other things. This much every 
fair-minded individual will admit. Why, 
then, do wc feel that our freedom is greater 
than theirs ? Is it a simple matter of taste, 
like the choice between chocolate and va- 
nilla? 

It is very dilEcult to say that freedom to do 
one particular thing is “better” than freedom 
to do another particular thing. The medieval 
monk could give up almost every freedom 
known to man, because he considered free- 
dom from temptation more important than 
all other freedoms put together; and it is this 
matter of importance that complicates the 
problem of freedom. 

• • • 

The idea that men may come to understand 
and to care about each others purposes is a 
basic idea of democracy. Because we believe 
that this sharing of concerns is possible, we 
are able to believe also that men need no dic- 
tator to make up rules and to decide which 
freedoms shall have the right of way and 
which ones shall be suppressed. We are able 
to believe that men can understand and share 
the purposes and points of view of other men 
and thus arrive at equitable decisions for 
themselves. 

Totalitarian governments do not believe 
that human beings are capable of this kind of 
behavior. There is, therefore, one kind of free- 
dom which totalitarian states do not value at 
all, and which people who believe in democ- 
racy value above all other kinds: the freedom 
of every man to take part in making the deci- 
sions which determine what we shall be free 
to do and what wc shall be restricted from 
doing. 

This does not mean that every individual is 
a law unto himself or that he can determine 
for himself what he shall be free to do. It 
means rather that, above all things else, we 


cherish and arc prepared to defend the right 
of free men to determine for themselves the 
central and directing values of their society 
and to make those rules which shall give the 
right of way to the things which they have 
collectively chosen as good. This is at once 
the greatest amount of liberty possible and 
the least degree of liberty for which Amer- 
icans arc prepared to settle. 

Plato . . . said bng ago: “He who serves 
the purpose of another is a slave.” Men arc 
not now lacking, even in our country, who 
will willfully or blindly miss the meaning of 
this expression. They will say: “Society can- 
not hold together if nobody serves the pur- 
poses of anybody else. There can be no co- 
operation, no mutual aid, no efficiency, no 
singleness of purpose.” 

To these men, the fact that all of us have 
our own individual purposes is a fact which 
tends to weaken our nation as a world power; 
many of them feci that we, too, ought to set 
up an official group of purposes, and work to- 
ward them. 

But Plato, of course, did not mean that 
everybody who helped his neighbor (and, in 
this way, served his neighbor’s purposes) was 
enslaved. In helping their neighbors to build 
houses and barns, or to husk corn, or to clear 
land, our ancestors served their neighbors* 
purposes of getting the work done; but they 
served, at the same time, their own purposes 
of helping their neighbors. No man a>uld 
order them to give this service; they gave it 
because that was the way of life they had 
chosen for themselves. This is the high point 
of freedom and the special meaning of fret 
dom in a democracy: men shall be free not 
only to choose among the choices which arc 
offered; they shall be free also to say what 
these choices are to be. This means not merely 
freedom of choice, but freedom to have a part 
in setting up the possible choices. For exam- 
ple, in a democracy people arc not only free 
to choose what churches they will attend; 
they arc also free to establish their own 
churches in the community. 

Citizens of totalitarian countries, of course, 
enjoy one kind of freedom; they can choose 
what kind of house to build, what foods to 
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eat (out of the homes and foods that are avail- 
able), whether to buy an overcoat or a lawn 
mower. But citizens of totalitarian countries 


cannot take part in the decision of u^Aat 
choices shall be made possible and what 
choices shall be ruled out. 


55 • Liberty in Relation to Gooernment 


We turn now to consideration of freedom— or liberty, as Professor Perry prefers to call 
it— under government. It may seem strange to talk of liberty as promoted by govern- 
ment, for in America we are accustomed to thinking of government as the enemy of 
freedom. In fact, we have a deep-seated belief that “that government is best which 
governs least.” Indeed, the first ten amendments to our federal Constitution guarantee 
the individual certain freedoms, such as religious worship, assembly, and speech, against 
interference by the government. 

But the government may promote freedom not only by restraining its powers and 
influence, as the Bill of Bights specifics, but also by positive measures, such as providing 
schools and information and controlling wages and working conditions. Many of the 
significant aspects of the relation of government to irccdom are discussed in the Allowing 
selection, by Ralph Barton Perry. Professor Perry, an eminent philosopher, writes on the 
subject of liberty from his rich background of social and political understanding as well 
as philosophical insight. In these days, when totalitarian powers arc emphasizing the 
subordination of the individual to the state in the name of freedom and equality, it is 
well to have the relation of government to liberty explored by one of America’s most 
penetrating minds. 


ihc liberties on which attention is focused 
at the present time are those whose meaning 
is related to government. The first is liberty 
under government, to which I propose to give 
the name of legal liberty. 

* • « 

The most serious hindrance to a man’s in- 
terest is the rival interest of his neighbor, and 
the remedy lies in the systematic delimitation 
of interests. There is a greater liberty to be en- 
joyed through tlic acceptance of such delimi- 


tation than through the claim of limitlessness, 
because the limited liberties arc guaranteed 
and regularized. In short, while the State 
neither creates nor justifies liberty, it does cre- 
ate security; and it is upon security that the 
fuller and more constructive liberties of civi- 
lization depend. 

« « • 

If it be the duty of government to promote 
the liberty of every man, this function must 
be extended to embrace positive and not 
merely negative liberty. The most ancient, 


[From Ralph Barton Perry^ “Liberty in a Democratic State,” in Ruth Nanda Anshen (ed.), 
Freedom: Its Meaning, copyright 1940 by Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., pp. 268-274. 

Reprinted by permission.] 
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persistent, and oppressive enemies of liberty 
arc not external hindrances, whether physical 
or human, but poverty and ignorance. It is 
the chief fault of prosperous and of enlight- 
ened men that they forget this fact. What 
government docs in the way of education, 
public information, health, housing, increased 
wages, reduced hours of labor, or the redistri- 
bution of wealth may be as much a service of 
liberty as is its protection of men against in- 
terference, from one another or from itself. 
The distinction between “welfare” and lib- 
erty breaks down altogether, since a man’s 
effective liberty is proportional to his re- 
sources. 

The topic of civil liberty is the most con- 
fused, and, next after that of war, the most 
prominent of contemporary issues. The 
phrase has at least five distinct meanings 
which are, unhappily, not distinguished. It is 
sometimes used to mean legal liberty, in the 
sense already discussed above. It is sometimes 
used to mean political liberty, in the sense to 
be discussed below. It is sometimes used, 
without definition, to refer to an indetermi- 
nate list of specific liberties: the liberties of 
speech, press, assembly, and religion, as in- 
terpreted in judicial decisions; the so-called 
“inalienable” rights of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty or happiness; the rights of petition, 
habeas corpus, “due process” of law, trial by 
jury, and the inviolability of the home or per- 
son; together with other rights embraced 
under the broad formulas of “common law 
rights,” or “the rights of Englishmen.” It is 
sometimes used, again without definition, to 
refer to a narrower group of the liberties 
listed above, namely, those liberties which 
have to do most directly with the effective 
public utterance of opinion. Finally, civil lib- 
erty is sometimes taken to mean such liberties 
as the above, when conceived as limiting the 
powers of the executive and legislative 
branches of the government, or of the gov- 
ernment “in power,” and as entrusted to some 
more considered procedure, such as the fram- 
ing or amendment of the constitution, or de- 
cisions by courts having a constitutional juris- 
diction. 

The expression “civil liberty” will here be 


employed in the fifth of these senses, in the 
sense, namely, of constitutional liberty. Civil 
liberty defines the line between the use and 
the abuse of the powers of government. It has 
meaning only in a political philosophy, such 
as democracy, in which it is affirmed that 
government, instead of being an end in itself, 
possesses obligations beyond itself. It signifies 
what, to use Jefferson’s expression, “the peo- 
ple arc entitled to against every government 
on earth.” 

The principle of civil liberty implies a tend- 
ency of government to defeat its legitimate 
end and become an abuse rather than a util- 
ity. There are three ways in which govern- 
ment may become the enemy of liberty: by 
disloyalty, by excess, and by inefficiency. 

By disloyalty of government is here meant 
any deviation from its public function due to 
the private self-interest of the ruler. It signi- 
fies the chronic evil, and the chronic suspi- 
cion, associated with the name of tyranny. 
"J'he popularity of government does not suffice 
to save it from tyranny, but may create new 
forms of tyranny. Thus popular government 
lends itself to the tyranny of the majority or 
of the masses; and to the tyranny of the dema- 
gogue, who conceals his self-interest by flat- 
tering the people, and app>eals to their baser 
instincts against their reflective judgment. 
I'he corrective of tyranny in thCsSe popular 
forms docs not lie in relating government 
more closely to the existing will of those who 
live und’r it, but in a scrupulous regard for 
the liberty of minorities or dissenting indi- 
viduals, and in a system of popular education 
that shall emancipate the critical faculties and 
develop a resistance to irrational appeal 

Liberty may be conceived as a just claim 
not only against disloyal government, or tyr- 
anny, but also against excessive government, 
or paternalism. A popular government is pe- 
culiarly liable to this abuse. It tends to be 
tni.stcd by those who live under it, since it 
speaks in their name; and it tends to be in- 
voked by them as a utility, since they feel it is 
their creature. 

The issue of liberty versus excessive govern- 
ment derives its present meaning to most 
Americans from the application to “business.”’ 
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The beginning of sound thinking on this 
matter is to sec that the economic system 
known as laissez-faire capitalism is not an ef- 
fect of ‘*thc silence of the law,” but is founded 
on legal rights. Men who arc merely let alone 
to do as they please do not compete with one 
another, they plunder one another. “Free 
competition” depends no more on letting men 
do as they please, than on preventing them 
from doing as they please, and forcing them 
to do as they do not please. The only ques- 
tion regarding government’s interference 
with business is whether it shall interfere 
more or less, and in old ways or new ways. 
The only democratic principle applicable to 
this question is the principle that the re- 
straints imposed by government shall be jus- 
tified by their positive fruitfulness to the in- 
dividuals living under government. Judged 
by this standard, government is always exces- 
sive when it is exercised for its own sake. 

Civil rights protect men, in the third place, 
from the inefficency of government, that is 
from the malfunctioning of its mechanisms 
and agencies. Considering the instruments at 
its command, government will sometimes 
most effectively serve liberty by leaving the 
regulation of private interests to private insti- 
tutions, such as church, school, or charitable 
organization, or to the unofficial power of the 
social conscience. Thus the agencies which 
will effectively regulate opinion, sentiment, 
science, and art arc coarse instruments, un- 
suited to so delicate an operation. If a ham- 
mer and saw were the only tools of surgery, it 
would be difficult to remove the diseased por- 
tions of the body without injuring the ad- 
joining parts. Similarly, the mechanisms of 
public enforcement are ill suited to distin- 
guish between art and pornography, or be- 
tween science and dogma, or between persua- 
sion and propaganda, or between education 
and indoctrination. 

Every instrument may be dulled or broken 
by overuse. A State which is asked to do too 
much may do nothing well. Its functions may 
increase more rapidly than its competence. It 
is prudent, therefore, to limit the functions of 
the State out of regard for the human limita- 
tions of its rulers. 


The inefficiency of government may consist 
not in the imperfection of its own instru- 
ments, but in its failure to profit by other in- 
struments. It is self-evident that the State 
should derive the utmost public benefit from 
the motive of private self-interest. There is an 
area within which public and private interest 
coincide, and here the motive of private inter- 
est may be stronger and more reliable than 
the disinterestedness of government, and its 
use more economical. 

Civil liberty sets limits to the government 
in power, and its rationale lies in the fact that 
the government in power tends, unless re- 
strained, to tyranny, paternalism, and ineffi- 
ciency. There are certain liberties which are 
justified not as a protection of the individual 
against government, but as indispensable to 
the functioning of government. Any civil 
liberty when so justified becomes a “political” 
liberty. It is not easy to circumscribe the lib- 
erties which should be here included. There 
is no doubt, however, regarding those liber- 
ties which enable the individual to fojm judg- 
ments for himself, and communicate them to 
his fellow-men. Among these liberties are the 
liberties of speech, of press, of assembly, and 
of religion, when these are conceived as essen- 
tial to the processes of political democracy. 
So-called “academic freedom,” embracing the 
liberties of research and of teaching, may be 
considered as an application of the same 
principle, as many liberties of radio or cinema, 
or any other form of communication which 
advancing technology may devise. 

The meaning of these political liberties de- 
pends on the assumption that a distinction 
can be made between judgment and practice. 
The liberty to judge that property should be 
held in common does not imply a liberty to 
practice communism; the liberty to hold the 
theory of free trade docs not imply the liberty 
to bring goods across the frontier without 
paying the duty. Given any act whatsoever 
there is a distinction between a favorable 
opinion or sentiment towards acts of that 
type, and the performance of that act. A simi- 
lar distinction holds also between persuasion 
and incitement. The line is difficult to draw, 
but in principle it is clear that the liberty to 
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convert others to a judgment which i£ act- 
ed upon would be lawless does not imply 
the liberty to perform or induce a lawless 
act. 

A democratic polity is pledged to the prin- 
ciples of enlightenment and consent, and the 
political liberties are corollaries of these prin- 
ciples. In a State otherwise conceived, as 
founded on dogma or power, the political lib- 
erties have no place. 

First, democracy puts its trust in the 
achievement and dissemination of knowl- 
edge. But knowledge can be achieved only by 
minds which are freed from coercion in order 
that they may be faithful to evidence. Knowl- 
edge is a potential achievement of every in- 
quiring mind. The maximum advance of true 
knowledge depends on giving to every mind 
a commission to explore the facts and exercise 
its reasoning capacities. The essential political 
liberty is thus liberty of thought, but the lib- 
erties of speech, press, assembly, and teaching 
arc also conducive to the achievement of 
knowledge, through begetting criticism, con- 
firmation, and discussion. 

Every liberty is limited by its justifying 
principle. Those who claim liberty of judg- 
ment and communication for the sake of en- 
lightenment submit themselves to that stand- 
ard. The liberty of dogmatic affirmation, or of 
impassioned utterance, or of artfully propa- 
gating error, or of silencing opponents, or of 
personal polemics, cannot be justified as con- 
ducive to the achievement and spread of 
knowledge. Such liberties may be claimed, 
and perhaps rightly granted, on other 
grounds; but every thinker, speaker, writer, 
or teacher who claims liberty in order that 
he may contribute to knowledge is thereby 
pledged to intellectual sobriety, disinterested- 
ness, and good faith. 

Second, the liberties of judgment and com- 
munication are essential to the constitution of 
the democratic State as conditions of that con- 
sent from which government derives its just 
authority. The fundamental principle of po- 
litical democracy is not the agreement of the 
people with the government, but the agree- 
ment of the government with the people. If 
this is to occur there must be an antecedent 


and independent agreement among the peo- 
ple themselves. 

Here again the justifying principle imposes 
limits on liberty. If liberty is to be claimed on 
the ground of consent, then its exercise must 
conduce to consent, in the sense of agreement 
of government with a popular choice freely 
and independently formed. This argues that 
the government must refrain from dictating 
the decision from which it derives its man- 
date. It must not only avoid interference, but 
must positively assist the people to choose for 
themselves. But consent also implies a 
thoughtful decision, that is, an act of deliber- 
ate choice from among the relevant alterna- 
tives. He who defends the liberty of judg- 
ment and communication on the ground of 
consent cannot claim a right to use this liberty 
merely for purposes of intimidation, emo- 
tional excitation, or hypnotic suggestion. 

Political liberty may be exercised in relation 
to the government in power; or in relation to 
the political constitution, taken as embracing 
the principle of political liberty itself. The 
first of these uses of political liberty is its par- 
tisan use, and the second its revolutionary use. 

It is evident that if the existing government 
is to rest on consent, its policies must have 
been, and must continue to be debatable pro 
and con. The recognized device by which 
government by consent is obtained is through 
the party system, by which a single party or 
block of parties assumes the powers of gov- 
ernment for a limited time. It is an essential 
feature of this procedure that the election 
should be preceded by a free discussion of is- 
sues and candidates, and the government 
elected is supposed to conform its policies to 
the judgment which has prevailed. Consent is 
periodically renewed or withdrawn by the 
same processes as those by which it is origi- 
nally given. Thus the party in power, at the 
same time that it frames statutes and per- 
£01 ms administrative acts in accordance with 
the popular mandate from which it derived 
its authority, must also respect the political 
liberties of its opponents, which may be used 
for its own defeat. Every party will have two 
loyalties, to itself and to the broad purpose of 
the system at large. 
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56 • Liberty and the Law 


In tlie following selection, Robert Maclvcr furthers the discussion of the relation of 
government to freedom by considering the (luestion of whether or not freedom is pos- 
sible without law. If freedom cannot exist in the absence of law, what is the relation of 
law to individual freedom? 

Many of us tend to think that man is free in a state of nature and that under 
government he is enslaved. The pioneer in early American life is the prototype of the 
free man; the laborer regimented in tlie modern factory lives in the antithesis of freedom— 
or so it seems to many people. But this view of freedom is erroneous. Freedom is not 
achieved escaping frojn society with its laws and regulations. Rather, it is achieved wiiliin 
society, for order is but tlu* coiinterpuit of freedom. “Freedom” from traffic regulations, 
for example, would not constitute true liberty, for the absence of restraint in this instance 
would lead to chaos; few individuals, if any, would survive a day’s driving without 
mishap. In tins situation, a few regulations, restraining a few individuals, spells more 
freedom for every individual. So it is with all laws. They restrain some persons and free 
others to do specific things. But who is being restrained and who is being freed— and for 
what purpose? This question is the subject of the following selection, by l^bert M. 
Maciver, an eminent American sociologist and social philosophc^r. 


Wc , being with those who honestly accept 
the universal meaning, but being led to define 
it by the double negative, as the absence of 
restraint, are never able to sec it positively 
again and fall in consequence into immediate 
error. Their argument runs as follows: liberty 
is the absence of restraint, therefore all re- 
straint is a curtailment of liberty. I'hcy reason 
in the void of their negatives. Shall we, to 
bring them back to common sense, add yet 
another negative, and ask them, What then 
of the restraint of restraint.? Is it not obvious 
that liberty — except on a desert island where, 
alas, it is an unprized commodity — is subject 
to constant invasion and must be constantly 
.safeguarded? Is it not obvious that the ab- 
sence of restraint, whereby men in society en- 
joy any kind of liberty, is the presence of 


superior restraint on the forces that would 
suppress ibis liberty? 

Here the commonest form of error is that 
which rests on the simple antithesis of the 
realm of liberty and the realm of law; one 
the “free” life of man in nature or in nonpo- 
litical society and the other the coercive order 
of tlie State. Many writers on liberty have 
been content with this untenable antithesis. 
It was the view of Thomas Hobbes that lib- 
erty existed only in the interstices of law. And 
his contention has been upheld with undi- 
minished vigor by many later schools, by the 
utilitarians such as Bentham and Mill, by 
the Neo-Darwinians such as Herbert Spencer, 
by the robust individualists and nature-wor- 
shipers after the manner of Thoreau, by the 
philosophical anarchists, and by the economic 


[From Robert M. Maciver, “The Meaning of Liberty and Its Perversions,” in Ruth Nanda 
Anshen fed.), Freedom: Its Meaning, copyright 1940 by Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., pp. 
280-284. Reprinted by permission.] 
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conservatives who at the present day echo the 
sentiments of Herbert Hoover’s trumpet 
blast, The Challenge to Liberty, Every law, 
they say, is an encroachment on liberty. Every 
new law reduces yet further the shrunken 
area of liberty. 

Yet the argument is most patently falla- 
cious. You cannot thin\ about it without dis- 
covering its error. Tr\ie, every law restrains 
some liberty for some. But in so doing it may 
well establish some other liberty for some 
others — or indeed for all. The law that for- 
bids an employer to dismiss a worker because 
he joins a trade union gives the worker a lib- 
erty that, as worker, he lacked before. The 
law that forbids another to trespass on my 
property assures me the liberty to enjoy my 
property. Every law establishes an obligation, 
but the obligation is the reverse side of a 
right. The obligation may lie on the many 
and the right rest in the few, as for example 
under a law imposing a censorshij) of opin- 
ion. Or the right may be established f(^r the 
many and the corresponding obligation be 
imposed on the few, as when a law compels 
facioryowners to introduce safely devices. 
Since liberty does not exist in the void but in 
the relalif»ns between men, all liberties de- 
pend on restraints just as all rights depend on 
obligations. The naive Hobbesian stand ig- 
nores this simple truth. 

In a deeper sense too it misapprehends 
alike the nature of liberty and the nature of 
law. Laws may be tyrannous, but tyranny is 
the quality of particular enactments and has 
nothing to do with the essential character of 
law. Law is not command, though many 
jurists have mistakenly defined it so. A legal 
code is a system regulating human relation- 
ships within the frontiers of a State and ap- 
plying to all who live within it. It is a neces- 
sary basis of social order, a guaranty that 
men will act on certain principles in their in- 
tercourse with one another, that, for example, 
they will fulfill their contracts and will not 
use violence to gain their ends. Remove this 
system, and every complex society would be 
reduced to chaos. Men could not foresee the 
consequences of their actions, could not un- 
dertake any enterprise that looked beyond the 


moment, could not possess any security of 
mind or body. The liberties we possess arc 
relative to the social order in which we live 
and in large measure are created as well as 
sustained by that order. When our rights per- 
ish our liberties perish too. How vain then is 
the saying that liberty exists only “in the 
interstices of law” I 

When men define liberty as the absence of 
restraint, the trouble frequently is that they at 
once think of some kinds of restraint and for- 
get others altogether. They do not realize that 
in every society all kinds of restraints and 
liberties — legal, constitutional, economic, so- 
cial, moral, religious — inevitably coexist in 
endless combinations for the different groups 
who live in the same community. There is no 
simple totality that may be named the liberty 
of the individual or the liberty of the people. 
When Herbert Hoover, in the book already 
referred to, speaks of “the American system 
of liberty,” he finds it realized in the particu- 
lar range of economic liberties that depend on 
equal Je^al rights, with practically no refer- 
ence to the o[>portunities and conditions on 
which the exercise of these rights depends. 
He ojiposcs economic controls by govern- 
ment, not on the ground that they are mis- 
guided !iul on the ground that they cause 
“nnriad wounds to liberty.” He decries “regi- 
mented agriculture” as a blow to liberty, 
without inquiring whether the farmers, 
wisely or unwisely, want the “regimentation.” 
He decries “regimented currency,” without 
considering that currency is always “regi- 
mented” — by someone. The controls he dis- 
approves, wisely or unwisely, he regards as 
inconsistent with liberty or even as part of 
“the American system of liberty.” He seems 
scarcely conscious of the fact that if two thou- 
sand individuals are in a position to control 
or direct half the industry of the country, 
therein also lies an important aspect of the 
problem of liberty. 

Every law restrains some liberty, but before 
we can condemn it on that account we must 
pul to ourselves two vital questions. First, 
who^e liberty? For every law gives some men 
something that they will to have or to do, 
while restraining them, and all other men, in 
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the contrary direction. Second, what liberty? 
For there arc many kinds of liberty, and they 
conflict one with another, and some can be at- 
tained only by the restriction of others, and 
the advancement of one man’s liberty gener- 
ally means the setting of a limit to the similar 
liberty of another man. In the simplest terms, 
when one man or one group dominates an- 
other, they arrogate to themselves precisely 
the kind of liberty over others that they deny 
the others over themselves. Certain liberties 
are incompatible with one another, certain 
liberties are again incompatible with the pos- 
session by others of the like liberty. Therefore 
the answer to the question, What liberty? 
involves always a comparison of liberties and 
an assessment of their relative values. Here, 
incidentally, is where the negative definition 


of liberty as the absence of restraint proves 
quite unhelpful. For instance, I regard the 
liberty of men to think as they please as more 
important, more valuable, than the liberty of 
other men to control their thinking. The ab- 
sence of one kind of restraint means far more 
to me than the absence of another kind of re- 
straint. So I am driven back to the ultimate, 
the positive, and yet not further definable 
meaning of liberty. Then the problem of lib- 
erty becomes a far more complex one than it 
seemed at first, when we were content with 
the negative definition. For now we have to 
ask: What combination of liberties and re- 
straints is most serviceable for the existence 
of what men seek when they place a high 
value on liberty? 


57 • The Relation of Liberty and Equality 


We turn now to the question of whether or not Equality is opposed to liberty. Some 
political writers maintain that the more liberty there is in a society, the less the equality 
among its members, and that an increase of equality results in corresponding loss of 
freedom. Hence, they assert, democratic ideology contains a fundamental contradiction 
at its core. Such writers believe, for example, that the freedom of the individual to carry 
on legitimate economic activities for private profit will be curtailed if he must pay heavy 
taxes to improve the educational opportunities and living conditions of the under- 
privileged to the level enjoyed by more fortunate members of society. The price of 
freedom is the loss of equality. Following this argument, many people who hold freedom 
to be more dear than equality have been willing to forsake the principle of equality 
altogether. 

On the other hand, such political philosophers as R. H. Tawney, T. V. Smith, and 
Eduard C. Lindeman have taken a contrary view of the matter. The basic issue, they 
tell us, lies in our definition of the terms freedom and equality. We can construe them 
as contradictory, if w^e choose to do so, or, if we prefer, as compatible. The choice 
depends upon the social and political ends to which the deflner is committed, not to 
some meaning inherent in the words themselves. According to this view, in a society in 
which the big fish eat the little ones, freedom will be defined in contradiction to equality. 
But in a society in which the little fish are given the maximum opportunity to grow into 
larger fish, freedom and equality will be defined as compatible terms. 
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In the following two passages, the question of the compatibility of equality and 
freedom is explored at some length. The first passage, by T. V. Smith and Eduard C. 
Lindeman, whose writing we encountered earlier in this chapter, discusses the relation 
between freedom and equality from the standpoint of economic factors. The second 
passage, from R. H. Tawney*s essay on equality, discusses freedom and equality under 
the conditions of modem industrialization. 


Equality as Essential to Liberty 


When we come to the relation between 
liberty and equality, however, we find a dif- 
tcrcnt story. That there is some relationship 
between these two members of our demo- 
cratic trinity has always been observed; but 
its exact nature has been a matter of long dis- 
pute. Wc shall note the divergent opinions 
only in so far as such notice will throw light 
on our present contention : the contention, i.e., 
that what the equality ideal has stood for is 
necessary in order to make significant liberty 
available for the majority of men. Even those 
who have been most sympathetic with de- 
mocracy have often felt that the insertion of 
equality into practice produces an embarrass- 
ment. Many professing democrats have in 
fact declared in every age that liberty and 
equality cannot dwell together. They never 
equalize, slyly hazards Edmund Burke, who 
seek to level. 

Thus believing, Burke and others have 
gone on to argue that equality must therefore 
go, since to them liberty is the dearest of the 
democratic graces. The historic explanation 
of this partiality for liberty has been discussed 
in the preceding chapter. There is, however, 
no imperative reason why, circumstances 
changed, the emphasis may not be shifted, as 
of course it has been shifted, from liberty to 
equality. 

It is indeed notable that the willingness to 
surrender equality does not usually imply any 
desire to undo any of the great equalitarian 
victories already consummated. Each man to 


count for one at the ballot and before the law, 
and nobody to count for more than one at 
cither place — chese arc everywhere in Amer- 
ica, since Alexander Hamilton in the North 
and John C. Calhoun in the South, regarded 
as praiseworthy achievements of the demo- 
cratic impetus. The willingness to surrender 
equality is indeed more forward than back- 
ward looking. Having attained by way of 
equalization the political and legal means for 
greater and more concrete opportunities for 
more and more people, many voices counsel 
that wc should now reap in economic fields 
the fruits of our earlier political sowing. This 
is the song of socialism singing itself out every- 
where in the world. It is primarily against this 
tendency that men declaim who fear for lib- 
erty. They point out that liberty demands 
that each is entitled to whatever he can get 
in a competitive field where no favors arc 
shown. Wot only is this principle sound as a 
principle, they say, but it is an absolutely 
necessary condition of progressive practice. 
The fundamental error involved in invading 
the economic field with an equalitarian pro- 
gram is, according to them, twofold. First, 
men arc economically so different as to be of 
greatly varying value to the productive proc- 
ess. Second, the only way to marshal the en- 
tire economic rc.sourcc is to let ?ach man 
profit by his varying gifts. There is no other 
motive adequate to the high productivity de- 
manded by our modern needs, in a world 
more and more densely populated. To initiate 


[From T. V, Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman, The Democratic JVay of Life, New Amer- 
ican Library, 1951, pp. 62-66. Reprinted by permission of T. V. Smith and Robert Gessner, 
literary executor of the l^uard C. Lindeman estate.] 
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a program looking toward equalization of 
cither wealth or of income is, they say, to in- 
vite disaster. 

When it is countered that such a policy as 
that advocated by the partisans of liberty in- 
volves many people in poverty, the apologist 
for liberty, if he is tough-minded, will reply, 
that life is no holiday, that men usually de- 
serve about what they get, and that nothing 
good comes except through sacrifice. If the 
apologist be somewhat more tender-minded, 
he will regret the high cost of progress, he 
will commiserate the victims; he may even 
insist upon giving alms or bonuses. Beyond 
this, even if he be tender-minded, what can 
he do ? Born into a social order not largely of 
his making, he too has but to manage the 
best he can; and, as for the rest, a stiff upper 
lip is an indispensable asset. 

If one take all this in complete gfKjd faith, 
he may yet concede that our general case re- 
garding the dependence of liberty upon 
equality is made out. For the unfortunates 
whose lot is in debate have no substantial lib- 
erty, save to suffer their lot. Liberty is good; 
their lot is not so good. If one wished to be 
ironic, he might resurrect the old spiritual 
palliative and endow the unfortunates with 
freedom of the will, as inner compensation 
for outer perpetrations. But all in all w^c arc 
far enough along to admit that a man who 
has no other kind of freedom lacks full free- 
dom of the will. The only freedom worth 
emphasizing is the ability actually to try out 
one’s desires and plans, and the ability to es- 
cape unforeseen consequences. The one abil- 
ity exists only with economic independence, 
the other only with a liberal education. The 
only freedom that exists for classes sufficiently 
submerged is the freedom to resent or to ac- 
cept their poverty and ignorance, and to get 
what satisfaction they can from resignation 
well adapted to protect the more fortunate 
from malcontcncy. 

If it be replied that the picture is over- 
drawn; that all is relative; that, in fact, the 
per capita income has been steadily rising in 
America, the standard of living even more, 
and that education that was once impossible 
is now actual, college education itself passing 


more and more from the luxury class into 
widespread democratic availability; if all this 
be replied, as it is replied, then we may ad- 
duce that the reply concedes our general case: 
that the legitimacy of the liberty demand rests 
upon the equality ideal, and so that when 
men demand liberty to the exclusion of op- 
erative equality, they mean liberty for the 
few, dependence for the many. This general 
admission is required so that the admitted 
relativity of poverty may be approached 
remedial ly rather than fatalistically. 

Certain it is, at the historic extreme, that 
liberty which is compatible with slavery is not 
liberty, however softly purred by apologists 
for the status quo. To call things by their 
right names is always salutary. If one will but 
consider the relation to a competence of the 
chief non-cconomic goods that are prized uni- 
versally, the whole point will appear in its full 
pathos. Wealth itself is a good no little of the 
value of which is in the getting. Since it takes 
capital to make capital, the opportunity of 
many to this creative aspect of the economic 
life is diminished. Health, another fundamen- 
tal good of human life, is possessed precari- 
ously by the majority of men, while avail- 
ability ,of medical personnel is limited and 
access thereto is more limited. How are the 
unpossessed to own objects of beauty or to in- 
dulge in their creation or even to enjoy them, 
without training, in museums or the free gal- 
leries of the skies .f* Friendship, itself the freest 
of goods, thrives best on leisure, rest, imagi- 
nation, tolerance, and much else that begins 
above the poverty-line of life. Variety 
throughout the whole of experience is an- 
other greatly prized human good. Our poor- 
est industrial or agrarian pay denies travel, 
vacations, variety of goods, new friends, and 
the thousand and one other things which eco- 
nomic independence affords to relieve the 
tedium of life. The whole value-situation is 
complicated in the case of the industrial poor 
by the insistent presence of highly monoto- 
nous work, and by long hours on the farm. 
Not merely is the attainment of the separate 
goods — wealth, health, beauty, friendship, va- 
riety-lessened by poverty, but also there is 
left lacking that which underlies all these, the 
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means to develop personality through the 
joyous assumption of responsibility in creative 
processes. Personalities are not handed down, 
they are grown; and the poor are at a distance 
from the soil necessary for their nurture. 

We put the matter of poverty relatively, as 
is fit; but the only way it has been kept rela- 
tive, and may be kept minimal, is by putting 
on the defensive a doctrine of liberty which 
would have made, and would yet make, the 
lot of the poor intolerable. 

A touch of irony is added to the depriva- 
tion of liberty by the fact that the age-old dis- 
tinction between material and spiritual gex^ds 
has actually served largely, whatever may 
liave at various times been the motives of 
those who capitalized it, to content men with 
a lilc that had neither economic nor s[)irilual 
plenitude. Spirituality mav of course he more 
than economic activity, hut it is certain that 
it seldom flowers independently of the latter. 


Any insistence upon a sharp separation of 
soul and body, or even of body and mind, will 
do for the poor to challenge. If a man permits 
his soul to become his exclusive joy, he will 
he fortunate if he does not some day wake to 
find that he has neither soul nor joy. 

A life externally meager, internally dull — 
save to the Walter MIttysI — this is the impov- 
erishment suffcicd by too many of the indus- 
trial children of chose democratic pioneers 
who dreamed their way West on hopes of en- 
larged opportunities instinct with justice. All 
this ought to make clear what the eventuation 
is to be, regardless of the motivation back of 
it, of the tendency to give up equality as a 
part of the democratic insistence. To yield 
equality is to renounce fraternity and liberty 
at the same fell blow. For the prosperous 
to insist upon this would be a current ver- 
sion of : If they lack bread, let them live on 
cake. 


Equality as Complementary to Liberty 


Liberty and equality have usually in Eng- 
land been considered antithetic; and, since 
fraternity has rarely been considered at all, 
the famous trilogy has been easily dismissed 
as a hybrid abortion. Equality implies the de- 
liberate acceptance of social rc.straints upon 
individual expansion. Jt involves the preven- 
tion of sensational extremes of wealth and 
power by public action for the public good. If 
liberty means, therefore, that every individual 
shall be free, according to his opfK'rtunities, 
to indulge without limit his appetite for 
either, it is clearly incompatible, not only with 
economic and social, but with civil and po- 
litical, equality, which also prevent the strong 
exploiting to the full the advantages of their 
strength, and, indeed, with any habit of life 
save that of the Cyclops. Rut freedom for the 
pike is death for the minnows, and it is pos- 


sible that equality is to be contrasted, not with 
liberty, but only with a paiticular interpreta- 
tion of it. 

The test of a principle is that it can be gen- 
eralized so that the advantages of applying it 
are not particular, but universal. Since it is 
impossible for every individual, as for every 
nation, simultaneously to be stronger than 
his neighbours, it is a truism that liberty, as 
distinct from the liberties of special persons 
and classes, can exist only in so far as it is 
limited by rules, which secure that freedom 
for some is not slavery for others. The spirit- 
ual energy of human beings, in all the wealth 
of their infinite diversities, is the end to which 
external arrangements, whether political or 
economic, are merely means. Hence institu- 
tions which guarantee to men the opportunity 
of becoming the best of which they are capa- 


[From R. H. Tawney, Equally, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929, pp. 219-226. Reprinted by 
permission of George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Publishers.] 
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blc are the supreme political good, and liberty 
is rightly preferred to equality, when the two 
are in conflict. The question is whether, in 
the conditions of modern society, they conflict 
or not. It is whether the defined and limited 
freedom, which alone is capable of being gen- 
erally enjoyed, is most likely to be attained by 
a community which encourages violent ine- 
qualities, or by one which represses them. 

Inequality of power is not necessarily inimi- 
cal to liberty. On the contrary, it is the condi- 
tion of it. Liberty implies the ability to act, 
not merely to resist. Neither society as a 
whole, nor any group within it, can carry out 
its will except through organs; and, in order 
that such organs may function with effect, 
they must be sufficiently differentiated to per- 
form their varying tasks, of which direction 
is one and execution another. But, while ine- 
quality of power is the condition of liberty, 
since it is the condition of any effective ac- 
tion, it is also a menace to it, for power which 
is sufficient to use is sufficient to abuse. Hence, 
in the political sphere, where the danger is 
familiar, all civilized communities have estab- 
lished safeguards, by which the advantages of 
differentiation of function, with the varying 
degrees of power which it involves, may be 
preserved, and the risk that power may be 
tyrannical, or perverted to private ends, 
averted or diminished. They have endeav- 
oured, for example, as in England, to protect 
civil liberty by requiring that, with certain 
exceptions, the officers of the State shall be 
subject to the ordinary tribunals, and political 
liberty by insisting that those who take deci- 
sions on matters affecting the public shall be 
responsible to an assembly chosen by it. The 
precautions may be criticized as inadequate, 
but the need for precautions is not today dis- 
puted. It is recognized that political power 
must rest ultimately on consent, and that its 
exercise must be limited by rules of law. 

The dangers arising from inequalities of 
economic power have been less commonly 
recognized. They exist, however, whether 
recognized or not. For the excess or abuse of 
power, and its divorce from responsibility, 
which results in oppression, are not confined 
to the relations which arise between men as 


members of a state. They are not a malady 
which is peculiar to political systems, as was 
typhus to slums, and from which other de- 
partments of life can be regarded as immune. 
They are a disease, not of political organiza- 
tion, but of organization. They occur, in the 
absence of preventive measures, in political 
associations, because they occur in all forms 
of association in which large numbers of indi- 
viduals are massed for collective action. The 
isolated worker may purchase security against 
exploitation at the cost of poverty, as the her- 
mit may avoid the corruptions of civilization 
by forgoing its advantages. But, as soon as he 
is associated with his fellows in a common 
undertaking, his duties must be specified ajid 
his rights defined; and, in so far as they are 
not, the undertaking is impeded. The prob- 
lem of securing a livelihood ceases to be 
merely economic, and becomes social and po- 
litical. The struggle with nature continues, 
but on a different plane. Its efficiency is 
heightened by co-operation. Its character is 
complicated by the emergence of thciquestion 
of the terms on which co-operation shall take 
place. 

In an industrial civilization, when its first 
phase i's over, most economic activity is corpo- 
rate activity. It is carried on, not by individ- 
uals, but by groups, which arc endowed by 
the State with a legal status, and the larger 
of which, in size, complexity, specialization of 
functions and unity of control, resemble less 
the private enterprise of the past than a public 
department. Since, as far as certain great in- 
dustries are concerned, employment must be 
found in the service of these corporations, or 
not at all, the mass of mankind pass their 
woiking lives under the direction of a hier- 
archy, whose heads define, as they think most 
profitable, the lines on which the common 
enterprise is to proceed, and determine, sub- 
ject to the intervention of the State and vol- 
untary organizations, the economic, and to a 
considerable, though diminishing, extent, the 
social environment of their employees. Pos- 
sessing the reality of power, without the deco- 
rative trappings — unless, as in England is 
often the case, it thinks it worth while to buy 
them—this business oligarchy is the effective 
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aristocracy of industrial nations, and the aris- 
tocracy of tradition and prestige, when such 
still exists, carries out its wishes and courts 
its favours. Since, in such conditions, author- 
ity over human beings is exercised, not only 
through political, but through economic, or- 
gans, the problem of liberty is necessarily con- 
cerned, not only with political, but also with 
economic, relations. 

It is true, of course, that the problems are 
different. The abuses of economic arc less 
menacing than those of political power, for 
their range of operations is narrower and they 
are more easily corrected without a violent 
upheaval. But to suppose that they are trivial, 
or that they are automatically prevented by 
political democracy, is to be deceived by 
words. Freedom is always, no doubt, a matter 
of degree; no man enjoys all the requirements 
of full personal development, and all men 
possess some of them. It is not only compati- 
ble with conditions in which all men are fel- 
low-servants, but would find in such condi- 
tions its most perfect expression. What it 
excludes is a society where only some are 
servants, while others are masters. 

For, whatever else the idea involves, it im- 
plies, at least, that no man shall be amenable 
to an authority which is arbitrary in its pro- 
ceedings, exorbitant in its demands, or in- 
capable of being called to account when it 
abuses its office for personal advantage. In so 
far as his livelihood is at the mercy of an irre- 
sponsible superior, whether political or eco- 
nomic, who can compel his reluctant obedi- 
ence by force majeiire, whose actions he is 
unable to modify or resist, save at the cost of 
grave personal injury to himself and his de- 
pendents, and whose favour he must court, 
even when he despises it, he may possess a 
profusion of more tangible blessings, from 
beer to motor-bicycles, but he can hardly be 
said to be in possession of freedom. In so far 
as an economic system grades mankind into 
groups, of which some can wield, if uncon- 
sciously, the force of economic duress for their 
own profit or convenience, whilst others must 
submit to it, its effect is that freedom itself is 
similarly graded. Society is divided, in its eco- 
nomic and social, though not necessarily in its 


political, relations, into classes which are ends, 
and classes which are instruments. Like prop- 
erty, with which in the past it has been closely 
connected, liberty becomes in such circum- 
stances the privilege of a class, not the posses- 
sion of a nation. 

Political principles resemble military tac- 
tics; they are usually designed for a war 
which is over. Freedom is commonly in- 
terpreted in politic?! terms, because it was in 
the political arena that the most resounding 
of its recent victories were won. It is regarded 
as belonging to human beings as citizens, 
rather than to citizens as human beings; so 
that it is possible for a nation, the majority of 
whose members have as little influence on the 
decisions that determine their economic des- 
tinies as on the motions of the planets, to ap- 
plaud the idea with self-congratulatory ges- 
tures of decorous enthusiasm, as though his- 
tory were of the past, but not of the present. 
If the attitude of the ages from which it in- 
herits a belief in liberty had been equally 
ladylike, there would have been, it is prob- 
able, little liberty to applaud. For freedom is 
always relative to power, and the kind of free- 
dom which at any moment it is most urgent 
to affirm depends on the nature of the power 
which is prevalent and established. Since po- 
litical arrangements may be such as to check 
excesses of power, while economic arrange- 
ments permit or encourage them, a society, 
or a large part of it, may be both politically 
free and economically the opposite. It may be 
protected against arbitrary action by the 
agents of government, and be without the se- 
curity against economic oppression which cor- 
responds to civil liberty. It may possess the 
political institutions of an advanced democ- 
racy, and lack the will and ability to control 
the conduct of those powerful in its economic 
affairs, which is the economic analogy of po- 
litical freedom. 

The extension of liberty from the political 
sphere, where its battle, in most parts of west- 
ern Europe, is now, perhaps, won, to those of 
economic relations, where it is still to win, is 
evidently among the most urgent tasks of in- 
dustrial communities, which are at once irri- 
tated and paralysed by the failure to effect it. 
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It is evident also, however, that, in so far as 
this extension takes place, the traditional an- 
tithesis between liberty and equality will no 
longer be valid. As long as liberty is inter- 
preted as consisting exclusively in security 
against oppression by the agents of the State, 
or as a share in its government, it is plausible, 
perhaps, to dissociate it from equality; for, 
though experience suggests that, even in this 
meagre and restricted sense, it is not easily 
maintained in the presence of extreme dis- 
parities of wealth and influence, it is possible 
for it to be enjoyed, in form at least, by pau- 
per and millionaire. Such disparities, how- 
ever, though they do not enable one group to 
become the political master of another, neces- 
sarily cause it to exercise a preponderant, and 
sometimes an overwhelming, influence on the 
economic life of the rest of the community. 

Hence, when liberty is construed realisti- 
cally, as implying, not merely a minimum of 
civil and political rights, but securities that 
the economically weak will not be at the 
mercy of the economically strong, and that 


the control of those aspects of economic life 
by which all are affected will be amenable, in 
the last resort, to the will of all, a large meas- 
ure of equality, so far from being inimical to 
liberty, is essential to it. In conditions which 
impose co-operative, rather than merely indi- 
vidual, effort, liberty is, in fact, equality in 
action, in the sense, not that all men perform 
identical functions or wield the same degree 
of power, but that all men are equally pro- 
tected against the abuse of power, and equally 
entitled to insist that power shall be used, not 
for personal ends, but for the general advan- 
tage. Civil and political liberty obviously im- 
ply, not that all men shall be members of par- 
liament, cabinet ministers, or civil servants, 
but the absence of such civil and political in- 
equalities as enable one class to impose its 
will on another by legal coercion. It should be 
not less obvious that economic liberty implies, 
not that all men shall initiate, plan, direct, 
manage, or administer, but the absence of 
such economic inequalities as can be used as a 
means of economic constraint. 


58 • Freedom of Conscience and Expression 

Most of us believe that the basic freedom, upon which all other freedoms in a demo- 
cratic society depend, is the individuals right to hold and to express publicly whatever 
opinions he thinks are right, no matter how distasteful they may be to other people. We 
hold this right to be fundamental because men cannot govern themselves unless they can 
speak their minds, and they can neither develop to their full stature as men nor advance 
their civilization without the right to inquire, to explore, and to find out for themselves 
the truth about any and all things. This basic fact was expressed in cogent language by 
John Stuart Mill more than a century ago, in his famous essay on liberty: 

If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified in silencing that one person, 
than he, if he had the power, would be justified in silencing mankind. Were an 
opinion a personal possession of no value except to the owner; if to be obstructed 

[From the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, To Secure These Rights, Simon and 
Schuster, 1947, pp. 47-53. Reprinted by permission of Simon and Schuster.] 
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in the enjoyment of it were simply a private matter, it would make some difference 
whether the injury was inflicted only on a few persons or on many. But tlie peculiar 
evil of silencing the expression of an opinion is that it is robbing the human race; 
posterity as well as tlie existing generation; those who dissent from the opinion 
still more than those who hold it. If the opinion is right, they are deprived of the 
opportunity of exchanging error for truth; if wrong, they lose what is almost as 
great a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier impression of truth, produced 
by its collision with error. • 

It is not so clear today as it was in Mill’s time that any and all opinions should be 
treated with such respect. CJonfiision and fear of communist and fascist ideologies and 
organizations operating on an ijiternalional stage and backed by powerful political states 
have led some citizens to take the view that certain opinions are too dangerous to be 
heard. Whatever we may think about the threat to tlie basic freedom of conscience and 
expression posed by the emergence of alien ideologies and new techniques of propaganda 
and thought control, it is clear that we must deal witli tlu? situation adequately if we are 
to safeguard our democratic way of life. Perhaps the most thoroughgoing and certainly 
the most impartial study of freedom in an “age of anxiety'’ is the one conducted by the 
President’s Coiiiiriittee on Civil Rights, chaired by Charles E. Wilson and listing as its 
members some of our most distinguished citizens. This report, issued in 1947, sets forth 
our heritage of lilicrty and equality, explores the present condition of civil rights in our 
country and the government's responsibility for securing them, and then proposes a 
program of action. From this report the following selection on freedom of opinion and 
expression was taken. 


Tiiis right is an expression of confidence in 
the ability of freemen to learn the truth 
through the unhampered interplay of com- 
peting ideas. Where the right is generally ex- 
ercised, the public benefits from the selective 
process of winnowing truth from falsehood, 
desirable ideas from evil ones. If the people 
are to govern themselves their only hope of 
doing so wisely lies in the collective wisdom 
derived from the fullest possible information, 
and in the fair presentation of differing opin- 
ions. The right is also necessary to permit 
each man to find his way to the religious and 
political beliefs which suit his private needs. 

This Committee has made no extensive 
study of our record under the great freedoms 


which comprise this right: religion, speech, 
press, and assembly. To have done so would 
have meant making this vast field the domi- 
nant part of our inquiry. V/c were not pre- 
pared to do this, partly because it has been 
and is being well studied by others. What 
finally deterniined us was the conviction that 
this right is relatively secure. Americans wor- 
ship as they chopse. Our press is freer from 
government restraints than any the world has 
seen. Our citizens arc normally frc.e to exer- 
cise their right to speak without fear of retri- 
bution, and to assemble for unlimited public 
discussions. There still are, however, commu- 
nities in which sporadic interferences with 
the rights of unpopular religious, political, 


John Stuart Mill, On Liberty, Macmillan, 1926, pp. 20-21. 
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and economic groups take place. The steady 
flow of federal court cases in recent years in- 
volving groups like the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
proves that. 

At the present time, in our opinion, the 
most immediate threat to the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression is indirect. It comes 
from efforts to deal with those few people in 
our midst who would destroy democracy. 
There are two groups whose refusal to accept 
and abide by the democratic process is all too 
clear. The first arc the Communists whose 
counterparts in many countries have proved, 
by their treatment of those with whom they 
disagree, that their ideology does not include 
a belief in universal civil rights. The second 
arc the native Fascists. Their statements and 
their actions — as well as those of their foreign 
counterparts — prove them to be equally hos- 
tile to the American heritage of freedom and 
equality. 

It is natural and proper for good citizens to 
worry about the activities of these groups. 
Every member of this Committee shares that 
concern. Communists and Fascists may as- 
sert different objectives. This docs not obscure 
the identity of the means which both are 
willing to use to further themselves. Both 
often use the words and symbols of democ- 
racy to mask their totalitarian tactics. But 
their concern for civil rights is always limited 
to themselves. Both arc willing to lie about 
their political views when it is convenient. 
They feel no obligation to come before the 
public openly and say who they arc and what 
they really want. 

This Committee unqualifiedly opposes any 
attempt to impose special limitations on the 
rights of these people to speak and assemble. 
Our national past offers us two great touch- 
stones to resolve the dilemma of maintaiijing 
the right to free expression and yet protecting 
our democracy against its enemies. One was 
offered by Jefferson in his first inaugural ad- 
dress: “If there be any among us who wish 
to dissolve the Union, or to change its repub- 
lican form, let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments of the safety with which error of 
opinion may be tolerated whtre reason is left 
free to combat it.” The second is the doctrine 


of “clear and present danger.” This was laid 
down as a working principle by the Supreme 
Court in 1919 in Schenc\ v. United States in 
an opinion written by Justice Holmes. It says 
that no limitation of freedom of expression 
shall be made unless “the words are used in 
such circumstances and are of such a nature 
as to create a clear and present danger that 
they will bring .about the substantive evils 
that Congress has a right to prevent.” The 
next year in a dissenting opinion in Schaefer 
V. United States Justice Brandcis added this 
invaluable word of advice about the applica- 
tion of the doctrine: “Like many other rules 
for human conduct, it can be applied correctly 
only by the exercise of good judgment, and 
in the exercise of good judgment, calmness is, 
in time of deep feeling and on subjects which 
excite passion, as essential as fearlessness and 
honesty.” 

It is our feeling that the present threat to 
freedom of opinion grows out of the failure 
of some private and public persons to apply 
these standards. Specifically, publip excite- 
ment about “Communists” has gone far be- 
yond the dictates of the “good judgment” and 
“calmness” of which Holmes and Brandcis 
spoke/A state of near-hysteria now threatens 
to inhibit the freedom of genuine democrats. 

At the same time we are afraid that the 
“reason” upon which Jefferson relied to com- 
bat error is hampered by the successful effort 
of some totalitarians to conceal their true na- 
ture. To expect people to reject totalitarians, 
when we do not provide mechanisms to guar- 
antee that essential information is available, is 
foolhardy. These two concerns go together. 
If we fall back upon hysteria and repression 
as our weapons against totalitarians, we will 
defeat ourselves. Communists want nothing 
more than to be lumped with freedom-loving 
non-Communists. This simply makes it easier 
for them to conceal their true nature and to 
allege that the term “Communist” is “mean- 
ingless.” Irresponsible opportunists who make 
it a practice to attack every person or group 
with whom they disagree as “Communists” 
have thereby actually aided their supposed 
“enemies.” At the same time we cannot let 
these abuses deter us from the legitimate ex- 
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posing of real Communists and real Fascists. 
Moreover, the same zeal must be shown in 
defending our democracy against one group 
as against the other. 

CIVIL SERVANTS 

Efforts to protect the government against 
disloyal employees may lead to dangerous 
“Red hunting.” We firmly believe that the 
government has the obligation to have in its 
employ only citizens of unquestioned loy- 
alty. We are, moreover, aware of the dis- 
closures made in the Canadian espionage 
trials which reveal concerted attempts by 
t Communists to procure secret government in- 
formation either directly or through dupes. 
We know that Communists feel no obliga- 
tion to identify themselves as members of 
their party, and have completely divided loy- 
alties, which make them dangerous in posts 
of government responsibility. We are further 
aware that there are certain governmental 
agencies which because of the confidential 
and highly secret character of their work 
must have absolute assurance of the complete 
loyalty of all their employees. 

All of these factors make it difficult to 
maintain effective security. Several statutes 
now on the books make it possible to prose- 
cute any federal employee who reveals re- 
stricted information. Those dissatisfied with 
these safeguards argue that the concealment 
by Communists and other subversives of their 
affiliations makes it impossible to weed them 
out until they have done serious damage. 
Therefore they contend, it is necessary to have 
the loyalty of all federal employees checked 
by security police agencies. This Committee 
recognizes the need for some such protective 
measures. Yet our whole civil liberties history 
provides us with a clear warning against the 
possible misuse of loyalty checks to inhibit 
freedom of opinion and expression. 

There are two possible dangers. In the first 
place, the standards by which the loyalty of 
an individual or an organization is to be de- 
termined may not be clearly defined. This is 
particularly true of any standard which per- 
mits condemnation of persons or groups be- 


cause of '^association.” The character, the 
policies and the leadership of many organiza- 
tions change. Individuals, too, change their 
opinions. The greatest care must be taken to 
avoid the misinterpretation of affiliation. Indi- 
viduals may be members of suspect organiza- 
tions out of ignorance. Before such affiliations 
may even be considered as relevant, the mo- 
tive of the individual should be clearly estab- 
lished. The determination of the suspect char- 
acter of organizations is complex and must be 
handled with the greatest care. For the indi- 
vidual the ultimate test must always be his 
own trustworthiness. Affiliation with a dubi- 
ous organization is, by itself, not necessarily 
proof of untrustworthiness. 

A second danger is that the procedure by 
which the loyalty of accused federal employ- 
ees is determined may not' accord with our 
traditions of due process of law. An employee 
whose loyalty is questioned is not charged 
with a crime. But loss of job and inability to 
obtain another one is a severe punishment to 
impose on any man. Accordingly, provision 
should be made for such traditional pro- 
cedural safeguards as the right to a bill of 
particular accusations, the right to subpoena 
witnesses and documents where genuine se- 
curity considerations permit, the right to be 
represented by counsel, the right to a steno- 
graphic report of proceedings, the right to a 
written decision, and the right of appeal. 

More than the civil rights of our two mil- 
lion federal workers— -important as they arc — 
is involved here. All Americans arc bound to 
be affected by what is done. The federal gov- 
ernment must maintain a lc»yalty program 
which adequately protects the civil rights of 
its employees. Otherwise private employers 
and state and local governments may not pro- 
tect the rights of their personnel, and in fact 
they may actually be encouraged to infringe 
these rights. It is a severe punishment to be 
discharged from the government for disloy- 
alty, as the Supreme Court pointed out in 
1946 in United States v. Lovett, Our system 
of democratic justice has proved again and 
again its ability to protect us in peace and in 
war. To make a conspicuous departure from 
it against government workers would surely 
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weaken the safeguards of the right of all citi- 
zens to speak freely and to organize in fur- 
therance of their opinions. Here as elsewhere, 
the federal government must set an example 
for the rest of the country by being uncom- 
monly scrupulous in its respect for the civil 
rights of all citizens. 

ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY 

As we have said, one of the things which 
totalitarians of both left and right have in 
common is a reluctance to come before the 
people honestly and say who they are, what 
they work for and who supports them. Those 
persons in our own country who try to stir 
up religious and racial hatreds are no excep- 
tion. They understand that the vicious doc- 
trines which they advocate have been morally 
outlawed in America for more than a cen- 
tury and a half. This Committee is as eager 
to guarantee their civil rights as those of the 
people they attack. But we do not believe in a 
definition of civil rights which includes free- 
dom to avoid all responsibility for one’s opin- 
ions. This would be an unwise and disastrous 
weakening of the democratic process. If these 
people wish to influence the public in our na- 
tional forum of opinion they should be free to 
do so, regardless of how distasteful their 
views are to us. But the public must be able 
to evaluate these views. Exactly how much 
anonymous, hate-mongering or other sub- 
versive literature there is wc do not know. 
The amount of such matter fluctuates greatly 
from time to time. At the present, according 
to several witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee, many of those who spread racial 
and religious prejudices have “gone under- 
ground.” As recently as 1940, however, a 
study by the staff of the Senate Committee on 
Campaign Expenditures revealed that one- 
third of the election prc*paganda in the cam- 
paign of that year was completely anonymous 
and that one-half was partially and inade- 
quately identified as to source and sponsor- 
ship. Moreover, the Committee reported that 
the anonymous material included “the most 
virulent, dishonest and defamatory propa- 
ganda.” Congress has already taken the first 


step to remedy this inadequacy by amending 
the election laws to forbid the distribution of 
anonymous campaign literature. 

The principle of disclosure is, wc believe, 
the appropriate way to deal with those who 
would subvert our democracy by revolution 
or by encouraging disunity and destroying 
the civil rights of some groups. We have con- 
sidered and rejected proposals which have 
been made to us for censoring or prohibiting 
material which defames religious or racial 
minority groups. Our purpose is not to con- 
strict anyone’s freedom to speak; it is rather 
to enable the people better to judge the true 
motives of those who try to sway them. 

Congress has already made use of the prin- 
ciple of disclosure in both the economic and 
political spheres. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Pure Foods and Drug Ad- 
ministration make available to the public 
information about sponsors of economic 
wares. In the political realm, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the IJpst Office 
Department, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the ^Secretary of the Senate — 
all of these under various statutes — arc re- 
quired to collect information about those who 
attempt to influence public opinion. Thou- 
sands of statements disclosing the ownership 
and control of newspapers using the second- 
class mailing privilege are filed annually with 
the Post Office Department. Hundreds of 
statements disclosing the ownership and con- 
trol of radio stations are filed with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. Hun- 
dreds of lobbyists are now required to disclose 
their efforts to influence Congress under the 
Congressional Reorganization Act. In 1938, 
Congress found it necessary to pass the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act which forced 
certain citizens and aliens alike to register 
with the Department of Justice the facts 
about their sponsorship and activities. The 
effectiveness of these efforts has varied. We 
believe, however, that they have been suffi- 
ciently successful to warrant their further ex- 
tension to all of those who attempt to influ- 
ence public opinion. 

The ultimate responsibility for countering 
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totalitarians of all kinds rests, as always, with 
the mass of good, democratic Americans, 
their organizations and their leaders. The 
federal government must set an example of 
careful adherence to the highest standards in 
guaranteeing freedom of opinion and expres- 


sion to its employees. Beyond that it ought to 
provide a source of reference where private 
citizens and groups may find accurate infor- 
mation about the activities, sponsorship, and 
background of those who are active in the 
market place of public opinion. 


SUMMARY 

Education is, ultimately, the process by which society maintains and reproduces 
itself. Schooling, of course, is not the whole of education. But in every society in which 
ihe school has existed at all, its primary function has been to inculcate in the young 
the motives, attitudes, and beliefs, the knowledges and the skills, the ways of thinking, 
feeling, and acting, that are desired by society. At bottom, the educator is a mediator 
between the child and his culture. Hence the teacher derives his authority to educate 
in one way rather than another from the basic moral and intellectual, commitments of 
the people served by the school. 

Spokesmen for the educational profession have repeatedly stated that public edu- 
cation in the United States is, and must be, grounded in the democratic tradition. De- 
spite some opposition to, and some violation of, the spirit and tenets of democracy in 
American society, there is evidence that the democratic ethic does embody the social 
faith of the nation as a whole. But there is also dear evidence that at the present time 
the American people are divided and confused by two conflicting interpretations of de- 
mocracy in the modem world. There has always been within the democratic tradition 
a conflict between those who have regarded government simply as an impartial arbiter 
in a competitive society and those who have felt that it is the duty of government to 
promote the welfare of the common man. In the nineteenth century, with the develop- 
ment of the social sciences and of large corporate enterprise, two distinct interpreta- 
tions of democracy have emerged from these two pouits of view. As we have seen, these 
differing interpret at ions involve, not only different philosophies of government, but also 
diflerent conceptions of the nature of man and of society. Moreover, they embody dif- 
ferent definitions of liberty, equality, rights, and individualism. It is true, and it is 
important, that there are common loyalties and beliefs at the heart of both of these social 
theories. Both wings of democracy, for example, share the emphasis upon representative 
government, the dignity and value of tlie individual, the maintenance of the civil lib- 
erties, and the use of reason in resolution of social differences and conflicts. We are 
dealing here with different interpretations of a common tradition, not with utterly dif- 
ferent social philosophies. Nevertheless, the cleavage is very real and deep. 

The significance of this cleavage in the democratic tradition— for the nation and 
for education— will be explored in some detail in Chapters 10 and 11, But the assertion 
that public education in tlie United States is grounded in the democratic ethic means, 
if it means anything, that the basic purpose of the public school is the development, 
through the use of democratic methods, of persons committed to the spirit and tenets 
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of democracy. Yet, so long as the cleavage exists it is obvious that the school can- 
not inculcate either of these two points of view. It can, however, emphasize the com- 
mon elements which cut beneath the conflict, and it can help its pupils to understand 
the issues involved in these different interpretations; but clarification for the pupil 
depends upon understanding on the part of the teacher. 

For this reason, attaining a clear understanding of the democratic tradition, includ- 
ing the conflicts and contradictions within it, is an essential part of the education of a 
teacher. The readings in this chapter have been chosen to assist in the development of 
such understanding. But it must be remembered that it is the analysis of these selections, 
not their conclusions, that is important. There are, as we have pointed out, significant 
common values and meanings at the roots of the conflicting interpretations of the demo- 
cratic tradition. But, to a considerable extent, these controversies about the meaning of 
democracy penetrate to the level of the basic premises and values on which judgment and 
choice are predicated. Hence, the conflict can be resolved without coercion (if indeed, it 
can be resolved ) only through prolonged public discussion and action which culminates 
in a common interpretation of democracy satisfactory to all or nearly all of the American 
people. 

In the meantime, each of you may make your own "summary” of the conclusions 
you have reached after studying this chapter. In working out this summary it would be 
well to keep in mind the seven questions which were raised near the end of the iptroduc- 
tion to the chapter. 

We have noted that the educational profession in the United States has sought to 
base public education on the democratic trai’tion. T^re are those, however, who feel that 
democracy is not an adequate foundation for education. Only a great religious faith, they 
insist, has the depth, the power, and the certainty necessary to a secure foundation for the 
education of children and youth. In the next chapter ( Chap. 9 ) we will turn to an exami- 
nation of this issue. After that, in Chapters 10 and 11, we will return to a study of the 
basic value conflicts in our society and their significance for the nation and for public 
education. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. What are the principal issues separating the two major interpretations of democ- 
racy which are competing for the support of the American people? What areas of com- 
mon agreement are there between these two views? How do these positions differ in 
regard to (ct) the meaning of freedom, (ft) the meaning of equality, (c) the relationship 
between liberty and equality, and (d) conception of human motivation? 

2. Which of the following is the freer: a physician, a teacher in a classroom, a 
pioneer, a savage, a new-born baby? What definition of freedom are you using in making 
your judgment? Why? 

3. It is sometimes asserted that freedom and equality are contradictory conceptions 
—the more freedom, the less equality and vice versa. What is the assumption about the 
meaning of freedom in this assertion? About the meaning of equality? 
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4. What is the conception of freedom used in the theory of progressive education? 
Is it the same as that used in the laissez-faire conception of democracy? 

5. A fifth-grade class was discussing the football game that the town's high school 
was to play the next day. When the supervisor asked the teacher why her class discussed 
anything as trivial as football, the teacher replied: "But that's what they wanted to talk 
about today." From her reply can you infer anything about her conception of democracy? 

6. A group of individuals in the city wish to establish a program of scholarships 
for worthy stodents. The group prescribes that no scholarships shall be given to members 
of certain minorities. The faculty refuses to participate in the plan on the grounds that 
the principle of equality is being violated, and that to participate would thus be unethical. 
Is the faculty correct? What line of reasoning leads you to this conclusion? 

1. A general reference book on the American tradition to which you may go for 
more extensive discussions of the meanings which our basic social ideals have taken on 
over the years is Vernon Lee Farrington's Main Currents in American Thought. This 
work traces our intellectual tradition from colonial times down to the twentieth century. 
A shorter work of similar import is Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of American Demo- 
cratic Thought. Morris R. Cohen's American Thought: A Critical Sketch is one of the best 
of the critical surveys of our intellectual history. T. V. Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman, 
The Democratic Way of Life, offers an excellent contemporary interpretation of democ- 
racy from the point of view of the "new liberalism." The Democratic Way of Life is a 
Mentor book, available in book stores and on newsstands for 35 cents. 

2. George S. Counts, The Prospects of American Democracy, John Dewey, Liber- 
alism and Social Action, and Carl L. Becker, Modem Democracy, explore, in somewhat 
different ways, the impact of technological and social change on democratic theory and 
practice. Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, America in Midpassage ( especially pp. 501-507, 
536-576, 920-949) indicates clearly the ideological cleavages in American political and 
social theory. 

3. There are a number of good discussions of the meaning of liberty. Perhaps the 
best single reference is Dorothy Fosdick's What Is Liberty? Herbert Hoover, The Chal- 
lenge to Liberty, and Ogden Mills, Liberalism Fights On, define liberty from a “classical 
liberal" point of view. Samuel Everett, Democracy Faces the Future (pp. 157-170), George 
Soule, The Future of Liberty (pp. 1-57), and Alexander Meiklejohn, What Does America 
Mean? (pp. 87-164), interpret liberty from the standpoint of the “new liberalism.” Everett’s 
book has an excellent schematic statement of the differences between these two points of 
view, but his discussion is more dated, and perhaps more partisan, than Meiklejohn's. 

4. The literature on equality is not as extensive as that on liberty. But both T. V. 
Smith, The Democratic Philosophy of Equality (pp. 250-326), and R. H. Tawney, Equality 
(pp. 12-148), are pertinent and illuminating contemporary interpretations of the meaning 
of equality. Matthew Arnold's Essay on Equality, written in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, is still the best defense of the ideal of equality known to the editors of this book. 
Are Men Equal? by Henry Alonzo Myers discusses the validity of the concept of equal- 
ity and traces the role of this concept in American histor)^ 

5. For the relationship between liberty and equality see William F. Russell, Liberty 
vs. Equality (pp. 3-94), and R. H. Tawney, Equality (pp. 119-239). These books take 
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opposite points of view: Tawney contends that liberty and equality are complementary, 
whereas Russell argues that they are contradictory. Unlike most writers who assert that 
liberty and equality are contradictory, however, Russell holds that both ideals, in modera- 
tion, are valid expressions of the democratic tradition. 

6. Herbert Hoover s American Individualism and John Dewey’s Individualism: Old 
and New explore— again from different points of view— the place of individualism in a 
democratic society. Herbert Hoover defends, with some modification, the traditional con- 
ception of individualism, whereas John Dewey argues that changing conditions require a 
reinterpretation of the valid elements of individualism. 

7. The basic argument for freedom of thought and speech will be found in John 
Stuart Mills great essay On Liberty. Henry Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 
contains a good contemporary statement on the same subject which takes account of the 
problems created by the communist conspiracy and by those who would destroy civil 
liberties under the guise of, or in the course of, fighting against communism. 

8. Many books have been written on the relationship of the school to the democratic 
tradition. Only a few of these can be suggested here. George Counts’s little book Education 
and the Promise of America is both interesting and easy to read. Two statements by the 
Educational Policies Commission— T/ie Unique Function of Education in American Democ- 
racy and The Education of Free Men in American Democracy— deal with the purposes of 
education in a democratic society. Both George Counts, Education and American Civiliza- 
tion, and Harold Rugg and William Withers, Social Foundations of Educalio}}, have excel- 
lent sections on education in a modern democratic society. Finally, the yearboqJ:s of the 
John Dewey Society contain ably written and detailed discussions of many different 
aspects of the relationship between education and democracy. 



CHAPTER NINE 


Church, State, and School 


»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»«««««««««««««««««««««« 


R^cligion has always played a significant role in society. Although the extent of its 
influence has varic'd from one society to another and from age to age, it has been a 
powerful element of every cultural system. At times religion has permeated and governed 
every significant aspect of life. In the Middle Ages, for example, it was the chief influence 
regulating the family, politics and economics, the schools, the arts, and the pursuit of 
knowledge. It gave purpose to the life of the individual, rationalized his deatli, and 
depicted his ultimate destiny. With the secularization of society that accompanied the 
decline of medieval culture, the regulative influence of religion sloivly receded. Finally, 
under Protestantism, the political and economic aspects of society became virtually free 
of church control. Under the name of science, economic and political theories arose that 
entirely disregarded religious and moral considerations. “Pure’* economics and ‘pure” 
politics, as subjects of study and research, claimed the attention of scholars in Western 
society, where the Christian religion once permeated the entire cultural system. As the 
power of religion waned in other parts of society, the schools, too, slowly came under 
secular influences. But education did not become fully secularized until the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 


SECULAR VS. RELIGIOUS CONTROL 

The struggle to free the schools of religious control was a long and bitter one, and 
in some countries the goal was never reached. It is not possible in tliis book to trace the 
course of the stniggle, but some reference to it is necessary if we are to understand 
the issue over religion in the schools as it appears to the public and to the teaching 
profession in the United States today. 

Let us suppose that in order to educate the immature one must know the purpose 
of man on earth, and that in order to know' tliat purpose one must be informed of it by 
man's Creator. If we assume that the church is the agency through which the Supreme 
Being reveals such purpose, it then follows that education should be conducted by the 
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church. This is the course of reasoning by which the Catholic church asserts its right to 
control the school. The Protestant doctrine, with its emphasis upon the individual and 
his pursuit of salvation in the light of his own understanding of tlie scriptures, casts 
doubt upon the Catholic argument. Protestantism did, of course, leave a place for church 
influence in the schools, for the individual had now to be taught the scriptures by those 
trained in the ways of religion. But it was no longer logically necessary for the church to 
permeate the entire educational program and to exercise complete control over it. 

Moreover, the rise of nation-states created a civil authority of extensive geographic 
scope which took upon itself the task of maintaining civic and economic order within its 
borders and protecting itself from outside attack. This civil authority, having its own 
national interests to protect, came in time to challenge the right of any and all religious 
groups to control the schools within its borders. Stimulated partly by the need to instill 
patriotism and partly by a desire to provide education for everyone, Germany and 
France, by the latter part of the eighteenth century, were moving in the direction of state 
control of the educational system. At this time, in the Catholic countries— Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal— the schools remained in the hands of the church, and in Protestant England 
the state was content with religious schools under Protestant jurisdiction. During this 
period the people of the United States were struggling with the problems of self- 
government under a new regime and for the moment left the problems of education 
largely to the churches. 

The movement toward secular control of education continued to gain^ strength 
until, by the middle of the nineteenth century, all the leading nations of Europe had 
established state systems of education with varying degrees of centralization. The relation 
of religion to these state systems varied from country to country, and from time to time 
within the same country. By and large, the predominantly Catholic countries, such as 
Spain and Portugal, continued to have, and still have, a sectarian system of schools. Other 
European countries, however, considerably reduced the role of religion in public educa- 
tion, although they permitted the state churches or authorized religions to exercise a 
measure of influence in the state schools. But none attained the degree of secularization 
reached in the United States. 

SECULARIZATION IN AMERICA 

The secularization of the public schools in the United States is the result of unusual 
circumstances. A great number of the colonists came to America to escape religious perse- 
cution in Europe and to find a place where they could worship as they pleased. As a 
result, the new country came to be settled by people of a great variety of religious faith, 
each recognizing the principle of religious freedom, even though it often indulged in the 
persecution of heretics itself. Well into the 1800 s, many of these sects operated schools 
under their own auspices— largely upon the premise that religious liberty guaranteed 
each denomination the right to provide its own schools. As the spirit of democracy grew 
after the Revolution and the founding of the new nation, it became clear that education 
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was essential for an intelligent citizenry and that support and control of schools was a 
proper activity of a duly constituted government. The schools thus gained public support, 
and their aims, which had been largely religious during the colonial period, gradually 
became civic. 

It was only to be expected that the churches and the states would clash sooner or 
later over the control of the schools. There was no established church or official religion 
such as existed in some of the European nations. The founders of the new nation insisted 
upon religious freedom, an idea which entailed the separation of church and state and 
which was guaranteed in the First Amendment to the Constitution when it declared that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” The use of public funds to support denominational schools in time 
came to be opposed on principle. One of the leaders in the struggle for nonsectarian 
schools, Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, warned against the teaching of creeds and 
dogmas and insisted that such a course could lead only to the destruction of the public 
schools. Why should a citizen be required to pay taxes to support the teaching of religious 
creeds and dogmas in which he did not believe? 

The case for nonsectarian schools was further strengthened by the evolution of 
compulsory school attendance, which began in the lower grades and was finally extended 
to the high school. Compulsory attendance would probably have come in time, as it did 
in almost every nation, but it was hastened in tlie United States by increases in immi- 
gration. The children of the newcomers needed to be socialized in the ways of the new 
country, to learn its laws and traditions and the duties of its citizens. The school was the 
logical institution to perform this function. If the school was to perform this function 
adequately, of course, all the children must be in attendance. Hence the principle of 
compulsory attendance was reinforced by the need for social cohesion in the new nation. 
Since there was a great variety of religious beliefs, it was obviously impractical for the 
public schools to adopt a specific denomination for instructional purposes. Denomina- 
tionalism would have been impos' ible even if it had not been opposed on the principle 
of separation of church and state. To have set up separate schools for each denomination 
would have divided the schools among a considerable number of religious sects and 
would probably have wrecked the entire system. In the absence of denominational schools 
at public expense, compulsory attendance was practicable only for secular schools, for it 
would not have been possible on either theoretical or practical grounds to require chil- 
dren to attend schools in which a religion different from their own was imposed upon 
them. In effect this would have involved using an arm of the state to force a religion 
upon them. Therefore, compulsory attendance served to strengthen tlie movement for 
free, nonsectarian public schools. By the 1860's, the principle of nonsectarian education 
had been established throughout the country. 

Despite the fact that the right of any denomination to establish its own schools 
without public support was granted and guaranteed by the principle of separation of 
church and state, some citizens and religious leaders have never been reconciled. In every 
generation there has been agitation for religious instruction in the public schools or for 
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state support of religious schools. In the last two decades the struggle has been renewed 
by both Protestants and Catholics, and today the sectarian question is one of the crucial 
issues facing tlie public and the teaching profession alike. 

THE ISSUES TODAY 

There are now more than 250 religious sects in the nation. These are likely to be 
a part of the culture for as far into the future as one can sec. As long as there are reli- 
gious faiths and as long as the principle of separation of church and state is maintained, 
the issue is likely to exist. At times it will flare up and generate social ttTisions and con- 
flicts, as it is doing today. At other times it will lie dormant for decades, as it has done 
for the better part of the last hundred years. In either evt^nt, the Icaclier ought to be 
informed on the issue. He should understand what the constitution says and what the 
courts have ruled, and he should know the arguments of the' contending sides. He should 
be able to analyze these* arguments in the light ol historical and social fads and in the 
light of the traditions of the nation. He should be able also to evaluate the contending 
positions in terms of the social conscc]uences to which each ora* leads. 

Questions about religion and the public schools are apt to arise in any ccminiunity. 
Since it is the teachers duty to share the defense of his fellow teachers and the public 
schools, he must understand the is.snes that arc likely to arise. Much of the information 
he will need can be gained from exploration of the following qu(‘stions: 

1. What is the present status of the public schools with regard to their relation to 
religion as indicated in legislative enactments and court decisions? 

2. Should religion or thc'ological ideas be a fundamental ingredient of educalioii? 

3. Should religion !)e taught in the public schools, or is religious instruction the 
obligation of the home and the church? 

4. Slioiild the state support parochial and private schools as well as the public 
school? 

The selections that follow have been divided into four groups— the first stating the 
issues and sketching in the historical and legal background out of which they arise, 
the other three presenting conflicting points of view on these issues. In th(^ first grouj), 
comprising Selections 59 and 60, Kilpatrick undertakes to outline, as objectively as pos- 
sible, the cardinal points on which the American people are now most sharply divided 
w'ith respect to tlic rtflationship among the church, the state*, and the school on religion 
and education. In Selection 60, Siegel states fairly, although not without revealing his 
own view, the historical and legal matrix of the debate over the issues outlined by 
Kilpatrick. 

The second group is primarily concerned with the moral and philosophical bases 
of the educational program. In Selection 61 Sheed, a Catholic, and Nash, a Protestant, 
argue that the educational program of the school must be anchored firmly in the tenets 
of a great rehgious faith. From the opposite point of view, Stanley, in Selection 62, 
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contends that the. diversity of religious beliefs and the tenacious character of religious 
convictions would cause any attempt to ground American public education in religious 
doctrines to arouse bitter and unyielding conflicts which would inevitably split the 
American people. 

The third group, containing Selections 63, 64, and 65, debates the question as to 
whether or not religion should be taught in the public schools. Here the report of the 
Committee on Religion and Education, of the American Council on Education, asserts 
that, since religion is a significant aspect of American culture, it must be taught in tlie 
public schools on the same basis as any other subject. In reply, Smith urges tliat the sharp 
dilFerences in religious beliefs found among the American people makes it impossible 
for the school to teach about religion on a nonsectarian basis. In the final selection in 
this group, Adler takes the position that religious education is properly the function of 
the cliurch. 

The fourth group of selections, 66 and 67, raises the question of state support for 
parochial and private schools. On this question, Healy contends that a democratic state 
should respect the diverse views of its citizens and support the type of education desired 
by different parents for their children. On the other side of the question, Norton replies 
that state support for parochial schools not only violates our traditional doctrine of the 
separation of church and state but would also prove highly undesirable from the stand- 
point of both education and religion. 


59 • Religion in Education: the Issues 


In order to understand the struggle to work out some cooperative arrangement between 
the church and the state in the task of education, it is important to know precisely 
what the issues are. From a legal standpoint, these issues center in the interpretation of 
the federal Constitution, in the question of whether or not the First Amendment was 
intended to prevent, or in fact does prevent, state support of religious instruction. From 
a political and social standpoint, issues revolve around such questions as whether or 
not state support of religious instruction will lead to religious segmentation of society, 
to religious political parties and blocs. Would religious instruction in the public school 
lead to more or to less public dissension about economic and social problems? From an 
educational standpoint, the issues involve such questions as whether or not moral char- 
acter can be developed in the schools without the teaching of religion, and whether or 
not state support of religious instniction may not in time destroy the public schools 
altogether and create in their place two or more systems of religious schools. In the 
following passage, William H. Kilpatrick, a noted educational philosopher, states in 
succinct and cogent form some of the more significant issues. 
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w. are now ready to present a list of the 
issues which seem to be most significantly in- 
volved in the problem of religion in educa- 
tion. The chief interest is of course the dis- 
puted area of religion in the public school. It 
appears wise to present the issues in connec- 
tion with certain questions which lead nat- 
urally to the issues. 

Question 1: Is religion to be given an essential 
place in education? The answer to this 
question raises acutely the problem of what 
meaning to give to the terms religion and 
teaching as discussed above. 

• • • 

Issue 1: What does religion mean? What dif- 
fering kinds of teaching of religion do the 
several meanings of religion respectively 
favor? What shall be done about it all? 

The next question splits into two according 
as we, first, ignore (for the sake of this discus- 
sion) the legal possibility that the Supreme 
Court has settled the question and, second, 
accept that the McCollum decision rules out 
from the public school all teaching of re- 
ligion. 

Question 2: Disregarding the legal aspect, is 
it otherwise right for the public school to 
teach religion as such and (a) require all to 
take it or (b) permit non-conforming par- 
ents to have their children excused or (c) 
apportion school funds to any religious 
group wishing to set up its own school ? 

• • • 

Issue 2: Docs, or does not, the spirit of de- 
mocracy require that the public school 
avoid acts which formally separate the pu- 
pils of one religious group from the 
rest? . . . 

Issue 3: Do we wish the segmentation of our 
population by religiim, as in Quebec? and 
with probable resulting political parties or 


blocs as in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands? . . . 

Issue 4: If the school is to inculcate nothing of 
religion, does this forbid such practices as 
Bible reading (as worship), the Lord’s 
prayer, and the singing of Christian Christ- 
mas carols? 

Issue 5: Can the school practice any of these 
Christian religious observances without im- 
properly disregarding the rights and feel- 
ings of all non-Christians thereby con- 
cerned? . . . 

Question 3: Supposing that the McCollum 
decision does forbid any public school sup- 
port of religion in guise, form, or degree, 
what shall the opponents of the decision 
do? This question leads directly to a fur- 
ther issue: 

Issue 6: Shall effort be made to amend the 
Constitution so as to permit the appropria- 
tion of public money lor tcacfliing re- 
ligion? . , . 

Question 4: How is character built? How 
sha4 those character traits be taught that 
are required for good individual and group 
living? 

This question, understood in the light of 
the discussion of the terms religion, secular- 
ism, spiritual, and teaching, leads at once to 
. . . further issues: 

Issue?: Is supernatural religion necessary to 
the effective teaching of the character traits 
required for good individual and social 
living? 

Issue H: Is the public school guilty of attack 
on religion if it acts on the basis of the an 
swer no to Issue 7? . . , 

Issue 9: Is higher education justified in con- 
sidering whether religion is not now prop- 
erly in process of remaking in the light of 
increasing knowledge? 

Issue 10: Is the public school Justified in teach- 
ing, on its merits, a conception of morality 
and spirituality which follows from Issue 9? 


[From William H. Kilpatrick, “Religion in Education: The Issues,” Progressive Education, 
26 (Feb. 1*349): 98-102. Reprinted by permission of the authors and Progressive Education,'] 
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Issue 11: Arc the students in high school and 
college to be encouraged to criticize in class 
the various systems of religion with their 


consequent effects on civilization in order 
to find out what they should themselves 
believe? 


60 • The Historical and Legal Background 


In the introduction to the present chapter it was pointed out that the struggle to free the 
schools of sectarian control has been a long and bitter one. The selection that follows 
discusses the historical roots of the struggle and summarizes the outcome in five proposi- 
tions which constitute the basic principles upon which the public school system is 
founded. Then the author, R. Lawrence Siegel, a prominent lawyer who has taken an 
active part in legal cases involving church and school, goes on to present two funda- 
mental decisions of the United States Supreme Court regarding religion in the public 
schools. He cites the famous passage from the Everson case in which the Court lays down 
in unmistakable language the principle of separation of church and state. Despite this 
decision, various religious groups continue their efforts to have religion taught in the 
schools and to obtain public funds for religious instruction. 


ihc American doctrine of separation of 
church and state has been increasingly sub- 
ject to attack in recent years, particularly in 
the field of public education. The issault goes 
beyond considering merely the iLierprctation 
and application of this doctrine. Its very ex- 
istence and reality as an American principle 
is disputed by a considerable number of sin- 
cere and earnest persons, who regard it as 
the shibboleth of doctrinaire secularism, and 
deny that it is descriptive of the American 
tradition and ideal in church-state relations. 

Conflicting views on the doctrine of separa- 
tion have their main point of collision in the 
public school system. In this area of church 
and state relations, there are two lines of at- 
tack upon the principle of separation. One is 
the attempt to introduce religious indoc- 


trination and observances into the public 
schools. The most common instance thereof 
is the system of released time religious in- 
struction. The second is the effort to secure 
public funds and other assistance with w'hich 
to aid sectarian institutions and interests. Fa- 
miliar examples are the furnishing of free 
textbooks and transportation to private pa- 
rochial school pupils. 

Until a few decades ago, it was generally 
assumed that both the secular character of the 
public schools and the non-support of religion 
by the government were assured under the 
traditional doctrine of separation. But in late 
years these assumptions have been challenged, 
with some success, in many forums, including 
the courts and Congress. As a consequence, 
the use of governmental machinery and aus- 


[From R. Lawrence Siegel, "Church-State Separadon and Public Schools,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, 26 (Feb. 1949): 103-111. Reprinted by permission of the authors and Progressive 

Education.] 
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pices to aid sectarian groups in providing sec- 
tarian religious instruction and the use of 
government funds to assi^st religious interests 
are now basic issues in constitutional law and 
in our daily lives. 

• • # 

In the past one hundred thirty years or so, 
the states have evolved their own solutions of 
the age-old question whether government, 
the family, or the church shall have control 
of the education of the child. These solutions 
in broad outline provide: 

1. that the state shall have prescribed stand- 
ards for education and make adherence to 
them compulsory; 

2. that to promote the ideal of universal 
education, the state shall provide free, public 
tax-supported schools; 

3. that the basic principle of separation of 
church and state requires that religious in- 
doctrination be excluded from these schools; 

4. that the parents shall retain full freedom 
to use the public schools for the education of 
their children, or if they choose, to educate 
them instead in private schools at their own 
expense, provided these schools conform to 
the standards prescribed by the states; 

5. that education of all children up to a 
stated age shall be compulsory either in a 
public or private school. 

• • • 

The majority of our early settlers came 
from lands where church and state were not 
separated but linked or closely interrelated. 
Many had themselves suffered, or were de- 
scended from those who had suffered, for 
their religious beliefs. A large proportion 
came here from Europe to escape the bond- 
age of laws which compelled them to support 
and attend government favored churches. 
They were mostly persons of intense reli- 
gious convictions. Hence, they settled gener- 
ally as religious communities. Unfortunately, 
although seeking religious freedom for them- 
selves, the senlers did not wish to extend it, 
and were qukl to deny it, to those with dif- 
fering religious beliefs. The practices of the 


old world, in religion, were transplanted and 
began to thrive in the soil of this country. 
There developed therefore within some col- 
onies a union of church and state, in some 
others an almost equally close interlocking 
relationship. Only three colonies never had 
any form of established church. Generally 
speaking, in colonial America it was the ac- 
cepted duty of the state to foster not only re- 
ligion in general, out a particular form of 
Christian faith. Furthermore, the acceptance 
of this responsibility usually involved the sup- 
pression, if not always of dissenting opinions, 
at least of public worship other than that es- 
tablished by law. Dissenters were compelled 
to pay tithes and taxes to support govern- 
ment-sponsored churches. 

During the pre-R evolutionary period, the 
colonists repeated many of the religious quar- 
rels of the old world, with like results in per- 
secution, suffering, discrimination, ^nd civic 
disunity. These quarrels led to a growing de- 
sire for separation of church and state, which 
feeling proliferated widely and became ever 
more Apparent. By the time of the War for 
Independence, the desire for religious free- 
dom was intense and rather common. Dis- 
senting groups had been discriminated 
against, and their discontent was part of the 
internal upheaval that accompanied the War. 

Battles for religious liberty broke out in 
Virginia and other states. These contests were 
waged on two fronts: 1) to end the institu- 
tion of an established church; 2) to transfer 
religious belief and religious activities from 
the area of public concern to one of exclu- 
sively private interest. The Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights, adopted in 1776, just a few 
days before the Continental Declaration of 
Independence, expressed an idea which was 
then current in all the colonies. It declared that 
all men are equally entitled to the free exercise 
of religion, according to the dictates of con- 
science. This Declaration has been hailed as 
the first official legislative pronouncement 
that freedom of conscience and religion are 
inherent rights of the individual. After the 
Declaration of Independence, the southern, 
middle and some of the New England col- 
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onies moved rapidly to incorporate within 
their new State Constitutions, prohibitions 
against an established church and also to as- 
sure their citizens freedom of worship and of 
religious belief. 

• • « 

The First Amendment provides, in its rele- 
vant part, that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” Of late, 
the meaning and intent of this amendment 
have became the subject of much learned de- 
• bale. The controversy is confined to the 
meaning and intent of the “establishment of 
religion” clause. The crux of the debate lies 
in the question whether it does or docs not 
prohibit e(]ual government assistance to all 
religions or sects. It is agreed that the clause 
prohibits an established national or state 
church. Disagreement lodges in the question 
whether it enjoins impartial government aid 
to religion and in the impact of the answer 
thereto upon church-state relations in Amer- 
ica, especially in regard to [)ublic education. 

* « * 

On March 8, 1^48, the United States Su- 
preme Court handed down its land-mark de- 
cision in the McCollum case. The court ruled, 
by 8-1 vote, that the Champaign system of re- 
leased time religious instruction, conducted 
within the public school buildings under pub- 
lic school auspices, w'as a violation of the con- 
stitutional principle of separation of church 
and state, as declared in the First Amend- 
ment and made applicable to the states by the 
Fourteenth. It therefore held that the Illinois 
court below had erred in refusing relief to the 
complainant, a parent and taxpayer, against 
the continued use of school buildings for such 
religious instruction. 

In reaching its conclusion, the court 
adopted and applied the American concept of 
separation. The proper interpretation of the 
doctrine was not so much debated as assumed 
by common consent. The meaning and con- 
tent of the First Amendment had already 
been spelled out by the very same justices in 


the Everson case, decided within the year. In 
the Everson case, a sharply divided court — 
5-4 — had held that the state of New Jersey 
could reimburse parents for the expense of 
transporting their children to and from pa- 
rochial schools, without violating the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. The majority 
considered the case to present a borderline 
situation, but viewed the religious issue posed 
as subordinate to the welfare aspect of the 
state legislation. The minority found the re- 
ligious issue under the establishment of re- 
ligion clause controlling and concluded that 
tiie state aid indirectly conferred upon reli- 
gious institutions by the legislation under 
review was precisely the type of measure con- 
demned by the First Amendment. Both the 
majority and minority, although disagreeing 
on the facts and as to the application of the 
First Amendment to the facts, nevertheless 
agreed that the correct interpretation of the 
Amendment is that it erected a wall of sepa- 
ration between church and state which bars 
public assistance to any one or all religions or 
sects and that the prohibitions of the First 
Amendment are made binding upon the 
states under the Fourteenth Amendment. 

• # • 

The McCollum decision, along with the 
Everson case, now makes the precise intent of 
the framers of the First Amendment to be 
mainly of historical interest. The Supreme 
Court has studied the problem of historical 
origin and has pronounced a view which it 
holds to be compatible with both the historic 
past and the living doctrine. Here is the 
meaning and scope given to the establishment 
of religion clause of the First Amendment by 
the court in the Everson case, and reaffirmed 
in the McCollum case: 

Neither a state nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can set up a church. Neither can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all reli- 
gions, or prefer one religion over another. 
Neither can force or influence a person to 
go to or to remain away from church 
against his will or force him to profess a 
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belief or disbelief in any religion. No per- 
son can be punished for entertaining or for 
professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for 
church attendance or non-attendance. No 
tax in any amount, large or small, can be 
levied to support any religious activities or 
institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach 
or practice religion. Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can, openly or se- 
cretly, participate in the affairs of any reli- 
gious organizations or groups and vice 
versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion by law 
was intended to erect “a wall of separation 
between Church and State.’* 

In the McCollum case, counsel for the 
Champaign board of education argued that 
historically the First Amendment was in- 
tended to forbid only government preference 
of one religion over another, not an impartial 
government assistance to all religions, and 
that the Fourteenth Amendment did not 
make the establishment of religion clause ap- 
plicable as a prohibition against the states. 
After giving full consideration to these argu- 
ments, the Court rejected them. Justice Black, 
speaking for the majority justices, expressly 
reiterated the principle of the Everson case 
that a state cannot pass laws which "aid all re- 
ligions” and ruled the Champaign system 
unconstitutional because operation of the 
states* compulsory education machinery as- 
sists and is integrated with the program of 
religious instruction carried on by separate 
religious sects and that the state cannot con- 
sistently with the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments utilize its public school system 
to aid any or all religious faiths or sects in the 
dissemination of their teachings. 

The conclusion of the court was supported 
in an instructive, separate, concurring opin- 
ion by Justice Frankfurter in which the his- 
toric backgrounds of the American doctrine 
of separation of church and state and of ar- 
rangements for religious instruction in the 


public schools or under public school auspices 
were comprehensively considered. Justice 
Jackson, in an additional separate opinion, al- 
though agreeing with the result, expressed 
doubt as to the standing of the complainant, 
an avowed atheist, to raise the question at 
issue, and also felt that the relief granted pro- 
hibiting all religious instruction in the public 
schools was too broad and indefinite. 

UNRESOLVED QUESTIONS 

It was hoped that the McCollum decision 
w'ould end the bitter controversy over the 
First Amendment and the scope of the doc- 
trine of separation of church and state. Un- 
fortunately, it has become only the starting 
point for an even more acrimonious dispute. 
Few, if any, judicial pronouncements in this 
century have caused quite the debate un- 
loosed by the McCollum decision. Specifi- 
cally, the chief unresolved questions are: 1) 
whether released-time religious instruction 
conducted outside the public school buildings 
and off the school grounds is illegal and, 2) 
whether federal aid to education would be il- 
legal ifc/extended to sectarian institutions. Col- 
lateral to these main inquiries is the question 
whether the McCollum decision is anti-reli- 
gious in its nature, and whether it endorses 
atheism, as has been charged. There is also a 
further problem raised by the decision, 
namely: whether government support or aid 
to religion tends to result in government su- 
pervision or control. 

• • • 

The confusion has been deepened of late by 
differing decisions of a Missouri and of a 
New York court. In the Missouri case, the 
court barred continuance of the St. Louis sys- 
tem of released time, which differed from the 
Champaign system in that classes in religious 
instruction were not held in school buildings, 
while in the New York case the court upheld 
a similar released time system as not violating 
the rule laid down in the McCollum case. 
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61 * Education Based upon Religion 


Despite the decisions of the United States Supreme Court, the issue of church vs. state, 
as Siegel points out above, is far from settled. There are some persons who hold that, 
since education can be an instrument for either good or ill, it ought, regardless of legal 
considerations, to be geared to the highest purposes possible and that these are no less 
than the purposes of the Supreme Being. 

If the school does not serve these supreme purposes, they argue, then it must 
either neglect its primary task of molding character or else it must mold the child in 
accordance with some arbitrary human point of view. Hence, if education is to rise above 
sheer indoctrination and at the same time develop the individual as a human being, it 
must be directed by the fundamental purposes of human existence as defined by God*s 
will as revealed through the doctrines of His church. This is the view generally held by 
the Catholic church and by many lay Catholics. Obviously, if this view is accepted, there 
can be no separation of church and state in the matter of education. 

Some Protestants, like many Catholics, believe that education ought to be grounded 
in religion. Moreover, in some cases at least, their reasons for thinking so are quite 
similar to those of many Catholic scholars, such as Jacques Maritain. This segment of 
the Protestant faith begins with the assumption that modern man is bewildered and is 
approaching a state of moral chaos because he has built his security exclusively upon 
belief in the essential goodness of human nature and in ine\itable material progress. 
Faced with problems of increasing complexity, modern man has sought solutions in 
science only to find that they are eternally fleeting. Reliance solely upon science for 
security and peace of mind, according to this position, can end only in bewilderment and 
despair. The only solution is to build a theological view of life into all activities— economic, 
political, and social. One of the ways of building such a view into every aspect of life is 
to build it into education so that all instruction will be colored by tlieological interpre- 
tations. The only road calvatinn now o pen to modem man is to return to the religious 
bases of society which were abandoned under th e imp act o f science and materialism., 

iiTfRe following passage, an outstanding Catholic layman, F. J. Sheed, presents a 
Catholic version of the belief that education mu st be b a.se^ rAligmn; and Arnold S. 
Nash, an able Protestant scholar, presents a common Protestant argument for this point 
of view. There is good reason to think that these two writers are representative of sig- 
nificant segments of their respective religious faiths. Bu tjhere is a wide variety among 
bo di Cath olics and Protestants respecting the place of religion in public educatio n. We 
must be careful, therefore, not to assume that the excerpts reprinted below accurately 
reflect the views of all Catholics or all Protestants, 
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A Catholic View 

tliducaiing the young is in its nature one o£ with it, and one’s tendency is to choose the 
the most serious of occupations, and as it is one most convenient to oneself. And there is 
practised one of the most frivolous. Its pur- no reason why there should not be many 
pose is to fit human beings for living. But other things that could be done with it which 
you cannot fit people for liviiig, unless you the examination fails to discover — since the 
know what the purpose of living is: you can investigator is not omniscient and is likely to 
have no reasonable understanding of any ac- overlook possibilities unfamiliar to him. In 
tivily — living as a totality or any of its dc- fact, the only strictly scientific way to find out 
partments — if you do not know its purpose, the purpose of anything is to ask its maker. 
Therefore the first cjuestion an educator must He, if he be not a lunatic, will know what he 
ask himself is whether he knows the right made it to do. If he (being a truthful person) 
purpose of life, the right purpose of the living tells you, then you know the thing s purpose, 
liuman being. The questions which occupy Otherwise you can only guess. The Catholic 
most of the discussion space are secondary to position is that man has a maker and that the 
that and depend upon it for their answers: maker has said what he made man for. 
conditioning the child, the best subjects to ''I’hcrcfore — not of himself but by the revcla- 
Icach, the best arrangement of society, the tion of God~the Catholic knows the purpose 
validity or otherwise of the profit motive — not of man s life and, if he be an educator, he has 
one of them can be answered intelligently, the answer to what wc have seen i?^thc first 
till you can say what man’s purpose is. You question. He may be a thoroughly bad cdu- 
do not even know (save on the most obvious cator — perhaps through being a born foul — but 
questions) what is good or bad for a man till he has the first requirement. Has anyone else? 
you know the purpose of his existence. That For Ae life of me I do not sec how anyone 
is good for him which helps, that is bad for else can have it, or can even think he has it. If 
him which hinders, the achievement of the you believe either that man has not a maker 
purpose of his being. I’he first of all questions or that the maker has made no statement, 
in the practical order is this of the purpose of how do you proceed to satisfy yourself as to 
human life. the purpose of human life? You arc left only 

Now the first mark of frivolity in an edu- with the unsatisfactory expedient of examin- 
cator is not to ask himself the question at all. ing man to find out what he can do (or what 
And one has met such men. The second — and can be done with him). The first result of 

lesser — mark of frivolity is to ask the question such an examination is the discovery that 

but to be too easily satisfied with the answer, man can do a bewildering number of things. 

One obvious means of finding out the pur- You assume — and remember it is only an 
pose of anything is to examine it and see what assumption — that you have not overlooked 
it can do and what can be done with it. But any possibility of the human compound; that 
this must be clearly recognized for what it is there is nothing there that you have not seen. 
— a crude and unsatisfactory expedient only Heaven knows you have no reason to assume 
to be resorted to if no better is available. It this. But it is a great simplification to do so: 

can almost never give certainty save in the indeed if you are not prepared to make this 

lower grades of existence: and not always totally unfounded assumption, you would 

there. Ordinarily the examination shows have to admit defeat right at the start, and 
quite a number of things that can be done this would be a great pity. 

[From F. I. Sheed, '‘Education for the Realization of God’s Purpose,” The Social Frontier, 1 
(Jan. 1935): 10-11. Reprinted by permission.] 
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UNCERTAINTY BECOMES 
THE BASIS OF TYRANNY 

Anyhow — here you are with a bewildering 
variety of things man can do. Which one — or 
which group — of these are you going to 
choose as the primary ones, the dominating 
ones, the ones that you shall choose to regard 
as containing his purpose? You will do one of 
three things: 

1. You will select the things that you your- 
self most enjoy doing and devote your life to 
their cultivation. This is great fun while it 
lasts. Its intellectual or scientific value is nil. 

2. You will select those which honestly 
seem to you to be the highest. 

3. You will select those which will make 
the world work out most conveniently for 
yourself, and this, if you happen to be power- 
ful, is dangerous. Thus factory owners dis- 
covered that the poor could do things with 
their hands, decided that this was the purpose 
of their existence, educated them with this in 
mind, and, indeed, proceeded to call them 
“hands,” tout court. 

Now this last is obviously a tyranny. What 
does not so immediately strike one is that the 
second method is a tyranny too. The essence 
of tyranny is not cruelty, but imposition — the 
imposition of yourself. It may be a nice ideal- 


istic self, or a cruel and brutal self. But for 
an educator to impose upon those he is edu- 
cating his own personal view of the purpose 
of human life is a tyranny. No one who 
knows what knowing means can pretend that 
he Inflows the purpose of human life as a re- 
sult of his own examination of human beings 
and human history; he can claim no more 
than probability. And I repeat that the edu- 
cator who proceeds to shape human lives ac- 
cording to his own guess is exercising a tyr- 
anny. 

He may reply that he can do no other; that 
since there is no means of discovering man’s 
purpose with certainty, he can do no more 
than act according to the best light he has. 
But let him at least not be unaware that there 
is an alternative — the possibility that man has 
a maker and that the maker has spoken — the 
possibility, in short, that the purpose can be 
known with certainty. The educator who, 
being aware that there is such an alternative, 
dismisses it without the most searching exam- 
ination, is guilty of that second grade of 
frivolity which I mentioned at the beginning. 
He is continuing the pursuit of an activity 
which depends absolutely upon the answer to 
one question: and as to that answer he is re- 
lying on a guess — merely because it is his own 
— and leaving un investigated the possibility 
of a certain answer. 


A Protestant View 


In the last chapter it was argued that knowl- 
edge in the epoch before us will derive its 
“form” from the sociology of knowledge, just 
as the thought of the modern world was mod- 
elled on the mathcmatico-physical sciences. 
Moreover we saw that as the implications of 
the sociological approach to knowledge were 
worked out, we were led to the much deeper 


problem of man’s ontological status in the uni- 
verse, a conclusion which brings up the 
question, “From whence shall we derive the 
ontology of knowledge in the coming specu- 
lum mentis?” My answer to that question is 
that we must turn to a source of enlighten- 
ment wdiich is aware of the problem of hu- 
man existence at a depth to which what is left 


[From Arnold S. Nash, The University and the Modern World, pp. 252-261, 262, 287-288, 
291. Copyright 1944 by The Macmillan Company, Publishers, and used with their permis- 
sion. Footnotes omitted.] 
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of Western culture, whether democratic-capi- 
talist or democratic-socialist, is not accus- 
tomed. In a day when the optimistic presup- 
positions of a culture are so obviously at vari- 
ance with the fate of the civilization on which 
that culture depends, it is clear that a fresh 
source of wisdom is needed. And from where 
can that wisdom come unless it be from a 
re-interpretation of the Judaic-Christian tra- 
dition which, having outlasted the fall of 
many civilizations, has therefore a source be- 
yond any one of them? 

Western civilization at the present juncture 
is not unlike imperial Rome during the third 
century. In each case a tremendous social 
structure has had no purpose outside its own 
maintenance and that is why in each age the 
learned men have sought refuge in cynicism 
while the common people, in fear of the un- 
known, have followed astrologers and the 
like. In Gibbon’s famous words, all religions, 
like all philosophies, were to the learned, 
equally false, to the ignorant equally true, 
and to the magistrates equally useful. 

Imperial Rome, seeking a faith which 
could justify its existence, seized upon Chris- 
tianity and under Constantine sought to 
achieve the imperial dream of permanent 
peace by harnessing the force of the growing 
Christian Church. However, it was in vain. 
Rome fell but Christianity produced Augus- 
tine to lay the spiritual and indeed the intel- 
lectual foundations of a culture that for 
nearly a thousand years shone brilliantly in 
literature, painting, architecture and philos- 
ophy. 

• • • 

Under the leadership of Augustine, the 
Christian Church in the early years of the 
Fifth Century was enabled to seize its oppor- 
tunities and steer a passage amid the dangers 
of the Gothic invasions of the Empire. Can 
contemporary Christian thinkers perform for 
their day and generation the equivalent of 
Augustine’s service to declining Rome? Can 
they ensure that, in the coming intellectual 
reconstruction, a new interpretation of the 
specifically Christian insights into the nature 
of man and the significance of the historical 
process will replace the twin pillars of the op- 


timistic view of human nature and the inevi- 
tability of progress upon which— in spite of 
their shaky foundations— the structure of 
modern knowledge was built? 

The school of thought represented by R. 
M. Hutchins and Mortimer J. Adler would 
say that they can, if they will return to the in- 
tellectual synthesis of the Middle Ages, based 
on Thomistic metaphysics. We can readily 
admit that the modern mind has much to 
learn from the scholastic speculum mentis. 
However, that is a different story from seek- 
ing to put back the clock of history. To ac- 
cept the inadequacy of a philosophy of life 
based on “modern” science alone does not 
mean that Ve can reject the new knowledge 
of man and the universe revealed by modern 
science. Such knowledge, of itself, may not 
provide an adequate foundation in the com- 
ing intellectual reconstruction but that there 
must be a place for it in the superstructure 
cannot be denied. The Scholastic system col- 
lapsed because it had no place for the experi- 
mental method or for the facts discovered 
thereby. In effect the Scholastic philosophers 
were attributing final and ultimate authority 
to onc^..of man’s own creations. In other 
words, the Scholastic synthesis became an 
idol, and like any other idol, its feet of clay 
were revealed when it could no longer sup- 
port the demands that life made upon it. In 
a world where the gap between Christianity 
and the common life is paralleled only by that 
between Christian thinking and secular 
knowledge it is salutary to remember that, as 
we have seen in a previous chapter, the me- 
dieval synthesis collapsed because the Tho- 
mistic separation between the truths discov- 
ered by human reason and those given in 
revelation was the reflection in the sphere of 
knowledge of the gulf which Thomas Aqui- 
nas placed between secular work {opus man^ 
uale) and specifically religious activities 
{opera spiritualia) . The method adopted by 
the medieval church to bridge the gulf was as 
disastrous in life as it was in learning for it 
meant that theologians claimed the right to 
dictate to scientists what they should discover 
and ecclesiastics assumed the power to dictate 
to merchants the prices at which they could 
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buy and sell their goods, while in politics^ 
Hildebrand, rightly claiming that political ac- 
tivities should be subordinate to spiritual 
principles, wrongly thought that that meant 
that force could be used by the Church to 
coerce kings and people alike. 

• • • 

As the dams of medieval restriction broke, 
each sphere of human activity: scientific in- 
vestigation, artistic endeavor, business enter- 
prise and political effort developed along au- 
tonomous lines. 

In countries influenced by Calvin, like the 
United States, or in England where the estab- 
lished Church retained its medieval ethos, an 
attempt was made to view the separate 
spheres of human endeavor at one and the 
same time as autonomous and yet as fields 
within which Christianity was relevant. On 
the one hand, the relevance of Christianity 
to the world of science or the world of busi- 
ness was denied but, on the other hand, the 
relevance of Christianity to the life of the 
individual scientist or business man was af- 
firmed. Thereby an intolerable tension be- 
tween the life of the individual and the life 
of society was set up. This tension could not, 
however, endure under the influence of the 
self-sufficient, scientific-capitalist, bourgeois 
mentality, which has dominated modern 
man. Each separate sphere of human activity 
soon became secularized as mod'^rn man in- 
creasingly concerned himself more with the 
part than the whole. 

However, neither could this simple secu- 
larization itself last and the final tragic out- 
come has been that within each sphere a basic 
principle was enunciated which sought to 
give meaning to each segment of human life. 
Thus in art the cliche, “art for art’s sake,” 
marked the final .separation which emerged 
between artistic endeavor and Christian 
thought. Capitalistic economic enterprise, 
which had begun under Calvin as a divine 
vocation, soon became a sphere wherein the 
final arbiter was neither the W81 of God nor 
an ethical norm but the doctrine that “busi- 
ness is business.” Scientific investigation, 
which for Kepler had been, to use his own 


words, the attempt “to declare the grace of 
God’s works to the man who will read the 
evidence of it,” deteriorated into industrial 
research, governed by patent laws, or into an 
intellectual exercise, unrelated to the striv- 
ings of the masses herded into the hovels of 
the manufacturing towns of Europe and 
America, but governed by the high sounding 
precept “truth for truth’s sake.” Political au- 
thority, whether of popes or emperors, which 
in theory at least and so with some restraint 
in practice, had been limited by principles 
more sacred than itself — the divine reason and 
the moral law — now claimed absolute author- 
ity: in common parlance “my country right 
or wrong” was viewed as expressing an ade- 
quate governing principle for the political re- 
lations between states. The attitude toward 
law within a state has been no better. On its 
theoretical side the study of law has deterio- 
rated from jurisprudence, as the attempt to 
relate legal concepts to ethical concepts (so- 
called “normative law”) to the science of law 
(so-called “positive law”) which is solely con- 
cerned with correlating court decisions. In 
the practice of law, the task of the lawyer is 
generally conceived as the achievement of a 
means whereby the client’s wishes can be 
gratified rather than the discovery of a solu- 
tion objectively right in relation to the claims 
of the contending parties and in the light of 
the existent legal code. 

• « « 

After four centuries of intellectual en- 
deavor the modern man finds that he has ex- 
changed the intellectual idolatry of Scho- 
lasticism for the intellectual polytheism of 
scientific positivism. In the universities of 
those countries which still retain liberal de- 
mocracy, the influence of this intellectual 
polytheism has been calamitous, for it has 
meant, to use the frank words of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury in a sermon before 
the University of Oxford, that a university 
“is a place where a multitude of studies arc 
conducted, with no relationship between 
them except those of simultaneity and juxta- 
position.” In theory the liberal university re- 
jects the attempt to teach a unified concep- 
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tion of the world. But it has not failed to 
teach a Weltanschauung. On the fundamen- 
tal questions of life and destiny, as Kierke- 
gaard has reminded modern man, neutrality 
is impossible. Even to take up a neutral po- 
sition is to take up some position. However, 
the contemporary university has not even 
been unconsciously neutral for it has taught 
more or less explicitly a philosophy whose 
fundamental tenets are that man, if not per- 
fect, is, like the world itself, slowly gelling 
belter and that pre-supposition less science, as 
the only way (»f reaching truth, is the main 
agent whereby — through education — this 
progress can be maintained. This creed, as we 
have seen in previous chapters, is now shat- 
tered beyond all [)ossible hope of repair. 

Either the lead toward a new interpreta- 
tion of life which will guide mankind in the 
face of the catastrophic forces that have 
shaken the world to its foundati(jn, will come 
from those fitted by training and inspired by 
moral insights adequate to furnish such a 
lead or the field will be left, to use Adolf 
Lowe’s words, referring to Nazis in his native 
land, '‘to the mountcl)anks with their petty 
speculations in every sense of that word.” 

To the Christian university teacher comes, 
therefore, the summons to share in a task of 
supreme moment. It is to help create a Welt- 
anschauung which steers a middle path be- 
tween the Charybdis of liberal atomism and 
the Scylla of totalitarian dogmatism. Such a 
task will not be accomplished by the labors of 
the gifted few any more than the massive 
structure of modern science could be built by 
the genius of Roger Bacon. Modern science 
could only make great strides when an army 
of thinkers had been prepared by the collapse 
of the medieval world to venture forth on a 
voyage of new discovery. That is why Galileo 
in the seventeenth century rather than Roger 
Bacon in the thirteenth century can be called 
the father of modern science. In our day it is 
a work to which all scholars are called as they 
face the impact upon thought and scholarship 
of the crumbling of the economic, political 
and spiritual foundations of the world in 
which they live. 

Since profes-sional theologians rarely view 


their task as that of furnishing a synoptic ac- 
count of God, man and the universe, Chris- 
tian scholars in the so-called secular subjects 
have a peculiar responsibility for the working 
out of this new Christian “map of knowl- 
edge.” The crying need is for Christian think- 
ers from the specialized fields of the natural 
and social sciences, history, engineering, ar- 
chitecture and medicine who, while rejecting 
the right of theologians to dictate their con- 
clusions can yet unite with them in the com- 
mon task of relating these conclusions to a 
theological understanding of human destiny. 
The venture is not an easy one for the very 
categories of our thinking in every subject 
in the university curriculum have • been 
moulded by a tradition which, as we have 
seen, disclaimed the need for such a unity 
even when it was preaching one uncon- 
sciously. The Christian natural scientist — the 
very unfamiliarity and strangeness of that 
phrase indicates the plight in which we find 
ourselves — has been content with a view, 
which, going back from Eddington Jirough 
I'arnday and Pasteur to Newton, maintains 
that religion and science can never clash be- 
cause they never meet. 

« « • 

The cause of this failure ol (!)hristian schol- 
ars to relate their Christian convictions to the 
specialized knowledge of the acatlcmic sub- 
jects which they profess is not far to seek. It 
lies in the widespread hut fallacious notion 
that religion is merely one subject among 
others in the curriculum of a school or col- 
lege. 

* * • 

What, therefore, is the conclusion of the 
mailer.? It is that the Christian Churches 
need a fellowship of lay theologians or Chris- 
tian scholars who would view it as a part of 
their vocation as a Christian intelligentsia to 
create a Christian world view within which 
the conclusions of the specialized subjects of 
the university curriculum could be given their 
ultimate meaning in terms of a specifically 
Christian philosophy of man and of his rela- 
tion to the historical process. The task is one 
in which all Christian scholars whether they 
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be natural scientists, social scientists, histori- 
ans, philosophers, literary critics and the like 
are called to co-operate. It is nothing less 
than the creation of a Christian speculum 
mentis, which, on the one hand, avoids the 
Chary bdis of the liberal conception of the 
complete autonomy of each academic subject 
and, on the other, the Scylla of totalitarian 
scholasticisms in which facts have to be 
twisted into a dogmatic framework. No one 
who knows the history of the medieval uni- 
versity under the complete control of ecclesi- 
astics or of the modern university under the 
domination of the single political party in to- 
talitarian countries will wish to deny that 
freedom and independence in teaching and 
research must be conserved. Neither can it be 
disputed that one task of the university is to 
witness to the value of the independent and 
critical pursuit of truth as such and not to 
buttress the doctrines of political parties or re- 
ligious bodies. The university, in fact, betrays 
its mission as $<xm as it claims to tench final 
and ultimate truth in the form of scholastic, 
whether d’homistic or Marxist or Fascist, sys- 
tems which have no place for new facts. Wc 
may see “as through a glass” but of one fact 
wc can be certain. It is that any intellectual 
synthesis which declines to believe that “the 
Lord hath yet more light and t»uth to break 
forth Irotn His word” is intellt'ciual idolatry. 


Such a task can only be accomplished by a 
world-wide movement of Christian scholars 
who can follow the trails blazed ahead by pio- 
neers in this field as apparently diverse as 
William Temple and Rcinhold Niebuhr; 
Jacques Maritain and Andre Philip; V. A. 
Demant and J. H. Oldham; T. S. Eliot and 
Nicholas Berdyaev; Paul Tillich and W. A. 
Visser’t Hooft. 

* * • 

However, to inveigh against theologians is 
not to condemn rheology. In fact the fore- 
going argument is a plea that theology should 
he restored to its rightful position as queen of 
the sciences in the original sense of the term 
“science.” Such a restoration would begin 
with a thf)roughgoing criticism of the self- 
sufficient, scientific-capitalist outlook which 
has moulded the thinking of the modern 
woild. The Nazis and the Communists are no 
more free from that domination than the 
bourgeois plutocracies; it is no better from the 
Christian perspective to worship race or class 
than idolatrously to elevate “business is busi- 
ness” into an eternal principle. The Christian 
intellectUcil takes his stand on the conviction 
th.it lesser loyalties, like class, race, nation, 
science or church, must take their place as 
subservient to that which transcends and 
judges them all — God. 


62 • Public Education Based upon Religion: a Dissenting View 


Tlie preceding selection presented two arguments— one Catholic and one Protestant— in 
defense of grounding education in religion. Let us now turn to a counterargument. In the 
selection that follows, William O. Stanley discusses the main points of the argument that 
religion is the x^roper basis for education in the light of historical and social facts. Pro- 
fessor Stanley maintains that the claim that moral character, peace of mind, and social 
stability are possible only if men commit themselves to some form of Christianity is an 
empirical statement and hence subject to the test of both logic and fact. He then brings 
to bear upon this claim the facts of history, sociology, and cultural anthropology. 
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important group of educators insist 
that reconstruction in education and in so- 
ciety must be grounded ultimately in the 
sacred tenets of Christianity. According to 
this view, a sound and healthy society can be 
built only upon the solid foundations sup- 
plied by a profound faith in the great spirit- 
ual, moral, and intellectual truths of revealed 
religion. But the Western world since the 
Renaissance and the Reformation has pro- 
gressively adopted, under the guise of liberal- 
ism and of scientific empiricism, a secular and 
materialistic outlook. And, as the Church has 
always predicted, the acids of materialism 
have steadily corroded men’s faith in religious 
authority. This is serious enough in itself but, 
it is argued, the effects of materialism on the 
foundations of civilization have not been 
limited exclusively, or even primarily, to the 
purely religious sphere. For, it is asserted, ra- 
tional civil authority rests in the last analysis 
upon the sanction of the moral law; and, in 
its turn, the acceptance of the moral law has 
its roots in universal religious beliefs. Hence, 
according to this thesis, it is no accident that 
under the dominance of a liberal-scientific 
philosophy, bewilderment, cynicism, and 
selfishness have replaced the authority of the 
moral law or that rational civil authority has 
everywhere given way cither to rampant in- 
dividualism or to arbitrary economic, politi- 
cal, and military power. Confusion and con- 
flict arc the natural fruits of materialism, as 
totalitarianism is the logical end of the moral, 
intellectual, and social chaos which it pro- 
duces. The only salvation, therefore, now 
open to a civilization suffering from its own 
errors and sins is to return, with a humble 
and contrite heart, to the religious bases of so- 
ciety abandoned during the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. 

This position, of course, is an outgrowth of 
the belief chat the ultimate foundations of the 


true and of the good are to be found in an a 
priori and eternal realm which transcends 
human experience; a premise which, in one 
form or another, has been the central theme 
of philosophical controversy for considerably 
more than two thousand years. Any extended 
analysis of the basic philosophical issues 
raised by the thesis that a stable society can 
be founded only on the solid rock of Chris- 
tian dogma is obviotesly out of the question 
here. Fortunately, however, it is possible to 
appraise the position with which we arc here 
concerned cjuiie apart from these grave philo- 
sophical questions. For the claim that a stable 
civil society must be grounded in the tenets of 
Christian theology, while an outgrowth of 
the belief in the supernatural foundations of 
the true and the good, is not a necessary de- 
duction from that doctrine. On the contrary, 
it is a mundane and empirical proposition 
which may be tested by historical and socio- 
logical fact rather than by philosophical or 
theological argument. 

Judged by these tests, the thesis that civil 
society ihust be grounded in Christian theol- 
ogy has very little to recommend it. For the 
historical record discloses stable and tranquil 
societies which existed for centuries and 
which were not in any sense built on a Chris- 
tian foundation. 

Nor is the case materially strengthened if 
the argument is shifted to the thesis that 
moral character can be formed only in the 
context of religious instruction. For, in the 
first place, even if this proposition could be 
established, it would not warrant the asser- 
tion that Christian theology is necessary to the 
formation of moral character. And, in the sec- 
ond place, the known facts do not confirm the 
contention that religious instruction is a 
necessary ingredient in the development of 
morality and conscience. It is true that a re- 
ligious faith, taught as a way of life rather 


[From William O. Stanley, Education and Social Integration, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953, pp. 175-180. Reprinted by permission. Some 

footnotes omitted.] 
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than merely as an intellectual creed, does 
shape character. But it is clear from the ob- 
vious and tested facts of social psychology, 
anthropology, and sociology that character is 
molded by the participation of the young in 
the operations of the cultural system and in 
the way of life obtaining in their social group, 
religious or otherwise. 

Nor can it be said that moral standards can 
arise only from some religious faith. It is pos- 
sible, although on the basis of present histori- 
cal and anthropological knowledge it would 
^ be difficult to prove, that in the past all noble 
and profound moral ideals have emerged, in 
the first instance, as an organic part of a great 
religious communion. But even it it were 
established, this statement would not warrant 
the conclusion that moral ideals can arise only 
in this manner. Nor, more to the point, 
would it justify the claim that, once the no- 
tion of moral standards and requirements has 
arisen, further moral development and evolu- 
tion is necessarily bound to, or dependent 
upon, religious dogma. 

There is, however, another aspect of the ar- 
gument which has not been considered in the 
preceding paragraphs and which demands at- 
tention at this point. In this form, it asserts 
simply that a democratic society rests upon a 
kind of morality which can be created only 
in a people nurtured in tlic tenets and doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. The fundamen- 
tal principles of democracy, so the ..rgument 
runs, are directly derived from ’he great 
moral teachings of Christianity, and have no 
meaning apart from these teachings. 

Undoubtedly there is an element of truth in 
this thesis. The basic democratic emphasis 
on the infinite moral worth of human per- 
sonality is closely related to the Christian 
doctrine of the supreme value and dignity of 
the human soul; and it is a fact that, in the 
Western world, democracy has drawn inspi- 
ration and sustenance from the Christian tra- 
dition. Nevertheless, it is a grave error to as- 
sume that democracy is a necessary corollary 
of Christianity. The Christian doctrine of the 
supreme value and dignity of the human 
soul, together with the concomitant belief in 


the equality and brotherhood of man, have 
frequently been interpreted in ways that arc 
fully compatible with decidedly undemo- 
cratic social, political, and economic philos- 
ophies. In fact, the traditional and, until very 
recently, the prevailing social philosophy 
enunciated in the name of Christianity has 
been that of a hierarchical society composed 
of diverse social orders, ordained and sanc- 
tioned by God and endowed by Divine Will 
with the rights and duties appropriate to 
their station. A distinguished Catholic philos- 
opher, Jacques Maritain, has categorically de- 
nied, with clarity and precision so far as the 
historical record is concerned, that Christian- 
ity in any way implies democracy. 

The Christian religion is annexed to no 
temporal regime; it is compatible with all 
forms of legitimate government; it is not 
its business to determine which type of civil 
rule men must adopt hie et nunc; it im- 
poses none on their will nor, so long as the 
essential principles are respected, docs it 
specify any particular system of political 
philosophy, no matter how general, such as 
that system [democracy] which occupies us 
at the moment. . . } 

• • 

One can be a Chi istian and achieve one’s 
salvation while militating in favor of any 
political regime whatsoever, always on con- 
dition that it docs not trespass against nat- 
ural law and the law of God. One can be a 
Christian and achieve one’s salvation while 
defending a political philosophy other than 
a democratic philosophy, just as one was 
able to be a Christian, in the days of the 
Roman Empire, v/hilc accepting the social 
regime of slavery, or in the seventeenth cen- 
tury while holding to the political regime 
of absolute monarchy, ... It was not 
given to believers faithful to' Catholic 
dogma but to rationalists to proclaim in 
France the rights of man and the citizen, 

^ From The Twilight of Civilization, by 
Jacques Maritain, copyright 1943, Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., New York, p. 60. 
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to the Puritans to strike the last blow at 
slavery in America, to atheistic communists 
to abolish in Russia the absolutism of pri- 
vate profit.® 

Moreover, without in any way ignoring or 
deprecating the very real contribution which 
the Christian ethic has made to the develop- 
ment of the democratic tradition in Western 
Europe and America, it is not true that Chris- 
tianity is a necessary premise or precondition 
of democracy. Unquestionably, democratic in- 
stitutions and relationships do require a pro- 
found belief in the dignity and worth of hu- 
man personality, but the Christian Epic is not 
the sole source of that vital doctrine. Other 
philosophies, secular and religious, have pro- 
claimed and honored the supreme moral 
worth and dignity of human beings. Indeed, 
the first systematic formulation of democratic 
theory, inspired by Athenian political philos- 
ophy, appeared several centuries before the 
birth of Christ. 

The basic issue raised by the claim that 
Christian dogma provides the essential prin- 
ciple of integration in education and in so- 
ciety, however, is nothing less than the great 
problem of the relationship between church 
and state. Historically, American democracy 
has insisted on a sharp separation of church 
and state. So long as this historic principle is 
maintained, it is difficult to sec how the 
premises of the public welfare or the founda- 
tion of education can be consciously and di- 
rectly grounded in the tenets of any religious 
creed. And, if this principle is to be aban- 
doned, intelligent adherents of democracy 
must ask, in view of the historical record, 
what the consequences may be for the demo- 
cratic belief in freedom of thought and in- 
quiry. Moreover, in those parts of the world 
inhabited by a large number of diverse reli- 
gious sects — to say nothing of the urgent need 
for some basis of global unity — it is necessary 
to ask which creed is to be taken as the au- 
thentic vehicle of religious truth. 

^ Jacques Maritain, Christianity and DemoC’ 
racy (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944), 
pp. 36-38. 


It is impossible to ignore, or to deny, the 
gravity and the magnitude of this last ques- 
tion. The world has never enjoyed a common 
religious faith; and since the Reformation, 
Western society itself has been split into a 
welter of conflicting theological camps which 
have frequently engaged in prolonged 
and bitter controversy. Religious unity in 
the world, in Western civilization, or in the 
United States, simply does not exist at the 
present time. Nor, so far as the present writer 
can see, is there anv hope whatever that the 
present schisms and cleavages in religious be- ^ 
licfs will disappear at any time in the near 
future. C^enturies of experience have revealed 
the fact that in this area, men’s commitments 
have always been peculiarly inflexilde, stub- 
born, and tenacious. 

Further, the history of Europe and Amer- 
ica reveals, if it reveals anything at all, that in 
a society divided into divergent sectarian 
groups, the attempt to base public policy or 
public education on religious principles 
nearly always results in grim and irreconcil- 
able conflicts. It is important to note that 
these conflicts have not been due primarily to 
the philosophical differences between natural- 
ism and supernaturalism. On the contrary, 
the most persistent and implacable religious 
contests have been waged between rival 
brands of eternal and absolute truth. “Re- 
ligion by its very nature,” observes a recent 
biographer of Catherine de Medici, “is in- 
capable of accommodation. Founded on the 
unquestioning faith of its followers in a set 
of immutable [)rinciples upon which eternal 
salvation depends, it cannot compromise 
without confounding its claims.”* Hence, 
during the era of religious wars, in the elo- 
quent words of Senator James A. Reed which 
were called forth by a modern attempt (of the 
Ku Klux Klan) to relight those fires, “armies 
marched and counter-marched across the bat- 
tle fields of Europe, until the rivers ran red 
with blood of the slain and the fields were 

® From Catherine de Medici and the Lost Rev- 
olution, by Ralph Roeder, copyright 1937, by 
Ralph Rocdcr. Reprinted by permission of The 
Viking Press, Inc., New York, p. 288. 
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bleached white by the bones of the dead.”* 
And, to put it bluntly, these religious strug- 
gles continued unabated until all but one of 
the rival claimants were eliminated or until 
men agreed to separate religion and politics. 

The woild today desperately needs a solid 
basis for moral and intellectual unity. More- 
over, in the opinion of the writer, the roots of 
the Hcbraic-Christian tradition have sunk so 
deep into the heart of Western culture that 
they cannot be removed in any predictable 
future without an operation so violent and 

k ^ Senator James A. Reed, in an address deliv- 
ered in Kansas City in April 1924. Quoted from 
memory. 


so ruthless that it would destroy any hope of 
a humane and democratic society. Neverthe- 
less, since various types of non-Christian re- 
ligious traditions are as deeply embedded in 
other parts of the world, Christianity obvi- 
ously cannot serve as the foundation of a 
world order. Even in the Western world — 
where more than one sect has secured any 
considerable body of adherents — the nature of 
religious diflcrences is such that a serious at- 
tem[)t to base the premises of the public wel- 
fare or the axioms of public education on a 
particular system of religious tenets would 
probably result, sooner or later, in a return to 
the era of religious wars. 


63 • Religion in the Schools: Pro 


There are many religious leaders and laymen who— although they would not subscribe to 
the view that religion should be the primary factor in determining educational objectives 
or that it should influence all instruction— believe that religion should be studied in the 
schools. The view now to be considered is that religion is an important part of the culture, 
perhaps ihe most important part; that it is the task of the school to induct the immature 
members of society into the culture; and that hence, if the task of the school is to be 
performed adecpiatcly, religion must be taught in the school. 

This view has been most dearly formulated by the Committee on Religion and 
Education, a group of laymen and religious leaders vorking under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, one of the most objective and influential educational 
organizations in the United Stales. This Committee holds that the school should teach its 
pupils about religion in modem society— about the various religions, their role in the 
community, and their history and benefits to man— but that the school is to treat all 
/ religions or sects equally and objerlively. The student is, however, to be encouraged to 
\consider religion seriously as a desirable way of life for himself. 

This concept of the place of religion in the schools strikes a sympathetic chord in 
many people. They recognize the importance of religion in the traditions of the nation 
and the reasons why students should become acquainted with these traditions. 

[From Committee on Religion and Education of the American Council on Education, “The 
Relation of Religion to Public Education: The Basic Principles,” Religious Education, 42 
(May-Junc 1947): 129-163. Reprinted by special permission of the Religious Education 
Association, 545 W. Ill St., New York 25, N.Y. Selection taken from pp. 135-137, 147-149.] 
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Ihe assumption that a school system from 
which all study of religion should be excluded 
was what the American people really wanted 
when they secularized education runs counter 
not only to our educational, but to our reli- 
gious history. Contrary to what seems to be 
a common assumption, organized religion 
was much less strong at the time the Republic 
was founded than at the time when the strug- 
gle over religion in the schools was at its 
height. It is estimated that at the end of the 
colonial period not more than 5 percent of 
the population were active chufch members. 
The percentage almost trebled in the next 
fifty years. These facts do not invalidate our 
generalizations about the secularization of 
the culture, for church membership is not an 
index of the influence of religion upon the 
social order. The facts do, however, make it 
difficult to regard the exclusion of religion 
from the schools as a direct expression of flag- 
ging interest in religion as such. Our purpose 
here is to correct the impression that the di- 
vorce of education from religion was what 
was desired when sectarian teaching was ban- 
ished from the schools. 

Thus, it appears that while the seculariza- 
tion of education took its place historically as 
an aspect of a long-term cultural trend, it has 
quite outrun the intention of those educa- 
tional leaders who initiated the movement. 
In so doing, it probably reinforced the gen- 
eral secularist trend in America. May it be 
supposed that any interest or concern that 
does not find active expression in the public 
schools can hold a permanent place in the 
public mind. We are not suggesting that all 
education of the young must take place in 
school. Obviously, the school is not the only 
educator. The home is probably most influ- 
ential in putting a stamp upon the characters 
of .children and giving them an outlook on 
life. Organized recreation is also a great edu- 
cator. But these extra school agencies are not, 
and should not be, expected to preempt an 
educational area from which thereafter the 
school remains aloof. On the contrary, the 
importance of the home and of organized 
play impel the school to give increasing atten- 


tion to education for family life and to extra 
school recreational activities. To leave reli- 
gious education entirely to church and syna- 
gogue is in contrast to educational policy in 
other matters. To do this is to invite the same 
indifference to religion that we should expect 
to result in the political sphere from ignoring 
the institutions of government. 

• • • 

Whenever the subject we have here under 
discussion is broached the question arises: 
What is meant by religion ? ' 

* • • 

In simple terms religion implies an ulti- 
mate reality to which supreme allegiance 
must be given. To this ultimate reality men 
have from time immemorial given a name — 
God. The religious man finds warrant for all 
his conceptions of worth, of right, of duty, 
and of human destiny in his relationship to 
this ultimate reality. There is a wide differ- 
ence in the ways in which men define this 
concept of God, ranging from highly per- 
sonal to abstract philosophical terms; from 
emphasis on the transcendent to emphasis on 
the infmanent; from a frankly supernatural 
conception to one that endows the cosmos 
itself with spiritual purpose and power. How- 
ever, religion affirms overwhelmingly a real- 
ity that transcends the flux of events and con- 
strains men toward the true and the good. 

On the subjective side religion commands 
men to respond to divine imperative. It chal- 
lenges them to an act of faith and to a com- 
mitment of the will. The extent to which re- 
ligion is rational and the extent to which it is 
emotional are matters on which no agreement 
exists, but that it is profoundly volitional, 
calling for supreme personal commitment 
and loyalty, all are agreed. What one believes 
about God, about man and about the world 
has momentous consequences in life and con- 
duct. 

But religion in human experience is by no 
means wholly accounted for in individualistic 
terms. It is also social and corporate. It ex- 
presses itself in institutions which organize 
themselves about the function of group wor- 
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ship. Here again there is great variety. There 
are highly elaborated rituals that have grown 
up in the more sacramentarian forms of reli- 
gion, and there is the simple ritual of silence 
in which the worshippers feel themselves to 
be in the presence of God. The unifying prin- 
ciple is organized worship in which men seek 
to “make the Most High their habitation.” In 
the churches and synagogues of America 
there is an extremely wide range of theologi- 
cal as well as ritualistic differences, but they 
have in common this principle of corporate 
worship. 

* It should be noted that throughout these 
pages religion is referred to as a phase of the 
culture because we believe the responsibility 
of public education with reference to religion 
is determined by fidelity to the culture in its 
entirety. In an important sense, however, re- 
ligion is m ore than a part of the.-culjture.'^ 
vital religious faith permeates every cultural 
good and influences every aspect of life. To 
those who take it seriously, religious faith is 
the spiritual foundation of society and indis- 
pensable to an enduring social structure. 

• • # 

What, then, is to be the goal of the study of 
religion in the schools, if there is to be such 
study.? It is frequently said that teaching 
about religion is not teaching religion, and 
that the public school can make no contribu- 
tion in this field because it is obliged to stop 
short of anything significant or wo’-th while. 
In part this may be repeating an error that 
we pointed out earlier, namely, assuming that 
teaching in any field where there is sharp di- 
vergence of views means selecting one among 
alternative positions and “plugging” for it. 
Even so, to limit teaching to areas In which 
there is substantial agreement would leave 
education powerless at the cutting edge of a 
changing culture. The difficulty here would 
perhaps have been avoided if the term “study 
religion” had been used instead of the term 
“teach religion.” Old habits of thought are 
hard to overcome even for educators. 

But there is a sense in which the objection 
noted above is relevant and significant: the 
difference between acquiring information 


about a subject and having a meaningful 
learning experience is real and substantial. 
There is wide agreement, as we pointed out 
earlier, that significant learning is an active 
process. It culminates in “acceptance to act 
upon. . . It is for this reason that we often 
hear it said that character, or religion, or de- 
mocracy cannot be taught, but must be 
caught. We think it much more in line with 
experience to say that the “catching” of such 
qualities of life as are implied in such a state- 
ment is itself of the very stuff of the learning 
process and is at the heart of the educational 
enterprise. Indeed, this is implicit in the em- 
phasis on activity in modern educational 
theory. But to recognize this aspect of learn- 
ing makes the distinction between learning 
about and a complete learning experience 
very real and important. The current interest 
in religious education will not, and should 
not, be satisfied with acquiring a familiarity 
with religious history or even a familiarity 
with religion as empirical fact in community 
life. The position we are taking requires us 
to face this inadequacy of mere objective 
study. To do so, however, only serves to make 
explicit our conception of all wholesome edu- 
cation as induction into the life of one's world 
through continuous meaningful and reward- 
ing participation. Where this is not going on, 
something less than an adequate education is 
occurring. In its broadest sense religious edu- 
cation implies induction into the life of a re- 
ligious community, commonly represented by 
the church and synagogue, which necessarily 
stand apart from the public schools. 

How, then, can we expect much of the 
school in the sphere of religious education? 
Those who express skepticism at this point 
are raising no superficial issue. Yet we think 
the answer is not far to seek. 

To begin with, even the most fundamental 
learning experience includes “learning 
about,” and often begins in that way. One 
cannot enter into a friendship, or enroll in a 
school, or join a church without preliminary 
acquaintance. The first step in the acceptance 
of anything new is orientation toward it. Due 
to the secularization of life and education, 
contacts with religious life and activity tend 
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to become less frequent and a vast ignorance 
of religion prevails. If society is really con- 
cerned, as we believe it increasingly is today, 
that religion should have a more important 
place in the lives of its youth, a first step is to 
break through the wall of ignorance about 
religion and to increase the number of con- 
tacts with it. Let it be freely acknowledged 
that this involves the basic assumption made 
earlier that religious activity is a normal as- 
pect of life, just as truly as vocational work 
and political activity are normal aspects of it. 
Not any and all religious activity, to be sure; 
but neither can any and all vocational or po- 
litical activity be given social approval and 
be encouraged in the school. The first obli- 
gation of the school with reference to religion 
is, we believe, to facilitate intelligent contact 
with it as it has developed in our culture and 
among our institutions. The many attempts 
that have been made in various states to 
overcome the effect of secularization bear 
testimony to a popular demand that the 
schools shall not ignore the claims of religion 
upon human life. 

It is a grave mistake to suppose that the 
public school, holding as it does in so large 
part the power to determine the scope of in- 
telligent interest and concern on the part of 
youth, can be neutral in this matter. The fail- 
ure to play a part in acquainting the young 
with the role of religion in the culture while 
at the same time accepting such responsibility 
with reference to other phases of the culture, 
is to be unneutral — to weight the scales 
against any concern with religion. 

We wish to stress as strongly as we can the 


belief that no education culminates worthily 
that does not result in convictions that will ^ 
guide people in the use of their intelligence, 
their acquired knowledge, and the resources 
supplied by their environment. All educa- 
tion involves choices, both on the part of the 
educator and on the part of the student. 
Democratic education maximizes the role of 
student choices as free decisions. But freedom 
in a real world requires knowledge of the 
assets and liabilities of the culture in accord- 
ance with the broadest consensus of what the 
good life is. It also requires the capacity to 
think, judge, and act decisively. It is not thc*^ 
business of public education to secure adher- 
ence to any particular religious system or 
philosophic outlook. But we believe it is the 
business of public education to impel the 
young toward a vigorous, decisive personal 
reaction to the challenge of religion. 

It is often complained that the younger 
generation today lacks convictions. We are in 
no position to make a quantitative judgment 
on this point. But to the extent that it is true, 
it is an indictment of education — not because 
young people have not been told what to be- 
lieve but because they have not been irre- 
sistibly challenged to make up their minds, to 
achieve a faith, and to throw the weight of 
their lives into the struggle to vindicate it. 
Public education may not propagate religious 
dogmas or arbitrate religious differences. But 
if it does not impel students toward the 
achievement of a faith and to that end create 
a sensitive awareness of the religious re- 
sources upon which men have learned to rely, 
it is less than education ought to be. 


64 • Religion in the Schools: Con 


The foregoing statement on the place of religion in the culture and in the school is very 
plausible. It is so simple and so appealing that one is at first unable to imagine any 
obstacles it would encounter. If one looks beyond the statement, however, to what the 
position would entail in practice, all sorts of objections, both theoretical and practical, 
begin to emerge. The following criticism of the foregoing passage was prepared by 
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B. Othanel Smith as one of a number of invited reviews of the Committee’s report. It 
attempts to examine the entire report from the standpoint of its internal consistency and 
its practical and theoretical bearings. 


v^eeing the moral confusion, social fragmen- 
tation, and political and economic unrest in 
the world and at the same time being keenly 
sensitive to the diminishing church member- 
ship and Sunday school attendance, a few in- 
dividuals and groups have in recent years be- 
^come deeply concerned about secularism, 
especially in the public school. 'I'hey sec in 
religious education a way of checking these 
undesirable tendencies, and, like other groups 
having abundant faith in the schools to ac- 
complish their purposes, they turn to public 
education to accomplish what the churches 
have failed to do. Although this report pleads 
for the study of religion on the theory that 
religion is a fundamental aspect of the culture 
and hence should not be neglected by the 
public school, it derives its support from those 
who are motivated by the desire to stem the 
waning influence of the church and syna- 
gogue. 

The report admits, as any candid study of 
the educational tradition and the religious 
facts of this country is compelled to admit, 
that the study of religion must be non-sec- 
tarian. To accomplish this the Committee 
resurrects the fiction that the tcachf " can and 
should be neutral in the study of a contro- 
versial subject, a theory which had its brains 
knocked out over a decade ago. It is now rec- 
ognized that no controversial question, and 
surely not a religious issue, can be studied :u 
a value vacuum; that evaluations and judg- 
ments are necessarily made, thougi' !iot al- 
ways consciously, by both teacher and stu- 
dents at every step of the educative process; 
and that the claim of neutrality is but a cover 
for bootlegging value-judgments into the 
process of education. Even if the neutrality 
which the Committee desires were possible, 


it would be difficult to see how much un- 
biased teaching would necessarily lead to “a 
positive attitude toward the values that reli- 
gion represent to the culture” or an impelling 
of “the young toward a vigorous, decisive 
personal reaction to the challenge of reli- 
gion.” The result might be, and in many 
cases will be, just the opposite. The Commit- 
tee cannot have it both ways at once. 

'riic report tells us that the purpose of reli- 
gious study in the schools is to acquire inlor- 
mation about religion as it has developed in 
our culture, its relation to the various aspects 
of the culture, and the expression of the reli- 
gious life of the community. In addition, the 
student is to be impelled toward the accept- 
ance ol a religious faith. The ways these pur- 
poses are to be attained are not fully devel- 
oped in the report but it suggests that the 
Bible be studied as religious literature and 
that the activities and programs of the 
churches of the community be given the same 
place in the school program as are accorded 
the activities of banks, factories, and markets. 

On the surface it appears that these pur- 
poses can be attained and the suggested pro- 
gram carried on without incurring sectarian 
oppositic-n. A look beneath the surface, how- 
ever, robs this view^ of its plausibility. It is 
customary in literature courses not only to 
study literary selections but also to investigate 
their history— -to study their authors, the con- 
ditions under which they were written, their 
various interpretations, and the like. If the 
Bible is to become part of the content of 
courses in literature, surely it must be studied 
as thoroughly and with as much intellectual 
respect as is paid to a Dickens novel or a 
Shakespearean drama. This means that the 
historical facts about the origin of the scrip- 


[From B. Othanel Smith, “Evaluation of the Report,” Religious Education, 42 (May-June 
1947); 181-183. Reprinted by special permission of the Religious Education Association, 
545 W. Ill St., New York 25, N.Y.] 
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turcs and their subsequent career would be 
studied; it means that the various interpreta- 
tions of biblical passages would be examined 
and an effort made to evaluate them; it means 
that biblical characters would be analyzed. 
Could these things be done without arousing 
fundamental opposition or the fears, if not 
the hostility, of the more liberal sects? 

The non-scctarian principle is basic to our 
system of public education and we tamper 
with it at our peril. Religion may be studied 
in the schools as suggested by the Committee 
without persistently favoring a particular 
sect. But it cannot be done without drawing 
the fire of various sects at various times, nor 
without the bitter opposition of those who 
find their security outside of organized reli- 
gion. Fifty-six per cent of the people of this 
country belong to no church. It is reasonable 
to assume that many of them would oppose 
efforts to impel children to accept some re- 
ligious faith, as the Committee advocates. 
They would do so rightly on the grounds that 
this is a violation of the non-sectarian prin- 
ciple; that the public school as an arm of the 
state has no authority to urge acceptance of 
an organized religion even though no par- 
ticular sect were implied by the exhortation. 

Of course, it can be argued that the Bible is 
merely to be read or enjoyed as an aesthetic 
object. But this is hardly what the Committee 
desires. Moreover, the individual child has a 
right to ask questions or to express his opin- 
ion about the Bible. If he is challenged by the 
teacher or the class, and he is certain to be in 
the modern classroom where freedom of 
thought is encouraged and where there are 
many sects represented as well as the non- 
church-going population, the only way of re- 
solving the issue is to appeal to facts or values, 
or to both. These facts and values are them- 
selves often subjects of controversy among 
various sects. In any case, religious contro- 
versy is almost certain to be unavoidable, es- 
pecially when the classroom discussion 
reaches the home. 

The picture looks no brighter when we 
consider the programs and activities of the 
church and synagogue as the objects of study. 
Not only would facts about such things as 


the recreational programs of the church, serv- 
ices rendered to the sick and the poverty 
stricken, and the like, be included in the cur- 
riculum, but also facts about what the church 
has from time to time condoned and its effects 
upon the life of the community. The latter 
are not always pleasing and discussion of 
them in the classroom will most certainly 
bring down the wrath of some elements of 
the community. Organized religion would be 
examined in the same way as other social in- 
stitutions — by their effects upon human be- 
ings. How many devout church members 
would stand by and condone the study of 
such facts about church membership and 
community life as are revealed in Thorndike’s 
Your City} Moreover, the programs and ac- 
tivities of the religious bodies will necessarily 
be evaluated by the students and the teacher 
will unavoidably be involved. The work of 
one sect will be weighted against that of an- 
other. In all these things sectarian opposition 
will be unavoidable. If they are handled in 
such a way as to please all, the instruction 
will be open to serious questioi^ by non- 
church members who constitute the majority 
of the population. 

If the recommendations of this report were 
carried our, it is by no means certain that or- 
ganized religion would regain any of its pres- 
tige. It is at least an open question that tradi- 
tional beliefs would be strengthened by 
religious instruction in the school. One au- 
thority on the history of Christianity has ob- 
served that “The Bible historically under- 
stood is exceedingly dangerous to the inher- 
ited traditional faith of the American child.” ^ 

The contention of the Committee that the 
diminishing influence of the church and syna- 
gogue is attributable to the secularization of 
life is too simple. Perhaps it would be nearer 
the truth to say that the social forces which 
precipitated the disintegration of the church 
several centuries ago are still with us and that 
they have gained in strength and have been 
joined by new forces. The Committee might 
well have begun its work with an inquiry 
into the causes of the rapid decline of the 

^ Conrad Henry Moehlman, School and 
Church, p. 121. 
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church in the twentieth century. After such 
a social diagnosis it might have been in a bet- 
ter position to prescribe, and it is almost cer- 
tain to have reached the conclusion that the 
declining influence of the synagogue is due to 
a complex of social forces rather than the 
failure to study religion in the schools. 

The report of the Committee is hortatory 
rather than analytical. It sounds as if it were 


written to soften-up the opposition to the in- 
troduction of religious study in the public 
school, by sliding over the issues with gener- 
alities that tend to sooth the reader by ex- 
plaining away his fears. Its general effect on 
the casual reader is to induce the specious be- 
lief that the relation of church and state is on 
the whole not to be feared since the separa- 
tion is only relative anyway. 


65 • The Churches as the Appropriate Agencies 
for Religious Education 


In the United States it has been assumed for many decades that religious instruction was 
to be given to children and adults by the church or the synagogue. The desire now to 
shift the responsibility to the public schools is viewed with considerable misgivings in 
the following selection, by a prominent rabbi. This desire indicates a recognition of the 
fact that the churches and synagogues are not so effective in their educational effort as 
they might be, and the recognition of this fact. Rabbi Morris Adler asserts, is all to the 
good. But efforts to throw the task of religious education onto the schools also indicate 
a tendency on the part of religious leaders to nin away from their responsibilities, to find 
some other institution to do what the churclies and synagogues have failed to do. This 
tendency, he points out, is deplorable. 

In the following discussion it becomes clear that at least one of the things needed 
to deal with the problem of religious education is a revival of religious instruction in the 
churches and the synagogues, and diat efforts to inject religion into the schools may well 
lead to spiritual atrophy and social disunity. 


The great zeal which many who arc deeply 
devoted to the cause of religious education 
have been evidencing in discussions and ac- 
tivities centering about the linking in some 
form of the public school system vi’ith reli- 
gious instruction is a salutary and hope-stimu- 
lating phenomenon. I believe that the attempt 
to use the public schools to aid religious edu- 


cation grows out of a deep disillusionment 
with the results achieved by Church and 
Synagogue through their educational pro- 
grams. A militant dissatisfaction with these 
results has long been overdue. Though I be- 
lieve that in their quest for a dissolvent of 
their disappointment, the proponents of vari- 
ous plans for having the public schools as- 


fFrom Rabbi Morris Adler, “RcKgion and the Public Schools: The Greater Opportunity,” 
Religious Education, 44 (March-April 1949); 72-75. Reprinted by special permission of the 
Religious Education Association, 545 W. Ill St., New York 25, N.Y.] 
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sumc a positive role in the dissemination of 
religious knowledge and values have strayed; 
the basic motivation of the quest is wholly 
sound and has in it the possibility of ultimate 
constructive good. Unless the mood of disil- 
lusionment deepens and turns into a philos- 
ophy of despair, the present discontent and 
quest may yet be the significant opening of a 
new era in religious education in America. 
If we would but look inward instead of out- 
ward, the motive-power of our present state 
of mind can serve us in facing the challenging 
and critical condition into which religious 
education has been permitted to lapse. 

• • • 

I believe that any method which seeks to 
meet the growing challenge to religious edu- 
cation by utilizing the public schools will 
prove to he unsatisfactory and under certain 
conditions, even dangerous. It is not neces- 
sary to rehearse the arguments, T’hey have 
been long and ably analyzed and discussed. I 
would like to stress however that we should 
not permit this controversy to be the final 
expression of the original impulse to bring 
new life into the field of religious education. 
The proponents of the “release time’' plan or 
other plans should not return to their former 
disapix)intment or permit new chagrin to 
distress them, if, as it now appears, their pro- 
posals arc not likely to be implemented. Nor 
should the antagonists set back at “ease in 
Zion” with a comforting feeling of safety. 
The challenge is still clamorous. 

It appears to me that we should agree that 
the center of gravity of religious education is 
to be sought within the precincts of volun- 
tary associations of religious-minded people. 
It is the central function of the Church and 
Synagogue. No change can or should relieve 
them of this responsibility. Our dissatisfac- 
tion with the progress that has hitherto been 
achieved in this field should lead to a sharp 
and painful process of self-criticism (which 
incidentally was shockingly absent in all of 
the discussions revolving about the problem 
of religious education and the public schools). 
Our criticism should not divert us from the 
core to the periphery, else we will not develop 


a program related to the essential problem. 
What is needed it is evident, is what is needed 
in every thorough-going and basic spiritual 
reform, “a new heart.” The truth is that we 
have permitted other aspects of our organized 
religious life to usurp the primacy of religious 
training. To take a humble but nonetheless 
significant example, compare the sum allotted 
by the average church for choir and vest- 
ments and the ministry of music, with the 
amount set aside as the school budget. Now 
no one seeks to minimize the significance of 
a beautiful service. But can it be denied that 
priority belongs to the less dramatic but more 
essential work of training children. How 
often do the spokesmen of religion dedicate 
their oral or written messages to this prob- 
lem. In how many expositions of religion are 
knowledge and training treated as central 
and indispensable? In the elevation of lay 
people to positions of prominence in the 
church or in national religious organizations 
is religious knowledge regarded as a rec|uisitc 
qualification ? Have we really given to reli- 
gious education that place in our relTgious life 
and organization which we profess it de- 
serves, when wc bemoan its low estate in our 
midsl;^ How much consideration, energy and 
to put it bluntly money, have we made avail- 
able for the training of teaching personnel 
for our Church and Synagogue schools? 
Have we given to the profession of religious 
education sufficient prestige and economic se- 
curity to attract young people of spirit and 
ability? What are the criteria by which one's 
ministry of religion is adjudged successful 
and is effectiveness in religious education 
among them? 

This is the searching self-inquiry in which 
wc must engage. Had we a large group of 
professional teachers in the field of religious 
education, equipped with knowledge, en- 
dowed with zeal and talented in pedagogic 
skills, the indirect influence wdelded would 
have invaded the whole field of education. 
Their thinking and the results of their edu- 
cational efforts would impress themselves 
upon the whole of educational theory and 
would direct the attention of all teachers to 
emphases overlooked or insufficiently stressed 
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in the general curriculum. Thus would some- 
thing of the spiritual outlook and influence 
flow into the mainstream of American edu- 
cation without bringing our schools into any 
alliance with sectarian religious institutions. 
We have learned much in theory and prac- 
tice from the teachers’ colleges and school ex- 
periences of our colleagues in the field of pub- 
lic education. We are grateful for the many 
things they taught us. But because such influ- 
ence has not moved in a “two-way passage” 
we have not imparted to them and thcii 
jichools of our spirit and thought and have 
thus missed a high opportunity to spiritualize 
their outlook and activity. 

Wc have likewise failed to give sufficient 
thought to the possibility of extending and 
enlarging the scope of religious education 
now generally limited to Sunday mornings. I 
believe that with an intelligent and persistent 
program of education of parents, their assent 
could be won for attendance by their children 
at religious classes on mid-w'cek afternoons, 
'riie opportunity which summer-camps of- 
fers to our religious institutions has not been 
sufficiently grasped. Here wc have children 
in a consistently religious environment living 
a life in which religious expression and expe- 
rience can be integrally woven. The number 
of hours spent in camp under religious influ- 
ence will be more numerous by several times 
than the hours of a year of Sunday School at- 
tendance or even the hours spent lO mid- 
week instruction September to June. The set- 
ting-up of nurseries in our Churches and 
Synagogues for prc-school children would 
enable us to leave a significant deposit of re- 
ligious conditioning and influence in the im- 
pressionable consciousness of our very voung. 
It is in this area of direct and immediated 
contact with parents, children and homes 
that the greatest challenge to religious educa- 
tion is to be found. 

There is one consideration which should 
give us pause before espousing any program 
linking religion and the public schools. I 
mention it because it has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. There are two great tasks before 
us under a way of life which like ours per- 
mits diversity of opinion and belief. Wc must 


in the words of a significant slogan “keep 
America safe for differences.” The presence 
of diverse religious groups is an expression 
of America at its most vital and character- 
istic. Wc must resist any effort overt or con- 
cealed to force unanimity of thought or creed 
upon us. Liberty, now as always, demands of 
us eternal vigilance for there are always forces 
and movements that seek such a right-of-way 
for their particular point-of-view as to 
threaten the free trade in ideas, and opinions 
which is at the core of the American promise. 
Enlightened Americans recognize the dan- 
gers of any type of regimentation, cultural, 
religious or political and are alert to oppose 
such threats to our freedom. 

There is however an obverse side to this 
principle of diversity which must not be over- 
looked. If regimentation is the penalty for 
abandoning diveisity, anarchy may result 
from a diversity unredeemed by unity. Di- 
versity may lead to disintegration; difference 
may end in anarchy. The American way of 
life seeks to resolve in a creative and heroic 
manner this paradox of unity and diversity. 
While permitting full-play to religious and 
political differences, wc seek simultaneously 
to maintain large areas of common experi- 
ence, identification and inicr-communication. 
Such commc)!! experiences give powerful co- 
hesive ness to society in the very midst of 
divcrsiiy. Our common language, literature, 
social forms, political traditions, styles, sports, 
unite us in a community that easily supports 
the burden of our dilTci cnees. It is here that 
the public school plays an insuflRciently-ap- 
preciated role. 

The public school provides for the children 
of America despite the multiple variety of 
ethnic origin, social and economic class, reli- 
gious creed, a common denominator of 
shared background, influence, memories, ex- 
periences. Ilere in the formative years of 
childhood, our young meet and live as Amer- 
icans and as members of the human race — 
namely in their most inclusive classification 
— rather than as Methodist, Catholic, Jew, 
white and Negro. To be sure there are minor 
incidents which reveal that children early in 
life may become the carriers of the. bigotries 
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of their elders. By and large however the 
public school functions as the most significant 
symbol, next only to the government itself, 
of our large common shared life as undiffer- 
entiated Americans. Perhaps it is because I 
was born across the sea and my arrival to this 
country is linked in my mind with my first 
day in public school, that that experience has 
remained so prominent in my consciousness. 
Ccjming out of the “ghetto” of one group’s 
life, inhabited exclusively by people of one’s 
own faith with little opportunity to meet peo- 
ple outside of its limited boundaries I sud- 
denly found myself seated among Irish, Ne- 
gro and Polish children. The impress of that 
initial contact upon the receptive mind of a 
child has not waned during his years of 
adulthood. We should be profoundly jealous 
of the inclusive character of our public 
schools and shield it against any divisive “sec- 
tarian” influences. Dr. Freehof pointed out 
in the July-August 1948 issue of Religious 
Education that “all religious instruction is 


bound to be ‘sectarian.’ This is psychologi- 
cally inevitable whatever we deem philo- 
sophically possible.” For even a cursory study 
of history will indicate that while ideas can 
be universal, institutions cannot. The uni- 
versal can be seen by a Church or Synagogue 
only through the lenses ground by its par- 
ticular experience, tradition and creed. The 
religious ideas that is hoped may become 
part of the educational process in our public 
schools, can enter only by way of a specific 
institution and through personnel trained in 
institutional loyalty and schooled in a “sec- 
tarian” interpretation. The risk is no less 
great because the intention is laudable. 

Out of the very disillusionment that many 
religious educators feel, a new resolve can 
spring. It is out of the sphere of voluntary 
religious associations known as Churches and 
Synagogues that a consecrating spirit of jus- 
tice, love, truth and morality can emerge to 
interpenetrate the life of the land. 


66 • The Case for State Aid to Parochial Schools 


Compulsory-attendance laws require a parent to send his child to school. The parent is 
not, however, required to send his child to the public school. The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled, under the Fourteenth Amendment, that a parent can educate his child 
in a private (nonstate) school or even in his own home. Many parents prefer, for reli- 
gious and other reasons, to send their children to private or church schools rather than 
to the public schools. Nevertheless, they must continue to pay taxes to support the public 
schools even though they make no use of them. In addition, they must pay tuition fees 
to the private schools to which they send their children. For some parents who use the 
private schools, this dual support of public and private schools is a perennial source of 
discontent. They see no reason why they should be taxed to support the public schools 
when they do not use them. Of course, this is an old objection, one often raised— in the 
last century when the public schools were being established-by unmarried people and 
by married couples without children. 

A more serious objection to the dual support of private and public schools rests 

[From Reverend Cletus Hcaly, S.J., “Catholic and Public Schools,” The Catholic World, 

169 (Sept. 1949); 451-455. Reprinted by permission.] 
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on the assumption that the schools are either atheistic or at best neutral with respect to 
religion. For this reason a devout Catholic, so it is held, has no choice but to send his 
child to a parochial school and to accept the double financial burden thereby entailed. 
Such a Catholic is required not only to support his church school but also to support a 
school which ignores the most important thing for which he stands— namely, religion. 
This is an issue that requires careful consideration if the consequences of the various 
ways of dealing with it are to be appreciated. In the following discussion a member of 
the Catholic clergy. Father Cletus Healy, S.J., presents the issue boldly and without 
equivocation. 


Since this is a democracy, and since the 
( lovernment enters the field of education in 
virtue (jf its duty to “promote the general 
welfare,” it is reasonable to expect that Fed- 
eral aid to education should be extended to 
all and under conditions which are accept- 
able to all regardless of race, creed, or other 
circumstance. And being assistance for edu- 
cation it w'ould seem that the only quali- 
fications for receiving assistance should be 
educational. 

Flowcvcr, if we consider what our Govern- 
ment has done in the field of education in the 
United States, we find that it has offered “as- 
sistance” with a vengeance. Not merely has 
it offered help that parents might educate 
their children, but it has built schools and set 
up a whole educational organization to run 
them. And in doing so it not only determines 
that parents educate their children but how 
they shall educate them. 

The zeal of our departments of education 
to further the interests of education and to 
afford what they consider democratic oppor- 
tunities for all is truly commendable. But the 
fact remains, and the point to be ob-''f ved is 
that in offering this concrete, specific educa- 
tional system, without alternatives, as the as- 
sistance offered by the Government, the Gov- 
ernment far exceeds the bounds of mere 
assistance. It introduces unnecessary and, con- 
sequently, unfair conditions to the assistance; 
it so specifies the assistance that it either 
transgresses the right of the parents to deter- 
mine their children’s education or, by exclud- 
ing those who cannot accede to the condi- 


tions, it ceases to be conducive to the 
“general” welfare. It is both unjust and un- 
democratic. 

If we restrict ourselves to surface considera- 
tions, it would appear that our educational 
system is sufficiently democratic, for it docs 
offer an opportunity to all who want to take 
advantage of it. 

But does offering the opportunity to “all 
who want” to use it necessarily insure its de- 
mocracy? Once in pagan Rome a Christian 
church w'as surrounded and set on fire. “All 
w'ho wanted” to offer incense to the pagan 
gods w'ere “free” to come out of the burning 
structure. It is evident that their “freedom” to 
live was somewhat restricted, in spite of the 
apparent liberality of the offer. 

If parents were allowed to send their chil- 
dren to public schools on condition that they 
subscribe to the principle: “God should be 
ignored,” it w^oiild be more evident that the 
offer was not so democratic. However, Cath- 
olics are not asked to concede the principle 
that God should be ignored; they are just 
asked to ignore Flim; they arc offered the 
opportunity of having their children educated 
in institutions where God is, as a matter of 
fact, systematically ignored. 

There are other ways of excluding Cath- 
olics than by posting a sign: “No Catholics 
Allow'cd”; the stipulation can be: “No Reli- 
gion Allowed.” The effect will be largely the 
same, but the responsibility for the exclusion 
seems to rest on the “narrow-minded” Cath- 
olics themselves. One sometimes hears of apart- 
ments offered for rent with “No Children Al- 
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lowed” clauses. Of course the intention is not 
to exclude parents; all they have to do is leave 
their children outside and come on in. All 
Catholics have to do is leave their religion 
outside and come in. But Catholics don’t feel 
that they can leave their religion outside. 

Moreover, the “freedom” to reject this pub- 
lic assistance leaves much to be desired. It 
corresponds roughly to the “freedom” I have 
to go speeding through town. The street is in 
good shape; the traffic is light; and my car 
will do eighty. I am free! But there is that 
slight difficulty of a fine that I miglit have 
to pay. 

So, too, is the Catholic free to educate his 
own children; but for him the matter is some- 
what different. He has already paid for his 
right of way in the public school system. To 
exercise his freedom to educate his own chil- 
dren will cost him considerably in excess of 
a speeding fine. And if he is in a district 
where there is no Catholic school, wfficre is 
his freedom.? 

In the light of these facts, the liberality and 
the democracy of our present educational sys- 
tem is not so evident as superficial consider- 
ations might lead us to believe. In offering an 
irreligious education as the only assistance 
available, this system docs violence to the con- 
sciences of Catholic parents. They arc forced 
to accede to its unjust conditions of assistance 
under the expensive pain of exclusion from 
aid — ^if not from education. 

The determination to exclude God from 
our public school system is so prejudicial to 
the consciences of Catholics as a whole that 
they have, with great sacrifice to themselves, 
established an independent school system of 
their own — and this over and above their 
share in the cost of the public school system. 
Why they have done so might not be under- 
standable to the Liberal mind, but the fact 
that Catholics have established an independ- 
ent school system large enough to accommo- 
date nearly 3,000,000 students might at least 
induce a few of the Liberals to re-examine 
their contention that our public school system 
is not prejudicial to Catholics. 

Meanwhile the injustice remains. 


And superficially, at least, it appears that 
there will be even theological difficulties in 
eradicating it. If to ignore God is to be preju- 
dicial to the more religiously minded, what 
would it be if God were not ignored! To 
speak of God at all one must assume some 
theology. To assume a Catholic theology is 
prejudicial to the sincere Protestant: to as- 
sume a Protestant theology is prejudicial to 
the Catholic; and to assume either is preju- 
dicial to the devout atheist! 

It is evident that any democratic solution to 
this problem will require that the Govern- 
ment either help all or help none. If it can- 
not offer its assistance without a qualification 
which excludes a significant sector of its citi- 
zens, it should stay out oi the field — at least, 
it should not burden this excluded sector with 
the cost of the assistance from which it is ex- 
cluded. 

Of course the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment slay out of the field of education will 
sound ridiculous to some modern minds; but 
Catholics who have been accustom^l to edu- 
cating their own children receive the sug- 
gestion as being rather obvious. 

However, it is not recommended that the 
Government leave the field. In virtue of its 
responsibility to promote the general welfare 
it is under obligation to assist where there is 
need. But its obligation is to promote the 
“general” welfare; and, consequently, to ex- 
clude the large Catholic fraction of the popu- 
lation by a religious stipulation (or anyone 
else by a non-educational stipulation) is to 
abandon its purpose and forsake its duty. 

But even more fundamental than its obli- 
gation to be democratic in offering assistance 
is the Government’s obligation to respect the 
rights of the parents. If fundamental human 
rights arc not to be violated and if we are not 
to take a lamentable step in the direction of 
totalitarianism, the Government must respect 
the rights of the parents to determine the 
education of their children. 

It is only by respecting these two principles, 
of social democracy and of personal justice, 
that a respectable solution to this problem can 
be derived. 
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On the other hand, it is only the unfounded 
assumption that democracy requires that all 
receive the same education that makes the 
solution to this school-State problem difficult. 
The assumption is absurd. Democracy re- 
quires that all receive assistance; but it does 
not require that all take shorthand, nor that 
all take a vocaiional agriculture course. Why, 
then, is it a violation of democracy if some 
arc taught religion and not others? 

And if some children can be educated in 
North High and others in West without vio- 
lation of democracy, why would it be a viola- 
tion of democracy to have C>atholic children 
educated in one school, Protestants in others 
- as their parents wish? Or at lease, where 
sej)arate schools are not fcasil)lc, why could 
Catholic children not have Catholic teachers 
and Protestant childicii Protestant teachers? 
That Catholic children can he educated in 
CJatholic schools u ithoiit “lighting the fires of 
religious intolerance” (on the part of Cath- 
olics, at least) is sullicicntly demonstrated by 
the existing Catholic school system. 

It is strange that C'alholics, who are sup- 
posed to be intolerant by nature, have little 
difliciilty in realizing that to make our pub- 
lic school system Catholic would be preju- 
dicial to Protestants and secularists alike; and, 
yet, those who proless to he champions of re- 
ligious toleration and broadmindedness can- 
not see that a secular or Pri leslant school 
system is prejudicial to C.u holies. 

The very mention of assistance to t^’.alholics 
gives rise to the Church-Statc ghost. P.x- 
ponents of “religious toleration” complain 
vociferously that to help ('atholic rdiicatifrn 
is to help the Cduir'ch. Thev fail to consider 
the fact that the childixn who come out of 
these “Churches” arc ctliicati’d. 1 hey '-Ssciirc 
the fact that the parent., who send their chil- 
dren to these .schools have to pay for their 
Catholic sc1k)o1s, and not some ahsti'act to-bc- 
dreaded Church. 

Thev distort the fact that the r-ca.son Cath- 
olic parents have to educate their own chil- 
dren is that the Covernment in ofTering 
ih'y'istuncc made irreligious stipulations in vio- 
lation of their parental rights to determine 


the education of their children. Finally, they 
ignore the fact that these Catholic parents 
have already been taxed for the purpose of 
educational assistance. 

While they arc guilty of grave oversight in 
these respects, these opponents of Catholic 
assistance do manifest a surprisingly great 
concern for their much revered “wall of sepa- 
ratifin” between Church and State. Their 
oversight might be forgiven were it not that 
they give the impression of being much more 
concerned for their uncoiislitutional “wall” 
than they do for either Cdiiirch or State. 

For in the first place, it is difficult to see 
how a truly religious mind could so zcalcu.dy 
defend an irreligious educational system. On 
the other hand, it should he noted that the 
so-c.illed “wall of separation” which they so 
stoutly dcfeiul \> an cxtra-Con.stirutional find. 
Why they prefer this meta[)hor to the W'ord- 
ing of the Constitution itself is perhaps be- 
cause the obvious meaning of the Con- 
stitution is not at all favorable to their 
purpose. 

Governmental assistance for religious edu- 
cation is sup[)oscd to he a violation of the 
First Amendment. U stales: “Congress shall 
make no laws res[)ccling an establishment of 
religion or [)rohil)iiing the free exercise there- 
of. ” To one with even a meager understand- 
ing of our colonial Ir- ’ory it is evident that 
this amendment was designed to j'*rcvent the 
Federal (jovernment from “establishing” a 
religion according to the current understand- 
ing of the term, that i:., from giving juridical 
prel(Tence to one religion over others. 

As the second [lart of the Amendment was 
designed to prevent any direct violation of 
religious consciences, so the first part was de- 
signed to prevent any indirect violation of re- 
ligious liberty by extending governmental 
favor to fjiic religion to the exclusion of 
others. 

Even a superficial appreciation of the reli- 
gious sentiments of our people at the time 
this Amendment was pas.scd — and the sec- 
ond part of the Amendment itself — makes it 
evident that there was no intention of putting 
religion in an unfavorable light. Rather it v\^as 
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a profound concern for religion and an 
earnest desire to render its exercise free of all 
handicaps or coercion that motivated our an- 
cestors to insist on this First of our Bill of 
Rights. 

But with their “wall of separation” in- 
terpretation, the Liberal Protestants make of 
this Amendment an “establishment” of irre- 
ligion. Because of this “wall” the Govern- 
ment may have nothing to do with any reli- 
gion. Instead of the Government holding all 
religions in an equally favorable light, it must 
hold all in an equally unfavorable light. It 
must restrict its favor to the atheists who do 
not believe in God, to secularists who do not 
care about God, and to indillerentists who 
are willing to ignore God. For these the Gov- 
ernment may build and run schools; for these 
free textbooks may be secured; for their chil- 
dren transportation to and from school may 
be provided, as may free lunches and free 
health service. But for those who care too 
much about God to forget about Him, none 
of this. 

So it is that Secularism is established. And 
this by the First of our Bill of Rights! What 
^^'ould James Madison who first presented 
this Amendment to Congress and who 
thought it “as well expressed as the nature of 
language would admit” — what would he 
have thought of this interpretation! Of course 


Madison could never have foreseen that a sad 
day might come in which other language 
would be arbitrarily substituted for that of 
the Amendment. 

Today a “wall of separation” is gradually 
being substituted for the Amendment we 
thought secured our “free exercise” of reli- 
gion. Consequently, those who take their 
religion seriously enough to want to educate 
their children in a religious atmosphere are 
“free to exercise” their right by paying the 
very substantial fee, the cost of their own 
educational system. 

In violation of justice, those who refuse to 
leave their religion outside are excluded from 
the solicitude of the Government which all 
others enjoy. 

In violation of justice all parents are put 
under pressure to surrender to the Govern- 
ment sacred parental rights which they can- 
not in conscience surrender. And for those 
who do not yield to the pressure there is no 
restitution. 

If this “wall of separation” must be adopted 
as the official interpretation of ^ our First 
Amendment, we must conclude that govern- 
mental aid in the field of education cannot be 
dempcratic. And since the justification of our 
Government’s entering the field of education 
is to promote the “general” welfare, it would 
seem that it has lost its justification. 


67 • The Case Against State Aid to Parochial Schools 


It is fitting to end this analysis of the relations which ought to obtain between church 
and school with a well-rounded and balanced presentation of the arguments for and 
against public support of parochial schools. John K. Norton, one of the foremost students 
of school administration, has brought together, in the following pages, the main points 
on each side. After reviewing the case pro and con, he concludes that the principle of 
separation of church and state, although not satisfactory to everyone, is nevertheless the 
best solution possible. 

[From John K. Norton, “Church, State and Education,” Journal of the National 'Education 
Association, 38 (Jan. 1949): 21-24. Reprinted by permission.] 
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at should be the relationships of church, 
state, and education? This is an age<»ld is- 
sue. It is still a burning question in many 
parts of the world today. 

Our forebears, after a long period of con- 
flict, seemed to have resolved this issue for 
the United States by the close of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Recognizing that a government of free 
men could exist only on a foundation of uni- 
versal enlightenment, they made education a 
matter of public concern and provided for 
its control and support by all the people. 

Influenced by the first amendment to the 
Constitution, and by considerations which 
had brought about its enactment, they elimi- 
nated sectarian, religious instruction from the 
public schools. Nonpublic schools were per- 
mitted, but only at private expense. 

These American conceptions as to what the 
relationships of church, state, and education 
should be have recently been challenged. De- 
mands are being made that sectarian, reli- 
gious instruction be carried on under the aus- 
pices of the public schools and that denomina- 
tional schools receive tax support. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the American 
people again acquaint themselves with the 
issues raised by these demands. 

This article is concerned primarily with the 
issue of whether public funds should be pro- 
vided for denominational schools. It presents 
arguments both pro and con. I’hen it takes a 
position which is believed to be sound. ^ ' 


First, let us consider the argu^^ents 
which are frequently made in favor of 
tax support for schools under the control 
of religious denominations. 

First, some contend that public support for 
denominational schools is essential if a para- 
mount element of life — the religious, spirit- 
ual, and ethical clement— is to receive proper 
emphasis. 

Recent history emphasizes the need for re- 
ligious and ethical controls in the world to- 


day. Two terrible world wars have occurred 
since 1914, and another one is threatened. 

These wars arc symptoms of a world- wide 
failure in the realm of religion and morality. 
They testify that man s control over material 
power has outrun his ethical controls. 

Warfare on a world scale is only the most 
dramatic illustration of religious and ethical 
failure. Other examples abound in the in- 
ternal affairs of nations and in family and 
individual life. 

This situation, it is argued, requires that 
every effort should be made to strengthen in- 
stitutions concerned with the propjigation of 
religion, including provision of public sup- 
port for denominationally controlled schools. 

Second, it is contended by some that the re- 
ligious and ethical element in life, so badly 
needed today, can be adequately brought into 
the educational undertaking only by religious 
denominations. 

The viewpoint contends that education 
must have a unity including religious indoc- 
trination, an accepted creed, specific theologi- 
cal interpretations of the supernatural and the 
hereafter, if it is to achieve adequate religious 
and ethical outcomes. 

Education including this emphasis, it is 
contended, is impossible in public schools, 
and for a sizable {X)rtion of our population 
does not occur anywhere. 

Public funds for denominational schools, it 
is urged, would be an important step toward 
correcting this situation. 

Third, it is contended that public and non- 
sectarian schools arc godless, and that they 
consciously or unwittingly encourage athe- 
ism or at best result in very tenuous religious 
belief. 

This situation, it is urged, is responsible for 
a trend toward secularism, which, it is al- 
leged, is at the root of many violations of 
religious and ethical action in national and 
individual life. This trend, it is contended, 
can be corrected only by organizing educa- 
tion under the auspices of denominational 
agencies which consciously indoctrinate their 
specific religious creeds. 

Fourth, it is urged that proper religious in- 
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slruction can be provided only by fully pre- 
pared and complelely consecrated representa- 
tives of specific religious denominations. 

Religious teaching is not only of paramount 
importance; it is one of the most diffi- 
cult fields of instruction. Only those thor- 
oughly and specifically prepared in the theol- 
ogy and beliefs of a particular denomination, 
it is contended, should carry on this instruc- 
tion. Public funds would aid in providing a 
sufficient number of teachers prepared for 
this kind of teaching. 

Fifth, it is contended that the right of par- 
ents to determine the education and religious 
instruction of their children is a fundamental 
one, and that failure to provide public funds 
for denominational schools is a partial denial 
of this right. 

The relation between parent and child is 
one of the most sacred and fundamental of 
all life. The fulfillment of this relationship is 
now financially more difficult for parents who 
wish to send their children to denominational 
schools. 

They must pay public-school taxes and 
must also support their denominational 
schools. This, it is urged, is equivalent to 
double taxation. Furthermore, it takes no ac- 
count of the saving to taxpayers resulting 
from the maintenance of schools under reli- 
gious support. 

This whole situation, it is urged, should be 
corrected by appropriating public funds for 
denominational .schools. 

Sixth, it is contended that the denial of 
public funds to .schools under denominational 
control is equivalent to classifying those who 
attend these schools as second-class citizens. 

Denominational schools, it is stated, arc as 
much in the public intere.st as public schools. 
They give instruction in all subjects and in 
addition provide religious indoctrination. Re- 
fusal of public support for these schools, it is 
urged, implies that their graduates arc sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

Seventh, it is contended that the lack of 
tax-support for denominational schools in 
some instances results in the denial of equal 
educational opportunity. 

Adequate educational opportunity is im- 


possible without adequate financial support. 
This is not available for some denominational 
schools, due to economic limitations of par- 
ents. Such parents must choose between send- 
ing their children to schools which they do 
not prefer or seeing their children denied op- 
portunity. 

II 

Now, let us turn to arguments made in 
opposition to the appropriation of public 
funds for the support of denominational 
schools. 

First, it is urged that the appropriation of 
public funds for denominational schools 
would be a long step toward breaking down 
the unique American policy of separation of 
church and state. 

Separation of church and state, provided 
for in the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which now also applies to state as well 
as federal action, is a peculiarly American 
conception. This Amendment reads: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. . . .” 

Thp deep students of liberty, and of condi- 
tions which lead to despotism — such men as 
Jeffcr.son and Madi.son who founded our na- 
tion — were convinced that separation of 
church and state was fundamental to human 
liberty and freedom. 

The basis for their conviction was abun- 
dantly provided by centuries of European 
history and by our American colonial experi- 
ence. Accordingly, as the Supreme Court has 
recently pointed out, the clause of the Con- 
stitution against establishment of religion by 
law was intended to erect “a wall of separa- 
tion between church and state.” 

Can we say that the threats to liberty, and 
to what we have come to call the American 
way of life, are le.ss today than when the 
founders of the republic wrote our great char- 
ter.? Docs recent history suggest that we 
should return to a policy of close alliance be- 
tween church and state.? 

What is a combination of church and state, 
if the compelling of all men by the state to 
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pay taxes for denominational instruction is 
not? 

Second, it is contended that the organiza- 
tion of American schools along denomina- 
tional lines would make education a divisive 
rather than a unifying factor in our life and 
would tend to destroy the public school as an 
agency of understanding and reconciliation. 

Our people come from diverse origins. 
Such diversity has historically led to misun- 
derstanding, dissension, and even bloodshed. 
Witness the history of Europe, and Europe 
today. Witness India. 

• Why have we in the United States avoided 
the more bitter fruits of diversity in cultural 
fjrigin and backgrounds? One of the impor- 
tant reasons is the existence of the free public 
school. 

One of the prime functions of this common 
school has been to bring about that degree of 
understanding essential to cooperative action 
and to getting along together. This has been 
accomplished to a notable extent, considering 
our diverse origins, but who can say that the 
job has been finished? Certainly not suffi- 
ciently so that we can safely adopt a form of 
educational organization which, in basic 
structure, fractionalizes and sectarianizes our 
population. 

To organize our schools on denominational 
bases would be to split them up along the 
lines of one of our major cleavages — religion. 

Third, the provision of public funds for de- 
nominational schools would place <"ducation 
under agencies which for centuries have 
tended to indoctrinate rather than to release 
the human mind. 

The American people established their 
public schools for their own enlightenment — 
to prepare themselves for democu^ic self- 
government. The founding fathers recog- 
nized this paramount educational function 
repeatedly in their great state papers. The 
public schools may not have succeeded fully 
in this regard. However, we are still a democ- 
racy, and that is something in these days. 

Would education do better if it were organ- 
ized under denominational auspices? This 
seems unlikely. Organized religion has tradi- 
tionally been a highly conservative force. Not 


only in western culture, but thru-out the 
world it has frequently stood in the path of 
freedom of thought and scientific inquiry. 

Even today rational study of some pressing 
problems of individual and group life is not 
infrequently opposed on the basis of ancient 
and outworn theological doctrines. 

Here we are not concerned with the ques- 
tion of how far religious belief must inher- 
ently be based on immutable conceptions and 
a large element of faith achieved thru con- 
scious indoctrination. Rather, the issue is how 
much can this emphasis permeate democratic 
education and still permit it to retain the 
spirit of freedom, of independent thought, 
and of an inquiring attitude toward life in its 
various phases — economic, political, and so- 
cial — which are the sine qua non of educa- 
tion for democratic citizenship? 

Fourth, it is contended that great religious 
and ethical conceptions are not the unique 
possession of denominational organizations 
and that these conceptions can be effectively 
communicated and arc communicated by 
nondenominational agencies, such as public 
schools. 

Noble religious and ethical conceptions 
have come from many sources. Tolerance, re- 
spect for the individual, integrity in dealing 
with one*s associates, social responsibility, and 
ability to work together cooperatively, love of 
truth, reverence — here are great conceptions 
which belong to all mankind. 

Such concepts arc being put into action by 
many organizations and agencies which arc 
wholly nonsectarian, of which the schools 
arc one. 

When a public school is not dealing with 
this area of life adequately, then the remedy 
is not to abolish, but to reform it, so that it 
docs what good public schools do in this 
regard. 

If teachers are not adequately prepared for 
this major educational responsibilitys then the 
cure is to prepare them for it. 

It is true that public schools cannot and 
should not provide sectarian, religious in- 
struction— that associated with the special be- 
liefs and theological conceptions of particular 
denominations. This is quite a different thing 
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from saying, however, that public schools are 
not concerned with spiritual and ethical val- 
ues and spiritual and ethical action — and do 
not teach such values and action. 

When one views the world today, where 
do we see the most stark examples of materi- 
alism, intolerance, hate, murder, and rapine? 
Is it where public schools exist organized 
along the lines of those in America ? 

It seems a fair conclusion that the moral 
shortcomings in the world today arc funda- 
mentally due to two factors: (1) the pro- 
foundly disturbing impact of science and 
technology on the affairs of men and (2) the 
failure of many agencies in our life, including 
organized religion, to show sufficient flexibil- 
ity and dynamic leadership in translating re- 
ligious conceptions into ethical action under 
the changing conditions existing in the world 
today. 

Fifth, it is contended that it is not necessary 
to provide public support for denominational 
schools in order that children may have de- 
nominational religious indoctrination. 

Children in public schools usually attend 
200 days or less out of 365 in a year and but 
five or six hours of 24 each day. This leaves 
ample time for the teaching which every 
child should receive thru some religious de- 
nomination. 

It is unfortunate that many parents do not 
provide religious instruction for their chil- 
dren. There arc various steps that might be 
properly taken in our country to improve 
this situation. Certainly the various religious 
denominations have far from exhausted the 
possible lines of action in this regard. One of 
the steps which should not be taken is to 
bring the power of the state into the situation. 

It is true that parents who send their chil- 
dren to denominational schools bear an addi- 
tional financial burden. However, it is not an 
insuperable one. Public education costs about 
2% of our national income. Those who wish 
to have their children attend denominational 
schools could presumably finance them from 
an equivalent 2% levy on their collective in- 
come. This would represent a total of ap- 
proximately 4% of income— to cover both 
taxes for public schools and contributions for 
denominational schools. Is this an impossible 


percentage of income for an item as impor- 
tant as education? 

Sixth, it is urged that the present arrange- 
ments in the United States promote healthy 
growth on the part of our religious denomi- 
nations. 

A recent religious census reveals that 53% 
of the p>opulation holds church membership 
— the highest mark in the United States his- 
tory. A total of 77,386,188 persons belong to 
some religious group. This is a gain of 3,713,- 
006 since the last count. 

The Christian Herald comments on these 
figures as follows: “These gains represent a' 
respectable advance in religion in America. 
Religious fiiirh in our land is not hitched to a 
skyrocket, but neither is it on the toboggan. 
Instead it is climbing gradually, steadily, 
surely. . . . Statistically speaking, religion in 
these United States is enjoying the most ro- 
bust health it has ever known.” 

Does this situation suggest that we should 
pull down one of the supporting pillars of the 
Constitution of the United States ogid return 
to the combination of church and state from 
which the founders of the republic so wisely 
protected us? 

Furthermore, it may be reasonably argued 
that few things would more likely result in 
infringements upon the freedom of religious 
organizations, and in reductions in their ini- 
tiative and vitality, than to place them under 
public support. Many members of various de- 
nominations now oppose public funds for re- 
ligious enterprises on this basis. 

Ill 

What should be our conclusions, then, as 

to how education should be organized 

and financed in the United States? 

To this observer, it appears that present 
arrangements represent a wise and fair com- 
promise of a question on which men differ 
markedly and on which no solution accept- 
able to all viewpoints has been evolved. What 
is the present arrangement? 

First, it provides public education, which is 
considered by the great majority to be an in- 
dispensable state service, in nondenomina- 
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tional schools, free and open to all. In these 
schools the great majority of our future citi- 
zens learn to respect each other and to get 
along together in spite of diverse religious 
origins. 

It would be a major error of American pol- 
icy to fragmentize public education and to 
divide it up among various minority groups, 
whether along religious, economic, political, 
or social lines. To do so would convert edu- 
cation into an instrument for the indoctrina- 
tion of special viewpoints and beliefs rather 
than one for developing the independent and 
tosmopolitan quality of mind required in 
citizens of a complex, industrial democracy. 
I'he present organization of public educa- 
tion is consistent with the latter purpose. It 
would be a tragic mistake to reorganize pub- 
lic education along the lines of our cleavages, 
whether religious or otherwise. 

The second essential feature in present rela- 
tions of church, state, and education guar- 
antees the minority of parents, who do not 


wish to send their children to the public 
school, the right to send them to a nonpublic 
school — either denominational or nonsec- 
tarian. This is far from an empty right, as the 
attendance of some three million children in 
nonpublic schools testifies. Thus, minority 
wishes are respected, as they should be in a 
free society. 

This privilege, however, should not be 
financed at public er .pense. To do so would be 
a long step toward breaking down the wall of 
separation between church and state, w’hich 
the founders of the republic so wisely erected. 

Present arrangements, to be sure, do not 
satisfy the extremists. They do not satisfy the 
Ku-Kluxers and the others who would force 
all children into a public school regardless of 
the wishes of their parents. 

They do not satisfy those who would have 
the people default in providing common- 
school systems whereby all citizens may be 
prepared for their cooperative and arduous 
duties in a society of free men. 


SUMMARY 

The controversy over whether or not religion is to become a part of the education 
of the individual at public expense takes two forms. The first of these is the question of 
whether or not to provide religious education in the public schools. If this question were 
answered affirmatively, courses would be introduced in which either the Christian reli- 
gion or all the major religions would be studied just as history or literature is studied. 
Some advocates of this view would require that pupils, in addition to studying about 
religion, be impelled toward some religious faith as a way of life. Religious instruction 
would not necessarily require courses in religion, for religious ideas and interpretations 
could be made to permeate all instniction, and special courses would tliereby be rendered 
unnecessary. Irrespective of how religion might be taught, w’hetber in special courses or 
throughout the curriculum, the schools would still be publicly supported and controlled. 

There are several objections to this point of view: 

1. It violates the principle of separation of church and state as laid down in the 
First Amendment to the Constitution and reaffirmed by the United States Supreme Court. 

2. It would not satisfy denominations that insist upon teaching their own faith 
and that faith alone. These denominations would continue to maintain their own schools. 
Their claim to public support would be stronger then than it is now, for they could then 
use the argument that public money, being used to support religious instruction in the 
public schools, should in like measure be given to them. 

3. This point of view assumes that moral character can be taught only if religion 
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is employed, and tliat the more explicit the religious element is, the more effective such 
instruction will be. There is enough evidence against this assumption to cast serious 
doubt upon it. The burden of proof would seem now to rest upon those who make the 
assumption. 

The second form of the conti*ovcrsy is the question of whether or not public money 
should be appropriated to parochial schools. If money were appropriated for this pur- 
pose, it is assumed, the public schools would continue as they are now and the primary 
change would be that church schools would receive government support in whole or in 
part. Religion need not then be taught in the public schools, for anyone desiring his 
child to receive a religious education would be able to send him to a church school at 
little or no cost. 

There are several objections to this point of view: 

1. Like the first position, it violates the principle of separation of church and state, 
llie stale would be iinderwriling religion financially by using public money to promote 
religion through (education. 

2. I'his plan would encourage churches not now operating parochial schools to 
found such schools, since these churches would be able lo receive public assistance for 
that purpose. In the long run, this tendency would divide the schools among the various 
denominations, resulting in the complete dissolution of the system of public edfication as 
it is now known. In its place would emerge a system of church schools. 

3. There is an equal likelihood that the churches not now operating parochial 
schools would insist more emphatically than ever^ that religion be taught in all public 
schools. Their cause would be strengthened by the fact tliat the principle of separation 
would already have been breached. 

4. This view, like the preceding one, assumes that religion is essential to the 
development of moral conduct and, in fact, goes further by asserting that it is essential 
to any propc^r education whatever. This assumption is open to serious objections in tlie 
light of historical and social facts. 

The plan which the nation has worked out on the relation between religion and 
the public school is based upon the fundamental principle of separation of church 
and state and is essentially as follows; 

1. Any church is free to establish and maintain schools, but it may not receive 
government money in support of them. 

2. Any parent is free to send his child to a public school or to a church school or 
even to educate him at home. This is a matter for his personal decision. But he must in 
any event educate his child. 

3. A public school can neither teach religion nor use its power as an arm of the 
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state to influence children to accept a religious faith. Religious belief is a private matter, 
and neither a state nor the federal government can force or influence anyone toward a 
religious faith. Religious education is the business of the church and the synagogue. It is 
not the business of the government. 

4. The state can aid an individual who is attending a church school. It can provide 
him within certain limits with transportation, health services, and food. But this aid ii^ 
service to the individual. It entails no financial aid to the school. 

5. All questions of school-church relations are subject to decision of the courts if 
they are brought before the courts as cases. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. How is the controversy over the teaching of religion in the public schools re- 
lated, if at all, to the cultural confusion and anxiety of the present era? 

2. List the different opinions about how the school and religion should be re- 
lated. Which of these, if any, do you accept? Why? 

3. It is sometimes argued that religion is a significant part of the culture and that 
the growing generation should no more be denied the opportunity to learn about re- 
ligion than about the economic and political aspects of the culture, which are far less 
important in life. How do opponents attempt to answer this argument? 

4. State the main points of the argument in support of state aid to parochial schools. 
How do opponents of this argument reply to it? 

5. It is sometimes asserted that democracy is based upon Christianity. Examine 
this assertion with a view to determining its historical accuracy and its international 
consequences for democracy. 

6. In the light of all the information now at your command, w^hat do you think is 
the best solution of the controversy over religion in the school? 

1. For contrasting interpretations of the meaning of the American doctrine of sep- 
aration of church and state as it applies to education, see K. Freeman Butts, The 
American Tradition in Religion and Education, and J. M. O'Neill Religion and Edu- 
cation Under the Constitution. The First Freedom by Wilfred Parsons, S.J., contains a 
review-from a Roman Catholic point of view-of the recent court decisions bearing 
on this issue. 

2. In his University and the Modern World, Arnold S. Nash, a Canadian who 
is a Protestant clergyman and scholar, offers a powerful argument for ihc^ thesis that 
education must be based on religion. Nash is writing specifically about higher educa- 
tion but his treatment of the subject is equally applicable to the secondary school. 
Conrad Henry Moehlmans School and Church: The American Way ably states the 
case against religious teaching in the public schools. Moehlman, a Baptist clergyman, 
was for many years a professor of the history of Christianity at the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, His book The Wall of Separation Between Church ami State is also 
pertinent to the issues in this chapter. Religious Education, the magazine of the Relh 
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gious Education Association, contains a large number of articles bearing on various as- 
pects of the problem of religion and education; most of them support, in one way or 
another, the view that religion should be taught in the public schools. 

3. The Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Pub- 
lic Schools, and the Seventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, The Public Schools and 
Spiritual Values (John S. Brubacher, ed.), explore at some length the role of the public 
schools in the development of moral and spiritual values. The Yearbook also contains two 
chapters, one by a Roman Catholic, William J. Sanders, and the other by a secularist, 
John L. Childs, which supplement the common statement prepared by the entire com- 
mittee responsible for the yearbook. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Roots of Confusion 
and Conflict 
in American Beliefs 


»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»«««««««««««««««««««<«« 


o society can function with stability for long unless its members share some imi^ortant 
beliefs about matters of basic and common concern. Among these matters of common 
concern are, of course, the rights oi property; the form, prerogatives, and limitations of 
government; the relations of one - own state to other states; the exercise of religious 
observances and practices; and the rearing of children, both in families and in schools. 
There are, no doubt, other matters of deep common concern in all societies. And, cer- 
tainly, there are other matters which quicken and focus the common attention and 
anxiety of specific societies from time to time. But a society in which all members share 
common beliefs (along with pattc’-rjs of practice more or less consistent with these 
beliefs) about property rights, government, international relations, religious rights and 
privileges, and childrearing is bound to be a stable society. And a society which presents 
to its members conflicting altemati^'es with respect to these matters is to some extent an 
unstable society. 

Instability in a society is, of course, not necessarily a bad thing. It is only through 
instability that change occurs. And, although all change is not good, improvement or 
progress requires change. Hence, any progressive society is marked from time to time 
by instabilities. Its members face alternatives (confusions and conflicts) in belief with 
respect to important matters of social practice. As these confusions and coriflicts are 
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resolved, one way or anotlier, change, and perhaps progress, occurs. Instability becomes 
critical only as conflicts and confusions replace traditional, universally held beliefs and 
practices more rapidly than common beliefs can be revised and reconstructed. A society 
which faces an accumulation of important alternatives— alternatives that compel major 
readjustments in social beliefs and practices on the part of its members— may be said to 
be a society in transition from one major system of order to another. 

LIFE IN AN ERA OF TRANSITION 

The dangers of a transitional era are that members of a society, grown weary and 
fearful of instability, confusion, and conllict, will support attempts to restore traditional 
common beliefs in areas of confusion and conflict (or to impose new common beliefs) < 
by forceful means. This requires, of course, the suppression or decimation of dissenting 
individuals and groups and the willful constriction or silencing of the debate and dis- 
cussion, in schools and in other forums, through which the confusions and conflicts miglit 
have been rationally and peaceably resolved. Totalitarian regimes, cominunist or fascist, 
represent attempts to deal with the problems of a transitional era in some such way, by 
a concerted attempt to impose community of belief and x^ractice, where it has been lost, 
by forceful moans. 

The promise of a transitional era lies, as we have suggested, in tluj opportunity 
which it xDresents for social pi ogress and iinjirovement. If x^foccsses of thoughtKil study, 
debate, and discussion can be fostered and encouraged in schools and in other forums 
and channeled toward the clarification and resolution of iinx)ortant social confusions and 
conflicts, this hope of progress and imjirovement nrtay be realized. Such, at least, is the 
democratic hope. 

This hope will not be realized, however, unless people in the society recognize 
clearly and accept fully 4:he fact that they are living through an era of transition and 
unless they learn to deal constructively and creatively with the confusions and conflicts 
of belief which such an era always jiresents. This recognition is especially important for 
educators if scliools are to play any significant part in transmuting conflict into progress. 

It is doubtful that most Americans, including American teachers, realize fully that 
they are now living in and through an era of transition. In earlier chapiters of this book, 
evidence and aspects of the transitional character of our society have been pointed out. 
We have noted the decline of tlie traditional local community as an object of central 
identification and allegiance and its rejilacement, in the lives of j^eople, by special-interest 
groups with differing and sometimes conflicting conceptions of public and social welfare. 
We have noted that the family pattern is changing, that there is in contemxDorary America 
no one universally accepted i)attcrn of family organization or of family responsibility for 
bringing up children. We have seen the evidence of social class divisions in our society 
and the differing beliefs about man and society which these di\isions tend to develop 
within their members. We have faced the basic alternatives which the elimination or 
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non-elimination of racial segregation and caste now presents to our democratic society. 
We have recognized that widely differing welfare levels among our people place severe 
strains upon our common professions of democracy and social justice, both within and 
outside the schools. We have also noted the conflict now present in our society concerning 
the relationships between churches and the public schools and the place of religious 
instruction, if any, in the public-school program. All of these may be seen as evidence 
underlining the transitional character of American society at the present time. 

On the other hand, we have emphasized “democracy” as the most widely shared 
tradition among the American people. In the common beliefs of demociacy we as a 
people may hope to find the stability to deal constructively and creatively with the con- 
fusions and conflicts that confront us and the common wall to oppose authoritarian 
• attempts, internal or external, to impose standardized beliefs and practices upon us. But 
“democracy” does not mean the same thing to all Americans. The democratic tradition, 
too, presents confusions and conflicts at the present time. Those further emphasize the 
fact that ours is a society in transition. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TRANSITION 

What does full acceptance of the transitional character of our society mean? It 
means, first of all, the realization that many of the beliefs and ideas we use in thinking 
about our society were formed in relation to conditions of living that no longer exist. 
The mere longevity of an idea by no means proves or disproves its contemporary relc- 
'rance or validity. Traditional ideas need to be rethought in relation to cofiditions which 
have changed in greater or less degree since the ideas were first formulated. Only by 
such rethinking can the contemporary relevance and validity of an idea be tested. The 
assumption that traditional ideas rcciuire no re-examination or criticism even w'hen they 
have been challenged, when they have come to be seen as alternatives by men of good 
will, has been called a “vicious assumption” by Professor A. N. Whitehead. It is this 
“vicious assumption” that those who fully accept the transitional character of our society 
must learn not to make. 

The conditions of life under which men and women live and make a living, under 
which boys and girls attempt to grow to maturity, have been radically transformed by 
the forces of science and technology. The slowly changing conditions of agrarian life, 
under which the patterns of hum lolationship, the moral and political ideas and insti- 
tutions, the notions and practices of property, and the doctrines and practices of education 
characteristic of Western civilization were shaped have been rapidly replaced by an 
industrialized and urbanized environment. And the same forces, through science and 
technology, are still active in transforming and retransforming the environment in which 
human life must go on and in exiranding man’s power to build or to destroy. 

Men and groups of men have literally to re-educate themselves— often basically- 
or perish. No major institution dr ideology is exempt from the processes of change and 
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reconstruction now under way. And the institutions and ideologies of education and 
schooling are no exception to this rule. 

If the acceptance of the transitional character of our society means, first of all, a 
weeding out from our thinking of dogmatic defenses of traditional beliefs, it means, in 
the second place, avoiding provincialism in our attitudes toward social problems and 
alternatives. The same forces which have industrialized our environment have bound 
the world into a pattern of interdependence. The same division of labor which makes 
human interdependence a fact and cooperation an urgent demand diversifies the experi- 
ences and interests of men and makes communication, which is essential to cooperation 
and re-education, difficult and sometimes impossible. Impelled to cooperation by increas- 
ing interdependence, men confront one another across barriers of specialized occupation, 
class, creed, race, and nation, with puzzled misunderstanding at best and brutal struggle 
at worst. 

The conditions of struggle and conflict within Western civilization are further 
complicated by the necessity for men of “the West’* to achieve working relationships 
with men of “the East.” West confronts East, industrial societies confront agrarian and 
pre-agrarian societies, in a shrunken world. The provincial assumption that even the 
criticized and examined traditions of the West are “true” and “right” without question— 
and the educating of children to this effect— hardly lays a foundation for ultimate cooper- 
ation between East and West. 

The philosopher F. S. C. Northrop has made this point with great force? 

The East and the West are meeting and merging. , . . This is by no means an 
easy or a perfectly safe undertaking, . . . Nedther war nor the peacetime problems 
of our world can be diagnosed as a simple issue between the good and the bad. 
. . . The very number and diversity of conceptions of what the good and die divine 
is give the lie to any such diagnosis, and to the ever present proposal that a return 
to traditional morality and religion is a cure for our ills. All that such proposals 
accomplish is the return of each person, and religious denomination, each political 
group or nation to its own pet traditional doctrine. And since this doctrine (or the 
sentiments which it has conditioned) varies at essential points from person to 
person, group to group, nation to nation, and East to West, this emphasis upon 
traditional religion and morality generates conflicts and thus intensifies rather than 
solves our problems. This in fact is the basic paradox of our time: our religion, 
our morality, and our “sound” economic and political theory tend to destroy the 
state of affairs they aim to achieve.^ 

All peoples must, of course, work out of the framework of their own traditional 
meanings. But men may hold these subjects to alteration and improvement as they inter- 
act with other traditional meanings and as some novel synthesis of meaning is achieved. 
To hold and to teach that “Western” or “American” or “middle-class” conceptions and 

^ F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, Macmillan, 1946, pp. 4, 5, 6. 
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patterns of “reason” and “good” are universally “true” prior to their sustained interaction 
with alternative conceptions and patterns is hardly to accept the transitional character 
of the historical period in which we are living or to promote the growth of cooperative 
understanding between ourselves and those who “reason” differently. 

To accept the transitional character of contemporary society is to seek to diagnose 
the factors which have given it this transitional character and to explore objectively, 
without dogmatism or provincialism, the major issues and alternatives which confront 
us in our period of transition. It is this function which the selections that comprise this 
chapter have been chosen to serve. Science and technology have already been named 
as general factors which have transformed the conditions of contemporary living and 
are continuing to transform them. More specifically, how has the influence of these gen- 
eral factors operated and how has it permeated the relationships of contemporary men, 
socially, economically and politically? x\nd what profound issues and alternatives do the 
transformed conditions of living present to us who are now living in these conditions as 
adults and to those we teach? Tlu^se are the questions which the selections of this chap- 
ter seek to answer. 

In Selection 68, Counts traces the technological revolution through which Amer- 
ica has passed and is passing and points up the human consequences, social and per- 
sonal, of this revolution. In Selection 69, Berle and Means describe the growth of the 
corporation as a major feature of our economic life in industry and business and trace 
the profound effects of the? corporation in changing the nature and meaning of property 
and ownership in our society. In Selection 70, Wilson suggests how relations between men 
in their life of work, and increasingly in other aspects of life, have been depersonalized. 

Selections 71-74, taken together, clarify one of the profound unsettled issues of 
our time. Hayek argues that our drift away from competitive individual enterprise in 
our economic life and toward increased political control and planning leads inevitably 
toward the loss of all our traditi' nal freedoms and that this drift can and should be 
checked. Becker argues, on tlic co.itrary. that the increasing intervention of government 
in the control of our economic life has been inevitable under conditions of increasing 
interdependence and that the only intelligible choice now open to us is between differing 
kinds of government intervention and cfmtrol. In Selection 73, the National Association 
of Manufacturers defends economic individualism as a pattern of economic enterprise, 
and, in Selection 74, Bishop Haas c hallenges in the name of social justice and democ- 
racy the doctrine and practice of economic individualism. 

The last three selections, taken together, discuss another of the grave unsettled 
issues of our day. Wright offers an objective estimate of the probable consequences, in 
terms of peace and war, of the various international policies America might now pursue. 
Borah and Becker argue that the unabated strength of contemporary nationalism makes 
internationalism an impossible, and for Borah, at least, an undesirable, option in inter- 
national affairs. Meyer offers a case for moving from a regime of national sovereignties 
toward a federal world organization. 
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68 • The Impact of Technological Change 


The story of man's increasing ability to manipulate and control the materials, energies, 
and processes of nature is a i^roud story. There have been resistances in modern history 
to the use of this increased power, when men have become appalled by tlie immediate 
effects of some new technique upon their own interests and welfare. The efforts of English 
textile workers to destroy the machines which threatened to put them out of work, the 
purchase and suppression of patents by corporate management when the patented 
devices threaten existing investments, public pleas for a moratorium on nuclear research 
and development as the threat of atomic war has loomed large— these arc examples of' 
resistance to the accumulating techniques by which man can control his environment— 
to the growth of technology, but, for the most part, modern men— and especially Amer- 
icans— have beer proud of the achievements of applied science and of technological 
invention. 

But in other areas of our life we accept and apply quite different standards of 
progress— if, indeed, we admit that progress is possible at all. A political constitution is 
valued because it is old, bccaus(» the founding fathers promulgated it. Suggested innova- 
tions, evem when based on careful studies of its functioning and effects, are refisted as 
radical and impious. Our moral principles tend to be validated by their age and pedigree 
rather than by the applied intelligence that has gone into their formulation or by their 
fitness to the functions of life they purport to order^and control. Similarly, our religious 
notions and practices tend to be judged sound or unsound by their origins rather than 
by their consequences in human life. 

Modem men are distinctly of divided minds in the standards of judgment they 
apply to their beliefs about different features of their experience and culture. Accept the 
results of study, research, experimentation on the one hand; deny the relevance of study, 
research, and experimentation and affirm traditional authority on the other. As technology 
and science have grown in scope and power and as the conditions tliey have created have 
demanded innovations in i^olitical, moral, and religious outlooks, the gap between the 
two mentalities we carry around with us has widened. And as the mental gap has widened, 
the inconsistencies between parts of our culture have grown. 

Perhaps one reason for our split mentality is the lack of widespread study of the 
human effects of technology and of the human processes by which technology has been 
developed and improved. We tend to isolate the invention both from the human aspira- 
tions and the basic scientific ideas and discoveries which underlie its development and 
from all its effects, good and bad, upon human living— upon relationships, values, atti- 
tudes, and ideas as well as upon external behavior. When technology is studied in 

[From George S. Counts, Education and American Civilization, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952, pp. 141, 127-131, 136-139, 142-144, 146-150, 

1>9, 166-167, 185-186. Reprinted by permission. Some footnotes omitted.] 
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is passing away, the other in a civilization 
that is only beginning to take form. Or to 
phrase the dilemma more aptly perhaps, as 
our feet tread the earth of a new world our 
heads continue to dwell in a world that is 
gone. 

Industrial Civilization Releases 

Science and Technology 

Science has rightly been called, as we have 
noted, the most powerful force moving in the 
modern world. As a method of inquiry, it is 
man’s most reliable source of knowledge 
about both his environment and himself. Ex- 
perimental in temper and scornful alike of 
both sacred tradition and temporal authority, 
it has moved triumphantly during the past 
four and a half centuries from conquest to 
conquest. Beginning its revolutionary career 
in the sphere of astronomy, it has left its 
mark on every field of thought. It has pene- 
trated to some degree, though by no means 
equally, all departments of life and over- 
thrown countless ideas and customs hallowed 
by time. 

The most distinctive and profound charac- 
teristic of industrial civilization is its attitude 
toward science. Although there is no place in 
the world today where the advance of science 
in certain fields is not blocked by fear or 
vested rights, our contemporary civilization 
is the first in history to promote scientific in- 
quiry on a large scale and make eager use of 
many of its findings. In its turn, of course, 
science has reacted upon civilization and 
molded with great power man’s ways of life 
and his outlook upon the world. It has 
pushed its inquiries into the farthermost lim- 
its of the universe and the innermost struc- 
ture of the atom, into the origins of the 
earth and the succession of geological ages, 
into the evolution of living forms and the 
closely guarded mysteries of the cell, into the 
emergence of man, the rise and fall of social 
systems, the growth and decay of civiliza- 
tions, and the nature of mind. 

In its practical aspects, in its application to 
the technics of living and making a living, to 
the modes of livelihood, the forms of com- 
munication, the ways of waging war, the con- 


trol of the life process, science is coming to be 
called technology. To the ordinary citizen it 
is this practical aspect of science that is the 
most striking feature of the age. Indeed, dur- 
ing recent generations a veritable technologi- 
cal revolution has swept over a large part of the 
world — a revolution that has brought to the as- 
tonished gaze of mankind one wonder after 
another and again and again made truth far 
stranger than fiction. So enraptured by tech- 
nological advance have we become that we 
have tended to conceive human progress 
largely in its terms. We arc learning today, to 
our sorrow, that this advance, when not ac-' 
companied by equally profound reconstruc- 
tion in the •realms of understanding and 
value, of customs and institutions, of atti- 
tudes and loyalties, can bring trouble and 
disaster. 

• • • 

The technological revolution is revealed in 
its most obvious and spectacular form in the 
march of mechanical invention. Beginning 
with the invention of the reciprocating steam 
engine by James Watt in 1765 and the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney in 
1793, the devising of new machines and proc- 
esses gradually established itself as a cultural 
pattern. By the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it had assumed the proportions of a 
great and rising flood. This story is told in 
the unsentimental language of statistics by 
the United States Patent Office. The total 
number of patents issued increased from 2425 
for the five-year period ending in 1845 to 
180,984 for the similar period closing just one 
hundred years later. And the end is not yet. v 

• • • 

Technology Has Brought 

the Power-Driven Machine 

It has displaced the simple hand tool of 
early America by mechanical giants which 
dwarf the physical powers of men. So over- 
whelming and impressive has been this trend 
that our age has commonly been called the 
machine age; and Clark Wissler has included 
the machine among the three distinctive char- 
acteristics of our culture. If we should sud- 
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denly lose our capacity to make and use 
power-driven machines, our entire civiliza- 
tion would collapse and millions would be 
consigned to starvation. 

* * • 

The changes which were destined to trans- 
form man’s modes of livelihood throughout 
the world began in England in the middle of 
the eighteenth century in the iron, textile, 
and pottery industries. Here the power of 
steam was released and harnessed to ma- 
chines w'ith revolutionary consequences. It 
made England the first industrial nation and 
contributed mightily to the creation of the 
greatest empire of all times. This little island 
became the workshop of the world. But de- 
spite efforts to hold the new modes of produc- 
tion in their original home, they migrated 
swiftly to America and of course to other 
countries. Also they moved from one branch 
of the economy to another until all industry 
was brought under their sway. As the decades 
passed, iron gave way to steel and other met- 
als, steam was supplemented by gasoline and 
electricity, and machines ever more compli- 
cated, precise, and powerful were contrived. 
Today we stand on the threshold of the age 
of atomic energy and automatic factories. 

For the most part this entire transforma- 
tion went forward under a regime of private 
enterprise. To be sure, government, through 
tariffs, subsidies, and concessions, through 
guarantees of property rights and enforce- 
ment of contractual (jbligations, made an in- 
dispensable contribution. But it was the class 
of businessmen emerging from the Middle 
Ages as artisans, merchants, tradesmen, and 
bankers that played the central and acti\e 
role. Motivated by the desire for pi ivatc gain, 
these men organized production, as well as 
exchange, and assembled resources for the 
launching of the machine on its spectacular 
career and for the perfecting of its operations. 
Whatever their faults and whatever their fu- 
ture, they provided the initiative, the daringi 
and the leadership for the most profound 
modification of the modes of livelihood in 
history. They supplied the necessary energiz- 
ing principle for the advance of technology. 


Technology Has Profoundly Changed 

the Role of Human Labor in the 

Process of Production 

The power-driven machine obviously alters 
the function and the responsibility of the 
workman. No longer does he act directly on 
raw materials and, proceeding at his own 
tempo, shape them into a finished product 
stamped with his own personality. Rather, 
following the pace set by the total productive 
process, he becomes a tender of machines, a 
stoker of furnaces, an oiler of wheels, a ma- 
nipulator of levers, a presscr of buttons, a 
feeder of materials, a coordinator of opera- 
tions, and a receiver of finished products. 
Though the operation as a v hole is an expres- 
sion of the creative genius of the engineer, 
the ordinary workman tends to become an 
ever more highly specialized automaton — one 
of many coordinated human appendages of 
the machine. 

But as technology advances and the miracu- 
lous resources of electronics and electrochem- 
istry arc brought into the service of the econ- 
omy, the role of human labor is reduced 
more and more and man is pushed further 
and further toward the periphery of opera- 
tions. First, a single machine becomes auto- 
matic, then a machine is designed to control 
a series or group of machines, and finally the 
entire process from raw material to finished 
product is made automatic in an automatic 
factory. This trend of course is still in its in- 
fancy, but it would seem that eventually any 
operation or series of operations susceptible 
of expression in mathematical formulas will 
be handed over to the machine. The per- 
spectives now opening before homo faber 
leave the student of the history of human toil 
breathless. 

• • • 

The advance of the machine has been at- 
tended by a steady and rapid increase in the 
productivity of labor. Although this increase 
was particularly striking in the early stages of 
industrialization, it has continued with un- 
abated strength down to the present time. Ac- 
cording to J. Frederic Dewhurst, during the 
ninety-year period from 1850 to 1940 the esti- 
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mated productivity per man-hour of labor for 
the entire gainfully employed population in 
terms of 1940 prices rose from 173 to 793 
cents. This means that the “average rate of 
increase over the entire period” was “18.2 per 
cent per decade, or about 1.7 per cent per year 
compounded.”^ These figures probably re- 
cord the most impressive sustained economic 
advance in the history of nations. 

The increase in the productivity of labor 
has been accompanied by a revolutionary re- 
duction in the hours of work. What these 
hours were in the self-sustaining rural house- 
hold of 1800 we can only conjecture, but they 
were probably between eighty and ninety per 
week. On the basis of available data, Dew- 
hurst concludes that in 1850, for agricultural 
and nonagricultural occupations combined, 
the figure was 70.6. Tn the decades that fol- 
lowed, the 12-h()ur day gave way to the 10- 
hour day, which in turn was superseded by 
the 8-hour day. By 1940 the average work- 
week was 43 hours. 

« • • 

Technology Has Brought Mass 
Pro4ucUnn and Enlarged the 
Scale of Operations 

• • • 

The idea of mass production appears early 
in the history of American industry. In 1799 
Eli Whitney contracted with the federal gov- 
ernment to deliver within two years ten thou- 
sand muskets. Although he required ten years 
to fill the order and thus failed to meet the 
conditions of his contract, he introduced into 
industry the revolutionary principle of “inter- 
changeable parts” and the revolutionary ideal 
of “absolute accuracy.” This achievement, 
combined with the invention of the assembly 
line which apparently came later, laid the 
foundations of mass production and material 
abundance. But before this mode of industrial 
operation could be applied to the commodities 
of popular use, the market had to be greatly 
extended, the scale of operations enlarged, and 
^ J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, Amer- 
ica's Needs and Resources (New York, 1947), 
p. 23. 


mass purchasing power created. In time, with 
the steady and radical improvement of the 
means of communication and transportation, 
all of these conditions emerged. 

• • • 

The enlargement of the scale of operations 
was accompanied by a profound transforma- 
tion in the conduct of the economy. It brought 
together in a single plant tens, scores, hun- 
dreds, and even thousands of workmen, each 
of whom performs a highly specialized func- 
tion without knowing much about the total 
process. Indeed, the individual becomes a kind' 
of interchangeable human part which with 
other parts compose the whole. While all of 
the.se devclopnients have resulted in greatly 
increased efficiency, they have introduced into 
the economy a high degree of discipline and 
regimentation. The workman is required not 
only to begin and end his day by the clock; 
he is also expected to adjust all of his actions 
to the actions of his fellows and to the de- 
mands of the machine. The tran.sformation of 
the independent and manysided farftler into 
an operative in a mass-production plant is one 
of the most revolutionary changes in our his- 
tory. JqiTcrson’s glorified tillers of the soil 
would "doubtless have regarded this entire 
process as profoundly contrary to the “Amer- 
ican way of life,” as it assuredly was in their 
day. The problem thus created of giving to 
the common man, the workingman, a sense 
of social status and dignity is one of the major 
problems of our democracy. It goes to the root 
of much of the popular unrest of our time. 

Large-.scale operations have brought togeth- 
er, not only the labor power of many persons, 
but also the financial resources of many inves- 
tors. As a consequence, the corporation, which 
scarcely existed at the time of the founding of 
the Republic, has come to dominate the econ- 
omy of the nation. It is difficult to realize that 
“up to 1830 apparently only two industrial 
corporations in the United States had received 
charters authorizing a capital subscription of 
as much as a million dollars.” ^ Moreover, mo- 

® George W. Stocking and Myron W. Wat- 
kins, Monopoly and Free Enterprise (New York, 
1951), p. 18. 
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tivated by the desire for profits, the corpora- 
tion has striven within the sphere of its inter- 
est to achieve a condition of monopoly. The 
degree to which the forces of competition have 
been circumvented is clearly revealed in an 
exhaustive study by a Congressional commit- 
tee. “The major categories of business activ- 
ity,” says a report of this committee, “may be 
divided roughly into two groups. The first of 
these groups includes agriculture, wholesale 
and retail distribution, personal service, build- 
ing construction, and a miscellany of smaller 
trades. The second includes transportation, 
TubJic utilities, manufacturing, mining, and 
finance. In the first group business enterprises 
are numerous, the typical enterprise is .small, 
the degree of concentration is low, and prices 
arc relatively flexible. In the second, enter- 
prises are less numerous, the typical enterprise 
is larger, the degree of concentration is higher, 
and prices are relatively rigid. Among the 
industries in the first group, it is probable 
that competition is more usual than monop- 
oly. Among those in the .second, it is possible 
that monopoly is as usual as competition.” 
Our giant corporations, our great monopolies 
and (|iiasi-monopolies, because they represent 
concentrated power, have a disproportionate 
influence in the economy. 

Mass production and large-scale enterprise 
have favored and even compelled the develop- 
ment of a new science and a new profession 
— the science and profession of management. 
The complex and far-flung undertakings of 
our economy, with their highly technical and 
intricate operations and their hundreds and 
thousands of personnel, do not run them- 
selves. 

• • * 

We are bound together by the indissoluble 
tics of economic forces. No family, no neigh- 
borhood, no state, no region can live by itself. 
As the workmen of a great factory pur.sue 
their many .specialties, all of which are neces- 
sary to make the finished product, .so the dif- 
ferent parts of the country contribute their 

® Temporary Nati 0 n. 1 l Economic Committee, 
Monograph No. 21, Competition and Monopoly 
in American Industry (Washington, 1940), pp. 
307-308. 


special talents and resources to achieve the 
welfare of the whole. Technology has written 
for our people a declaration of economic in- 
terdependence that neither laws nor force can 
.succcs.sfully subvert. As manufacture is de- 
pendent on agriculture, so agriculture is de- 
pendent on manufacture; as the West is 
dependent on the East, so the East is depend- 
ent on the West. The thread of a common 
interest runs through all the industries and 
regions of the country. And millions of us 
earn our living by providing the communica- 
tion services that make us all of one family. 
So complete and pervasive is our interdepend- 
ence that cither fortune 01 misfortune arising 
in one sector of the economy sends its rever- 
bcr.itions swiftly threughout the entire struc- 
ture. 

• * • . 

Technology Has Created a Social Fabric 

of Surpassing Sweep, Complexity, 

and Dynamism 

In its patterns of organization industrial so- 
ciety is coming to resemble one of its own 
great machines, with its thousands of .separate 
parts each performing an essential function 
and articulating with the others in close.st har- 
mony. To perceive all of the relationships be- 
tween workman and workman, labor and 
management, farm and factory, region and 
region, industry and commerce, production 
and distribution, economy and government, 
work and play, is beyond the powers of a 
single mind. Even to follow the system of 
communication through all of its ramifica- 
tions from the great centers of finance and 
power down to field and forest and stream, to 
mine and lathe and fishing boat, and back 
again, exhausts the imagination. When we 
add the interplay of social forces, of the hopes 
and fears and plans of people, of the dcsign.s 
and struggles of organized groups^ of corpora- 
tions, employers, farmers, labor unions, and 
cooperative.s, we confront a condition that 
would have astoni.shed and frightened the 
simple farmers and tradesmen of a few gen- 
erations ago. 

This vast system of relationships seems to 
be extremely sensitive and unstable. Unlike 
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our old agrarian society, with its independent 
and quasi'independent neighborhoods, indus- 
trial society constitutes a single social fabric 
and is vulnerable as a whole. If it fails to 
function in any one of many of its innumer- 
able parts, if the outlay for capital goods falls 
below the danger point, if speculation upsets 
the delicate financial balance, if purchasing 
power is insufficient to absorb the goods and 
services available, it may pass into a condition 
of general paralysis or crisis— loans are called, 
shops close their doors, wheels of production 
stop turning, millions of workmen are thrown 
on the streets, members of the middle classes 
consume their savings, farmers endeavor to 
resurrect the self-contained household of their 
ancestors, young men and women hesitate to 
marry and assume the responsibilities of par- 
enthood, and all elements of the population 
become frightened and seek scapegoats for 
their troubles. This seems to be what happens 
when a great economic depression sweeps 
over the land. 

• • • 

A New Cultural Element Changes the 

Character of Both a Civilization 

and a People 

The introduction of such an element is a 
serious business. It docs not mean merely an 
addition to elements already present. A cul- 
ture is much more than an aggregation of dis- 
tinguishable elements. It is essentially a sys- 
tem of functional relationships in which the 
diverse constituents are bound together into 
a kind of organic unity. A new clement there- 
fore will affect eventually, according to its 
strength, the entire system of relationships. 
And this means that it will change the char- 
acter of the people nurtured by the given cul- 
ture or civilization. Horace Bushnell saw all 
this clearly in the middle of the last century. 
“This transition from mother and daughter 
power to war and steam-power is a great 
one,” he wrote, “greater by far than many 
have as yet begun to conceive— one that is to 
carry with it a complete revolution of domes- 
tic life and social manners.”^ 

* Horace Bushnell, “The Age of Homespun,” 
in Worl{^ and Play (New York, 1864), p. 376. 


A new element may merely enrich or per- 
fect a civilization without modifying its con- 
figuration or shifting its tendencies. But it 
may, depending on its nature, give a new di- 
rection to cultural evolution or even pro- 
foundly disrupt the most basic institutions of 
a society. The coming of agriculture to a no- 
madic people changes in the course of time 
the whole way' of life, undermines certain 
cultural traits, and compels the growth of oth- 
ers. The introduction of the horse among the 
Indians of the great plains of North America 
altered the modes of livelihood, the methods 
of warfare, and the character of the dwellings.' 
The invention of firearms assisted in the de- 
struction of the feudal social structure of Eu- 
rope and gave the people of the West an over- 
whelming advantage in their struggle to oc- 
cupy the earth. The compass made possible the 
discovery and settlement of the New World 
and placed England, previously on the borders 
of European civilization, in a strategic and fa- 
vored position. The airplane changes the rela- 
tions of nations and may convert certain re- 
gions, such as the Hudson Bay literal and 
northern Russia, now remote from the high- 
ways of commerce, into centers of traffic be- 
tween ^East and West. The prohibition of 
ceremonial head-hunting among peoples of 
the South Seas, according to one investigator, 
weakened their interest in life and led to rapid 
depopulation. And if slaves once get the idea 
of freedom, they will never be the same again. 

The introduction of a new cultural clement 
inaugurates a process of interaction. On the 
one hand, the new clement impresses its spe- 
cial character on the culture. The cow, for 
example, because of its peculiar nature, will 
call forth appropriate cultural traits; the horse, 
for similar reasons, will call forth others. On 
the other hand, the culture will impress its spe- 
cial character on the new clement. In one cul- 
ture, the cow will be developed into a beast 
of burden, in another into a producer of milk, 
in another into a source of beef, and in still 
another into an object of worship. It is the 
same in the case of the horse. The Arabs de- 
veloped a beast of great agility and swiftness, 
whereas the warriors of mediaeval Europe, 
clothed in heavy armor, evolved the powerful 
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Belgian, Clydesdale, and Percheron breeds. 
So technology, while bringing the peoples of 
the world into ever closer relations, will take 
different forms and be directed toward dif- 
ferent ends in different civilizations. 

Technology Is Changing the Character 

of Both Our Civilization and 

Ourselves 

Most obviously technology transforms the 
material aspects of our civilization — our 
dwellings, our tools of production, our weap- 
' ons of warfare, our instruments of commu- 
nication, and even our landscape. But it must 
never be forgotten that the people who live 
in the new physical setting and use the new 
physical agencies are themselves changed. The 
new conditions call forth new habits, new 
powers, and new attitudes, new values, new 
conceptions of life, new hopes and fears. The 
man with the tractor is not the man with the 
hoe, even though developed from the same 
germ cells. The people of the Tennessee Val- 
ley today are not the people of fifteen years 
ago, even though we were to assume neither 
births nor deaths, neither immigration nor 
emigration. The little man with the revolver 
is not the same as the little man with the club. 
A nation or a world with the jet plane or the 
atomic bomb is something new under the 
sun. And a people possessing technology with 
all of its revolutionary possibilities opens a 
new epoch in the history of mankind. 

These changes which technology has 
brought in the realm of physical means and 
agencies give rise to tensions between the new 
and the old elements of the civilization. Thus 
the power-driven machine changes the status 
of the workman, takes the woman out of the 
home, encourages the growth of the factory, 
and modifies the system of property relations. 
The building of a highway or the invention 
of the automobile stimulates exchange, wid- 
ens the scope of the market, loosens family 
and neighborhood ties, and weakens age-old 
forces of social control. The development of 
the machine gun, the tank, and the airplane 
removes military power from the hands oi 


the people, makes impossible popular revo- 
lutions on the eighteenth century model, and 
places democracies everywhere under the peril 
of dictatorship. The point to be emphasized is 
that changes in such a humble sphere as the 
tools for producing goods will affect sooner 
or later the entire civilization from bottom to 
top and from center to circumference. Until 
adjustments are achieved in economic institu- 
tions, social structure, education, government, 
and even religion and morals, the civilization 
will be in a state of disharmony and crisis. 

* • • 

We Enter the Atomic Age with Minds 

Formed Largely in the Day of the 

Hoe, the Horse, the Spinning 

Wheel, and the Sailing Ship 

The fact must be emphasized repeatedly 
that the strange industrial civilization which 
has burst upon mankind so suddenly and 
which is sweeping across the world so swiftly 
is still in its early stages, even in America. In 
certain of its phases it is far more advanced 
than in others. Our functional ideas, moral 
conceptions, and social organization lag se- 
riously behind our modes of livelihood, forms 
of communication, use of mechanical energy, 
and scientific knowledge. This lag is doubt- 
less responsible for many of the troubles and 
conflicts of the time. It is certainly the under- 
lying source of the more powerful and dis- 
rupting tensions to be observed both within 
our American society and among the nations 
of the world. Today a great gulf stands be- 
tween many of the stubborn realities of our 
industrial civilization and our customs, loyal- 
ties, understandings, and outlooks — ^between 
our closely integrated economy and our com- 
petitive spirit, between our shrunken world 
and our tradition of isolation, between our 
knowledge in almost every field and our ways 
of life. The task of bringing our minds and 
our practices into harmony with the physical 
conditions of the new age is a gigantic and 
urgent educational undertaking. Indeed, we 
shall not know peace and serenity until this 
is accomplished. 
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69 • The Altered Character of Property Relations 

Our notions of property are central to our ways of thinking about economic affairs— 
about how men do and should make their living. We learn our basic notions of property 
at a very early age as we are taught not to take or make use of what does not belong 
to us and to use and control that which does belong to us. 

Our traditional thinking about economic affairs carries along this notion that witli 
ownership goes control over what is owned. We think of a man (or a few partners) 
saving money out of his earnings, buying or building a plant, taking initiative in deciding 
what his plant will produce, motivated to make as much profit out of his investment as' 
possible, competing with others, and proving his efficiency by his success in the compe- 
tition. Much of our thinking about tlie rights and privileges of leaders in business and 
industry, about the rights and privileges of workers in business and industry, and about 
problems of government intervention and control in business and industrial affairs assumes 
this model of property and enterprise as its background. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., a professor of law, and Gardiner C. Means, an economist, in 
their pioneering study of modern corporations, raise the question as to whether this 
notion that ownership and control necessarily go together is now valid for much of con- 
temporary business and industry. The quasi-public corporation is owned by hundreds or 
thousands of stockholders. It is controlled by a small management group who may own 
only a fraction of the corporate enterprise. In the quasi-public cori^oration of modern 
industry and business, control has been separated dn various degrees from ownership. 
The authors trace out the implications of this new fact of property for our traditional 
economic notions of wealth, private initiative, and competition and suggest that a revision 
of traditional economic beliefs is very much in order. 


orporations have ceased to be merely legal 
devices through which the private business 
transactions of individuals may be carried on. 
Though still much used for this purpose, the 
corporate form has acquired a larger signifi- 
cance. The corporation has, in fact, become 
both a method of property tenure and a means 
of organizing economic life. Grown to tre- 
mendous proportions, there may be said to 
have evolved a “corporate system”— as there 
was once a feudal system — which has attracted 


to itself a combination of attributes and pow- 
ers, and has attained a degree of prominence 
entitling it to be dealt with as a major social 
institution. 

* * • 

In its new aspect the corporation is a means 
whereby the wealth of innumerable individ- 
uals has been concentrated into huge aggre- 
gates and whereby control over this wealth 
has been surrendered to a unified direction. 
The power attendant upon such concentra- 


fFrom Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property, pp. 1-4, 345-351. Copyright 1933 by The Macmillan Company, Publishers, and 

used with their permission.] 
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tion has brought forth princes of industry, 
whose position in the community is yet to be 
defined. The surrender of control over their 
wealth by investors has effectively broken the 
old property relationships and has raised the 
problem of defining these relationships anew. 
The direction of industry by persons other 
than those who have ventured their wealth has 
raised the question of the motive force back 
of such direction and the effective distribution 
of the returns from business enterprise. 

These corporations have arisen in field after 
field as the myriad independent and compet- 
ing units of private business have given way 
to the few large groupings of the modern 
quasi-public corporation. The typical business 
unit of the 19th century was owned by indi- 
viduals or small groups; was managed by 
them or their appointees; and was, in the 
main, limited in size by the personal wealth 
of the individuals in control. These units have 
been supplanted in ever greater measure by 
great aggregations in which tens and even 
hundreds of thousands of workers and prop- 
erty worth hundreds of millions of dollars, 
belonging to tens or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals, are combined through 
the corporate mechanism into a single produc- 
ing organization under unified control and 
management. 

* * • 

Such an organization of economic activity 
rests upon two developments, each of which 
has made possible an extension of the area un- 
der unified control. The factory system, the 
basis of the industrial revolution, brought an 
increasingly large number of workers direct- 
ly under a single management. Then, the 
modern corporation, equally revolutionary in 
its effect, placed the wealth of innumerable 
individuals under the same central control. 
By each of these changes the power of those 
in control was immensely enlarged and the 
status of those involved, worker or property 
owner, was radically changed. The independ- 
ent worker who entered the factory became 
a wage laborer surrendering the direction of 
his labor to his industrial master. Xhe proper- 
ty owner who invests in a modern corporation 
so far surrenders his wealth to those in control 


of the corporation that he has exchanged the 
position of independent owner for one in 
which he may become merely recipient of the 
wages of capital. 

In and of itself, the corporate device does 
not necessarily bring about this change. It has 
long been possible for an individual to incor- 
porate his business even though it still repre- 
sents his own investment, his own activities, 
and his own business transactions; he has in 
fact merely created a legal alter ego by setting 
up a corporation as the nominal vehicle. If the 
corporate form had done nothing more than 
this, we should have only an interesting cus- 
tom according to which business would be 
carried on by individuals adopting for that 
purpose certain legal clothing. It would in- 
volve no radical shift in property tenure or in 
the organization of economic activity; it 
would inaugurate no “system’* comparable to 
the institutions of feudalism. 

The corporate system appears only when 
this type of private or “closed” corporation has 
given way to an essentially different form, the 
quasi-public corporation: a corporation in 
which a large measure of separation of own- 
ership and control has taken place through 
the multiplication of owners. 

• • • 

Underlying the thinking of economists, 
lawyers and business men during the last cen- 
tury and a half has been the picture of eco- 
nomic life so skillfully painted by Adam 
Smith. Within his treatise on the “Wealth of 
Nations” are contained the fundamental con- 
cepts which run through most modern 
thought. Though adjustments in his picture 
have been made by later writers to account 
for new conditions, the whole has been 
painted in the colors which he supplied. Pri- 
vate property, private enterprise, individual 
initiative, the profit motive, wealth, competi- 
tion — these arc the concepts which he em- 
ployed in describing the economy of his time 
and by means of which he sought to show 
that the pecuniary self-interest of each indi- 
vidual, if given free play, would lead to the 
optimum satisfaction of human wants. Most 
writers of the Nineteenth Century built on 
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these logical foundations, and current eco- 
nomic literature is, in large measure, cast in 
such terms. 

Yet these terms have ceased to be accurate, 
and therefore tend to mislead in describing 
modern enterprise as carried on by the great 
corporations. Though both the terms and the 
concepts remain, they are inapplicable to a 
dominant area in American economic organi- 
zation. New terms, connoting changed rela- 
tionships, become necessary. 

When Adam Smith talked of “enterprise” 
he had in mind as the typical unit the small 
individual business in which the owner, per- 
haps with the aid of a few apprentices or 
workers, labored to produce goods for market 
or to carry on commerce. Very emphatically 
he repudiated the stock corporation as a busi- 
ness mechanism, holding that dispersed own- 
ership made efficient operation impossible. 
“The directors of .such companies . . . he 
pointed out, “being the managers rather of 
other people’s money than of their own, it 
cannot well be expected that they should 
watch over it with the same anxious vigilance 
with which the partners in a private copart- 
nery frequently watch over their own. Like 
the stewards of a rich man, they are apt to 
consider attention to small matters as not for 
their master’s honour, and very easily give 
themselves a dispensation from having it. 
Negligence and profusion, therefore, must al- 
ways prevail, more or less, in the management 
of the affairs of such a company. It is upon 
this account that joint stock companies for 
foreign trade [at the time he was writing the 
only important manifestation of the corpora- 
tion outside of banks, insurance companies, 
and water or canal companies] have seldom 
been able to maintain the competition against 
private adventurers. They have, accordingly, 
very seldom succeeded without an exclusive 
privilege, and frequently have not succeeded 
with one. Without an exclusive privilege they 
have commonly mismanaged the trade. With 
an exclusive privilege they have both mis- 
managed and confined it.” ^ 

Yet when we speak of business enterprise 
today, we must have in mind primarily these 

^Adam Smith, “The Wealth of Nations.” 
Everyman’s IJarary edition, Vol. II, p. 229. 


very units which seemed to Adam Smith not 
to fit into the principles which he was laying 
down for the conduct of economic activity. 
How then can we apply the concepts of Adam 
Smith in discussing our modern economy? 

Let us consider each of these concepts in 
turn. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 

To Adam Smith and to his followers, pri- 
vate property was a unity involving posses- 
sion. He assumed that ownership and control 
were combined. Today, in the modern cor- 
poration, this unity has been broken. Passive 
property — specifically, shares of stock or bonds 
— ogives its possessors an interest in an enter- 
prise but gives them practically no control 
over it, and involves no responsibility. Active 
property — plant, good will, organization, and 
so forth which make up the actual enterprise 
— is controlled by individuals who, almost in- 
variably, have only minor ownership interests 
in it. In terms of relationships, the present 
situation can be described as including: (1) 
“passive properly,” consisting of a set of rela- 
tionships between an individual and an enter- 
prise, involving rights of the individual to- 
ward the enterprise but almost no effective 
powers over it; and (2) “active property,” 
consisting of a set of relationships under 
which an individual or set of individuals hold 
powers over an enterprise but have almost no 
duties in respect to it which can be effectively 
enforced. When active and passive property 
relationships attach to the same individual or 
group, we have private property as conceived 
by the older economists. When they attach to 
different individuals, private property in the 
instruments of production disappears. Private 
property in the share of stock still continues, 
since the owner possesses the share and has 
power to dispose of it, but his share of stock 
is only a token representing a bundle of ill- 
protected rights and expectations. It is the pos- 
session of this token which can be transferred, 
a transfer which has little if any influence on 
the instruments of production. Whether pos- 
session of active property— power of control 
over an enterprise, apart from ownership — 
will ever be looked upon as private property 
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which can belong to and be disposed of by 
its possessor is a problem of the future, and 
no prediction can be made with respect to it ® 
Whatever the answer, it is clear that in deal- 
ing with the modern corporation we arc not 
dealing with the old type of private property. 
Our description of modern economy, in so far 
as it deals with the quasi-public corporation, 
must be in terms of the two forms of proper- 
ty, active and passive, which for the most part 
lie in different hands. 

WEALTH 

• 

In a similar way, the concept “wealth” has 
been changed and divided. To Adam Smith, 
wealth was composed of tangible things — 
wheat and land and buildings, ships and mer- 
chandise — and for most people wealth is still 
thought of in physical terms. Yet in connec- 
tion with the modern corporation, two essen- 
tially different types of wealth exist. To the 
holder of passive property, the stockholder, 
wealth consists, not of tangible goods — fac- 
tories, railroad stations, machinery — but of a 
bundle of expectations which have a market 
value and which, if held, may bring him in- 
come and, if sold in the market, may give him 
power to obtain some other form of wealth. 
To the possessor of active property — the “con- 
trol” — wealth means a great enterprise which 
he dominates, an enterprise whose value is 
for the most part composed of the organized 
relationship of tangible properties, the exist- 
ence of a functioning organization of work- 
ers and the existence of a functioning body of 
consumers.® Instead of having control over a 

® Such would be the case, for instance, if by 
custom the position of director became heredi- 
tary and this custom were given legal sanction. 

® The concept of the consumer as a lunction- 
ing part of a great enterprise is one which may 
at first be difficult to grasp. Yet, just as a body of 
members is essential to the continued existence 
of a club, so a body of consumers is essential to 
the continued existence of an enterprise. In each 
case the members or consumers are an integral 
part of the association or enterprise. In each case 
membership is obtained at a cost and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the benefits. The advertising 
slogan, “Join the Pepsodent Family,” is perhaps 
unintended recognition of this fact. 


body of tangible wealth with an easily ascer- 
tainable market value, the group in control of 
a large modern corporation is astride an or- 
ganism which has little value except as it con- 
tinues to function, and for which there is no 
ready market. Thus, side by side, these two 
forms of wealth exist: on the one hand passive 
wealth — liquid, impersonal and involving no 
responsibility, passing from hand to hand and 
constantly appraised in the market place; and 
on the other hand, active wealth — ^great, func- 
tioning organisms dependent for their lives 
on their security holders, their workers and 
consumers, but most of all on their main- 
spring— “control.” The two forms of wealth 
are not different aspects of the same thing, 
but are essentially and functionally distinct. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Again, to Adam Smith, private enterprise 
meant an individual or few partners actively 
engaged and relying in large part on their 
own labor or their immediate direction. To- 
day we have tens and hundreds of thousands 
of owners, of workers and of consumers com- 
bined in single enterprises. These great asso- 
ciations are so different from the small, pri- 
vately owned enterprises of the past as to 
make the concept of private enterprise an in- 
effective instrument of analysis. It must be 
replaced with the concept of corporate enter- 
prise, enterprise which is the organized ac- 
tivity of vast bodies of individuals, workers, 
consumers and suppliers of capital, under the 
leadership of the dictators of industry, “con- 
trol.” 

INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 

As private enterprise disappears with in- 
creasing size, so also does individual initiative. 
The idea that an army operates on the basis 
of “rugged individualism” would be ludi- 
crous. Equally so is the same idea with respect 
to the modern corporation. Group activity, the 
coordinating of the different steps in produc- 
tion, the extreme division of labor in large 
scale enterprise necessarily imply not individ- 
ualism but cooperation and the acceptance of 
authority almost to the point of autocracy. 
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Only to the extent that any worker seeks ad- 
vancement within an organization is there 
room fur individual initiative — an initiative 
which can be exercised only within the nar- 
row range of function he is called on to per- 
form. At the very pinnacle of the hierarchy 
of organization in a great corporation, there 
alone, can individual initiative have a measure 
of free play. Yet even there a limit is set by 
the willingness and ability of subordinates to 
carry out the will of their superiors. In mod- 
ern industry, individual liberty is necessarily 
curbed. 

THE PROFIT MOTIVE 

Even the motivation of individual activity 
has changed its aspect. For Adam Smith and 
his followers, it was possible to abstract one 
motive, the desire for personal profit, from all 
the motives driving men to action and to 
make this the key to man’s economic activity. 
They could conclude that, where true private 
enterprise existed, personal profit was an ef- 
fective and socially beneficent motivating 
force. Yet we have already seen how the profit 
motive has become distorted in the modern 
corporation. To the extent that profits induce 
the risking of capital by investors, they play 
their customary role. But if the courts, fol- 
lowing the traditional logic of property, seek 
to insure that all profits reach or be held for 
the security owners, they prevent profits from 
reaching the very group of men whose action 
is most important to the efficient conduct of 
enterprise. Only as profits are diverted into 
the pockets of control do they, in a measure, 
perform their second function. 

Nor is it clear that even if surplus profits 
were held out as an incentive to control they 
would be as effective an instrument as the 
logic of profits assumes. Presumably the moti- 
vating influence of any such huge surplus prof- 
its as a modern corporation might be made to 
produce would be subject to diminishing re- 
turns. Certainly it is doubtful if the prospect of 
a second million dollars of income (and the 
surplus profits might often amount to much 
larger sums) would induce activity equal to 
that induced by the prospect of the first mil- 


lion or even the first hundred thousand. Prof- 
its in such terms bear little relation to those 
envisaged by earlier writers. 

Just what motives are effective today, in so 
far as control is concerned, must be a matter 
of conjecture. But it is probable that more 
could be learned regarding them by studying 
the motives of an Alexander the Great, seek- 
ing new worlds to conquer, than by consider- 
ing the motives of a petty tradesman of the 
days of Adam Smith. 

COMPETITION 

Finally, when Adam Smith championed 
competition as the great regulator of industry, 
he had in mind units so small that fixed capi- 
tal and overhead costs played a role so insig- 
nificant that costs were in large measure 
determinate and so numerous that no single 
unit held an important position in the market. 
Today competition in markets dominated by 
a few great enterprises has come to be more 
often either cut-throat and destructive or so 
inactive as to make monopoly oi> duopoly 
conditions prevail. Competition between a 
small number of units each involving an or- 
ganization so complex that costs have become 
indeterminate docs not satisfy the condition 
assumed by earlier economists, nor docs it ap- 
pear likely to be as effective a regulator of in- 
dustry and of profits as they had assumed. 

In each of the situations to which these fun- 
damental concepts refer, the Modern Corpora- 
tion has wrought such a change as to make 
the concepts inapplicable.'* New concepts 
must be forged and a new picture of economic 
relationships created. It is with this in mind 
that . . . the modern corporation was posed 
as a major social institution; and its develop- 
ment was envisaged in terms of revolution. 

^ It is frequently suggested that economic ac- 
tivity has become vastly more complex under 
modern conditions. Yet it is strange that the con- 
centration of the bulk of industry into a few 
large units has not simplified rather than com- 
plicated the economic process. It is worth sug- 
gesting that the apparent complexity may arise 
in part from the effort to analyze the process in 
terms of concepts which no longer apply. 
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70 • The Shift to Impersonal Relationships 

There was a time when the boss and owner of an individually owned business or plant 
knew most of his employees by name, knew their families, talked with them personally. 
As corporate organizations of various sizes have become the rule in many parts of our 
business and industrial life, tlie social distance between any employee and the person 
or group that makes the decisions about work, wages, and conditions of employment has 
widened. And the relationship between employer and employed has been correspond- 
ingly depersonalized. Persons have become personnel. 

• True, the industrial worker now tyjiically belongs to a union which speaks for him 
in many of the personnel decisions of tlie company. But here again, in the larger unions 
at least, the social distance between top and bottom is great, and the relationship betw^een 
union member and union leader tends to be depersonalized also. 

As state and federal governments have assumed more and more of the control 
functions of local governincnls, tluTC has been a corresponding depersonalization of rela- 
tionships between citizen and the political management groun. 

What docs this general shift from personal to impersonal relationships in tlie lives 
of nearly every individual mean for tJic health and sell-esteem of the individual and for 
the health and vigor of the society? These are the questions raised by Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States during World War I and, before that, professor of govern- 
ment at Princeton. 


w. have come upon a very dillercnt age 
from any that preceded us. We have come 
upon an age when wc do not do Lmsiness in 
the way in which wc used to do ousiness — 
when we do not carry on any of the opera- 
tions of manufacture, sale, transportation, or 
communication as men used to carry them on. 
There is a sense in which in our day the in< 
dividual has been submerged. In most parts 
of our country men work, not for theniselvcs, 
not as partners in the old way in which they 
used to work, but generally as employees— in 
a higher or lower grade — of great corpora- 
tions. There was a time when corporations 
played a very minor part in our business af- 
fairs, but now they play the chief part, and 
most men are the servants of corporations. 


You know what happens when you arc the 
servant of a corporation. You have in no in- 
stance access to the men who are really deter- 
mining the policy of the corporation. If the 
corporation is doing the things that it ought 
not to do, you really have no voice in the 
matter and must obey the orders, and you 
have oftentimes with deep mortification to co- 
operate in the doing of things which you 
know arc against the public interest. Your in- 
dividuality is swallowed up in the individ- 
uality and purpose of a great organization. 

It is true that, while most men are thus sub- 
nr.crgcd in the corporation, a few, a very few, 
are exalted to a power which as individuals 
they could never have wielded. Through the 
great organizations of which they are the 


[From Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom, copyright 1913 by Doubleday and Co., pp. 

5-7. Reprinted by permission.] 
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heads, a few are enabled to play a part unpre- 
cedented by anything in history in the control 
of the business operations of the country and 
in the determination of the happiness of great 
numbers of people. 

Yesterday, and ever since history began, 
men were related to one another as individ- 
uals. To be sure there were the family, the 
Church, and the State, institutions which as- 
sociated men in certain wide circles of rela- 


tionship. But in the ordinary concerns of life, 
in the ordinary work, in the daily round, men 
dealt freely and directly with one another. To- 
day, the everyday relationships of men arc 
largely with great impersonal concerns, with 
organizations, not with other individual 
men. 

Now this is nothing short of a new social 
age, a new era of. human relationships, a new 
stage-setting for the drama of life. 


71 • Have We Taken the Wrong Road? 


The next four readings probe a major area of decision confronting the American people 
—and, indeed, the people of all industrialized nations. The issues can be put in various 
ways— each way reflecting in some measure a point of view toward the desirable resolu- 
tion of the issues. Since our purpose here is to open debate and discussion, not to fore- 
close the issues, several ways of stating them are in order. 

Prices of products were once controlled in large measure by competition^of these 
products in a free market. No group decided finally how much of any product would 
be produced or how the producers of various products would be differentially rewarded. 
These determinations were made through processes of competition in a free market. 
When too much of any good was produced, prices fell, and the volume of this good 
offered for sale was thus reduced. Capital sought other, more profitable channels of invest- 
ment; inefficient producers were driven out of the market. Through the mechanisms of 
the free market, conditions of optimum profit and productivity were maintained auto- 
matically, impersonally, without over-all human planning. Government, in this view of 
economic enterprise, was not to interfere in the determination of how much of a product 
would be produced or of how various producers would be rewarded economically. The 
function of government was to intervene only to protect property and to maintain the 
conditions of the free market. 

Over the last years, the free market has been eroded by many forces. Some of 
these have stemmed from within business and industry— the growth of a few large cor- 
porations in any area of productive enterprise, the freezing out and merger of small com- 
petitors, the substitution of administered prices for competitively determined prices, the 
curbing of competition through monopolistic and quasi-monopolistic practices, etc. 

Other forces have stemmed from the organization of labor. In the classic view, 
labor was a commodity, the price (wages) of which was determined competitively in 

[From Friedrich A. Hayek, Tie Road to Serfdom, copyright 1944 by the University of 
Chicago, pp. 36-37, 39-47. Used by permission of the University of Chicago Press.] 
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the free labor market. Laboring men refused to have their labor treated as a commodity. 
They organized and increasingly insisted on determining wages and other conditions of 
work by bargaining rather than by free-market operations. This has introduced another 
rigidity into the free-market system. 

Still other forces stemmed from government, stimulated in part by demands of 
national welfare and security in defense and war, in part by the pressure of special- 
interest groups for the legal protection of their rights and privileges in economic affairs. 
Protective tariffs, subsidies, minimum wages and prices, plans to produce strategic 
materials and to direct production from one channel to another, actual governmental 
operation of productive enterprises, represent some of the ways in which government 
has tampered with the operations of the free market. 

* The result has been that the principle of automatic adjustment through competition 
in the free market is no longer the rule by which the pattern of investment production, 
prices, and wages is determined. In many areas of our economic life, "planning” of some 
sort has replaced free-market operations. 

The issues raised by this condition can be stated in many ways. Should free com- 
petitive enterprise be restored and the restrictions on freedom and competition reduced, 
whether they stem from corporate enterprises, labor unions, or government? Can and 
should planning replace automatic adjustment in the over-all determination of the pattern 
of investment production, prices, and wages, as it already has done in part? If so, who 
should do the planning? And how should the planners be controlled? How closely are 
our traditional democratic freedoms tied up with the freedom of economic enterprise 
and with the principle of automatic adjustment as a way of controlling economic aflEairs? 
Can humanitarian objectives and social justice be attained under a system of economic 
individualism, of free and competitive private enterprise? 

Certainly this whole area of issues and conflicting beliefs represents a major area 
of decision for the American people. And part of the decision is to determine how far 
the economic trends of recent years are reversible, how much our drift away from eco- 
nomic individualism is inevitable, what the live options open to us at present actually are. 

Friedrich A. Hayek, an Austrian economist now living in England, admits our 
recent drift away from free competitive private enterprise. But he insists that this drift 
is reversible. Moreover, he sees no permanent, tenable halfway point between complete 
reliance upon automatic adjustment as a principle of economic control and complete 
totalitarian state planning in which ^*11 of our classic freedoms are curbed and ultimately 
destroyed. 


liberal argument is in favor of making 
the best possible use of the forces of competi- 
tion as a means of co-ordinating human ef- 
forts, not an argument for leaving things just 
as they arc. It is based on the conviction that, 


where effective competition can be created, it 
is a better way of guiding individual efforts 
than any other. It docs not deny, but even 
emphasizes, that, in order that competition 
should work beneficially, a carefully thought- 
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out legal framework is required and that 
neither the existing nor the past legal rules 
are free from grave defects. Nor does it deny 
that, where it is impossible to create the con- 
ditions necessary to make competition effec- 
tive, we must resort to other methods of guid- 
ing economic activity. Economic liberalism is 
opposed, however, to competition’s being sup- 
planted by inferior methods of co-ordinating 
individual efforts. And it regards competition 
as superior not only because it is in most cir- 
cumstances the most efficient method known 
but even more because it is the only method 
by which our activities can be adjusted to each 
other without coercive or arbitrary interven- 
tion of authority. Indeed, one of the main ar- 
guments in favor of competition is that it dis- 
penses with the need for “conscious social 
control” and that it gives the individuals a 
chance to decide whether the prospects of a 
particular occupation are sufficient to com- 
pensate for the disadvantages and risks con- 
nected with it. 

• « • 

It is necessary in the first instance that the 
parties in the market should be free to sell 
and buy at any price at which they can find a 
partner to the transaction and that anybody 
should be free to produce, sell, and buy any- 
thing that may be produced or sold at all. 
And it is essential that the entry into the dif- 
ferent trades should be open to all on equal 
terms and that the law should not tolerate 
any attempts by individuals or groups to re- 
strict this entry by open or concealed force. 
Any attempt to control prices or quantities of 
particular commodities deprives competition 
of its power of bringing about an effective 
co-ordination of individual efforts, because 
price changes then cease to register all the 
relevant changes in circumstances and no 
longer provide a reliable guide for the indi- 
vidual’s actions. 

• • • 

The task of creatine: a suitable framework 
for the beneficial working of competition 
had, however, not yet been carried very far 
when states everywhere turned from it to that 
of supplanting competition by a different and 


irreconcilable principle. The question was no 
longer one of making competition work and 
of supplementing it but of displacing it alto- 
gether. 

• • • 

Yet, though all the changes we are observ- 
ing tend in the direction of a comprehensive 
central direction of economic activity, the uni- 
versal struggle against competition promises 
to produce in the first instance something in 
many respects even worse, a state of affairs 
which can satisfy neither planners nor lib- 
erals: a sort of syndicalist or “corporative” or- 
ganization of industry, in which competition 
is more or less suppressed but planning is left 
in the hantis of the independent monopolies 
of the separate industries. This is the inevita- 
ble first result of a situation in which the peo- 
ple are united in their hostility to competition 
but agree on little else. By destroying com- 
petition in industry after industry, this policy 
puts the consumer at the mercy of the joint 
monopolist action of capitalists and workers 
in the best organized industries. Yet, al- 
though this is a state of affairs whifli in wide 
fields has already existed for some time, and 
although much of the muddled (and most of 
the iijterested) agitation for planning aims at 
it, it is not a state which is likely to persist or 
can be rationally justified. Such independent 
planning by industrial monopolies would, in 
fact, produce effects opposite to those at 
which the argument for planning aims. Once 
this stage is reached, the only alternative to a 
return to competition is the control of the 
monopolies by the state — a control which, if 
it is to be made effective, must become pro- 
gressively more complete and more detailed. 
It is this stage we arc rapidly approaching. 

The idea of complete centralization of the 
direction of economic activity still appalls 
most people, not only because of the stupen- 
dous difficulty of the task, but even more be- 
cause of the horror inspired by the idea of 
everything being directed from a single cen- 
ter. If we arc, nevertheless, rapidly moving 
toward such a state, this is largely because 
most people still believe that it must be pos- 
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sible to find some middle way between “atom- 
istic” competition and central direction. 
Nothing, indeed, seems at first more plausi- 
ble, or is more likely to appeal to reasonable 
people, than the idea that our goal must be 
neither the extreme decentralization of free 
competition nor the complete centralization 
of a single plan but some judicious mixture 
of the two methods. Yet mere common sense 
proves a treacherous guide in this field. 

• • • 

It is a revealing fact that few planners are 
/:ontent to say that central planning is desir- 
able. Most of them affirm that we can no 
longer choose but are compelled by circum- 
stances beyond our control to substitute plan- 
ning for competition. The myth is deliber- 
ately cultivated that wc are embarking on the 
new course not out of free will but because 
competition is spontaneously eliminated by 
technological changes which we neither can 
reverse nor should wish to prevent. This ar- 
gument is rarely developed at any length — it 
is one of the assertions taken over by one 
writer from another until, by mere iteration, 
it has come to be accepted as an established 
fact. It is, nevertheless, devoid of foundation. 
The tendency toward monopoly and plan- 
ning is not the result of any “objective facts” 
beyond our control but the product of opin- 
ions fostered and propagated for half a cen- 
tury until they have come to dominate all our 
policy. 

Of the various arguments employed to 
demonstrate the inevitability of planning, the 
one most frequently heard is that technologi- 
cal changes have made competition impos- 
sible in a constantly increasing number of 
fields and that the only choice left to us is 
between control of production by private mo- 
nopolies and direction by the government. 

The historical fact of the progressive 
growth of monopoly during the last fifty 
years and the increasing restriction of the 
field in which competition rules is, of course, 
not disputed— although the extent of the phe- 
nomenon is often greatly exaggerated. The 


important question is whether this develop- 
ment is a necessary consequence of the ad- 
vance of technology or whether it is simply 
the result of the policies pursued in most 
countries. 

• • • 

Anyone who has observed how aspiring 
monopolists regularly seek and frequently ob- 
tain the assistance of the power of the state to 
make their control effective can have little 
doubt that there is nothing inevitable about 
this development. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by 
the historical order in which the decline of 
competition and the growth of monopoly 
manifested themselves in different countries. 
If they were the result of technological devel- 
opments or a necessary pioduct of the evolu- 
tion of “capitalism,” we should expect them 
to appear first in the countries with the most 
advanced economic system. In fact, they ap- 
peared first during the last third of the nine- 
teenth century in what were then compara- 
tively young industrial countries, the United 
States and Germany. In the latter country 
especially, which came to be regarded as the 
model country typifying the necessary evolu- 
tion of capitalism, the growth of cartels and 
syndicates has since 1878 been systematically 
fostered by deliberate policy. Not only the in- 
strument of protection but direct induce- 
ments and ultimately compulsion were used 
by the governments to further the creation 
of monopolies for the regulation of prices and 
sales. 

• • • 

How little there was of inevitability in all 
this, and how much is the result of deliberate 
policy, becomes clear when we consider the 
position in England until 1931 and the devel- 
opment since that year in which Great Brit- 
ain also embarked upon a policy of general 
protection. It is only a dozen years since, ex- 
cept for a few industries which had obtained 
protection earlier, British industry was on the 
whole as competitive as, perhaps, at any time 
in its history. And, although during the 1920’s 
it suffered severely from incompatible poli- 
cies followed with regard to wages and to 
money, at least the years up to 1929 compare 
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with regard to employment and general ac- 
tivity not unfavorably with the 1930’s. It is only 
since the transition to protection and the gen- 
eral change in British economic policy accom- 
panying it that the growth of monopolies has 
proceeded at an amazing rate and has trans- 
formed British industry to an extent the pub- 
lic has scarcely yet realized. To argue that this 
development has anything to do with the 


technological progress during this period, that 
technological necessities which in Germany 
operated in the 1880's and 1890’s made them- 
selves felt here in the 1930’s, is not much less 
absurd than the claim, implied in a statement 
of Mussolini, that Italy had to abolish indi- 
vidual freedom before other European people 
because its civilization had marched so far in 
advance of the rest. 


72 • Is the Trend Away from Lalssez Faire Ineoltable? 


The theory of laissez faire was described in the introduction to the preceding selection 
in terms of a theory of automatic adjustment in the control of economic affairs. This theory 
gave government only a limited role, economically, in maintaining the conditions of free 
competition and in preserving civil order and the rights of property. Yet no government 
in any industrialized nation, including our own, has maintained this role. Inoreasingly, 
governments have intervened in controlling economic practices, in seeking to plan the 
patterns of our economic life. 

Carl L. Becker, late professor of history at Cornell University, considered this trend 
inevitable under the conditions of social and economic interdependence produced by 
technological change. “Social democracy,” as he named the policies promoted under our 
own “New Deal” governments of the 193ffs and 1940's, is, he believed, only an extension 
of earlier developments in America and a democratic alternative to the policies of fascism 
and communism, adopted in other industrial countries. Readers should assess Becker s 
assumptions of historic inevitability against the counterassumptions made by Hayek in 
the preceding selection. 


Ihe liberal-democratic revolution . • . was 
directed against those forms of government 
in which political power was excessive, con- 
centrated, and arbitrary. For this reason it 
proceeded on the assumption that a proper 
system would provide for a minimum of gov- 
ernmental authority and a maximum of indi- 
vidual liberty. The liberties that could be de- 


manded with the most assurance and denied 
with the least grace were the liberties of per- 
son and opinion — freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech and of the press, freedom from 
arbitrary government, freedom from the in- 
sane brutalities practiced in the civil and ec- 
clesiastical administration of justice and the 
punishment of crimes. These were the free- 


[From Carl L. Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life, by per- 
mission of the publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1945 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 

and the University of Michigan.] 
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doms that all men could understand and from 
which all could benefit. There was, however, 
another freedom, less stressed by philosophers 
and less important for purposes of revolution- 
ary propaganda, which became an essential 
part of the revolutionary program. This was 
the right of private economic enterprise. 

• * • 

For describing the economic theory thus 
formulated the words “laissez-faire” came 
into common use. The laissez-faire theory 
(which might be rendered the “let-alone” or 
“hands-off” theory) was primarily an eco- 
nomic theory, but by implication a political 
theory as well. In respect to politics, it main- 
tained that the government should confine its 
activities to the preservation of life and prop- 
erty, the enforcement of private contracts, the 
maintenance of civil order, and the protection 
of the country against foreign aggression. In 
respect to economics it maintained that the 
individual should be free to choose his own 
profession or business and to enter into pri- 
vate contracts for the acquisition and disposal 
of property and for the purchase and sale of 
personal services. As an economic as well as a 
political philosophy it rested on the current 
doctrine of natural law. It assumed that the 
best results would be obtained for the life of 
the community if men were left as free as 
possible to follow their natural instincts and 
aptitudes. The free play of individual ini- 
tiative, stimulated by the natural acquisitive 
instinct, would result in the maximum pro- 
duction of wealth, and the natural competi- 
tive instinct, operating through the law of 
supply and demand and the resulting price 
system, would result in as equitable a dis- 
tribution of wealth as the natural capacities of 
men would permit. 

It is now obvious that the laissez-faire the- 
ory was scarcely more than a rationalization of 
the economic interests of middle-class busi- 
ness men and promoters, and that it had lit- 
tle to commend it from the po\nt of view of 
the working masses and their interests. But 
that ominous fact was long obscured because 
the theory was formulated in terms of the 
magic word “liberty.” The average humane 


middle-class man, whether a business man 
and an employer of labor or not, could easily 
accept freedom of economic enterprise along 
with all the other great freedoms, since it so 
happily enabled him to reconcile his selfish 
with his altruistic instincts and relieved him 
of responsibility for his unfortunate brother 
man by assuring him that he could best serve 
God and his neighbor by doing as he pleased. 
“Private profit a public advantage” — such 
was the succinct formula that enabled so 
many men of intelligence and good will to 
entertain the comfortable belief that the pur- 
suit of individual interest would result auto- 
matically in a harmony of interests, so that if 
every man looked out fur himself without re- 
gard to others the devil would after all not 
take the hind-most, because something not 
himself, God or Nature, would do whatever 
else was necessary for righteousness. 

In the nineteenth century, in those coun- 
tries where liberal-democratic governments 
were established, the laissez-faire doctrine 
was widely accepted and more or less applied 
in practice. In no country was the theory 
more commonly accepted or more fully ap- 
plied than in the United States; in no country 
were the conditions such as to make the vir- 
tues of the system more apparent or its evils 
less disastrous. For the average man in all 
countries, and perhaps especially in the 
United States, the refinements of the theory 
were neither understood nor regarded as im- 
portant; it was enough to know that govern- 
ment should never “meddle in business.” 
This idea became so firmly entrenched that 
to this day it is the settled conviction of many, 
perhaps most, business men in the United 
States; and they believe sincerely that in so 
far as government does now regulate private 
business enterprise it has departed from some 
earlier and happier time whei\ government 
did not meddle, and private enterprise was 
perfectly free. 

But we are now living in the second great 
epoch of discovery and invention. Since the 
seventeenth century the discovery of steam 
power, gas, electricity, and radiation has made 
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possible all of those powerful machines, tools, 
gadgets, and instruments of precision that 
elicit our wonder and our admiration. The 
result has been the new technology, which, 
by giving men unprecedented control over 
material things, has transformed the rela- 
tively simple agricultural societies of the 
eighteenth century into societies far more 
complex, impersonal, and highly integrated 
than anything the prophets of liberal democ- 
racy could have imagined — into those mech- 
anized Leviathans which Thomas Jefferson, 
at least, would have regarded as unreal, fan- 
tastic, and entirely unsuited to the realization 
of liberty and equality as he understood these 
terms. 

At all events, in these complex and highly 
integrated societies the theory of laissez-faire 
— according to which government would not 
meddle in business, and the production and 
distribution of wealth would be effected by 
free competition and the flexible response of 
the price of goods and of labor to the natural 
law of supply and demand — proved quite in- 
adequate. On the contrary, in every country 
in which the new technology was adopted, 
and more or less in the measure that it was 
developed, there appeared a disturbing para- 
dox — ^a paradox indicated by Henry George 
in the title of his famous book. Progress and 
Poverty. The paradox was this: that whereas 
the system of private economic enterprise, 
employing the new technology, was capable 
of an enormous increase in the production of 
wealth, it proved incapable of making an 
equitable distribution of it. Progress in the 
production of wealth marched side by side 
with widespread poverty; in countries capable 
of producing plenty, millions were destitute. 

The most general result of this situation, as 
it has developed during the last hundred 
years, has been to demonstrate with increas- 
ing clarity that the laissez-faire theory was 
based on false or at least inadequate assump- 
tions and could not be realized in practice in 
any industrialized country without disastrous 
social consequences. In every industrialized 
democratic country it has been found neces- 
sary, in order to correct the manifest evils of 
private economic enterprise, for the govern- 


ment to “meddle in business” more and more; 
and this meddling has been commonly justi- 
fied on the assumption that the proper func- 
tion of government, so far from being con- 
fined to the preservation of life and property, 
the enforcement of contracts, and the main- 
tenance of civil order, is to do whatever may 
be necessary to provide reasonably decent con- 
ditions of living fojr the people as a whole. 

• • * 

The trend towards what I have called So- 
cial Democracy appeared first in England, the 
first country to become industrialized by ap 
plying the new technology. In England the 
abandonment of the old mercantile system is 
commonly said to have been completed by 
the repeal of the Corn Laws in lcS46; but it is 
significant that more than a decade before the 
laissez-faire theory was thus officially ac- 
cepted, the evils of the system, as exhibited in 
the cotton mills, were already so ghastly that 
it was found necessary to restrict freedom of 
contract in the employment of children. The 
first of the so-called “factory acts,” passed in 
1833, prohibited the employment in factories 
of children under nine years of age, limited 
the^iours of labor for children between nine 
and thirteen to forty-eight hours a week, .and 
of children between thirteen and eighteen to 
sixty-nine hours a week! Since this was an 
improvement, we can imagine what the origi- 
nal situation must have been. 

But the main point is that this was the first 
of the “factory acts”; and since that time the 
British Parliament has passed an increasing 
number of laws placing restraints on private 
economic enterprise, all designed to provide a 
greater degree of equality of possessions and 
of opportunities between the rich and the 
poor. Similar legislation for a similar purpose 
has been enacted in all democratic industrial- 
ized countries. Such legislation has been com- 
monly called "social legislation,” or “social 
reform”; its purpose has been to achieve so- 
cial as well as political democracy; and it has 
been justified, tacitly if not explicitly, on the 
assumption that it is a proper function of 
government to regulate private economic en- 
terprise in so far as may be necessary to aid 
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the less fortunate classes of society at the ex- 
pense of the more fortunate classes. 

To this general rule the United States is no 
exception. I have said that in no country was 
the theory of laissez-faire more commonly ac- 
cepted or more generally applied in practice 
than in the United States, and so far as the 
regulation of particular business enterprises is 
concerned this is true enough. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the people of the 
United States have ever really doubted that 
it is a proper function of government to pro- 
mote the general welfare. Although Amer- 
itans have commonly believed that govern- 
ment should never meddle in business, no 
class of Americans, so far as I know, has ever 
objected (such is the inconsistency of the 
human mind) to any amount of governmen- 
tal meddling if it appeared to benefit that 
particular class. Since 1815 the Federal Gov- 
ernment has regularly enacted tariff laws os- 
tensibly designed to protect infant industries, 
maintain a high standard of living for labor, 
and sustain the price of agricultural products. 
The Federal Government has constructed 
highways, has given public lands to railroads, 
and subsidies to steamship companies. Mil- 
lions of acres of public land have been set 
aside as an endowment for schools and uni- 
versities, and most states have maintained at 
public expense free schools mainly for the 
benefit of the poorer classes. In 1862 the Fed- 
eral Government passed the Homestead Act, 
which permitted any head of a family or citi- 
zen twenty-one years of age to acquire one 
hundred and sixty acres of public land virtu- 
ally free of cost if he would live on that land 
for five years. Few people notice the little 
vans that run about the streets collecting mail, 
but they are parts of one of the largest busi- 
ness enterprises in the country — a business en- 
terprise owned and operated with exceptional 
efficiency by the Federal Government. No 
one thinks that the United States Post Office 
is a menace to private economic enterprise; 
and if the government had built, owned, and 
operated railroads and telegraph lines from 
the beginning no one would now think that 
it was meddling in business. 

All these measures and activities were in 


contravention of the theory of laissez-faire. 
All were based on the assumption that it is a 
proper function of government to limit the 
individual initiative of some people and to 
assist the initiative of others. All were based 
on the assumption that it is a proper function 
of government to do what the Federal Con- 
stitution was designed to do — “to promote the 
general welfare.” 

Nevertheless, the regulation of particular 
enterprises, which is what Americans com- 
monly think of as government meddling in 
business, began in the United States at a com- 
paratively late date. In the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century farmers complained 
that the railroads were charging them exces- 
sive or discriminatory rates for transporting 
farm products. In 1873 certain Western stares 
passed laws regulating freight rates, and the 
courts sustained these laws on the ground 
that “the State must be permitted to pass 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for promoting the general welfare of the 
people.” 

This decision may be taken as the official 
denial, casual as it may have been, of the 
theory of laissez-faire and the doctrine that 
government must never meddle in business. 
At all events, from that time to the present 
many laws have been passed, by the Federal 
and by the state governments, placing re- 
straints of one sort or another on the activi- 
ties of business corporations, all designed to 
protect the people against the evil effects of 
private economic enterprise. Many people 
profess to believe that the so-called New Deal 
of the present administration is something 
brand new and revolutionary — a complete re- 
versal of our traditional custom, something 
that denies in theory and tends to destroy in 
practice the American system of free eco- 
nomic enterprise. In fact it was nothing new, 
but merely a revival and an extension of 
measures for social reform that Theodore 
Roosevelt called the “Square Deal” and 
Woodrow Wilson called the “New Free- 
dom.” Particular measures of the New Deal 
may have been well or ill designed to effect 
the end desired; but the New Deal itself was 
in harmony, both in theory and. in practice, 
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with the long-established American tradition 
that the state “must be permitted to pass such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary for 
promoting the general welfare of the people.” 

It is, then, an obvious historical fact that 
during the last hundred years there has been, 
in every democratic industrialized country, 
including the United States, an increasing 
amount of governmental regulation of pri- 
vate economic enterprise. The object of such 
regulation has been to correct the manifest 
evils of free competition by bringing about a 
greater degree of equality of possessions and 
of opportunity for the mass of the people. 
The method by which it has been effected has 
been the method of discussion, compromise, 
and legislation by the democratic procedure. 
This regulation of economic life by the demo* 
cratic governments is the form of collectivism 
or managed economy that I have called So- 
cial Democracy. It rests on the assumption 
that it is desirable to preserve the capitalist 
system of private enterprise, and that the evils 
of this system can be sufficiently corrected by 
the democratic method of procedure. 

Nevertheless, during the last hundred years 
there have been many who have denied this 
assumption, who have asserted on the con- 
trary that the capitalist system of free enter- 
prise for private profit is itself the chief cause 
of social injustice, and that accordingly all 
attempts to correct the evils of the system 
while preserving the system are bound to fail 
in the end. Other forms of collectivism or 
managed economy have therefore been pro- 
posed or adopted. These are known as Social- 
ism, Communism, and Fascism. 

• • • 

These are the four forms of collectivism or 
managed economy that have emerged during 
the last one hundred vears. They are alike in 
one respect only: they all reflect the trend in 
all modern industrialized societies towards a 
greater degree of governmental regulation of 
the economic life of tlie community. In other 
respects they differ more or less radically. 
What are the essentia) differences.? 

We can make the essential differences clear 
by defining briefly the traditional democratic 


liberties and then asking what part of these 
liberties the four forms of collectivism require 
us to give up. The traditional democratic lib- 
erties can be briefly defined under three 
heads. First, intellectual liberties — ^freedom of 
speech and of the press, of religion, of learn- 
ing and teaching. Second, political liberties — 
free discussion of public affairs, free election 
by the people of government officials, and the 
enactment of such laws as the elected repre- 
sentatives can agree upon and the people will 
support. Third, economic liberties—thc right 
of private property and of private economic 
enterprise for private profit. Social Democ- 
racy asks us to give up none of these liberties, 
but only to submit to such governmental reg- 
ulation of private economic enterprise as may 
be necessary to correct its evils and secure a 
reasonable degree of equality of possessions 
and of opportunities for the mass of the peo- 
ple. Socialism asks us to give up permanently 
the right of private economic enterprise for 
private profit, but assures us that none of the 
other liberties need ever be surrendered. 
Communism asks us to give up permanently 
the right of private economic enterprise for 
private profit and the intellectual and politi- 
cal liberties as well for the time being, but 
allows us to hope that the one-man and one- 
party dictatorship will at some uncertain fu- 
ture time find it expedient to restore them to 
us. Fascism asks us to give up all of our lib- 
erties forever and to trust to the one-man and 
one-party dictatorship to think and to act for 
us better than we can think and act for our- 
selves. 

Which of these four forms of collectivism 
or managed economy do we want.? No doubt 
the great majority of the people in the United 
States would reply: “We do not want any 
form of collectivism at all.” In most cases I 
think the reply would be instinctive, inspired 
by aversion to the word “collectivism” more 
than by the thing itself. But there is really no 
use in saying we do not want any form of 
collectivism or managed economy, in the 
sense that I am using these words — no use, 
that is, in saying we do not want any sort of 
governmental regulation of private economic 
enterprise. We already have a good deal of it; 
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and it is about as certain as anything can be 
that we shall have more. To say that we do 
not want any form of governmental regula- 
tion of economic life is like saying that we 
should be better off without Diesel engines, 
automobiles, airplanes, and broadcasting sta- 
tions. Maybe we should. But we have these 
things, we cannot get rid of them by wish- 
ing, and while we can adjust our lives to 
them in one way or another, it is mere folly 
to suppose that we can refuse to adjust our 
lives to them in any w'ay whatever. 

When I was a boy there was almost un- 
brnited individual initiative and free private 
enterprise in driving on the highway. The 
only rules of the road were two: if you met 
anyone driving in the opposite direction, you 
turned to the right; if you wished to pass 
anyone driving in the same direction, you 
turned to the left. Now the rules of the road 
arc many and complicated. Traffic lights and 
traffic cops, signs to slow down or to stop, 


arrows indicating which streets arc one-way 
streets and in which direction the one way is 
— these are obvious indications that individ- 
ual initiative and free private enterprise in 
driving on the streets and highways have 
been subjected to a great deal cf governmen- 
tal regulation. No one in his senses thinks 
that such regulations, or some regulations of 
a similar nature, are not necessary. But this is 
only one instance of the general fact that the 
complex nature and the rapid tempo of tech- 
nological society have made the trend to- 
wards governmental regulation of economic 
and social life necessary and therefore inevi- 
table. We cannot reverse that trend, but we 
can, by taking thought, determine within 
limits the nature and extent of such regula- 
tion. We can choose whether we will have the 
kind of governmental regulation that I have 
called Social Democracy rather than the kinds 
I have called Socialism, Communism, and 
Fascism. 


73 • Economic Indioidualism Affirmed 


Every American has been taught to prizx* his traditional human rights as an indivJ lual 
and to resent their infringement by any source of power, public or private. Yet he has 
seen widesi^read efforts to reinterpret these individual rights under conditions of inter- 
dependent group living. In some countries, these individual rights have been abrogated. 
In our own country, the individual rights of some kinds and classes of citizens have never 
been fully achieved. And from time to time limitations have been placed on the individual 
rights of these and other citizens in the name of national welfare and security. Y'et mo.st 
of us basically want to see essential individual rights maintained and extended. 

How closely is the general system of individual rights tied in with our economic 
system of private enterprise? How far does abrogation of economic individualism mean 
also the abrogation of other rights of tlie individual— civil, political, and intellectual— and 
dim the prospect for productive efficiency and progress? The National Association of 
Manufacturers believes that this whole complex of values is tied together; that the curb- 
ing of economic individualism threatens moral individualism and economic eflSciency and 
progress. This argument deserves careful consideration and criticism, both in terms of 
actual contemporary conditions and in relation to alternative points of view.. 
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The American system is one under which 
the individual remains a director of his gov- 
ernment rather than its slave. It has, there- 
fore, preserved, subject to essential regulations 
only: 

1. The right of the individual to seek the 
kind of gainful employment he chooses; 

2. The free exchange of goods and services, 
including the right of the individual to 
sell the products of his services or any of 
his possessions to any one at any time; 

3. The right of the individual to use the 
proceeds of such a sale as he may see fit 
— to invest, to save, to spend, or to give 
away, in accordance with the law and 
his own conscience; 

4. The right of the individual to own pri- 
vate property and to enjoy its use so long 
as such does not interfere with the rights 
of another to a like use of his own prop- 
erty. 

Socially, this system preserved freedom of 
opportunity for the individual to strive, to 
accumulate, and to enjoy the fruits of his 
accomplishments. Politically, it results in 
what we call a “democracy” but what really 
is a rule of limited powers granted by indi- 
viduals, through written constitutions, to state 
and federal governments. Many material ad- 
vantages have come to individuals under this 
system. But fundamental in the American 
system are the human rights which the indi- 
vidual retains while his material advantages 
arc being improved. Only under a system of 
individualism can such human rights exist. 
Under any form of collectivism, whether 
Communism, Socialism or Fascism, coercion 
is substituted for individual enterprise, force 
for voluntary cooperation. 

Under the American system, the state can- 
not be the master of its citizens. Until rc- 
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cently, there has been little if any desire on 
the part of government to assume and per- 
form the actual managerial functions of indi- 
vidual citizens engaged in private enterprise. 
The present tendency in that direction has 
become so marlced as seriously to raise the 
question of whether and to what extent gov- 
ernment shall regulate or actually manage the 
business of the nation. 

• • • 

When the government steps out of , its nor- 
mal role of umpire and intervenes in the or- 
dinary processes of production and distribu- 
tion, it either reduces individual incentive, 
individual ingenuity, and freedom of oppor- 
tunity to a minimum, or it places brakes on 
human freedom. Often it does both. 

• • • 

In the United States, the pressure of men 
accepting their opportunities constantly and 
continually revitalizes all economic activities; 
keeps the system from getting old and use- 
less. The automobile may replace the cart and 
carriage; gasoline may replace the horse; wire 
nails may replace wooden pegs; package 
foods may replace home-grown and home- 
made products. Thousands of commodities 
replace thousands of others as a constantly 
evolving system continually improves old 
products and creates new ones. 

This process of change gives the inventive 
and ingenious an opportunity to rise. It im- 
proves the standard of living of the many and 
gives vitality to the entire economic order. It 
averts a stagnant society. It is a stimulus to 
men to push up by their own intellectual 
ability. 

• • • 

The struggle of individualism through the 
centuries has been to increase the benefits of 
society both in kind and in quantity so that 


[From The American Way, a booklet in a series published by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1938, pp. 6-7, 11-12, 14-16. Reprinted by permission.] 
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an increasingly large element of the popula- 
tion may enjoy them. 

From this standpoint, the individualistic 
system represents an agency of social justice. 
As a matter of provable fact, it is, up to now, 
the only economic system which depends for 
its successful operation upon securing the 
greatest good for the greatest number in 
steadily rising measure. 

The American system, in fact, is one in 
which money — earned by an individual who 
retains the right to do with it as he sees fit — is 
constantly being reinvested for a profit. The 
products of that accumulation the individual- 


istic society must diffuse as widely as possible 
through natural means. Only in this way can 
a constantly greater number of human beings 
own commodities and benefit by the earnings 
and profits and other advantages that may 
come from such ownership. 

The ability of the consumer to buy repre- 
sents the dynamic force of the system. It en- 
courages the producer to devote himself to 
technological improvements so that he may 
place the benefits of science at the disposal of 
an increasingly large number of human be- 
ings. It thus makes it possible for individuals 
to enjoy a rising standard of living. 


74 • Economic Indwidualism Rejected 


Economic individualism lias been questioned by some thinkers in terms of its consistency 
with democratic morality and with a morality of social justice. In this view, j)roblems of 
unemployment, of individual isolation from community life, of poverty in tlie midst of 
plenty, of vsocial insecurity, are essentially problems of public morality. An economic 
system must be judged morally in tiirms of its relationship to sucli problems. Does eco- 
nomic individualism contribute, to the solution of these problems or does it thwart 
and delay it? 

Francis J. Haas, a homan Catholic bishop, believes that economic individualism 
must be indicted on the moral grounds that it both aggravates j)roblcms of social injustice 
and thwarts efforts to solv es them. It will be useful for the reader to compare carefully 
the defense of “economic individiudisnr by the National Association of Manufacturers 
with its indictment by bishop Haas. How far do both selections give the same meaning 
to "economic individualism?” Where do their meanings differ? How can wc evaluate their 
quite different assessments of the social and human effects of individualism and of tlie 
relations of individualism to democracy? 


The subject “Building Our Internal De- 
fenses” clearly implies the need of protection 
against someone or against something. But 


I shall not confine myself to the .negative 
theme of protection against dangers. I shall 
try to indicate the steps to be taken to pro- 


fFrom “Building Our Internal Defenses,” address delivered before Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Teachers, Aug. 21, 1951, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
by Most Reverend Francis J. Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids. Reprinted by permission.] 
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mote national and international well-being. 

What I shall say will fall within the limits 
of two questions. First, who or what is the 
enemy against whom or against which we 
should raise up defenses? Second, what can 
teachers do to help build these defenses? 

Let me discuss the first question first. 

I shall stay within the limits just marked 
out, and I begin by declaring that we should 
lose no time in defending ourselves against 
social injustice. Now, before we talk about 
social injustice we should agree on what we 
mean by social justice. 

To me social justice is the requirement that 
rests on every man and woman to serve the 
community in proportion to his or her abil- 
ity. If the individual’s ability to serve is less, 
his responsibility is less. If it is more, his re- 
sponsibility is more. Manifestly, in a demo- 
cratic society like our own, all are required 
to give in proportion to what has been given 
them. This is the concept of social justice I 
offer for your consideration. 

To be sure, in opposition to social justice 
we have a tremendous amount of social in- 
justice, pulling at and working against our 
democratic institutions. What is the under- 
lying philosophy of social injustice? In plain 
language, it is selfishness. True, it goes by 
other names such as Individualism. 

Now, when I declare my opposition to un- 
restrained Individualism, as I do, I do not by 
any means advocate any kind of Socialism or 
state control. I merely say that whoever pro- 
poses Individualism as a way of life, namely, 
that each person should seek for himself and 
do for himself, regardless of the effect of his 
conduct on others, is a self-promoter, pure 
and simple. Against this philosophy of living 
and doing I raise my voice in protest. 

True, the kind of Individualism I am dis- 
cussing tries to make out a case for itself. It 
says, let the strong control things, let them do 
the things that are to be done, and let them 
become as rich as they want. It goes on, if 
the strong are prosperous, their prosperity 
will somehow ooze over and flow down to 
the weak. 

But such a philosophy is totally opposed to 
our American concepts of democracy. It has, 


in the main, been the philosophy of anti- 
unionism in the past, producing frightful 
degradation in cities and farms in our coun- 
try. 

Everyone who has read history knows what 
the results of Individualism are. It is not 
necessary to go back very far in English his- 
tory for evidence. In the sixteenth century 
royal decree had abolished organization of 
laborers, and in effect told each individual 
worker to do for himself without organiza- 
tion. Arnold Toynbee writing in his Indus- 
trial Revolution in 1884 tells in touching but 
unexaggerated language what happened after 
1562. He wjrites on page 98 : 

There appears upon the scene for the first 
time the isolated individual, a figure un- 
known to mediaeval society, but who con- 
stitutes so striking a phenomenon in the 
modern world. And hence, springs up a 
new relation between the Stale and the in- 
dividual. Since the latter is no longer a 
member of a compact group, the State has 
to enter into direct connection with him. 
Thus, by the growth at once of freedom 
and of poverty, the whole status of the 
working class has been changed, and the 
problem of modern legislation came to be 
this; to discover how we can have a work- 
ing class of free men, who shall find it 
easy to obtain sustenance, in other words, 
how to combine political and material free- 
dom. 

Such is Toynbee’s lament over the “isolated” 
man, stripped by English law nearly four cen- 
turies ago, of his God-given right to associ- 
ate. If you wish a further reference on how 
the denial of this right degraded the English 
working classes, I would suggest the first- 
hand study by Sir Frederic Morton Eden 
published under the title The State of the 
Poor in 1797. But I must go on. 

Let us look at conditions in our own coun- 
try. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century we have had regularly recurring ma- 
jor depressions or “hard times.” They ranged 
in duration of some nine months in 1833-1834 
to four years in 1893 to 1897, culminating in 
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the Great Depression of 1929. This last de- 
pression, during which millions of dollars of 
work and poor relief were poured out to 
feed the unemployed, was halted only by in- 
dustrial activity induced by war preparations 
in 1938. 

Harold Moulton, President of the Board of 
Trustees of Brookings Institution, estimates 
in his volume Controlling Factors in Eco- 
nomic Development published in 1949, that 
we have had depression nearly one-third of 
all the time between 1819-1938. Whatever ex- 
planation one may offer for these terrifying 
•periods of unemployment, I subscribe to the 
well-known theory that the basic cause of de- 
pression is that the great masses of underpaid 
workers cannot buy all they need to live 
upon, and that they thereby throw others out 
of employment. Can there be any question 
that we need defenses in our country against 
the devastating evil of unemployment and 
other forms of insecurity? 

Or again, I ask you to consider the actual 
distribution of money income among our 
people. The Federal Reserve Board Bulletin 
of August, 1950, divides the entire nation into 
tenths, and shows how much of the total in- 
come goes to each tenth. In 1949 the highest 
two-tenths of our people received 45 per cent 
of all money income, and the lowest two- 
tenths received but 4 per cent. One should not 
be surprised then to be told that approxi- 
mately one-third of our fellow citizens are 
forced to go “ill fed, ill clad and ilj housed,” 

Here is social injustice working with a 
vengeance. And let it be remembered that 
social injustice is not an impersonal force 
like an earthquake or an unexpected flood. 
Social Injustice is the product of free human 
action, exerted by some men on others. A few 
years ago I received a letter from a srxrially 
minded industrialist whose name you would 
recognize at once if I were to mention it. He 
said that it grieved him to think of the pow- 
erful men in our country who \now so little 
and who care so little about their fellow 
Americans. 

I do not want to alarm you, but I must .say 
that for us and for the whole world the hour 
of reckoning is not far off. In reality it is here. 


For over a year our country with such assist- 
ance as some of the nations of the United 
Nations could give, has been fighting the 
enemy in Korea. This enemy now controls 
about one-third of the 2400 million people in 
the world, and about one-fourth of the sur- 
face of the globe. I need not tell you that the 
same enemy has, quite apart from the mil- 
lions he has liquidated, transported some 5 
millions to Siberia and to forced-labor camps. 
Nor need 1 tell you that even during the 
past year he has ruthlessly deported out of 
the single country of Hungary some 100,000 
persons. 

Now, Communism should be appraised for 
what it is. Actually Communism is a reli- 
gion, although it is anti-religious in the ex- 
treme. Douglas Hyde, the former editor of 
the Communist New Leader of London, asks, 
wherein does the appeal of Communism lie? 
He answers that the Communist argues that 
Communism is a form of service to one’s fel- 
low man. Then the Communist points to the 
frightful injustices in the world and says, 
“We will abolish them, and give every man 
a chance to live.” 

Here we have a clew, I believe, as to how 
we must proceed. Our immediate task is to 
meet force with force. The Communkst mili- 
tary must be dealt with, with might, no dif- 
ferent from the way that wc are compelled to 
deal with violent inmates in mental hospitals. 
The Communist is irresponsible in his disre- 
gard of truth, in his contempt of human dig- 
nity, and in his resort to any means to obtain 
his ends. The only course open to the free 
nations is to repel force with force. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. Even if the 
free peoples of the world succeed in subduing 
I he army of Communism by military might, 
the war will not be won. We cannot combat 
0)mmunism by force of arms alone — neces- 
sary as arms are now — unless we stamp out 
the force that produces Communism. That 
force, I hardly need to say, is at Bottom in- 
justice. 

The other day I put the question to a well- 
informed man who had escaped from Po- 
land, one of the satellite countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. My question was, how long 
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will it take to conquer the 175 Divisions 
which the Kremlin reportedly now has under 
arms? Will it take five years, or will it take 
ten years? Incidentally, this man’s own 
mother was shot dead while working in the 
field by a Soviet minion. The wretch shot her 
down in a spirit of recreation, like a hunter 
would shoot down a pheasant or a rabbit. 

The man answered my question: It may 
take as much as five years to defeat the Soviet 
armies, and it may take ten years. But impor- 
tant as that is, he said, it is not the important 
thing to be worried about. Our basic concern 
should be over Soviet ideology, he stated. 
That ideology, he went on, will simply as- 
sume a new form, even after, and even if the 
free peoples vanquish the Soviet legions. We 
should not forget that the Soviet ideology is 
at bottom born of hunger, and hunger will 
not be argued with. That he said, is the prob- 
lem. Such was this man’s answer. 

My own contention is that social justice 
which requires every person, in proportion to 
his means and influence, to hel[) promote the 
welfare of all, is alone the antidote. Can there 
be any question that social justice is the prime 
need in our country with one-third of our 
people in want? Can there be any question 
that social justice is the prime need through- 


out the world with perhaps one-half of the 
people in want? 

I come now to the second question. What 
can teachers do to build up our internal de- 
fenses? I shall try to answer this question 
briefly and in positive terms. Moreover, I am 
sure you recognize that in this brief period 
of time I can do no more than indicate some 
of the more obvious things that teachers 
might do to help establish social justice here 
and abroad. Let me begin. 

Before all, teachers should keep before 
them the magnitude of the task ahead. There* 
are now in our elementary public and private 
schools 23,686,000 young people, 6,142,000 in 
our secondary schools, and 2,700,000 in our 
colleges. They total 32.528,000 and are taught 
by 1,375,000 teachers. Surely you of the A.F. 
of L- Teachers have a challenge before you. 
But this is not the point I wish to emphasize. 

In ten years or perhaps less, the vast bulk 
of the young persons now in school will be 
grown-up men and women. Probably the 
overwhelming number of them wiM go to 
work in shops and stores and offices. Surely 
in their youth they have a right to learn of the 
evils of .Individualism, and that organization 
is necessary to offset Individualism. . . . 


75 • The Possible Consequences 
of Alternatioe International Policies 


Along with their decisions about the ordering of their economic life, Americans face 
equally grave choices with respect to the international policy of the United States. How 
shall our nation relate to other nations? Which policy of international relations best 
promises an adequate solution to the problem of a third world war, more destructive by 
far in prospect than either of the first two? What kind of world federation, if any, should 
our government and American citizens seek? And what should teachers teach young 
people about these issues? 

[From Quincy Wright, “Modern Technology and the World Order,” in William Fielding 
Ogburn (cd.), Technology and International Relations, copyright 1949 by the University of 
Chicago, pp. 186-198. Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. Footnotes 

omitted.] 
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There is, of course, no consensus among the American people, or the people of 
the world, on the answers to these questions. What we find typically is confusion and 
conflict with respect to them. Even more typically, we encounter strong resistances to 
raising them as questions in schools or elsewhere. These resistances stem either from a 
dogmatic assumption that only one loyal American answer is possible (the answer of 
the resisters) or from an emotional revulsion against facing the awful human conse- 
quences that are involved in any inadequate solution to our international problems. 

Teachers must, of course, work to overcome resistances against facing the current 
issues of international relations squarely and against studying and discussing them freely 
and objectively. Not to work in this way is to abdicate educational responsibility in an 
area in which much education is needed. Ilut teachers must themselves analyze the issues 
* wdth objectivity if they are to induce other people to do likewise. To counter dogmatism 
with dogmatism yields little desirable educative effect. 

The following selection, by Quincy Wright, one of the world s 1 wading students 
of war, offers a model of objectivity in analysis, along with a highly informed weighing 
of alternative policies for America in her international relations at the present time. Should 
America go it alone as a nation? Should she try to work for a balance of power among 
contending nations and blocs of nations? Or should she work for a federation of nations 
in which some measure of supranational law and law enforcement upon the peoples of 
the w’orld is achieved? These are the alternatives which Quincy Wright poses and 
analyzes. 


On the whole, the recent war inventions 
have tended to increase the power differential 
between great powers and lesser powers and 
to weaken the relative influence of sea power. 
Admiral Mahan’s theory of the preiiominance 
of sea power was questioned in the writings 
of Mackinder and Haushofer, who thought 
that land and air power, when based on the 
heart of the largest land mass—the Eurasian 
continent — would provide the basis for woj Id 
control. It cannot be said that Wo’-ld War II 
decided between Mahan and Mackinder. 
Rather it suggested that air power was to 
dominate war and that it dcpiended primarily 
on industrial potential and technological skill. 
Ranges became such that the heartland, rim- 
land, or other geographical character of the 
states* homeland was of lesser importance. 
Most states recognized this by organizing the 
air force on a parity with the army and the 
navy. Finally, the use of the atomic bomb, in 


bringing World War II to a sudden close, 
suggested that an offensive was possible by 
long-range aircraft carrying this weapon 
against which there was no delense but fear 
of reprisal. This situation, coupled with the 
astonishing destructiveness of the atomic 
weapon, presented war as an operation ap- 
proaching suicide for all belligerents. 

The future is susceptible of various inter- 
pretations according to the assumptions made 
about the sources of national and world opin- 
ion and policies. 

CONSEQUENCES OF POLICIES 
OF SELF-DEFENSE 

One may assume that national opinions 
flow from the tradition of the group, that 
among these preservation of the existence of 
the nation will take first place, and that the 
distrust of other nations will prevent reliance 
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on anything but national power to protect this 
basic value. With such assumptions, govern- 
ments would be expected, under the impact of 
the greater hazards to national existence de- 
veloped by the new technology, to pursue 
policies of national defense with increased 
energy and single-mindedness. Such defense 
would involve the acquisition or control of 
bases and outposts as distant from the heart 
of the nation as possible in order to provide 
watching posts for detecting sudden attacks 
from possible enemies and bases as near as 
possible to the territory of potential enemies 
for preventive action or counter-attack upon 
them. With such policies, the great powers 
might be expected to bring smaller neighbors 
within their empires or spheres of interest 
and to insist on controlling the foreign and 
military policies of such states. 

Such defense would also require secure ac- 
cess in case of war to essential raw materials 
and foodstuffs. States with predominant na- 
vies might be satisfied with bases adequate to 
control trade routes to sources of materials 
short in the national domain, but states with 
inferior navies would have an additional in- 
centive to bring adjacent satellites with needed 
raw materials into their spheres. 

Such defense has also been thought to re- 
quire the distribution of the national popula- 
tion and the plants essential for military pro- 
duction as protection against bombing, the 
placing of key industries underground, the 
initiation and maintenance of police systems 
for the control of espionage and sabotage, and 
the disciplining of the population to act on 
first warning of atomic attack. Such measures 
of preparedness might establish legal and ad- 
ministrative conditions little different from a 
perpetual state of war, and little of civil liber- 
ty or democracy might remain. All states 
might become garrison states subject to mili- 
tary order. Furthermore, since offense is the 
best defense, a good share of the national in- 
come might have to be spent in maintenance 
of vast fleets of airplanes on the alert; out- 
posts, radar equipment, naval and land forces 
adequate to protect the extended empire; and 
considerable land forces to occupy enemy ter- 
ritory and to maintain domestic order after 


the first enemy attack. It would be expected 
that, in spite of all precautions, many such at- 
tacks would get through and lay waste the 
cities. 

• • • 

Defensive precautions . . . would probably 
be interpreted in other countries as offensive 
preparations and would stimulate their defen- 
sive measures; thus the arms race might pro- 
ceed with continually accelerating speed. Lit- 
tle sense of security might develop. 

Under present conditions the United States 
and the Soviet Union have such predomi- 
nance that gradually most of the remaindei 
of the world may come under the spheres of 
one or the other. As the process develops, it 
may appear that time favors one or the other. 
Since both may anticipate eventual war, the 
one against which time is running may start 
a war of “necessary self-defense,” if in the 
meanwhile its rival, feeling that it has mark- 
edly superior techniques, has not already em- 
barked upon a “necessary preventive war.” 

Such a war may result in the elimination of 
one of the states and the establishmcfit by the 
other of a world empire over what remains 
of the world order. An empire thus estab- 
lished ,by conquest may be faced by threats of 
internal revolt requiring that it be ruled by 
force. Its measures may be interpreted by 
much of the population subject to it as oppres- 
sive, and the wielding of such vast power may 
result in corruption and weakening at the 
center. 

* • • 

The progress from a relatively stable bal- 
ance of power through periods of more in- 
tense rivalry, elimination of the smaller states, 
military invention favoring the offensive, in- 
creasing ferocity of war, bipolar power poli- 
tics, universal conquest, corruption, insurrec- 
tion, and decay has been the fate of most civi- 
lizations of the past. Such a development, in 
logic as well as in history, seems to be the ex- 
pected development of policies of self-preser- 
vation by self-help as a civilization shrinks 
through invention in communication and 
transport, as the power of the offensive in- 
creases, and as war becomes more destructive 
through military invention. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF BALANCE- 
OF-POWER POLICIES 

Another possible assumption is that preser- 
vation of the existence of the state will rank 
first in the opinion of each nation, but each 
nation will be prepared to support policies de- 
signed to obtain security, not through self- 
help alone, but through maintaining the 
equilibrium of the power system as a whole. 
Policies of certain states, notably Great Brit- 
ain, have for long periods placed maintenance 
of the balance of power on a parity with na- 
•tional defense. Such policies have depended 
for success upon the existence of many states 
and a considerable number of great powers 
and on complex and flexible relationships of 
alliances, guaranties, buffer states, subordina- 
tion, and superordination. Prevention of the 
natural trend toward simplicity and bipolarity 
in the power system has been a major objec- 
tive if stability is to be maintained, but this 
has not been possible unless one state has been 
in such a relatively invulnerable position that 
it can act as balancer, throwing its weight one 
way or the other as maintenance of the equili- 
brium requires and itself renouncing any as- 
piration for world empire. 

Such a condition, which existed in Europe 
during most of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, tends to be upset by the shrinking 
of the size of the system through improve- 
ments in communication and transport, by 
the gradual absorption of the lesscj states by 
the greater, by the increasing vulnerability 
of the balancer because of military invention, 
by the entry into the system of outside powers 
unfamiliar with balance-of-power politics, and 
by increase in the power of the offensive 
through military invention. 

• » • 

The trend toward bipolarity was evident 
in the development of the alliance system of 
Europe, beginning with the German-Aus- 
trian-Italian alliance of 1882, followed by the 
Franco-Russian alliance of 1892, the Anglo- 
French entente of 1902, and subsequent Brit- 
ish agreements with Japan and Russia. The 
United States in the meantime had indicated 


support for the entente side in the Algeciras 
Conference of 1906. Bipolarity was then vir- 
tually complete, and World War I soon fol- 
lowed. 

The hope has been expressed that inde- 
pendent centers of power might be built up 
outside the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The British Commonwealth, western 
Europe, the Near East, Latin America, China, 
and India might in time acquire comparable 
power, thus reducing the relative power posi- 
tion of the Big Two and making possible the 
restoration of a stable equilibrium. Apart 
from the lack of historical precedent for a 
continuing trend toward geographical decen- 
tralization of power without destruction of 
the civilization itself, it seems unlikely that 
such a movement would gain active support 
from the superpowers so long as the offensive 
has the advantage over the defensive, as arma- 
ments are entirely controlled by national gov- 
ernments, and as every possible balancer is 
vulnerable to attack. The United States might 
be glad to see western Europe revived, but 
not if there was an equal chance of a revived 
western Europe siding with the Soviet Union 
in subsequent difHcullies. Russia might be 
glad to see eastern Europe revive, but only if 
there seemed to be no chance of a united east- 
ern Europe throwing its weight with the 
United States. Once bipolarity is established, 
it is hard to get out of peacefully. 

Perhaps such a development should not be 
considered impossible. If the United Nations 
should itself develop sufficient independent 
power to serve as balancer, the conditions for 
decentralization of power might exist. The 
League of Nations developed a moral and 
political prestige during the Locarno period 
which did check the trend toward bipolarity 
and which maintained an equilibrium among 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Japan 
for a few years. Perhaps if the United States 
had joined and Russia had joined earlier, the 
League might have developed sufficiently to 
handle the Manchurian crisis of 1931. Success 
in that instance might have prevented subse- 
quent aggressions in Ethiopia, Spain, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and the 
power equilibrium with the League acting as 
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balancer might have been indefinitely sus- 
tained. In fact, however, failure attended the 
Leaguers efforts, and the trend toward bipo- 
larity proceeded rapidly, leading to World 
War II. 

The United Nations, with all the great 
powers participating, may succeed as a bal- 
ancer where the League of Nations failed. Its 
task, however, is much more difficult because 
the conditions of the world have deteriorated. 
Compared with the period following World 
War I, there are greater economic and psy- 
chic ravages of war to repair; there are fewer 
great powers and shorter distances between 
them; there are greater ideological differences 
and greater anxieties among both govern- 
ments and people; there are greater fears of 
sudden attack and greater necessities of total 
preparedness; and there is less opportunity 
for statesmen to deliberate, to digest facts, to 
appraise alternative policies, and to guide ac- 
tion by reason. 

If the United Nations improved its capacity 
to reach decisions by modifying the veto, ac- 
quired some armed forces at its own disposal, 
and gained substantial support of a world 
public opinion penetrating into all the im- 
portant states, it might serve as a balancer 
even though its independent power was in- 
adequate to enforce its own law. Such a posi- 
tion of the United Nations might reduce the 
intensity of the rivalry between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, so that other 
regions of the world could organize independ- 
ent power, thus further stabilizing the equi- 
librium. 

In such a situation the United States might 
try to occupy the role of balancer occupied by 
Britain during the nineteenth century. But 
the American constitutional system prevent- 
ing rapid action, the traditional opposition of 
the American people to power politics, and 
the unfavorable conditions of the world al- 
ready referred to justify little optimism in the 
success of such an attempt. 

The greatest obstacle to restoration of a 
stable balance of power is the present exag- 
gerated power of the offensive in war because 
of the air-borne atomic bomb and other in- 
struments of mass destruction. The first step 


in stabilizing the equibrium of power would, 
therefore, seem to be the effective control of 
these weapons. The failure of the atomic- 
energy negotiations has probably been the 
major factor in thwarting such a develop- 
ment, weakening the United Nations, aug- 
menting the United States-Soviet rivalry, and 
accelerating the pace toward bipolarity and 
World War III. 

CONSEQUENCES OF WORLD- 
FEDERATION POLICIES 

A third assumption is that nations may de- 
velop public opinions based not on national 
traditions but on allegiance to the world order 
as a whole. Such an allegiance would imply 
a merger, at least in matters concerning secu- 
rity, of national public opinions in a world 
public opinion and a willingness of nations 
to .sacrifice a measure of national independ- 
ence and sovereignty in order to create a world 
order able to maintain a regime of law. With 
such a stale of opinion, governments might 
find it possible to join in creating a viiorld fed- 
eration. 

Both experience and analysis indicate that 
law cannot be effectively maintained again.st 
such powerful entities as states. Law is effec- 
tive in proportion as the power of the law- 
making and law-enforcing community is 
greater than that of its members bound by the 
law. Where the ratio is of the order of a mil- 
lion to one, as it is in most modern states, law 
can be effective. The use of force against law 
violators becomes police action and not war. 
Where large corporations, trade-unions, or 
other collective subjects of law develop great 
power within a state, the problem of law en- 
forcement becomes much more difficult to 
solve. In the community of nations some 
states are so powerful that the ratio of power, 
even if the world community were well or- 
ganized, would be of the order of three or 
four to one. Under such conditions enforce- 
ment of law has the character of war, as wit- 
nessed by World War II. The Axis govern- 
ments were regarded by the United Nations, 
not as lawful belligerents, but as lawbreakers, 
yet the police action to bring them to justice 
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resembled war in the material sense. Conse- 
quently, an effective regime of world law re- 
quires that the international system in which 
states have usually been considered the only 
members be changed to a federal system in 
which world government operates directly on 
individuals in respect to those matters which 
cannot be handled satisfactorily by any one 
state. 

The argument that war has become intol- 
erably destructive, that neither self-help nor a 
balance of power can prevent war, and that, 
therefore, the only salvation for either nations 
or civilization lies in a regime of effective 
world law is supported half-heartedly by 
many advocates of the United Nations and 
wholeheartedly by advocates of world federa- 
tion. 

• * • 

The obstacles to federation arc probably 
little less today than they have been in past 
civilizations, hut it may be that the motive 
for such federation is greater than it has ever 
been before because of the destructiveness of 
modern military techniques. 

To be effective, such a partial merger of 
nations in a world federation must include 
all the important states, and such unanimity 
is difficult to achieve. 

National public opinions require a high de- 
gree of intelligence and foresight to depart 
from a long tradition of independence and 
self-help. 

Information and education is not likely to 
develop a world public opinion so I mg as it 
is provided by the nations themselves. 

It is not easy to draft a constitution which 
would assure sufficient national liberty to 
prevent or thwart the growth of tyranny and 
sufficient direct woild government over the 
diverse peoples of the world to pre\e*^r war. 
The difficulties in such a task increase as the 
situations, cultures, and institutions of the 
peoples bound are diverse. 

* • « 

It is true that the need of union may be 
greater for the world today than it has been 
for any civilization of the past. Fear'of atomic 
war and of social revolution is justified by the 


present conditions of technology and opinion. 
World federation might not prevent cither 
of these dangers, but the effectiveness of lesser 
measures is even more problematical. If the 
sense of necessity should develop sufficiently 
in all sections of the world’s population, the 
obstacles to world federation might be sur- 
mounted. 

• * * 

The United Nations Charter may be inter- 
preted liberally, supplementary agreements 
may be made by the members, special amend- 
ments may be accepted, or general revisions 
of the Charter may succeed, and, through such 
measures, the United Nations may be con- 
verted into a world federation, commanding 
the support of all nations. The problem, how- 
ever, of preserving its present relative univer- 
sality in the process of making it effective to 
maintain its law is not easy. If one of the great 
powers seceded and organized its satellites 
against the United Nations, the trend toward 
war might be accelerated, and overhasty ef- 
forts to convert the United Nations into a 
federation might precipitate such a situation. 

• • • 

At some moment in the process of estab- 
lishing world federation, all important states 
must join in an act ot faith. They must as- 
sume that the scheme will work; that, having 
abandoned their capacity to defend them- 
selves with their own arms, the federation will 
be able to secure them their rights under the 
general law. Such a conviction must necessar- 
ily proceed from reason and faith rather than 
from experience. Such reason and faith can 
hardly be expected unless the forces placed 
behind the world government appear to be 
adequate. 

The new technology has faced the world 
with serious problems. The policy of acquiesc- 
ing in the natural trend according to which 
each important nation prepares for defense in 
rivalry to the others, and organizes the lesser 
powers in its region around it, can hardly 
avoid war. A policy of attempting to restore 
the balance of power offers little expectation 
of success unless accompanied by a consider- 
able strengthening of the United Nations. A 
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policy of developing the United Nations into 
an effective world federation presents great 
difficulties and dangers, though it appears the 
course of reason. Yet the rivalry of the great- 
est powers is such that relaxation in prepara- 
tion by either of them might precipitate the 
war that is feared. Partial federation exclud- 
ing the Soviet Union might stimulate that 
power to more vigorous efforts to solidify its 
sphere and might intensify the arms race if it 
did not precipitate war. A combination of 
caution and boldness is necessary if statesmen 
are to develop a world order in which free- 
dom and democracy can exist. 

The human race is presented an opportu- 
nity to employ all its capacity to extricate it- 
self from the hazardous situation into which 
its penetration into the secrets of nature has 
brought it. A world order more standardized, 
co-operative, and organized than has existed 
in the past is probably necessary to regulate 
the shrinking world equipped with weapons 
of extraordinary destructiveness and offen- 
sive power. The balance of power moderate- 
ly adequate in the nineteenth century and the 
system of collective security which might have 


been adequate after World War I arc not 
likely to work under present conditions. If a 
more integrated world order were created by 
conquest, the scope of destruction and depth 
of resentments might destroy the meager 
bases of a world civilization which have de- 
veloped. The conqueror might attempt to 
standardize and centralize the world without 
regard for cultural differences and national 
autonomies. Administrative and political sim- 
plification might reduce the complexities 
which are the protection of individual and 
local liberties. Enough diversity to maintain 
individual and group interests has been nq 
less important to civilization than enough 
unity to prevent suicidal war. A world union 
arising from consent is more likely to provide 
for both than one arising from conquest. Per- 
haps, as in the past, greater unity will be 
achieved by a combination of coercion and 
agreement supplemented by time, during 
which custom and reason may gradually 
modify behavior. The proportion in which 
each of these elements enters into the process 
will greatly affect the adequacy and perma- 
nence of the result. 


76 • The Case for Unrestricted National Sovereignty 


Traditionally, the United States has maintained a policy of isolation in international 
affairs. She avoided “entangling alliances” with European nations. She avoided the game 
of “balance of power” which England played so effectively throughout her imperial 
period. America has derived a feeling of security from the two oceans which protected 
her frontiers and from the navy which she built and maintained to guard these sea 
approaches. This traditional policy has not, of course, prevented American involvement 
in several international wars. More especially, it failed, despite strong internal opposition, 
to prevent her involvement in the First World War. 

This latter involvement quickened the sentiment in America, under President 
Wilson's leadership, for participation after the war in an international association of 
nations designed to settle international differences by peaceful means. But our traditional 
isolationist sentiment was mobilized to prevent our participation in the League of Nations. 
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Prominent among the leaders who blocked this participation was the late Senator William 
E, Borah of Idaho, who contributes the first part of this selection. In 1934, Senator Borah, 
looking back upon the failure of the League of Nations to curb nationalistic feeling, saw 
this failure as the inevitable result of a fundamental failure to recognize the ultimacy of 
nationalism as man* s “strongest and noblest passion'* and of a vainglorious attempt to 
curb this passion through international organization. 

The growth of air power, which has rendered obsolescent our ocean defenses, 
along with our involvement in World War II with its ghastly preview of atomic weapons 
and the threat of annihilation which they portended, brought us into the United Nations 
in 1945. At about this same time, Carl L. Becker, a historian, attempted to assay the shape 
of the world which would follow World War II. He found the force of nationalism still 
^the principal political force of our time and looked skeptically at any world settlement 
which would curb the sentiment of nationalism or transfer political power from sovereign 
nation states to any federation of states. He did not despair of rendering national policies 
in international relations more enlightened. He did deny the availability of supranational 
organization as a solution to our contemporary problems of peace and war. 

Probably, despite our participation in the United Nations and its aflBliated world 
agencies, the preference for America's going it alone in international affairs, which Senator 
Borah defended so eloquently, runs not far below the surface in the minds of many 
Americans. And the skepticism of Carl Becker about the viability of supranational organi- 
zation is shared not only by isolationists but by many internationally minded Americans 
as well. At any rate, these positions deserve to be studied and evaluated, whatever our 
personal predilections toward American international policy may be. 


Nationalism, the Highest Law 


^Jo revolutionary movement wholly 
escape the living past. Tradition, after all, 
does not yield to revolutionary decrees. Expe- 
rience will have a hearing. Reflection and the 
inexorable nexus of things bring men back to 
take up the broken threads, mend them it 
possible, preserve that which is best, ..irparatc 
things which are fugitive from things which 
arc permanent, and then go forward with 
that patient building which is the true and 
dependable method of permanent advance- 
ment. 


Washington, in his immortal farewell ad- 
dress, said : 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations, is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. . . . 
Europe has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none, or a very remote, relation. 
Hence, she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are es- 
sentially foreign to our concerns. . , . Why 


[From William E. Borah, “American Foreign Policy in a Nationalistic World,” Foreign 
Affairs, 12 (Jan. 193^ Supplement): iii-xii. Reprinted by permission.! 
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quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving our des- 
tiny with that of any part of Europe, en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interests, 
humor, or caprice? 

Thomas Jefferson stated the same principle 
with greater brevity, declaring: “Peace, com- 
merce and honest friendship with all nations 
— entangling alliances with none.” 

This policy thus announced remained the 
unchallenged and revered policy of this na- 
tion for one hundred and twenty-odd years. 
Whatever differences of view may have arisen 
in most recent years, none were found, and 
none will be found, I venture to believe, to 
question the wisdom of this policy at the time 
it was announced or for more than a century 
thereafter. Without it, the Republic could 
not in all probability have withstood the or- 
deal of those formative years. It was an 
indispensable part of the scheme of free gov- 
ernment. Together with the declaration of 
independence, the treaty of peace, and the 
Constitution of the United States, this policy 
made up the title deeds to our liberty and the 
guarantees of our independence. 

There were giants in the land in those days, 
men of deep insight into government, of pro- 
found convictions, for which convictions they 
were always willing to contend and for which 
they did contend. But in all their conten- 
tions, upon this first great announcement as 
to our foreign policy there was no division. 
And down through the fierce years of politi- 
cal warfare in which men fought with the re- 
lentless ardor of great souls over almost every 
conceivable question of statecraft or politics, 
upon this policy they were united. Behind it 
for more than a century was the combined 
support and loyalty of this masterly group of 
men, the only body of men in all history who 
successfully organized, set up, and maintained 
a real representative Republic. 

It was under this policy that we grew in 
strength and influence, settled our domestic 
problems, brought prosperity and happiness 
to our own people, and won and held the re- 
spect of all nations. Under this policy we an- 


nounced the doctrine of neutrality and main- 
tained it. We announced the Monroe Doc- 
trine and saw to it that it was respected. In 
the midst of civil war, we sternly rebuked 
those who would interfere in our domestic 
affairs and our position was tremendously 
strengthened by the policy of non-interfer- 
ence with their affairs which we had always 
unwaveringly maintained. The influence of 
this Republic was felt throughout the world, 
not because of armies or navies, but rather 
through the force of example — we lived up to 
our creed, peace, commerce and friendship 
with all nations. We were not hated, we wer^ 
not reviled because we had not done more, 
and, though alone, we were not afraid. 

The World War brought about for the first 
time a wide difference of opinion touching 
the foreign policy of the United States. Since 
that time it has been earnestly and ably con- 
tended that our foreign policy, so long a part 
of our national life, was no longer applicable 
to conditions brought about by that great 
conflict, and that it should be abandoned 
once and for all. With this prograjp was to 
go that part of international law relating to 
neutrality. We were to assume a position in 
world affairs the very reverse of that which 
we had held from the beginning of the gov- 
ernment. We were not only to accept full 
part and responsibility in the adjustment of 
all questions of international import — and 
they were practically all of that nature — 
which should arise in Europe or in the Ori- 
ent, but even in the remotest regions of the 
earth. We were never to assume the “im- 
moral” position of neutrals. Nationalism and 
devotion to one’s country were to be reduced 
to a minimum. Internationalism was to be 
the supreme, dominating force among the 
peoples of the world. Like other revolutions, 
it sought to break with all the past, its tradi- 
tions, its policies, and the views and teachings 
of its mighty leaders. 

In this revolutionary movement were two 
groups of individuals — working to the same 
end but in quite different ways. There were 
those who sincerely believed that the new 
course was the high and honorable and most 
beneficial course to pursue. They entertained 
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the hope, if not the belief, that the Great War 
had wrought deep and lasting changes in the 
minds and hearts of the people of the world 
and that they were now ready to accept a 
wholly new theory of nationalism. It seemed 
to be their theory that war had brought all 
peoples into a more kindly, brotherly rela- 
tionship — that in this awful baptism of blood 
peoples had found a new life and were hence- 
forth to be guided by a new spirit. That 
those views were, and perhaps still arc, sin- 
cerely entertained by many people 110 one can 
doubt. 

, There was another group of individuals 
having a large part in this program, not ad- 
mirable in many respects, willing to sur- 
lendcr our foreign policy but not quite 
willing, in the face of what seemed an unset- 
tled public opinion, to say so outright. 

• • • 

The hopes entertained that the war was to 
give us a new world have in no sense been 
realized. One of the ablest of those who en- 
tertained this hope, noted for his breadth of 
mind and candor of thought, has recently de- 
clared: “During the 1920’s I held the convic- 
tion firmly that the world was to experience 
a [leriotl of great intcTnational co-op('i:uion in 
every field. . . . Looking at the world today 
one may still hope but certainly must ques- 
tion the soundness of that vision of the 
1920’s.” No less illuminating are the words of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, spoken orV a short 
time ago. He declared that he was “looking 
upon a stage with something moving imme- 
diately behind the footlights ... an ominous 
background full of shadows and uncertain- 
ties,” and that confidence between natior^ 
was more lacking than ever. There is some- 
thing moving behind the footlights— it Is the 
inevitable forces of national life which often 
elude detection until they have begun to write 
their decrees. 

In respect to international matters, the 
world has not changed, the Orient has not 
changed, Europe has not changed. The na- 
tions were never so heavily armed in peace 
times as in the fifteenth year after fhe signing 
of the Armistice. Nearly five billion dollars 


are annually extorted from impoverished peo- 
ples in preparation for another war. National 
frontiers in many instances are in effect bat- 
tle-fronts. The issues between certain leading 
Powers arc as inexplicable and irreconcilable 
as they w^re before the conflict began. The 
old system of the balance of power is again 
coming to dominate the European continent. 

• • • 

The answer to nationalism, it is insisted, is 
the nearness of all peoples by reason of mod- 
ern invention and improved methods of trans- 
portation. Europe is now at our door, it is 
claimed, and Asia just around the corner. Wc 
therefore cannot be indifTercnt to their prob- 
lems. We must have a part in rll that concerns 
them, nearness makes their affairs our affairs. 
This matter of nearness seems to play strange 
pranks somtiirncs. It has certainly run counter 
to the expectations of many in the last twenty 
years, although we might have been well ad- 
vised, since it had been doing the same things 
in crowded Europe for a thousand years. 
Nearness has not begotten there a common 
interest or a common purpose or even friend- 
ly relations. It has not mellowed the individ- 
uality of nations or fostered and strengthened 
the spirit of co-operarion. It has not induced 
the belief that because of nearness there should 
be less of the national spirit. It has not put an 
end to war or Tenderer^ it less likely to occur. 

# • • 

It is one of the crowning glories of the 
world that wc have different peoples and dif- 
ferent nations and different civilizations and 
different political concepts. Standardization 
may be all right for cattle and sheep and swine 
of all kinds, but it is not applicable to peoples, 
or nations, and it is not in accordance with 
the divine economy of things. 

Another revolution, therefore, has failed. It 
had to fail. It could not escape the living past. 
It did not weigh sufficiently the inertia of hu- 
man nature, it underestimated the strength of 
those ancient prejudices and fears, as well as 
those ancient faiths and beliefs, the intellec- 
tual and moral paths over which men and 
women had trodden for centuries. The fight 
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against nationalism has lost. It was bound to 
lose. It was a fight against the strongest and 
noblest passion, outside of those which spring 
from man’s relation to his God, that moves or 
controls the impulses of the human heart. 
Without it civilization would wane and utter- 
ly decay. Men would sink to the level of sav- 
ages. Individuality in persons is the product 
of the most persistent and universal law of na- 


ture. It is woven of millions of subtle and tire- 
less forces. No power can change this law or 
frustrate its operation. This is equally true of 
nations. Internationalism, if it means any- 
thing more than the friendly co-operation be- 
tween separate, distinct, and wholly independ- 
ent nations, rests upon a false foundation. And 
when undertaken, it will fail as in the name 
of progress and humanity it should fail. 


Nationalism in the Modern World 


In the free-thinking, skeptical civilization of 
the modern world, in which all religions are 
tolerated and none can enforce the allegiance 
of any individual, in which all ideas are freely 
entertained and all opinions freely expressed, 
critical analysis has weakened or destroyed 
many of the preconceptions and beliefs which 
formerly provided the effective bonds of social 
union. But there remains, in all the historical- 
ly created nation-states, one sentiment and 
one conviction which virtually all men share 
— the sentiment of nationalism, the conviction 
that it is the patriotic duty of every man to 
defend, with his life if necessary, the inde- 
pendence of the nation to which he belongs. 
As formerly men were willing to fight and 
die for church and religion, so the modern 
man is willing to fight and die for state and 
country. 

Nationalism in any sense is always an im- 
p>ortant political force, but it is only as exhib- 
ited in what I have called the historically cre- 
ated nation-state that it reaches the level of a 
religious faith. By a historically created na- 
tion-state I mean one that has been created 
by a clearly defined nation, largely through 
its own efforts and as a result of a long period 
of continuous historical development. 

• • • 

All men have other obligations than those 
to the nation-state and exhibit allegiance to 


other causes — to local community, to political 
party, to religion, to science and the search 
for truth, to international peace and the 
brotherhood of man. But the history of the 
last two hundred years demonstrates well 
enough that for the great majority of men all 
other obligations and allegiances, when 
brought into irreconcilable conflict with alle- 
giance to the nation-state and the obligation 
to defend it, arc defeated. » 

• • • 

The sentiment of nationalism in this broad 
sense ^s the principal political force of our 
time; and the historically created nation-state 
is the form which political power takes in the 
modern world. Whether the political power 
of any state is great or little depends upon the 
size of the country, its population, the mate- 
rial resources available, and the capacity of 
the people for effective industrial organiza- 
tion and political activity. According to inter- 
national law, all states recognized as sovereign 
and independent arc equal in rights; but the 
actual power with which such states can de- 
fend and promote these rights varies enor- 
mously, ranging all the way from the very 
slight power of such states as Thailand or 
Switzerland to the very great power of such 
states as the United States, Russia, or the Brit- 
ish Empire. That political power exists in this 
form and will be used by each state, whether 


[From Carl L. Becker, How New Will the Better World Be? by permission of the publisher, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., pp. 59-60, 62, 70-71, 74. Copyright 1944 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 

and the University of Michigan.] 
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great or small^ to defend the rights and inter- 
ests of the people, or what the people regard 
as their rights and interests, is a fact that must 
be accepted; and it is futile to base any plans 
for a new and better world in the immediate 
future on the assumption that the sentiment 
of nationalism will be replaced by the love of 
mankind, or that political power as now or- 
ganized in sovereign independent states can 
be transferred, by pledges signed or treaties 
agreed upon, to a European or world federa- 
tion of states. 

• • • 


After the war is over, nationalism, what- 
ever its defects, will remain for any foresee- 
able future what it has been for a long time 
past~thc strongest political force in the mod- 
ern world; and this force will be exerted in 
the form of many sovereign independent 
states. The sentiment cannot be abated or the 
power curbed except in the sense that the peo- 
ple of any country can, if they have sufficient 
intelligence and moral sense, use the power 
for purposes more enlightened and ends more 
desirable because they take into account the 
rights and interests of other nations. 


77 • The Case for World Federation 


The peace movement, with its various attempts to end war by international means, is a 
long and an authentic tradition in American experience. It has never lacked support, 
both religious and secular, among our people. And it is probably safe to say that, despite 
the chilling effect of the “cold war,” the sentiment in the United States for the curbing 
of national sovereignty and for the formation of some sort of supranational federation 
which can make and enforce law for the peoples of the world is very strong. 

Recent developments in the technology of air transportation emphasize the long- 
recognized fact of world interdependence and lend strength to the argument based on 
this fact, that world order requires effective political organization of the “world com- 
munity.” The case to be made for this view is highly plausible, however challenging it 
may be to our traditional sentiments of isolationism and however challenged it may be 
by sober estimates of the strength of nationalism in tlie current world picture. In the fol- 
lowing selection, Cord E. Meyer, Jr., a leader in the United World Federalists, argues 
clearly and persuasively for world federation. 


It is particularly important at this time that 
the objectives of American policy be unequiv- 
ocally stated by the Congress and clearly un- 
derstood by the rest of the world. The United 
States is now engaged in a massive attempt 


to be prepared in the terrifying eventuality 
of a third world war, hoping that the very 
thoroughness of our preparations will dis- 
courage aggression and prevent that war. 
Huge armament expenditures are being 


[From the statement of Cord E, Meyer, Jr., Chairman of the Executive Committee of United 
World Federalists, Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Represent- 
atives, Eighty-First Congress, Oct. 12, 13, 1949, pp. 242-245. Reprinted by permission.] 
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forced upon us by the fact that the interna- 
tional community is still so unorganized that 
superior armed force remains the price of 
national survival. 

The United States has no choice at present 
but to maintain its military strength in a 
world where every government retains the 
sovereign right to prepare for and wage war 
and where there is no legal order to insure 
that an impartial judgment of disputes be- 
tween nations can be either rendered or en- 
forced. Our defensive efforts can easily be 
misunderstood and misrepresented as aggres- 
sive in purpose, unless we devote equal energy 
to a specific program for the substitution of 
law for naked force in the relations between 
states. 

Moreover, if it is necessary today that 
American military strength be preserved, it 
is equally necessary that the temporary and 
limited effectiveness of national armaments 
be frankly admitted. No matter how much 
we spend and sacrifice for preparedness, we 
cannot in the long run prevent war, protect 
our people or preserve our liberties by at- 
tempting only to maintain our superiority in 
a world-wide rivalry for arms and allies. 

In view of the destructiveness of the new 
weapons and the range of modern aircraft, 
which will in time be available to all indus- 
trialized countries, no informed person can 
any longer believe that even the best defended 
nation can prevent an atomic and biological 
air attack from destroying a large part of its 
cities and urban population. And the meas- 
ures that must be taken in preparation for 
such a war will increasingly tend to under- 
mine the liberties and living standards that 
we seek to defend. 

Already the sums we are spending on arma- 
ments lay a heavy burden on the American 
taxpayer and make it next to impossible to 
provide our people with better housing, 
health, and educational opportunities that 
they have a right to demand. 

The national military expenditures of our 
allies and the restrictions that we have placed 
on international trade to prevent war mate- 
rial from reaching our potential enemies limit 
the progress toward economic recovery made 


under the Marshall plan. Here at home, fear 
of espionage and sabotage inevitably restricts 
the free exercise of civil liberties essential to 
democracy. 

It is quite possible that the United States 
might win a formal victory in another world 
conflict, but the moral and economic conse- 
quences arc incalculable. In addition to the 
devastation that we might suffer at home, we 
should remember that atomic bombs and bio- 
logical agents will be used primarily for the 
random and indiscriminate slaughter of en- 
tire civilian populations. 

However just our cause or noble our pur- 
pose, the means we would be forced to employ 
would be barbarically inhuman. It is diflicult 
to imagine that freedom and democracy 
would flourish among the survivors of such a 
struggle. After millions of innocents had per- 
ished in the genocide of strategic bombing, it 
is more likely that new forms of society, more 
corrupt than any that exists today, would in- 
herit the ruins. 

The UN does play a useful part in main- 
taining international order by concentrating 
the mpral force of world opinion and by me- 
diation. The specialized agencies of the UN 
have provided assistance to many nations in 
their efforts to improve the health, education, 
and well-being of their people. This work 
must not only be continued but must be ex- 
panded, because neither the United States nor 
peace itself can survive in a world where mass 
starvation breeds despair and violence. Both 
for what it has already accomplished and for 
what it yet may become, the United Nations 
must be supported by our Government, and 
you will notice that this resolution carefully 
avoids proposing any precipitate action that 
might destroy the United Nations or institu- 
tionalize within it competing power blocs. 

However, it does not detract from the ac- 
complishments of the United Nations to point 
out that there is a definite limit to what can 
be achieved by public opinion unsupported by 
enforceable law. The present structure of the 
United Nations has demonstrated itself to be 
incapable of providing genuine security to its 
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member nations. The recommendations of 
the General Assembly are not binding on any 
nation and as a result are frequently ignored. 
The Security Council can only take enforce- 
ment action against such small states as are 
without the support of any one of the Big 
Five. The International Court of Justice lacks 
both compulsory jurisdiction over member 
states and jurisdiction over the individual. 
The United Nations can apply sanctions only 
against the entire population of a country in- 
stead of against the responsible individuals. 

Finally, there is no United Nations police 
force, and under the Charter every member 
nation retains its sovereign right to prepare 
continuously for war. These basic weaknesses 
have made it necessary for the United States 
and for every nation to rely on national 
armed strength rather than on the United 
Nations for protection. 

Recognizing these defects, the Representa- 
tives who have introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 64 call for the development of the 
UN into a “world federation, open to all na- 
tions, with defined and limited powers ade- 
quate to preserve peace and prevent aggres- 
sion through the enactment, interpretation, 
and enforcement of world law.*' 

In unambiguous language, it is proposed 
that the United Nations be given constitutional 
authority to administer and enforce binding 
law. Since it is neither possible nor desirable 
that the United Nations be given the right to 
regulate the internal affairs of the separate 
nations, this law-making authority is to be 
strictly limited to those powers essential “to 
preserve peace and prevent aggression.” 

An exact definition of the powers that the 
United States might be willing to grant to a 
revised UN will require much study and con- 
sultation betw-een the legislative ana execu- 
tive branches of this Government, but the 
broad outline of the minimum requirements 
seems clear to us. If the United Nations is to 
have a chance of preventing aggression, it 
seems to many of us who have been studying 
this problem that it must be given the power 
under law — 

1. To prohibit the use of force By national 
governments and to require the peaceful arbi- 


tration or judicial setdement of their disputes; 

2. To limit and regulate national armed 
forces so that no nation is permitted to retain 
more military strength than it needs for the 
preservation of domestic order; 

3. To regulate the use of atomic energy in 
its potentially dangerous aspects and to con- 
trol certain other types of scientific develop- 
ment that can be easily diverted secretly to 
mass-destruction purposes; 

4. To raise dependable revenue independent 
of national taxation; 

5. To maintain such international inspec- 
tion forces with free access into every nation 
as may be necessary to prc\ent the secret and 
illegal production of the prohibited types of 
armaments and such preponderantly strong 
international police forces as are required to 
insure effective enforcement of world laws. 

Other powers may prove to be necessary in 
order to satisfy the demands not only of se- 
curity but of justice, but anything less would 
open the door to successful aggression. The 
Baruch plan was a long step forward, but it 
should be obvious that the attempt to control 
one type of weapon will inevitably fail if na- 
tions are to remain free to compete for every 
other kind of armament and so long as the 
only ultimate sanction is war itself. The prob- 
lem we face is not the inspection and control 
of atomic energy but the effective control and 
prevention of international war. 

As the resolution clearly implies, legislative, 
judicial, and executive agencies will have to 
be establ shcd within the United Nations to 
provide for the just administration of this 
grant of authority. For example, if the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the UN is to be given real 
legislative authority, some change is unavoid- 
able in the present system of representation, 
under which each nation is entitled to one 
vote without regard to the many differences 
between them. Similarly the UN must be 
given an executive agency responsible to the 
Afsembly for the administration oJ the law 
and with no single nation retaining the veto 
right. Finally, to interpret and apply the 
world law that this resolution calls for, a 
world court or system of courts must be es- 
tablished with compulsory jurisdiction over 
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the individual and operating under a bill of 
rights to insure a fair trial. In its demand for 
law, this resolution correctly recognizes the 


futility of the League concept of attempting 
to prevent war by waging war against the 
whole population of a country. 


SUMMARY 

The society of the United Slates of America is today a' society in transition. A 
transitional era is marked by confusion and conflict in beliefs about various important 
areas of social practice. Traditional common beliefs which once bound the society into 
a measure of unity arc challenged, both by conditions of life to which traditional beliefs 
are, without revision and reconstruction, in part irrelevant and by alternative belieL 
which have come to be held and advocated by sizable numbers of people. 

If the confusions and conflicts in belief are to be settled rationally and democrati- 
cally, people must generally come to accept the fact that our society is in a transitional 
era and must assume responsibility for resolving its major issues by study, debate, and 
discussion. If the schools are to play their part in helping people generally to assume 
such responsibility, educational workers must accept the transitional character of our 
society at the present time and must themselves achieve objectivity toward the major 
confusions and conflicts which confront us as a people. 

Full acceptance of the transitional character of our society means: (1) the avoid- 
ance of dogmatism in the defense of traditional beliefs tliat no longer fit the conditions 
of life in industrial society; (2) the achievement of a nonprovincial attitude toward con- 
flicts in belief which require worldwide processes of^^c-education and reconstruction; and 
(3) cultivation of a diagnostic attitude which looks beneath the symptoms of confusion 
and conflict to locate the causal factors in current processes of transition. 

Underlying much of contemporary confusion and conflict in beliefs is the fact that 
science and technology have transformed the conditions of life in all industrial societies, 
including our own. Traditional beliefs, developed under different conditions of life, no 
longer are completely relevant to guide the lives of people under radically changed con- 
ditions. People differ widely not only as to the substantive beliefs required by contem- 
porary life but also as to the basic methods through which they believe confusions and 
conflicts are best resolved. If the full task of re-education now required is to be appreci- 
ated and understood, the efforts of science and technology must be traced beyond the 
external conduct of man into the areas of his inner life— into his attitudes, valuations, and 
habits of thinking. 

The growth of corporate forms of economic organization has transformed the 
character of property in our society and now compels us to reconsider traditional patterns 
of economic thought which are to some large extent built on earlier forms of property 
relations. As large-scale organization has replaced earlier patterns of economic, govern- 
mental, and community life, our economic and social lives have been increasingly deper- 
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sonalized. This condition underlines important problems of personal and social health 
for our society. 

Two major areas of choice which confront the American people today have been 
analyzed. The first has to do with the proper organization of our economic life, more 
especially with the part that planning and governmental intervention and control should 
play in the management of economic affairs. Conditions which have rendered inoperative, 
in the control of economic matters, the principle of automatic adjustment through the 
mechanism of the free market were noted, and the case for and against economic indi- 
vidualism was explored. 

The second area of decision focuses in the proper conduct of international affairs. 
Should America seek to go it alone as our traditional isolationist sentiment would sug- 
,gest? Or should we seek to manipulate and control the balance of power among nations 
and blocs of nations? Or, finally, even while recognizing the power of nationalism in the 
contemporary world, should we seek to institute a world federation to bring political 
order to an interdependent and warring world? 

Contemporary confusions and conflicts in belief set major problems for education 
and schooling. The task is now to analyze and clarify these problems.- 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. Tlie main point made in this chapter is that science and technology have up- 
rooted our old ideas and institutions, and in our efforts to create more adequate ones 
we have found ourselves confused and in conflict about our basic beliefs. How does 
the development of science and technology lead to confusion and conflict about social be- 
liefs and institutions? Are there other ways of accounting for such confusion and con- 
flict? If so, state them and tell why you accept them or reject them. 

2. Formulate, in your own words, the main points at issTie between those who 
believe in nationalism and those who believe in world federation, and between those 
who believe in economic individu.alism and those who advocate deliberate control of the 
economy. How do the opposing arguments take account of the impact of science and 
technology upon society? 

3. In what way, if at all, is disagreement over social belief and institutions re- 
flected in the operation and management of the school? In the instructional program? 
In teacher organizations? 

1. Perhaps the most dramatic and penetrating account of the influence of science 
and technology upon Western society is to be found in Our Changing Civilization, by 
John Herman Randall. The author discusses changes in morals, arts, politics, and eco- 
nomics in a historical context and relates them to the growth of science and technology. 
Professor Randall’s book should be supplemented by R. M. Macivers The Ramparts 
We Guard, as Professor Maclver explores significant social consequences of technolog- 
ical change which were not apparent when Our Changing Civilization was written. 
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The interested student will also find Harold Rugg and William Withers, Social Foun- 
dations of Education, and George S, Counts, Education and American Civilization, 
worth consulting. Harold Rugg's Foundations for American Education explores the sig- 
nificance for education of the changes in bio psychology, sociology, esthetics, and ethics 
which have taken place in the last fifty years. 

2. Both teachers and children are said to be affected by the tensions and conflicts 
of the present era. For an exploration of diis aspect of the subject see Growing Up in 
an Anxious Age, the 1952 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. From the standpoint of the teacher and his work, see Educational Free- 
dom in an Age of Anxiety, edited by H. Gordon Hullfish. 




CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Problem of Education 
in a Transitional Era 


»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»>««<«««««««««««««««««« 

W^ien we speak of our time as a period of transition, what do we mean? Since the 
word “transition” means the passage from one period or state of things to another, to 
know what we are talking about we must at least know the state of social existence we 
are leaving and somctliing about the kind of future state we may come to live in. We 
noted in the preceding chapter that Western society in general— and American society in 
particular— has broken its moorings and is now drifting away from tlie old world of 
economic individualism, imperialism, and nationalism, and that the direction of drift is 
none too clear. It is possible that Western society, and even a large part of the rest of 
the world, will arrive at a new destination where world federation, economic well-being, 
I)olitical morality, and a high lev( 1 of education and health are established realities. But 
it is also possible that it will foundv^r on tlie rocks of human folly, ignorance, and prejudice. 

TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE AND SOCIAL LAG 

Scientific and technological knowledge has created golden potentialities for the 
human race, but it has at the same time supplied it with the means of total destruction. 
Whether this knowledge is to be used for good or ill depends upon the decisions men 
make about ends. It is not too much to say that mankind now has within its grasp the 
knowledge and skill to create a world of material and social well-being far beyond the 
dreams of earlier Utopians. The problems of how to produce enough food, clothing, and 
shelter, how to maintain health, and how to enrich life with the values of art, music, and 
worship— the problem of means— have virtually been solved. But the problem of ends 
still haunts us. We are still debating and fighting over the questioti of what ends oui 
social institutions should serve. We still lack the wisdom to determine the ends which 
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we should attempt to achieve for ourselves. From this defect stems the problem of edu- 
cation in our times. We can say with Bertrand Russell: 

Broadly speaking we arc in the middle of a race between human skill as to means 
and human folly as to ends. Given suflScient folly as to ends, every increase in the 
skill required to achieve them is to the bad. The human race has survived hitherto 
owing to ignorance and incompetence, but, given knowledge and competence com- 
bined with folly, there can be no certainty of survival. Knowledge is power, but it 
is power for evil just as much as for good. It follows that, unless men increase in 
wisdom as much as in knowledge, increase of knowledge w'ill be increase of 
sorrow.^ 


THE NEED FOR SOCIAL EDUCATION 

When he wrote these lines, Russell was not discussing education; yet no stronger 
statement of the central educational problem in tliese times can be found. One of the 
tasks of public education, today as always, is to eliminate illiteracy and to raise the level 
of knowledge among the people. But an even greater task than this, one which we can 
ignore only at our peril, is that of helping the growing generation to develop a sense of 
social and personal direction. In the past, as Russell says, man has been saved from 
self-destruction by his own scientific and technical incompetence. But now he ha^ enough 
knowledge to destroy himself, His knowledge of means is too great, social events are too 
dense, and their tenure is too fleeting for man to depend for his survival upon the old 
trial-and-error procedures. Of course, the responsiljility for developing a sense of social 
direction is not the schools alone. Other institutions and agencies will share the burden. 
But this fact in no way diminishes the responsibility of the school. 

A related task is that of helping youth and adults in their search for patterns of 
social existence in economics, politics, and international relations compatible with their 
values and aspirations. The individuals life has no meaning except in relation to some 
social milieu characterized by order and a sense of human destiny. In the present age, as 
in all periods of transition, the pattern of society, w^hich confers significance on the plans 
and actions of the individual, is itself fragmented. Hence the individual is bewildered 
and sometimes feels that he is being swallowed up in a social whirlpool. He has need of 
a theory of life that will justify himself to himself, and this he can have only if there is a 
stable society which has meaning to him because it confers significance on liis life. 

In the next chapter we shall present educational plans, proposed by scholars and 
educational leaders, for building and maintaining an integrated social life in which the 
individual can find meaning for his existence. At the moment we are interested in making 
as clear as possible the problem that the school faces in a time of social transformation. 
We shall attempt to look at the problem rather than at its proposed solutions, and to 
look at it from various standpoints, to grasp its social roots, and to see its various facets. 

* Bertrand Russell, The Impact of Science on Society, Simon and Schuster, 1953, pp. 97-98. 
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We can understand the solutions that have been proposed only if we see that the problem 
is embedded in the complex changes of the social system itself and that its resolution 
depends ultimately upon the outcome of these changes. The school will necessarily exert 
an influence on the course of events. But the direction and effectiveness of its influence 
will be determined in large measure by how well teachers and school officials compre- 
hend the social situation that gives rise to the problem. 

The selections presented in this chapter have been chosen for the purpose of 
focusing the social analysis set forth in the preceding chapters upon the difficulties 
teachers and administrators will encounter as they try to develop and maintain a satis- 
factory educational program in a period of transition. We shall be considering the fol- 
lowing questions: 

• 

1. What is the evidence, if any, that there is confusion and uncertainty in Amer- 
ican society respecting both the means and ends of social progress? 

2. What is the condition of tlie system of values in American society? Is there 
widespread agreement upon what is most worth while, or do the American people harbor 
all sorts of contradictions and disagreements about life’s ideals? Do tliey agree upon a 
few fundamental values? 

3. What problems face the teaching profession when there is basic disagreement 
about the social ends the schools should achieve? 

The first of these questions is discussed in Selection 78, taken from a study of 
American society by a commission appointed by former President Herbert Hoover on 
the eve of the Great Depression. Although it was completed a little more than two 
decades ago, this report is still one of the most authoritative accounts of changes taking 
place in American society today. Most of the trends it describes are today not only 
current but accentuated. 

The next two selections discuss the state of the value system. In the first of these, 
Gunnar Myrdal, the noted Scandinavian economist and social scientist, discusses the 
various levels of gencTality on which people think about values, and Robert Lynd, the 
author of the well-known studies of ‘"Middletown,” depicts in a tense manner the kinds 
of contradictions which tend to follow from these levels of generality. In Selection 80, 
the sociologist Robert G. Angell affirms the view that there are still certain basic ideals 
widely held by the American people even though the value system as a whole is to some 
extent disintegrating. 

The remaining selections attempt to present some of the problems that the teach- 
ing profession must face in a period of transition. Stanley cogently defines the dilemma 
of education as the necessity of determining the school’s purposes at a time 'when the 
social ends by which educational purposes are justified are themselves obscure and 
uncertain. Raup, in one of the classic studies of education in relation to social pressures, 
asserts that the school is obligated to bring together in some sort of pattern the various 
strands of our common traditions as social problems are dealt with in the classroom. 
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However, as they deal with problems at the cutting edge of the culture, teachers will 
encounter social resistances from organized groups who, like the school, are interested 
in the shape of things to come. The final selection, taken from a standard work on 
curriculum development, emphasizes the problem of developing the ideas, opinions, and 
feelings of the growing generation so that they will be better able to live adequately in 
the emerging society. 


IS • Confusion and Drift in American Life 


In the preceding chapter we saw that public opinioix is divided over the control of 
property, the nature of economic motivations, and the organization of economic activities, 
and over how we should relate ourselves to other nations in the quest for order and 
peace in the world. These differences of opinion are not per $e undesirable, for they are 
the spiu to social improvements. But conflicts must lead to creative endeavor if improve- 
ment is to result. If differences are allowed to remain unresolved year after year, to 
hover threateningly over the hopes and plans of men, these very sources of growth and 
development may become sources of public conflict, apathy, and social drift. 

That we have been fumbling and drifting for the better part ol the present century 
in our efforts to deal with basic social problems and issues is the consensus of a large 
number of social analysts. It is easy to mistake the slow proct^sscs of public deliberation 
and social coordination in a sprawling and loosely organized society such as ours for 
confusion and drift and thus to exaggerate the amount of public conflict, apathy, and 
social maladjustment. However, it is unlikely that a national commission of distinguished 
social scientists, such as the one that j^repared the report from which the following 
excerpt was taken, would have been unaware of this fact. In this selection, the Presi- 
dent's Research Committee on Social Trends presents a candid and balanced picture of 
the general social situation that prevailed in the early 1930’s, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the picture has changed significantly since that time. The Commission calls 
attention to points of social tension, then e.xamines the disorganization in economic oper- 
ations, in the government, in the family, and in the very basis of our moral and spiritual 
life. It calls attention, also, to the fact that the material aspects of our culture are chang- 
ing much more rapidly than the ideas and institutions by which we adjust to and control 
the material conditions of our existence. This uneven rate of change in the different parts 
of our culture leads to social maladjustments and personal insecurity, bewilderment, and 
anxiety. The question which this national commission raises ( and which is no less urgent 
today than when the commission prepared its report) is whether or not we have the 

[From the President's Research Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends, copy- 
right 1933 by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., pp. xi-xii, xiv, Ixx-lxxi, Ixxiv-lxxv. Reprinted by 

permission.] 
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ability and the will to bring our values, institutions, and material conditions of life into 
a dynamic equilibrium in which the individual can find meaning for his plans and aspira- 
tions. It requires no great amount of reflection to perceive that what the school teaches 
will necessarily have a significant bearing upon this question and that, although the 
teacher may ignore it, he cannot keep his work from having some effect upon it. 


ihe first third of the twentieth century has 
been filled with epoch-making events and 
crowded with problems of great variety and 
complexity. 

* • • 

With these events have come national prob- 
lems urgently demanding attention on many 
fronts. Iwcn a casual glance at some of these 
points of tension in our national life reveals 
a wide range of puzzling questions. Imperial- 
ism, peace or war, international relations, ur- 
banism, trusts and mergers, crime and its pre- 
vention, taxation, social insurance, the plight 
of agriculture, foreign and domestic markets, 
governmental regulation of industry, shifting 
moral standards, new leadership in business 
and government, the status of womankind, 
labor, child training, mental hygiene, the fu- 
ture of democracy and capitalism, the reor- 
ganization of our governmental units, the use 
of leisure time, public and private medicine, 
better homes and standards of living — all of 
these and many others, for these arc only 
samples taken from a long series c f grave 
questions, demand attention if wc arc not to 
drift into zones of danger. Demagogues, 
statesmen, savants and propagandists have at- 
tacked these problems, but usually from the 
point of view of some limited interest. Rec- 
ords and information have been and still arc 
incomplete and often inconclusive. 

The Committee does not exaggerate the be- 
wildering confusion of problems; it has 
merely uncovered the situation as it is. Mod- 
ern life is everywhere conn plicated, but espe- 
cially so in the United States, where immigra- 
tion from many lands, rapid mobility within 
the country itself, the lack of established 
classes or castes to act as a brake bn social 
changes, the tendency to seize upon new 


types of machines, rich natural resources and 
vast driving power, have hurried us dizzily 
away from the days of the frontier into a 
whirl of modernisms w^hich almost passes be- 
lief. 

Along with this amazing mobility and 
complexity there has run a marked indiffer- 
ence to the interrelation among the parts of 
our huge social system. Powerful individuals 
and groups have gone their own way without 
realizing the meaning of the old phrase, “No 
man liveth unto himself.” 

The result has been that astonishing con- 
trasts in organization and disorganization arc 
to be found side by side in American life: 
splendid technical proficiency in some in- 
credible skyscraper and monstrous backward- 
ness in some equally incredible slum. The 
outstanding problem might be stated as that 
of bringing about a realization of the interde- 
pendence of the factors of our complicated 
social structure, and of interrelating the ad- 
vancing sections of our forward movement so 
that agriculture, labor, industry, government, 
education, religion and science may develop 
a higher degree of coordination in the next 
phase of national growth. 

In times of war and imminent public ca- 
lamity it has been possible to achieve a high 
degree of coordinated action, but in the inter- 
vals of which national life is largely made up, 
coordinated effort relaxes and under the het- 
erogeneous forces of modern life a vast 
amount of disorganization has been possible 
in our economic, political and social affairs. 

Of these four great social institutions, the 
economic organization, in part at least, has 
been progressively adjusted to mechanical in- 
vention as is shown by the remarkable gains 
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in the records of productivity per worker. En- 
gineers hold out visions of still greater pro- 
ductivity, with consequent increases in the 
standards of living. But there are many ad- 
justments to be made within other parts of 
the economic organization. The flow of credit 
is not synchronized with the flow of produc- 
tion. There are recurring disasters in the busi- 
ness cycle. Employer organizations have 
changed more rapidly than employee organ- 
izations. A special set of economic problems 
is that occasioned by the transformation in 
agriculture due to science, to electricity and 
gasoline, and to the growth of the agencies 
of communication. Another focus of malad- 
justments has its center in our ideas of prop- 
erty, the distribution of wealth and poverty 
— new forms of age-old problems. 

The shifting of economic activities has 
brought innumerable problems to govern- 
ment. It has forced an expansion of govern- 
mental functions, creating problems of bu- 
reaucracy and inefficiency. The problems of 
still closer union between government and in- 
dustry arc upon us. It is difficult but vital to 
determine what type of relationship there 
shall be, for all types are by no means envis- 
aged by the terms communism and capital- 
ism. The conception of government changes 
as it undertakes various community activities 
such as education, recreation and health. 
Again, the revolutionary developments of 
communication already have shown the in- 
adequacies of the present boundaries of local 
governments organized in simpler days, and 
on a larger scale foreshadow rearrangements 
in the relations of nations, with the possibility 
always of that most tragic of human prob- 
lems, war. 

Like government the family has been slow 
to change in strengthening its services to its 
members to meet the new conditions forced 
upon them. Many of the economic functions 
of the family have been transferred to the fac- 
tory; its educational functions to the school; 
its supervision over sanitation and pure food 
to government. These changes have necessi- 
tated many adaptations to new conditions, 
not always readily made, and often resulting 
in serious maladjustments. The diminishing 


size and increasing instability of the family 
have contributed to the problem. 

The spiritual values of life arc among the 
most profound of those affected by develop- 
ments in technology and organization. They 
arc the slowest in changing to meet altered 
conditions. Moral guidance is peculiarly diffi- 
cult, when the future is markedly different 
from the past. So we have the anomalies of 
prohibition and easy divorce; strict censorship 
and risque plays and literature; scientific re- 
search and laws forbidding the teaching of 
the theory of evolution; contraceptive infor- 
mation legally outlawed but widely utilized. 
All these are illustrations of varying rates of 
change and of their effect in raising problems. 

If, then, the report reveals, as it must, con- 
fusion and complexity in American life dur- 
ing recent years, striking inequality in the 
rates of change, uneven advances in inven- 
tions, institutions, attitudes and ideals, dan- 
gerous tensions and torsions in our social 
arrangements, we may hold steadily to the 
importance of viewing social situations as a 
whole in terms of the interrelation^nd inter- 
dependence of our national life, of analyzing 
and appraising our problems as those of a 
single society based upon the assumption of 
the common welfare as the goal of common 
effort. 

Effective coordination of the factors of our 
evolving society mean, where possible and de- 
sirable, slowing up the changes which occur 
too rapidly and speeding up the changes 
which lag. The Committee does not believe 
in a moratorium upon research in physical 
science and invention, such as has sometimes 
been proposed. On the contrary, it holds that 
social invention has to be stimulated to keep 
pace with mechanical invention. What seems 
a welter of confusion may thus be brought 
more closely into relationship with the other 
parts of our national structure, with whatever 
implications this may hold for ideals and in- 
stitutions. 

The problems before the nation as they are 
affected by social change fall into three great 
groups. One group is the natural environ- 
ment of earth and air, heat and cold, fauna 
and flora. This changes very slowly; it is 
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man’s physical heritage. Another group is our 
biological inheritance — those things which 
determine the color of our eyes, the width of 
our cheek bones, our racial characteristics 
apart from environmental influences. And 
this also changes slowly. A third is the cul- 
tural environment called civilization, our so- 
cial heritage, in which change is going for- 
ward rapidly. In this framework the prob- 
lems of change will be presented, 

• • • 

The fundamental principles are that social 
problems are products of change, and that 
social changes are interrelated. Hence, a 
change in one part of the social structure will 
alTect other parts connected with it. But the 
effects do not always follow immediately — an 
induced change may lag years behind the 
original precipitating change. These varying 
delays among correlated changes often mean 
maladjustment. They may arise from vested 
interests resisting change in self-defense, from 
the difficulty with which men readjust fa- 
miliar ideas or ideals, or from various ob- 
stacles which obstruct the transmission of im- 
pulses from man to man. These interrelated 
changes which are going forward in such be- 
wildering variety and at such varying speeds 
threaten grave dangers with one hand, while 
with the other hand they hold out the prom- 
ise of further betterment to mankind. The 
objective of any conscious control over the 
process is to secure a better adjust^'ient be- 
tween inherited nature and cultu^-e. The 
means of social control is social discovery and 
the wider adoption of new knowledge, 

* * * 

The Committee docs not wish to exagger- 
ate the role of intelligence in social d>tction, 
or to underestimate the important parts 
played by tradition, habit, unintelligencc, in- 
ertia, indifference, emotions or the raw will 
to power in various forms. These obvious fac- 
tors cannot escape observation, and at times 
they leave only a hopeless resignation to drift 
with fate. Social action, however, is the re- 
sultant of many forces among whith, in an 
age of science and education, conscious intel- 


ligence may certainly be reckoned as one. 

Furthermore, it is important not to over- 
state the aspect cither of integration or con- 
centration in control, or of governmcntalism. 
The unity here presented as essential to 
rounded social development may be achieved 
partly within and through the government 
and partly within other institutions and 
through other than governmental agencies. In 
some phases of behavior there are very inti- 
mate relationships between science, educa- 
tion, government, industry and culture; and 
in others the connection may be farther in the 
background. Some of the centers of integra- 
tion may be local, others may be national, and 
still others international in their point of ref- 
erence. What is here outlined is a way of ap- 
proach to social problems, with the emphasis 
on a method rather than on a set of mccha- 
nisms.More important than any special type of 
institution is the attainment of a situation in 
which economic, governmental, moral and 
cultural arrangements should not lag too far 
behind the advance of basic changes. 

The alternative to constructive social ini- 
tiative may conceivably be a prolongation of 
a policy of drift and some readjustment as 
time goes on. More definite alternatives, how- 
ever, are urged by dictatorial systems in which 
the factors of force and violence may loom 
large. In such cases the basic decisions are 
frankly imposed by power groups, and vio- 
lence may subordinate technical intelligence 
in social guidance. 

Unless there can be a more impressive in- 
tegration of social skills and fusing of social 
purposes than is revealed by recent trends, 
there can be no assurance that these alterna- 
tives with their accompaniments of violent 
revolution, dark periods of serious repression 
of libertarian and democratic forms, the pro- 
scription and loss of many useful elements in 
the present productive system, can be averted. 

Fully realizing its mission, the Committee 
does not wish to assume an attitude of alarm- 
ist irresponsibility, but on the other hand it 
would be highly negligent to gloss over the 
stark and bitter realities of the social situa- 
tion, and to ignore the imminent perils in fur- 
ther advance of our heavy technical machin- 
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cry over crumbling roads and shaking 
bridges. There are times when silence is not 
neutrality, but assent. 

Finally, the Committee is not unmindful of 
the fact that there arc important elements in 
human life not easily stated in terms of effi- 
ciency, mechanization, institutions, rates of 
change or adaptations to change. The im- 
mense structure of human culture exists to 
serve human needs and values not always 
readily measurable, to promote and expand 
human happiness, to enable men to live more 
richly and abundantly. It is a means, not an 
end in itself. Men cling to ideas, ideals, insti- 
tutions blindly, pcrhaj)s even when outgrown, 
waiting until they are modified and given a 
new meaning and a new mode of expression 
more adequate to the realization of the cher- 
ished human values. The new tools and the 
new techniques arc not readily accepted; they 


are indeed suspected and resisted until they 
are reset in a framework of ideas, of emo- 
tional and personality values as attractive as 
those which they replace. So the family, reli- 
gion, the economic order, the political sys- 
tem, resist the process of change, holding to 
the older and more familiar symbols, vibrant 
with the intimacy of life’s experience and te- 
naciously interwoven with the innermost 
impulses of human action. 

The clarification of human values and their 
reformulation in order to give expression to 
them in terms of today’s life and opportuni- 
ties is a major task of social thinking. The 
progressive confusion created in men’s minds 
by the bewildering sweep of events revealed 
in our recent social trends must find its coun- 
terpart in the progressive clarification of 
men’s thinking and feeling, in their reorienta- 
tion to the meaning of the new trends. 


79 • Conflict in American Values 


In the last paragraph of the preceding selection our attention was called to the important 
problem of clarifying and reformulating our values so as to bring the thinking and feel- 
ing of men into line witli the sweep of social events. The two excerpts which follow 
treat this problem from the standpoint of the contradictory character of our beliefs about 
what is valuable in the sphere of human association. The first reading, by Gunnar Myrdal, 
presents two imj^ortant facts about our valuations. Myrdal tells us first, that we have 
two sets of ideas about what is valuable— a higher and a lower set. The higher set con- 
sists of those ideas which apply without qualification to all mankind, such as tlie ideas 
of equality and of justice. The lower set consists of those ideas, such as social prestige 
and economic gain, which we apply to some people and not to others. Then Myrdal calls 
our attention to the fact that these two sets of beliefs, since they are mutually incom- 
patible, often give rise to conflicts both within the conscience of the individual and within 
the society. The second reading in this selection, from a work by Robert Lynd, illustrates 
these conflicting beliefs as they were manifested in his study of Middletown. 

Both these readings indicate clearly the confusion of the ordinary citizen at the 
level of moral belief and action. He is often conflicted, both witliin himself and in his 
loyalty to the diverse groups to which he belongs, with respect to the best course of 
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action to follow in his personal life and in his role as a citizen. Hie growing generation, 
which the teacher confronts every day, is also party to this contradiction, uncertainty, and 
confusion; and, as we shall see later in the chapter, this fact gives rise to difficult and 
important educational problems. 


Primary us. Secondary Values 


this point it must be observed that 
America, relative to all the other branches of 
Western civilization, is moralistic and “mor- 
al-conscious.” The ordinary American is the 
opposite of a cynic. He is on the average more 
of a believer and a defender of the faith in 
humanity than the rest of the Occidentals. It 
is a relatively important matter to him to be 
true to his own ideals and to carry them out 
in actual life. We recognize the American, 
wherever we meet him, as a practical idealist. 
Compared with members of other nations of 
Western civilization, the ordinary American 
is a rationalistic being, and there are close re- 
lations between his moralism and his ration- 
alism. Even romanticism, transcendentalism, 
and mysticism tend to be, in the American 
culture, rational, pragmatic and optimistic. 
American civilization early acquired a flavor 
of enlightenment which has affected the or- 
dinary American’s whole personality and es- 
pecially his conception of how ideas and 
ideals ought to “click” together. He lias never 
developed that particular brand of tired mys- 
ticism and romanticism which finds delight 
in the inextricable confusion in the order of 
things and in ineffectuality of the human 
mind. He finds such leanings intellectually 
perverse. 

• • • 

In hasty strokes we are now depicting the 
essentials of the American ethos. This moral- 
ism and rationalism arc to many of us — 
among them the author of this book — the 
glory of the nation, its youthful strength, per- 


haps the salvation of mankind. The analysis 
of this “American Creed” and its implica- 
tions have an important place in our inquiry. 
While on the one hand, to such a moralistic 
and rationalistic being as the ordinary Amer- 
ican, the Negro problem and his own con- 
fused and contradictory attitudes toward it 
must be disturbing; on the other hand, the 
very mass of unsettled problems in his hetero- 
geneous and changing culture, and the in- 
herited libel alistic trust that things will ulti- 
mately take care of themselves and get settled 
in one way or another, enable the ordinary 
American to live on happily, with recognized 
contradictions around him and within him, 
in a kind of bright fatalism which is un- 
matched in the rest of the Western world. 
This fatalism also belongs to the national 
ethos. 

The American Negro problem is a problem 
in the heart of the American. It L there that 
the interracial tension has its focus. It is there 
that the decisive struggle goes on. This is the 
central viewpoint of this treatise. Though our 
study includes economic, social, and political 
race relations, at bottom our problem is the 
moral dilemma of the American — the conflict 
between his moral valuations on various levels 
of consciousness and generality. The ''Ameri- 
can Dilemma," referred to in the title of this 
boo\, is the ever-raging conflict between, on 
the one hand, the valuations preserved on the 
general plane which we shall call the "Ameri- 
can Creed," where the American thinl^s, tal/^s, 
and acts under the influence of high national 


[From Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Harper and Brothers, 1944, Vol. I, pp. 
xlii-xlv, 209. Footnotes omitted. Used by permission of the publishers.] 
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and Christian precepts, and, on the other 
hand, the valuations on specific planes of in- 
dividual and group living, where personal and 
local interests; economic, social, and sexual 
jealousies; considerations of community pres- 
tige and conformity; group prejudice against 
particular persons or types of people; and all 
sorts of miscellaneous wants, impulses, and 
habits dominate his outlook^. 

• • • 

The Negro problem in America would be 
of a different nature, and, indeed, would be 
simpler to handle scientifically, if the moral 
conflict raged only between valuations held by 
different persons and groups of persons. The 
essence of the moral situation is, however, that 
the conflicting valuations are also held by the 
same person. The moral struggle goes on 
within people and not only between them. As 
people* s valuations are conflicting, behavior 
normally becomes a moral compromise. There 
are no homogeneous ^'attitudes** behind hu- 
man behavior but a mesh of struggling in- 
clinations, interests, and ideals, some held con- 
scious and some suppressed for long intervals 
but all active in bending behavior in their di- 
rection. 

The unity of a culture consists in the fact 
that all valuations are mutually shared in 
some degree. We shall find that even a poor 
and uneducated white person in some iso- 
lated and backward rural region in the Deep 
South, who is violently prejudiced against the 
Negro and intent upon depriving him of 
civic rights and human independence, has also 
a whole compartment in his valuation sphere 
housing the entire American Creed of liberty, 
equality, justice, and fair opportunity for 
everybody. He is actually also a good Chris- 
tian and honestly devoted to the ideals of hu- 
man brotherhood and the Golden Rule. And 
these more general valuations — more general 
in the sense that they refer to all human be- 
ings — are, to some extent, effective in shaping 
his behavior. Indeed, it would be impossible 
to understand why the Negro does not fare 
worse in some regions of America if it were 
not constantly kept in mind that behavior is 
the outcome f)f a compromise between valua- 


tions, among which the equalitarian ideal is 
one. At the other end, there arc few liberals, 
even in New England, who have not a well- 
furnished compartment of race prejudice, 
even if it is usually suppressed from conscious 
attention. Even the American Negroes share 
in this community of valuations: they have 
eagerly imbibed the American Creed and the 
revolutionary Christian teaching of common 
brotherhood; under closer study, they usually 
reveal also that they hold something of the 
majority prejudice against their own kind 
and its characteristics. 

The intensities and proportions in which 
these conflicting valuations are present vary 
considerably from one American to another, 
and within the same individual, from one sit- 
uation to another. The cultural unity of the 
nation consists, however, in the fact that 
most Americans have most valuations in com- 
mon though they arc arranged differently in 
the sphere of valuations of different individ- 
uals and groups and bear different intensity 
coefficients. This cultural unity is the^indis- 
pcnsable basis for discussion between persons 
and groups. It is the floor upon which the 
democratic process goes on. 

In America as everywhere else people agree, 
as an -i^bstract proposition, that the more gen- 
eral valuations — those which refer to man as 
such and not to any particular group or tem- 
porary situation — are morally higher. These 
valuations arc also given the sanction of reli- 
gion and national legislation. They are incor- 
porated into the American Creed. The other 
valuations — which refer to various smaller 
groups of mankind or to particular occasions 
— are commonly referred to as “irrational” or 
“prejudiced,” sometimes even by people who 
express and stress them. They are defended in 
terms of tradition, expediency or utility. 

Trying to defend their behavior to others, 
and primarily to themselves, people will at- 
tempt to conceal the conflict between their dif- 
ferent valuations of what is desirable and un- 
desirable, right or wrong, by keeping away 
some valuations from awareness and by focus- 
ing attention on others. For the same oppor- 
tune purpose, people will twist and mutilate 
their beliefs of how social reality actually is. 
In our study we encounter whole systems of 
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firmly entrenched popular beliefs concerning 
the Negro and his relations to the larger so- 
ciety, which are bluntly false and which can 
only be understood when wc remember the 
opportunistic ad hoc purposes they serve. 
These “popular theories,*’ because of the ra- 
tionalizing function they serve, are heavily 
loaded with emotions. But people also want 
to be rational. Scientific truth-seeking and 
education arc slowly rectifying the beliefs and 
thereby also influencing the valuations. In a 
rationalistic civilization it is not only that the 
beliefs are shaped by the valuations, but also 
that the valuations depend upon the beliefs. 

• * * 

The system of social ideals which w'e have 
called the American Creed, and which serves 


as the source of the instrumental value prem- 
ises in this study, is less specified and articu- 
late in the economic field than, for instance, 
in regard to civic rights. There is, in regard to 
economic issues, considerable confusion and 
contradiction even within this higher plane of 
s.anctifieJ national ideals and not only — as 
elsewhere — between those ideals and the more 
opportunistic valuations on lower planes. In 
public discussion opposing economic precepts 
are often inferred from the American Creed. 
A major part of the ideological battle and of 
political divisions in the American nation, 
particularly in the decade of the Great De- 
pression, has concerned this very conflict of 
ideals in the economic sphere. “Equality of 
opportunity” has been battling “liberty to run 
one's business as one pleases.” 


Contradiction in American Ideals 


Ihe following suggest some of these out- 
standing assumptions in American life: 

1. The United States is the best and great- 
est nation on earth and will always remain so. 

2. Individualism, “the survival of the fit- 
test,” is the law of nature and the 'ccret of 
America’s greatness; and restrictions on indi- 
vidual freedom are un-American and kill ini- 
tiative. 

But: No man should live for himself alone; 
for people ought to be loyal and stand to- 
gether and work for common purposes. 

3. The thing that distinguishes ma:". from 
the beasts is the fact that he is rational; and 
therefore man can be trusted, if let alone, to 
guide his conduct wisely. 

But: Some people are brighter than others; 
and, as every practical politician and business- 
man knows, you can’t afford simply to sit 
back and wait for people to make up their 
minds. 


4. Democracy, as discovered and perfected 
by the American peopk, is the ultimate form 
of living together. All men are created free 
and equal, and the United States has made 
this fact a living reality. 

But: Y(iU would never get anywhere, of 
cou;se, if vou constantly left things to popular 
vote. No business could be run that way, and 
of course no businessman would tolerate it. 

5. Everyone should try to be successful. 

But: The kind of person you are is more 

important than how successful you arc. 

6. The family is our basic institution and 
the sacred core of our national life. 

But: Business is our most important insti- 
tution, and, since national welfare depends 
upon it, other institutions must conform to 
its needs. 

7. Religion and “the finer things of Ufc” 
arc our ultimate values and the things all of 
us arc really working for. 


[From Robert Lynd, Knowledge for What? Princeton University Press, 1939, pp. 60-62. 
Used by permission of the publishers. Footnotes omitted.] 
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But: A man owes it to himself and to his 
family to make as much money as he can. 

8. Life would not be tolerable if we did 
not believe in progress and know that things 
are getting better. We should, therefore, wel- 
come new things. 

But: The old, tried fundamentals are best; 
and it is a mistake for busybodies to try to 
change things too fast or to upset the funda- 
mentals. 

9. Hard work and thrift arc signs of charac- 
ter and the way to get ahead. 

But: No shrewd person tries to get ahead 
nowadays by just working hard, and nobody 
gets rich nowadays by pinching nickels. It is 
important to know the right people. If you 
want to make money, you have to look and 
act like money. Anyway, you only live once. 

10. Honesty is the best policy. 

But: Business is business, and a business- 
man would be a fool if he didn’t cover his 
hand. 

11. America is a land of unlimited oppor- 
tunity, and people get pretty much what’s 
coming to them here in this country. 

But: Of course, not everybody can be boss, 
and factories can’t give jobs if there aren’t 
jobs to give. 

12. Capital and labor are partners. 

But: It is bad policy to pay higher wages 
than you have to. If people don’t like to work 
for you for what you ofler them, they can go 
elsewhere. 


13. Education is a fine thing. 

But: It is the practical men who get things 
done. 

14. Science is a fine thing in its place and 
our future depends upon it. 

But: Science has no right to interfere with 
such things as business and our other funda- 
mental institutions. The thing to do is to use 
science, but not let it upset things. 

15. Children are a blessing. 

But: You should not have more children 
than you can afford. 

16. Women arc the finest of God’s creatures. 

But: Women aren’t very practical and are 

usually inferior to men in reasoning power 
and general ability. 

17. Patriotism and public service are. fine 
things. 

But: Of course, a man has to look out for 
himself. 

18. The American Judicial system insures 
justice to every man, rich or poor. 

But: A man is a fool not to hire the best 
lawyer he can afford. ♦ 

19. Poverty is deplorable and should be 
abolished. 

BttL* There never has been enough to go 
around, and the Bible tells us that “The poor 
you have always with you.” 

20. No man deserves to have what he 
hasn’t worked for. It demoralizes him to do 
so. 

But: You can’t let people starve. 


80 * Social Integration In the United States 

Although our beliefs about how human beings should treat one another may often be 
incompatible, leading us to harbor personal conflicts and to become involved in social 
controversies, it is possible that Americans still hold a considerable number of such 
beliefs in common. If it is found tliat we do in fact share many beliefs, our educational 

[From Robert C. Angell, The Integration of American Society ^ McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
pp. 204, 206-213, 215-218. Used by permission. Original edition out of print. Lithoprint 
edition, The Overbcck Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1947. Some footnotes omitted.] 
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problems would be greatly simplified, for we should then have a broad base of firm 
loyalties upon which to rest the educational program and in terms of which to resolve 
the issues over which the public is divided. 

Fortunately, a thorough study of this important question has been made. In an 
investigation of the effects of organized groups upon American society, Robert C. Angell 
identified four clusters of values which are universally held in our society. These are 
the values which enter into our feeling of national unity and our belief in the worth of 
the individual, in democracy, and in technological progress. Despite the fact that special- 
ized interests and pressure groups have put these values to severe strains, they are still 
the cement of American society. In Angell’s view, tliese values are now being subjected 
to conflicting interpretations, and other values which we may once have held in common 
have been seriously weakened or destroyed. Nevertheless, the four basic values remain 
the vital core of our moral outlook. The school and the teacher must therefore take them 
into account if our educational system is to assist in the development and maintenance 
of a high degree of social understanding and integration. 


o ur aim throughout this study has been to 
determine whether the multiplication of free- 
standing groups in our society gives grounds 
for the fears of societal disintegration that 
many have expressed. In trying to draw our 
results together we shall first indicate what 
appear to be the institutions of American so- 
ciety, then infer the common values that lie 
behind these institutions, and finally ask our- 
selves whether the differentiated groups wc 
have considered are so related to the institu- 
tions and values as to preserve a smoothly 
functioning societal order. 

• • • 

First of all there is what we have called the 
national quality. Wc conceive of the good life 
in terms of an American life. All the patriot- 
ism that is implicit in our loyalty to the na- 
tional state and in our response to its symbols 
shows that we cherish our sense of being 
Americans. This is more than a mere summa- 
tion of other specific values which are striven 
for in our society, because there are other as- 
pects to the sense of nationality than common 
orientation. Wc not only feel wc arc doing 
something together but that we have been 
somewhere together. There is a sense of com- 


mon background and tradition, of attach- 
ment to a common soil. 

Jkir national feeling is also a factor in the 
definition of the more specific values in terms 
of which wc wish to live. Many of the quali- 
ties of life that wc want to enjoy in common 
arc attributes of the national life. They are 
qualities that wc are willing to share with 
Americans but not necessarily with others. 
Wc distrust outsiders and feel that they are 
not capable of participating satisfactorily in 
the gt'od life which we are willing to see a 
common possession of Americans. Though 
this may appear to be a bar to international 
organization, and in its crudest form no doubt 
it is, there is no necessity that it should be, 
for international life may develop common 
values of a different sort and on a different 
level altogether. 

One quality of this commonly desired 
American society appears to be a recognition 
of the dignity of the individual. 

If one faith can be said to unite a great 
people, surely the ideal that holds us to- 
gether beyond any other is our belief in the 
moral worth of the common man, whatever 
his race or religion. In this faith America 
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was founded, to this faith have her poets 
and seers and statesmen and the unknown 
millions, generation after generation, de- 
voted their lives.^ 

The utopias of which we dream alw'ays make 
provision for both personal freedom and per- 
sonal responsibility. Wc arc too much chil- 
dren of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and 
the eighteenth-century Enlightenment to 
think in any other way. The good society is 
not thought of as good in itself but good be- 
cause it gives opportunity for personal devel- 
opment. Nowhere is this more clearly demon- 
strated than in our adherence to the principle 
of religious freedom— -a doctrine which is 
bound to introduce severe strains into a so- 
ciety. 

• • • 

Democracy appears to be a third character- 
istic of the collective life desired by all Amer- 
icans. It follows almost inevitably from the 
second. “The assumption upon which the 
democratic ideal is founded is that human 
personality is sacred and therefore endowed 
with prerogatives that arc inviolable. Democ- 
racy is a form of social organization that ac- 
cepts the dignity of the individual as an act 
of faith.*' ^ Here again the institutions that we 
have discovered furnish evidence for the ex- 
istence of the common value. Our loyalty to 
the democratic state, our acceptance of politi- 
cal parties, our jealousy of our civil rights — 
all point to a belief in democratic principles. 
In a roundabout way, our support of public 
education does too, for it is undertaken not 
only to give the individual opportunity but 
to furnish the state with intelligent citizens. 

The democracy that we Americans believe 
in is, however, more than a political phenom- 
enon. Our American family, for instance, is 
notoriously egalitarian as compared with the 
traditional family in Western culture. Our 
wives and children share to an unusual extent 

^ Felix Frankfurter, “The Immigrant in the 
United States," Survey Graphic, XXVIII (Feb- 
ruary 1939), p. 148. 

^ American Youth Commission, A Program 
of Action for American Youth (Washington, 
1939), p. 4. 


in the making of family decisions. Again, the 
growth of clubs and associations organized 
along democratic lines indicates the harmony 
of this principle with the American temper. 
It is almost certainly true, despite practices 
which conflict with the principle, that wc be- 
lieve that our people should have a share in 
making the rules under w'hich they live. 

A fourth common ultimate value seems to 
revolve around technological progress or the 
increasing command of man over nature. The 
good life we envisage is a life in which disci- 
plined reason and scientific research will con- 
tinue to give us new and better devices anjd 
instrumentalities. That this is an attitude typi- 
cal of Americans may be inferred from sev- 
eral institutions. The property aspects of capi- 
talism arc supported partly because it is 
thought that they conduce to technological 
efficiency. Public higher education has been 
fostered partly in order to secure the continu- 
ous training of capable minds in the scientific 
and technical specialties which constitute 
the soil from which new developments spring. 
Even our civil liberties, though main\y a bul- 
wark to democracy, have a motive of efficien- 
cy behind them; wc wish to be certain that no 
new practical ideas will be suppressed by those 
in powiJr. Although the point has not been 
made earlier in this study, one might argue 
that the organum of the natural sciences itself 
has something of an institutional quality. 
Where science has shown itself capable of pre- 
diction and control w'e trust it implicitly. No 
society has been more willing than ours to 
support research and probably in none have 
so many persons devoted themselves to the 
disciplined search for truth. 

* * • 

We must now come to grips with the cen- 
tral question of this whole study. Is the de- 
velopment of free-standing groups in our 
society a threat to the hold of American insti- 
tutions and values upon our people ? Has the 
emancipation of these groups from the local 
community tended toward societal disintegra- 
tion ? 

Of the many types of groups we have dis- 
cussed, only a few seem to be stimulating con- 
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ccrn for the common welfare. The family still 
remains a source of “primary idealism.** 
Though the church must also be reckoned as 
one of the nurseries of common orientation, 
it suffers from its general loss of influence in 
the modern world. The school docs some- 
thing, but not much more than stimulate a 
rather superficial patriotism. The state is prob- 
ably more effective because of its appeal to the 
sense of nationality and the enthusiasm that 
its symbols evoke. Though the benevolent 
group must be regarded as vitalizing common 
values, it makes itself felt in the lives of rcla- 
yvcly few. Finally, luncheon clubs, profes- 
sional associations, cooperatives, and political 
parties sometimes foster common values, but 
their contribution in this direction is small. 

This is not an impressive showing on the 
positive side. On the negative side we shall 
cite two lines of evidence. 

First, the differentiation of groups has 
tended to emphasize noncommon goals of 
striving rather than common ones, so that the 
former are not so clearly subordinated to the 
latter as must be the case in a well-integrated 
society. This can be most clearly illustrated 
from our discussion of struggle groups. There 
it was shown that some of these groups do not 
operate within any institutional scheme at all 
and that those which do arc likely to become 
undisciplined in times of stress. The same 
thing is less strikingly indicated with respect 
to clubs, which in general orient their mem- 
bers toward private or class, rather than pub- 
lic, objectives. 

• • * 

Large-scale capitalism has also introduced 
divergence of orientation between employer 
and employee. When enterprises were small, 
there was often considerable fellow-feeling 
throughout a store or factory. Personnel rela- 
tions expressed common understanding and 
were informed with common objectives. This 
is now largely a thing of the past. But even 
more serious is the fact that employees have 
begun to lose confidence in the property prin- 
ciples of capitalism too. The increased size of 
the enterprise has meant a larger and larger 
proportion of the population working for 
wages from which little is saved. Thus more 


and more persons are being cut off from par- 
ticipation in the capitalist spirit. Indeed these 
people are being brought into the position of 
regarding the capitalist spirit as a threat to 
them and their families. Some arc beginning 
to believe, rightly or wrongly, that the more 
profit for investors the less wages for them. 
They may still believe in private property, but 
they do not feel that the drive to increase it 
without limit through investment is compat- 
ible with their picture of an ideal society. 

• # • 

We conclude then that, though investment 
with the hope of profit is still regarded as a 
legitimate feature of the good society by all 
kinds of Americans, it is the shrunken and 
precarious residue of a formerly more inclu- 
sive institution that has fallen upon hard days. 
As the property principles of capitalism work 
out in the family farm or the small store few 
find them suspect, but the disapprobation of 
the large capitalist enterprise has become so 
general that even the foundation stone of capi- 
talism upon which it is reared is being criti- 
cally examined. 

« # • 

The second line of evidence is even more 
damaging to societal integration. It shows 
that, despite orientation in terms of common 
values, there may be no agreement on objec- 
tives of common action. This seemingly para- 
doxical situation is due to the fact that some 
elements of the population are aware of fail- 
ure to realize the common values, whereas 
other elements are not. Thus the poorer peo- 
ple regard certain aspects of their lives as in- 
compatible with American values and support 
movements aiming to remedy matters. The 
richer people, not understanding the condi- 
tions out of which movements come and 
thinking the programs unnecessary and un- 
sound, bitterly oppose them. This is no mere 
disagreement concerning means to an ac- 
cepted end. It is a disagreement with respect 
to the need of reform at all. One class has a 
definite objective — the remedying of a condi- 
tion thought incompatible with basic Ameri- 
can values; the other has no objective beyond 
preserving the status quo, and it is emotion- 
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ally intense about that because of a sense of 
insecurity in a time of change. 

The reason for such divergence in the in- 
terpretation of conditions is evidently the fact 
that social classes live in different worlds. 
People who dwell on Park Avenue do not and 
perhaps cannot have the same conception of 
the extent to which the dignity of the indi- 
vidual is being realized in New York as do 
sweated families of the Lower East Side. The 
fundamental difference is in the perception 
of the facts. 

• • • 

This is not to say that our common values 
are of no importance. They are of the utmost 
importance. They are the only threads which 
are holding us back from the brink of disas- 
ter. If our gravest problems arc to be solved 
at all, they must be solved in terms of our 
common ultimate values. There is no other 
basis for adjustment. Indeed the danger is 
that in the struggle of opposing programs the 
loyalty to common values will be lost, that 
class struggle will degenerate into class war. 
Then men would come to deny the principles 
of human dignity and of democracy in the 
interest of programs aimed to benefit particu- 
lar classes. 

In general the picture is one of a differen- 
tiated society whose parts have become so dis- 
connected that few organs speak in terms of 
the whole, and the words of those which do 
are subject to the special limitations that class 
isolation imposes. 

« • • 

All this is in contrast to the situation for- 
merly prevailing. Because the American com- 
munity of the mid-nineteenth century was 
smaller and acquaintance among members of 
different occupations greater than today, the 
welfare of the whole community bulked much 
larger in the total value scheme of the indi- 
vidual. Common ends and values were em- 
phasized more, and their importance was not 
dwarfed by such a large number of individ- 
ualized ends and values. Also, because there 
was a much fuller understanding among all 
the people of the community, there were not 
the differences of perception and definition 


which we have discussed. There was more 
common orientation in the lives of our grand- 
fathers than there is in ours, and the groups 
that must now be relied on to generate a sense 
of moral community are doing so very inade- 
quately. 

There does seem to be, then, some connec- 
tion between the danger of societal disintegra- 
tion and the rise of free-standing groups. The 
latter have disrupted an older type of moral 
community and have not been able to foster 
the development of an equally strong one of 
a new type. Of particular importance has been 
the large capitalist erKcrprise that has intro- 
duced a split between employer and employee 
which is spreading to many other aspects of 
our life. Because of it other types of groups 
tend to take on a class character. This ac- 
counts for the two shortcomings from the 
viewpoint of societal integration that we have 
noted: the tendency to emphasize noncom- 
mon interests, and the tendency to nullify 
common values through differences in percep- 
tion of the existing situation. 

It is clear that there arc two tasks to Ijp done 
by those who would preserve the integration 
of American society. One is to ensure the 
maintenance of our present stock of common 
values; die other is to foster understanding 
across class lines. Neither task is easy. The 
former is the one that is more likely to find 
popular support. Once our people realize that 
there is need for greater emphasis upon com- 
mon values there will be movements to ac- 
complish it. The danger is of course that these 
movements will rake the form of selfish jingo- 
ism. It is always easy to create a superficial 
unity in a nation by arousing fear of impend- 
ing attack from without. This has the dual 
disadvantage that the national cohesion thus 
engendered cannot be lasting — especially if 
the nation is well protected from foreign ag- 
gression — and that it makes participation in 
any sort of international order almost impos- 
sible. If we are to strengthen the hold of our 
common values it must be at a deeper and 
more humane level. We must work together 
not from fear of attack or hope of selfish na- 
tional aggrandizement, but because we are 
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proud of common aims and purposes that 
harmonize with a world order. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to 
suppose that greater emphasis on common 
values will alone assure the continued inte- 
gration of American society. Of equal if not 
greater importance is the fostering of under- 
standing across class lines. Only thus can our 
greatest problem — that of the distribution of 
goods and services — be solved without vio- 
lence, Any attempt to maintain common 
orientation by propagandist nationalism with- 
out creating the conditions under which nec- 
pssary economic readjustments can take place 
is doomed to failure. And yet there is grave 
danger that this will-o’-the-wisp will be fol- 
lowed. 

Under the stress of our emotional reaction 
against Nazi barbarism and our enthusiasm 
for the democratic crusade there is rising a 
school of patriotism which seeks to exorcise 
Fascism by religious incantations to democ- 
racy and Americanism. The radio and the 
screen have been fairly dripping recently 
with their excited and saccharine enthusi- 
asm, and it needs little imagination to 
foresee its transformation into spy- and 


“slackcr”-hunting hysteria. The effort to 
emphasize that the most faulty and limited 
democracy is vastly superior to the best reg- 
ulated fascist states is an admirable one; but 
when this degenerates into a smug compla- 
cency about the American scene and ig- 
nores, for the sake of contrast, our own so- 
cial injustices it defeats its own ends. In 
certain circles it has become almost un- 
American to mention the plight of our 
sharecroppers or our permanently unem- 
ployed— because Hitler has also mentioned 
such things.* 

Such superficial jingoism merely hides for 
the moment the deep cracks in our societal 
structure. It does nothing to promote real un- 
derstanding between classes, for it harps upon 
verbalizations of common values without en- 
suring any similarity of judgment with respect 
to how conditions measure up to those com- 
mon values. It cannot mend our societal cracks, 
and, as a matter of fact, it serves to widen 
them because it diverts public attention and 
support from existing efforts to close them. 

® Lillian Symes, ‘‘Fascism for America — 
Threat or Scarehead,” Harper s Magazine, 
CLXXIX (June 1939), p. 42. 


81 • The Present Dilemma of Education 


If it is true, as many maintain, that American society reflects only a very limited set of 
common values, the purposes of education and the kind of person the school should 
attempt to develop are exceedingly diffiiiult to determine. Since the purposes and direc- 
tions of the school are derived from those of the culture, they will be most uncertain 
when the culture contains the fewest clear-cut, widely accepted social ideals. The fact 
that such common ideals are rare in present-day affairs has been the central point of the 
foregoing selections. We turn now to the educational problems that emerge from this 
fact. The first problem has to do with the question of what the public school is'to educate 
for in a period of social transition. It is clearly set forth in the following excerpt from 
an extensive treatment of the subject. Education and Social Integration, by William O. 
Stanley. 
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Xt is exceedingly difficult to establish or to 
maintain a consistent program of education 
in a society characterized by fundamental 
confusion and conflict. For» in such societies, 
there is no conclusive standard of the public 
welfare and, hence, no certain conception of 
the kind of character which the school should 
undertake to build. Consequently, the edu- 
cator has no clear definition of the ends and 
purposes of education which is generally ac- 
knowledged or taken for granted by all parties 
to the educational enterprise. Moreover — and 
for the same reason — there is no common per- 
ception of the function and role of the school 
or of the nature and scope of pedagogical au- 
thority. In the absence of a common persua- 
sion and outlook, drawn from the substantial 
core of a unified culture, the various individ- 
uals and groups, holding divergent concep- 
tions and beliefs about such vital matters as 
the nature of man, the goals and standards of 
public welfare, and the role and function of 
the school, espouse different theories of edu- 
cation. Any one of these theories may embody 
a coherent program of instruction. But, to the 
precise degree that society is divided and con- 
fused with respect to its basic intellectual and 
moral postulates, no unified and consistent 
pattern of education is likely to win general 
assent, either in the profession or with the 
public at large. Under these conditions, the 
achievement of order and clarity in education, 
unless it is imposed by a ruthless and power- 
ful minority, is a problem of extraordinary 
proportions. For its solution demands not 
simply the fabrication of an intelligible and 
consistent program of instruction — as a mat- 
ter of fact, alternative programs meeting this 
specification already exist — ^but the re-estab- 
lishment of the social consensus or else the 
negotiation of a viable agreement upon the 
ends and purposes of education (including 
the formation of character) in the midst of a 
profound confusion and conflict about the 
basic intellectual and moral postulates of so- 
ciety and the ultimate standards of the public 
welfare. 


These paragraphs depict, in some measure 
the dilemma which now confronts American 
education. Order and clarity in the education 
offered by the American public school are im- 
perative necessities, from the standpoint of 
both individual and public welfare. Yet the 
confusion and the conflict attendant upon a 
transitional era offer but little foundation for 
a comprehensive, coherent, and lucid educa- 
tional program capable of commanding uni- 
versal assent. Obviously in constructing a 
consistent program of study and instruction 
for the public schools, the educational profes- 
sion cannot ignore the confusion and conflict 
in the contemporary culture nor can it arbi- 
trarily impose cither a common set of values 
or a unified way of life on the society which 
it serves. 

If the educational profession undertakes to 
ignore the potent sources of confusion and 
conflict in society itself, the work of the school 
will inevitably be negated and hampered by 
the impact of the culture. To a limited extent, 
the school, with the aid of the home, ^n con- 
struct a sheltered and artificial environment 
for the nurture of children. But unless this 
environment somehow comes to grips with 
the mai6r dislocations and disturbances of our 
time, any integrity of character and peace of 
mind which it may create will crumble and 
vanish at the first touch of reality. An ivory 
tower integration, granted that it is possible 
at all, does not meet the urgent need for order 
and clarity in education or for the develop- 
ment of sound and wholesome personali- 
ties. 

If the educational profession attempts to 
impose on its students a set of values and a 
way of life not approved by society, it has far 
exceeded both the limits of its effective power 
and the bounds of its legitimate authority. 
Formal education is so small a part of the 
total nurture of the culture that it is absurd 
to suppose that the school, by its own unaided 
effort, can shape the character of the child to 
a form which has few, if any, roots in the 
ideals, customs, and institutions of his social 


[From William O. Stanley, Education and Social Integration, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953, pp. 128-130. Reprinted by permission.] 
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group. Moreover, if the educator were to un- 
dertake any such venture, without regard to 
public opinion or to the balance of political 
forces operative in the community, he would 
very quickly discover that the ultimate con- 
trol of the school has not been vested in the 
teaching profession. And, finally, as the vicar 
of society, charged with the important task 
of inducting the young into the culture, the 
educational profession has no authority or 
right, by the terms of its commission, to im- 
pose on its students cither a way of life or a 
set of values which have no sanction or war- 
rant other than the unilateral decision and 
choice of the teaching body. 

Thus, the educational profession finds itself 
caught on the horns of a dilemma. The task 
of the school, in every society, is that of me- 
diating between the child and his culture. Out 
of this process of mediation must grow inte- 
grated, wholesome personalities of a particu- 
lar type enjoined by the fundamental aspira- 
tions and ideals of society. But, in a transi- 


tional era, the direct induction of the young 
into the culture just as it stands can result 
only in the development of disintegrated and 
disoriented personalities. Since society itself is 
no longer clear and certain (at many points) 
about either its fundamental postulates and 
goals or the kind of personality demanded by 
those standards and purposes, the educational 
profession, as the vicar of society, has no ob- 
vious and secure mandate to guide and direct 
its educational choices. Yet the profession can- 
not abjure coherence and symmetry in edu- 
cation, nor can it arbitrarily impose a pattern 
of its own selection. Hence, the search for or- 
der and clarity in education at the present 
juncture is essentially a search for a consistent 
way of mediating a partially confused and 
chaotic culture in the process of transforma- 
tion: a way, moreover, which is, at the same 
time, compatible with the development of in- 
tegrated personalities and acceptable to most, 
if not all, of the major social groups in our 
society. 


82 • Controuersial Issues and the Educator 


Controversial issues— arc:' s of disagreement— are, paradoxically, areas in w^hich die school 
can begin to do something about clarifying and expanding the common values. At least, 
this is the view' expressed in the f blowing selection, from the classic work on the relation 
of pressure groups to education l:y R. Bruce Ruup, a philosopher of education who has 
long had a special interest in intergroup relationships. In this selection, Professor Raup 
calls attention to the fact that controversial questions, since they are the “growing edge^ 
of the culture, are the points at which consensus has broken down and at which new 
beliefs strong enough to fashion a new consensus are being worked out. Organized 
groups are naturally concerned ab^.iit these new beliefs, for they will affect the future of 
the groups. Those groups that profit from the old values and the old ways of doing things 
fear that their interests will not be so well served under new^ conditions and consequently 
favor preservation of the status quo. Other groups support the new ideas and practices 
because they stand to gain from innovations. Usually, whatever new beliefs and prac- 
tices are eventually established are resultants of these contending forces, representing a 
creative compromise which, through the agency of controversy and debate, leads to a solu- 
tion that all or most of the contending parties come to accept as the best attainable in 
the situation. These competing groups form the context in which the educator must work 
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if he wishes to help in developing an expanding system of values or to keep the process 
of schooling in touch with the growing aspects of the culture. For, not only in the eco- 
nomic and political sphere but also in the educational domain, public welfare is worked 
out in the processes of group interaction. 


Many a teacher has at some time wished in the culture, and that his efforts for the 
that he might be released from matters which young arc futile; but that when he under- 
hold him bound, and come to a more gen- stands them in this deeper way, he is in a po- 
uine understanding of the forces and influ- sition to capitalize them for the benefit of the 
ences which shape modern affairs. He has new generation. Patriotism, economic un- 
wished it for himself — and for the good of rest, economic power, religious belief — these 

his teaching. But what was only a wish, is to- emotions and realities are all represented by 

day coming to be a recognized necessity. The organized interests. The educator must-know 
educator has found that he must understand the interests in this representative capacity, 
the society which he serves, for otherwise he for he must interpret their real educative 
is lost in a maze and doomed to professional meaning for the new generation, 
futility. The second type of difficulty is encoun- 

There arc many possible approaches to an tcred when the educator deals with contro- 
undcrsianding of American society. The versial social topics in the schools. If a school 
more usual ones are in the field of the social is alive, especially in the realm of the social 

sciences. To these the educator has devoted studies, it will almost constantly face conflicts 

most of his attention. In recent years he has of one kind or another in making some dis- 

attempted, with considerable success, to make position of these disturbing current questions, 
these branches of knowledge more realistic Economic radicalisms, attacks upon the coiin- 
for both teacher and pupil, focusing upon the try’s political and social institutions, upon its 
trends and conditions in present industrial religious beliefs and its zealous nationalism, 
society. In doing so, he has found him.sclf at- birth-control, criticism of exploitations of race 
tempting to deal, as educator, with the most or class within the local community— these 
vital factors in the conflict and confusion of and other disputed, often explosive topics, 
our changing civilization and culture, that is, confront any vitally conducted program of 
with organized interests. education in the modern American commu- 

This step is not an arbitrary one for the nity. But every one of these questions is the 

educator. Two types of difficulty encountered special concern of some organized interest in 

in running the schools have made it necessary society, and the conflict is usually focused in 
for him to know and to appraise these organ- the contest among such groups for the ear 
ized interests. First, he has learned that such and the assent of the mass of the American 
interests have a part in shaping the lives of people. 

the growing generation. Following this up, Both indirectly and directly, the teacher 
he has become aware of what powerful cdu- feels the pressure of those organized interests, 
cational instruments the social milieu and Such pressure is brought to the classroom in 

heritage are in themselves. He has learned the background of the young people whom 

that when he works against the organized in- he teaches; it is present in his own person- 
tercsts, he is working against something deep ality; it is operating in the atmosphere which 

[From R. Bruce Raup, Education and Organized Interests in America, Putnam’s, 

1936, pp. 1-6. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted by permission.] 
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they all breathe, through advertising, public- 
ity, and all kinds of propaganda; and, finally, 
it often breaks out in public attack, perhaps 
in legislation, upon what he teaches and the 
way he teaches. 

• • • 

There are undoubtedly some readers who 
will ask— What has all this concern about 
economic, religious, political, social and other 
relations to do with the business of the edu- 
cator? Why should even the social studies 
teacher be charged with so great a responsi- 
jbility as these pages seem to imply? 

• « • 

A clew to the answer is contained in the 
statement that education and the schools, 
whether they will or not, are involved instru- 
mentally in the process whereby a civilization 
and a culture are continually remade. To 
teach a child is to modify in some way the 
social inheritance. The school selects first 
what shall be taught. It prefers some ideals, 
some beliefs to others. I'hen the child selects. 
The whole class selects, despite any appear- 
ance of conformity. When the bases of a 
civilization and culture are disrupted and 
confused, this selection becomes a definite 
contribution to a modified future. It is impos- 
sible to deal res[)onsibl) With any child or 
group in any moral or intellectual problem 
they may face, without in the same act hav- 
ing some elTcct on the more or less common 
elements in the culture of the community of 
which they are a part. In such dealing we are 
either intrenching more deeply some fixed 
common ways of believing and doing things, 
or we are weakening these common patterns 
by encouraging dilTerent ones, is no 

escape from the fact that consequences spread 
out into the whole social process. W^hile this 
may be true of the conduct of any one deal- 
ing in society— of adult with adult, or of par- 
ent with child— it is peculiarly significant in 
the case of the teacher, for he is crucially in 
the service of the whole community when he 
becomes officially responsible for the educa- 


tion of the new generation. He is especially 
charged with inducting the young into the 
ways, the thoughts and the ideals of the com- 
munity. This has long been known and felt, 
but we have not been so aware as we might 
have been that this function always involves 
some unavoidable effect upon the future of 
culture. 

The educator is thus vitally concerned with 
the direction which the culture is taking* 
This he cannot void. He can, however, de- 
termine that since tt is so, he will strive better 
to understand what he is doing and make his 
selections and choices with the largest vision 
of which he is capable. 

Docs this mean that the educational profes- 
sion shall assume responsi’oility for directing 
any and every phase of the civilization and 
culture? The thought is absurd. W'herc then 
shall it take hold, and what is its distinctive 
function? Wherein shall it be expected to 
meet with and contribute a distinctive service 
to the other interests in American society? Is 
it not, for one thing, precisely at the points 
where the ways, thoughts and ideals which 
are more or less common to the people be- 
come objects of conscious attention} In this 
category would certainly come the fundamen- 
tal tool subjects and skills which arc always a 
parr of the school curriculum. Here too wc 
should pl.acc the altitudes and ideals of which 
we as educators speak. The content which at 
any time is given to the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of secondary education must belong 
here. The language we cultivate, the methods 
of thought wc employ, the customs wc instill, 
the national, institutional and moral loyalties 
we would engender, all uf these arc among 
the more common elements in the culture. 

They are patterns of common consent, 
whereby large portions of a per^ple manage to 
conserve unity in the midst of endless differ- 
ences; to maintain stability while conflicting 
influences play for recognition and power; to 
achieve a sense of a common .cause w'hcre 
conditions have favored individual independ- 
ence; and to find at least a part guarantee of 
human consideration in a civilization which 
has made for a pervasive, dangerous inter- 
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dependence. For convenience, these elements 
of common consent will be called points of 
consensus. 

But, is not education’s chief concern with 
the individual? Perhaps so, but not in any 
way isolated from the common culture. Such 
an abstraction is meaningless. The person is 
socially made. He cannot change independ- 
cntly of his surroundings. It is not enough to 
seek the adjustment of the individual to the 
culture. The culture itself may call for 
change. The two things, adjusting personali- 
ties and seeking harmony among the com- 
mon traditions which are the heart of our 
culture, are phases of the same total process. 
To neglect either is to misdirect the program 
of education. To educate for enrichment of 
individuality, without giving constant atten- 
tion to the numerous common ways, beliefs 
and aspirations of the community may be 
aptly likened to a gardener’s attempt to raise 
better plants without any regard to the at- 
mosphere and the soil in which they are to 
germinate and grow. 

The educator deals consciously with the 
common culture. He not only transmits but 
helps remake it. Particularly in these times 
he is made acutely aware of the fact that in 
crucial parts “the common culture” falls 
short of being common. It does not come to 
a people ready-made. It is the product of long 
generations of experience, and often finally 
formulated only at dreadful cost in human 
suffering. Then it does not stay formulated. 
Indeed, one of the outstanding character- 
istics of modern society is that changing con- 
ditions have broken down what were pro- 
found points of consensus. While they arc 
stoutly defended by great portions of the 
population, they still have been impugned be- 
yond restoration to their traditional form. 
The only hope, when this occurs, is to strug- 
gle on to a new consensus. Some see this, and 
take up the struggle. Others, with interests 
deeply intrenched in the old, refuse to sec it 


and rise to resist the change. Thus conflicts 
rage continually. 

• • • 

More often than not the very existence of 
the groups and their purposes arc symptoms 
of a fundamental struggle between the de- 
fenders of one form of consensus and those 
who have broken from that form and arc 
seeking recognition and support for some 
other. Such conflicts are not arbitrary. They 
arc genuine expressions of deep lying dis- 
turbances in the nature of society and its cul- 
ture. Each group is an instrument of social 
movement, operating on the growing edge of 
culture, some deviating from traditional con- 
sensus, others, with interests intrenched, de- 
fending the obsolete consensus as they would 
defend life itself. 

• • • 

In a word, the educator, when he draws up 
a course of study or a program for the schools, 
or when he more than superficially considers 
the ideals and objectives with which he car- 
ries on, finds himself dealing with very 
same disrupted and conflicting strands of the 
common culture which account for the ex- 
istence and the contentions of the active or- 
gan ized^interests in American society. This is 
the educator’s meeting ground with almost 
every group in the land. He cannot under- 
stand the culture he transmits without know- 
ing these groups, and he cannot understand 
the groups he must meet without knowing 
the points of change in the culture which give 
the organized groups cause for being. He 
works with these organized groups on the ad- 
vancing front of a changing social order, and 
interprets their relation to a new culture. He 
asks what great common denominators of the 
prevailing culture they are defending, or, if 
the consensus of the old has begun to break, 
what new patterns they arc proposing. In this 
way he learns and comprehends their integral 
relation to the heart of the educational task. 
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83 • Re-education: a Major Task 


Whatever else education may be, it is at least a process of changing the individual. No 
matter how much consideration may be given to pressure groups, to the nature of the 
value system, and to economic and political conditions, the teacher must ultimately face 
the inescapable task of his profession— the education of the individual. All our study of 
social and psychological factors and conditions is conducted for the purpose of giving 
direction to, and providing means for, the performance of this task. 

In the following selection, B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan 
Shores remind us of this central concern of the teacher. They outline the dimensions of 
the task in the present period of social transition and make clear what the focal point 
of instruction must be, now that the old beliefs, ideals, and social practices can no longer 
be taken for granted. 


CZlurriculum making in an era of cultural 
transformation is faced by problems not en- 
countered in a period of cultural stability. 
l‘he learnings which the individual acquires 
informally by cultural induction are usually 
satisfactory in a static period, for there are 
few, if any, new cultural patterns and rules 
of conduct with which they conflict. The de- 
velopment of a consistent point of view and 
moral character — which is one of the basic 
tasks of education, broad^'^ conceived — is per- 
formed in such a period by the processes of 
cultural induction. There remains for the 
school the task of overlaying these i undamen- 
tal learnings with a veneer of skills, informa- 
tion, and technical knowledge. With slight 
modifications, this is the way the teaching 
profession has conceived its task throughout 
the history of American education. Even iri 
the last century, when considerable srress was 
placed upon moral content, the purpose of the 
school was to reinforce the teachings of the 
home and the church. 

But in a period of profound cultural 
change, such as is now being witnessed in the 
United States and in the whole world, the 
learnings laid down in personal structures by 


the forces of induction can no longer be taken 
at their face value. Most of these learnings 
belong to old cultural patterns, which have 
been invalidated in varying degrees by new 
economic, political, and social realities and 
must, therefore, be discounted. They are ves- 
tiges of prior cultural phases, and many of 
them have to be removed from the social 
structure; the individual, too, must be freed 
of them. Education, then, will be required to 
penetrate the deeper layers of personality and, 
thereby, to assist in the reconstruction of the 
loyalties, aspirations, points of view, and 
moral ideals of individuals. The task is no less 
than that of transforming the characters of 
men — of creating new personality types ade- 
quate for the task of controlling the social 
arrangements emerging from the conditions 
created by science and technology. 

The child comes to school already “edu- 
cated.” He has been learning from his par- 
ents, playmates, and the countless social in- 
fluences that play upon him from the time of 
birth. On entering school he possesses points 
of view, rules of conduct, social techniques, 
mechanical skills, language habits, aspira- 
tions, attitudes, and a welter of information. 


[From B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Development, World Book Co., 1950, pp. 120-122. Used by permission.] 
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The child docs not leave the world behind 
him when he enters the doors of the school, 
no matter how isolated from ordinary social 
activities the educational program may be. 
He brings his cultural background with him 
into the classroom and into all the activities 
in which he participates. He feels, thinks, and 
reacts in every school situation out of this 
cultural background, which is present by im- 
plication in his personality. Not that the child 
secs his life in the school and his life out of 
the school as one; he may, and frequently 
docs, see them as quite different worlds. 'JThis 
does not, however, alter the basic fact that the 
way he views the activities of the school, 
whether or not he sees any value in them, 
goes back to the cultural roots of his person- 
ality. 

As long as this out-of-school education is in 
line with cultural reality, it is the function of 
the school to reinforce these learnings and to 
build a richer and more extended education 
upon them. Unfortunately, such out-of-school 
learnings — and, it may be added, many school 
learnings— do not conform to reality, or else 
they satisfy an undesirable social reality. This 
fact is clearly seen in such learnings as those 
that characterize a criminal, an alcoholic, or a 
juvenile delinquent. It is now known that 
the.se learnings arc acquired in the same way 
as those that meet with general social ap- 
proval. Each of these kinds of learnings goes 
back to the influence of the social groups with 
which the individual is associated. The 
learned behavior of the social deviate lacks 
social reality, however, because it fails to take 
account of what is acceptable, or potentially 
acceptable, in realms of wider human associ- 
ation. In the groups where these deviate be- 
haviors are acquired, they of course conform 
to the realities as the group sees them. But 
the deviaie’s wants and aspirations, as well as 
his rules of conduct, arc not in accord with 
those of the persons who constitute the wider 
society, nor are they potentially acceptable to 
that society. 


It is lio less true that much of what passes 
as normal behavior is out of step with cul- 
tural reality. The ideas, loyalties, and infor- 
mation of the individual may not accord with 
the new conditions and rules emerging in so- 
ciety at a particular time. His old patterns of 
thought and action have no roots in reality 
when the conditions out of which they arose 
no longer exist. This is just as true of children 
on first entering school as it is of adults of all 
ages. A person w'ho believes that all “foreign- 
ers” are “reds,” that all government restraint 
on business is evil, that criminals are such 
because they will to be so, or that Negroes 
should not be allowed to hold jobs which 
white people want, is out of step with the 
dominant social rules constituting the heart 
of the democratic value-system and with the 
reality of objective facts. 

The necessity of attempting to bring the 
social deviate into line with the facts of so- 
ciety and with what are considered to be de- 
sirable social norms is generally recognized. 
It is also becoming clear that this end can be 
achieved only through the processes«.^f reedu- 
cation. It is not recognized, however, that 
modern cultural change requires an equal 
emphasis upon ma.ss reeducation with reedu- 
cation with respect to ideas, goals, skills, and 
ideals that traditionally have been considered 
normal and desirable. The burden of the pre- 
ceding chapters was to show that many cul- 
tural elements, whose validity in the past has 
been taken for granted, can no longer be ac- 
cepted without serious reconstruction, if they 
can be accepted at all. 

Yet these cultural factors arc built into the 
personalities of individuals by the informal 
processes of induction from lingering social 
patterns. If this is true, it follows that one of 
the primary tasks of curriculum development 
is to build a program in which everyone can 
learn, through the processes of reeducation, to 
become the kind of person demanded by the 
cultural patterns and realities now in the 
making. 
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SUMMARY 

A transition period is always marked by disorganization of the society, to a greater 
or lesser degree, in its economic, political, and social activities; confusion among the 
people, and a tendency to drift and to fall into aj)athy or bitter conflict rather than take 
chances on an uncertain future; weakening of the traditional beliefs and values, espe- 
cially among the younger generation; and numerous and severe personal maladjustments. 
It may reasonably be concluded from the readings presented in this and the preceding 
chapter that something approaching this state of affairs prevails today in American society. 

The educational significance of this conclusion need not be restated here, for to 
do so would entail reformulating all the various relationships and ramifications set forth 
ki the selections composing the major part of the chapter. But the formulation of a few 
basic points will help to emphasize some of the more important aspects of the discussion 
of the problems of education in a period of social transition. 

1. In every society, the school attempts to develop the type of individual who can 
best function in the particular social system served by the school. Such an individual 
may be a religious man, a scholarly man, an economic man, or a military man, depending 
upon what the social system requires for its operation. But what kind of person should 
th(? school try to produce in a transition period? Should it try to produce the type of 
individual that will be need('d in tht' cultural phase that has yet to be born or should it 
continue to develop persons suited to the old, obsolescing society? If the former, who 
has the authority and the wisdom to decide what kind of person will be needed? In a 
democratic society the people will ultimately answer these questions. But in a transition 
period there is seldom a majority opinion on these matters. Nevertheless, the school must 
continue to educate tlie growing generation. This is the dilemma of the teaching profes- 
sion ill such a period. 

2. Even in a transition period, at least a few traditional beliefs still retain their 
old authority. The teaching prof( ssion must search for these beliefs, since they afford a 
basis, scant though it lie, for educating in the midst of a welter of confused and contra- 
dictory values. By appealing to these traditional beliefs as a vital source of its authority, 
the teaching profession can justify its efforts to expand the areas of common concern and 
agreement through instruction. Further, by basing its instruction on these authoritative 
concepts and ideals, the school rua\' convey a modicum of personal ability to its pupils 
while it aids them to think their way through the controversial aspects of the culture. 
We have seen that the common ideals still found in American society, although few in 
number, are, to a marked degree, both fundamental and comprehensive. If these common 
ideals are preserved and expanded, tlicy may become the moral foundation of a new 
social consensus compatible with the changed conditions of modern life. 

3. As common ideals give way, the interests and ideals of specialized groups tend 
to take their place. Since these groups typically identify their own interests with the 
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common good and use their power to shape society in accord with the public welfare 
as they see it, they will interpret the actions of the school as for or against the common- 
weal, depending upon their own interests. Hence, the program of the school must be 
acceptable to a large number of these groups. This means that the teaching profession 
must learn to cooperate with other social groups as it seeks to deal with the growing 
edges of the culture. In fact, the teacher can know that he is dealing with the vital 
aspects of the culture by the interest which the various social groups display in what he 
is doing. But cooperation does not imply surrender. The profession must know the values 
on which it will stand, beyond which it will not yield, as it works with the major social 
groups in our society. These values are supplied by the remaining elements of the 
common tradition. 

4. In a transition period, the teacher must recognize that many of his pupils- 
possess erroneous and outdated learnings based upon traditional beliefs and practices 
which are no longer compatible with contemporary social thought or modern social condi- 
tions. Hence, the teacher must often help pupils to overcome miseducation and teach 
them to recognize beliefs and ways of behaving commensurate with present social 
circumstances. 

We have made no attempt in this chapter to answer the significant questions that 
have been raised. What should be the purposes of education in these times? What sort 
of educational program will best fulfill these purposes? To these questions we^turn in 
the next chapter, in which a number of leading thinkers proi)ose various educational 
programs in answ'er to the demands of the social situation as each sees it. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. Follow' the record of events for several days in a daily newspaper or in a 
weekly news magazine and compile a list of the fundamental conflicts that are rcjflected 
in these events. What are some of the values involved in these conflicts? What bearing, 
if any, do these conflicts have on the school or the work of the teacher? 

2. Engage your friends in discussion of educational, political, and economic 
questions and see whether or not they use higher and low'er generalizations such as 
those suggested by Myrdal and illustrated by Lynd. What is the educational and social 
significance of these generalizations? 

3. Strictly speaking, the common values suggested by Angell are categories or 
clusters of values. What are some of the values in each of these clusters? What use, if 
any, can the teacher make of these values? 

4. Read the current pronouncements on education of such organizations as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the American Legion, the American Federation 
of Labor, and the Farm Bureau Federation. Compare these organizations with respect 
to the educational objectives they stress. Compare their educational objectives with those; 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals and other teacher organiza- 
tions. Does your examination of these various statements of objectives bear out the the- 
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sis that the school is now in a dilemma? If it is in a dilemma, what solution do you think 
is possible? 

1. Perhaps the clearest and most penetrating analysis of American culture in tran- 
sition is John Dewey’s Individualism Old and New. This book, published more than two 
decades ago, is still as timely as it was in die first years after its publication. Dewey 
describes the shift in value orientation now going on as well as the bewilderment of the 
individual that results from his attempts to order his life in a time of shifting loyalties. 

2. The welter of conflicting opinions among our intellectuals about the purposes 
of education is reflected in Goals for American Education: A Symposium, edited by 
Lyman Bryson and others. Although this symposium deals primarily with the purposes 
of higher education, the differences of opinion it illustrates are the same as the current 
•differences about the purposes of the secondary school. 

3. One of the best recent treatments of the ways in which the schools are affected 
by the tensions and anxieties attendant upon the present period of transition is Educa- 
tional Freedom in an Age of Anxiety, edited by H. Gordon Hullfi.sh. 




CHAPTER TWELVE 


Contrasting Conceptions of the 
Social Role of the School 


»>»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»>»«««««««««««««««««««««« 


ihe social function of the school is always related to the dominant theme of the society 
of which it is a part. If the chief interest of the members of a society is military conquest, 
the school will emphasize the attitudes and techniques of warfare. In a society primarily 
concerned with the salvation of the soul, the schools will stress religious beliefs and 
practices. In like manner, where the social ideal is industrial and commercial success, the 
school will give primary attention to the ideas, attitudes, and skills needed for the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods. In short, every school presupposes a social system, which 
is mirrored in the instructional program as well as jo the management and operation of 
the school. 

Moreover, both lay and professional beliefs about the function of the school are 
afiFected by the nature and extent of the social change occurring in society. In a relatively 
stable society there will be but little controversy about the fundamental tasks of the 
school. In these circumstances the educational profession will with general consent con- 
cern itself primarily with two tasks: teaching tlie basic tools of learning (reading, writing, 
arithmetic), and transmitting the knowledge, skills, and moral principles traditionally 
regarded as desirable. 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 

On the other hand, if the society is in a state of rapid social change involving 
modification of its mores and institutions, beliefs about the social role of the school will 
reflect the uncertainties and conflicts which such changes almost always induce in the 
members of the society. The school will, of course, continue to emphasize in some degree 
the tools of learning. But rapid and profound social change creates new social needs and 
conditions, and these, in turn, almost always lead to a demand on the part of some indi- 
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viduals and groups that the school broaden its program of instruction in response to 
them. Thus, for example, the invention oi the automobile produced traffic hazards which 
soon evoked persistent requests for dri\cr and safety education. 

If the school is to do anything well, however, it cannot do everything. And, in a 
rapidly changing society, people do not always agree about what things are the most 
important. Hence, as Robert and Helen Lynd have indicated in Selection 9, the expand- 
ing scope of the educational program necessarily produces conflicting points of view with 
regard to the proper functions of the school. 

Furtlier, changing conditions breed new ways of thinking and acting. But, as the 
preceding chapters have shown, these new ideas and patterns of action are not equally 
acceptable to all individuals and groups. Many, indeed, bitterly resent and resist them. 
4nd many others are confused and uncertain. Hence, both the members of the teaching 
profession and the public will be divided in their loyalties between old and new ways. 
Some people will insist that the school should continue to inculcate the old ideas and 
virtues, whereas some will feel that “modern” ideas and ideals should be fostered. Others 
will argue that the school should remain neutral, examining both the old and the new 
impartially. And still others will maintain that the school should confine itself to the 
accepted and the known, avoiding all controversial ideas and issues. Hence the question 
of what the school should do in a period of raiDid and profound social change becomes 
one which neither the teaching profession nor the public can ignore. 

It should be clear from the preceding chapters that society in the United States 
is now in <i significant period of change. Earlier conceptions of the social role of the 
school have not only become blurred but are being challenged on every hand by new 
ideas about what the school should be doing. A number of scholars and educational 
leaders have proposed new programs of public education in re.sponse to a social -situation 
marked by urbanization, social differentiation, cultural lag, and, at many points, by per- 
plexing social contradicti ;ns and uncertainties. It is not surprising that these authorities 
should be in sliarp disagreement with one another as to the nature of the educational 
program recpiircd by these new s -cial realities. Their differences of opinion arise in part 
out of differing perspectives from which they view the social scene; in part out of differ- 
ences in their social diagnoses; and in part out of differing conceptions of the kind of 
society that they prefer. Consequently, a number of contrasting conceptions of the role 
of the school have been proposed in response to the social circumstances described in 
the preceding chai^tcrs. The purpose of this chapter is to present the major views of the 
social role of the scliool current in our society. 


THE TEACHER AND THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 

The teacher may wonder why he should be concerned about the controversy over 
the social functions of the school. He may argue, with considerable logic, that, after all, 
his job is to teach history, mathematics, or some other academic specialty. Are not history 
and mathematics, like other subjects, the same regardless of the social system? If ones 
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aim is to teach history or mathematics, need he do more than employ such methods and 
materials as will best ensure that his students acquire the knowledge and skills com- 
prising these subjects? Why, then, should the teacher, as such, concern himself about the 
social uncertainties, conflicts, and maladies of his time? 

It is true, of course, that a person can teach even though he is uninformed about 
the changes taking place in society and their effects upon the school system. Such knowl- 
edge is not, unfortunately, a requirement for teaching in the public schools. Nor can it 
be said that such knowledge alone is sufficient to enable a i^erson to teach anything. 
Thus the question is still to be answered. Why should the teacher know anything about 
the social role of the school? 

First, most of the educational disputes now taking place in many communities 
center about the essential purpose of the school. In school after school, the teachers ancj 
principal are attacked by vociferous groups of citizens who think that the three R s are 
not given enough time, or that the conventional subjects are neglected, or that the school 
is not emphasizing moral and spiritual values, or that false and dangerous economic and 
political doctrines are being taught, or that the entire instructional program has been 
watered down to accommodate the average and the incompetent student. Each of these 
attacks reflects a public concern with what the school is attempting to do. Each one 
presupposes that the school should serve one function rather than another— that the role 
of the school is to teach the fundamental skills and the conventional subjects, or to 
develop moral and spiritual character, or to maintain the status quo or even the status 
quo ante in economics and politics, and so on. Since these attacks often reach the propor- 
tions of a major political struggle involving the professional responsibilities and the 
tenure of teachers, it is impossible for the teacher^io stay out of the struggle. In one 
school system, a teacher of history, accustomed to the routine of teaching the content of 
his course without reference to the changing world around him, suddenly found himself 
in the midst of a community conflict because the textbook he was using stated that during 
World War II the United States and Russia were on friendly terms. In the eyes of some 
citizens this statement was reason to believe that the school was in danger of abandoning 
its function of teaching patriotism and ‘‘the truth about our enemies.” 

It should be clearly recognized, moreover, that the citizen has the right and the 
moral obligation to criticize any institution, public or private, that in his opinion is not 
properly performing its role. The right to criticize is as precious as the right to learn. 
In and of itself, criticism of the school should be encouraged, not deplored. It is true 
that, at the present time, many of the critics are ill informed and that their techniques 
frequently fall to the level of rabble-rousing. Both of these facts may be regrettable, but 
the right to object, to say what one thinks about the value of what is being done, is too 
important to be denied because of such abuses. 

Those who are responsible for the management and operations of an institution 
must listen to the critics and answer them, if need be, with rational arguments and facts. 
In order to fulfill this obligation, teachers need to know what the issues are—and to 
understand their deeper sodological roots as well as their concrete social setting. Almost 
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all the significant public attitudes toward the school with respect to the social function 
of education are to be found in the systematic formulations of the various theories of 
the role of the school in society. Hence, the teacher familiar with these theories is not 
only in a position to understand the public attitudes and criticisms but is also better able 
to assess them and to respond to them intelligently. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that the success of many ill-informed attacks upon the schools has been due in part to 
the fact that the teaching profession has not understood the contrasting conceptions of the 
social function of the educational system involved in such attacks. 

The teacher needs to understand the social role of the school, furthermore, in order 
to take part in shaping the instructional program. The formulation of the purposes of 
instruction necessarily entails some conception of the kind of itidividuals the school shall 
attempt to build, and the nature of these individuals necessarily presupposes some kind 
of social system in which they are to live. Educational objectives must always be shaped 
in terms of how the task of the school is conceived. If the school is ccjnceived simply as a 
means of passing on the cultural heritage, the objectives of instruction will be quite 
different from what they w'ould be if the school were regarded as an instrument for the 
improvement of society or for cultivating the needs and interest of individual children. 
Historical instruction, for example, may emphasize— as it sometimes has ernj^hasized— the 
traditions and institutions created by the founding fathers, but it could also emphasize 
the fact that ideas and institutions are devised to meet specific conditions and hence are 
usually modified or discarded when new conditions emerge. 

Tho impact on educational policy of diverse conceptions of the social role of the 
school is not, however, limited to the choice of emphases within a standard sot of ac‘a- 
demic subjects. They will influence the atmosphere and discipline of the school, its 
program of extraclass activities, and even the curriculum itself. Thus, if the primary task 
of the school is regarded as the cultivation of the intelh'ctual facilities, the curriculum 
may stress Ckeck, Latin, and mathematics, whereas if its primary task is vocational edu- 
cation, bookkeeping, commercial law, meclianics, and agriculture will he offered. No 
teacher, therefore, is ('quipped tc participates intelligently in the determination of educa- 
tional policy unless he is familiar with the various tluniric's of the social function of 
the school. 

The teacher is a member of an organized profession. He is expected to belong to 
one or more teacher organizations. From time to time these organizations are required 
by circumstances to take definite stands on educational issues and other public questions 
that affect the school. Since man) of these issues center in the very (piestion of what 
services and activities the school shall perform, the teacher can take an intelligent part 
in deliberations upon these issues only if he is versed in the social role of the school. 

1 he following, then, arc some of the more significant questions which this chapter 
should help you to answer: 

1. What are some of the more clearly formulated theories about the function of 
the school in modern society? 
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2. How are these theories related to the question of social change, conflict, and 
reintegration discussed in preceding chapters? 

3. What kinds of relationships among men do these theories entail? Are these the 
sort of human relations one can accept in modem society? 

4. Wliat difference would it make in the present school system if any one of these 
theories were to be accepted rather than another? 

The selections that make up this chapter present six theories of the social function 
of the school. Selection 84, from Dewey, is an introduction wliich emphasizes that the 
school is not an ivory tower, unaffected by changes in the society which it serves. The 
basic question, as Dewey sees it, is whether or not the part played by the school with 
respect to social change is to be decided through intelligent deliberation. In Selection 85, 
written by Hand, the school is seen as an agency through which society can help 
guarantee its continued progress by stressing fundamental social activities in tlie instruc- 
tional program. The next three selections stress, in somewhat different ways, the intel- 
lectual and humanistic functions of education. It is the business of education, the authors 
of these selections insist, to liberate the individual through rigorous intellectual discipline. 
Maritain underlines, in addition, the importance of religion and of a better understanding 
of contemporary social problems. The final selection, from a book on curriculum develop- 
ment by Smith, Stanley, and Shores, presents the view that, in a i)eriod of rapid social 
change, the school should foster a continuous rc-examination and reconstruction of our 
social ideals, beliefs, and institutions. 


84 • Education and Social Change 


In the present era of social change, the school can follow a number of courses. It can 
drift with the tide of social events without any sense of social purpose or direction. By 
thus failing to acquaint youth with the social issues and forces with which they must 
deal, it will thereby reinforce the existing social confusion and drift. In short, the school 
need do no more than simply ignore pressing social issues and problems in order to take 
the side of opportunism and drift. 

If this choice is rejected, the school has two alternatives open to it. It can 
strengthen the forces which would reinstate the social conditions that have largely passed 
away. Or it can alert youth to the cmcial social issues and conditions operating in con- 
temporary American society and align itself with the scientific and technological forces 
moving in the direction of a new social order. 

[From John Dewey, “Education and Social Change,” The Social Frontier, 3 (May 1937): 

235-238. Reprinted by permission.] 
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In the following passage, John Dewey, a great intellectual leader, who has been 
called tlie most typically American philosopher, rejects the first two of the courses open 
to the school and allies himself clearly with the last. In Dewey’s view, the school can 
aid man in his struggle for an even better society, and it can do this without losing the 
objectivity of scholarship and scientific method or abandoning the canons of rigorous 
thought and thorough instruction. 


j^tlenlion has been continually called of 
late to the fiict that society is in process of 
rjiange, and that the schools tend to lag be- 
hind. We are all familiar with the pleas that 
are urged to bring education in the schools 
into closer relation with the forces that arc 
producing social change and with the needs 
that arise from these changes. Probably no 
question has received so much attention in 
educational discussion during the last few 
years as the problem of integration of the 
schools with social life. Upon these general 
matters, I could hardly do more than reiterate 
what has often been said. 

Nevertheless, there is as yet little consensus 
of opinion as to what the schools can do in 
relation to the forces of social change and 
how they should do it. There are those who 
assert in effect that the schools must simply 
reflect social changes that have already oc- 
curred, as best they may. Some would go so 
far as to make the work of schools virtually 
parasitic. Others hold that the sch' ols should 
take an active part in directing soc al change, 
and share in the construction of a new social 
order. Even among the latter there is, how- 
ever, marked difference of attitude. Some 
think the schools should assume this directive 
role by means of indoctrination; others op- 
pose this method. Even if there were more 
unity of thought than exists, there would still 
be the practical problem of overcoming insti- 
tutional inertia so as to realize in fact an 
agreed-upon program. 

There is, accordingly, no need to justify 
further discussion of the problem of the rela- 
tion of education to social change. I shall do 
what I can, then, to indicate the'factors that 
seem to me to enter into the problem, together 


with some of the reasons that prove that the 
schools do have a role — and an important one 
— in production of social change. 

One factor inherent in the situation is that 
scliools do follow and reflect the social “order” 
that exists. 1 do not make this statement as a 
grudging admission, nor yet in order to argue 
that they should not do so. I make it rather as 
a statement of a conditioning factor which 
supjx^rts the conclusion that the schools 
tlicicby do take part in the determination of 
a future social order; and that, accordingly, 
the problem is not whether the schools should 
participate in the production of a future so- 
ciety (since they do so anyway) but whether 
they should do it blindly and irresponsibly or 
with the maximum possible of courageous in- 
telligence and responsibility. 

The grounds that lead me to make this 
statement are as follows: The existing state 
of society, which the schools reflect, is not 
something fixed and uniform. The idea that 
.such is the case is a self-imposed hallucina- 
tion. Social conditions are not only in process 
of change, but the changes going on arc in 
different diiections, so different as to produce 
.social confusion and conflict. There is no 
single and clear-cut pattern that pervades and 
holds together in a unified way the social con- 
ditions and forces that operate. 

It requires a good deal of either ignorance 
or intellectual naivete to suppose that these 
changes have all been tending to one coherent 
social outcome. The plaint of the conservative 
about the imperiling of old and time-tried 
values and truths, and the efforts of reaction- 
aries to stem the tide of changes that occur, 
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arc sufficient evidence, i£ evidence be needed 
to the contrary. 

Of course the schools have mirrored the so- 
cial changes that take place. 

• • • 

The notion that the educational system has 
been static is too absurd for notice; it has been 
and still is in a state of dux. 

The fact that it is possible to argue about 
the desirability of many of the changes that 
have occurred, and to give valid reasons for 
deploring aspects of the flux, is not relevant 
to the main point. For the stronger the argu- 
ments brought forth on these points, and the 
greater the amount of evidence produced to 
show that the educational system is in a state 
of disorder and confusion, the greater is the 
proof that the schools have responded to, and 
have reflected, social conditions which are 
themselves in a state of confusion and con- 
flict. . . . 

Do those who hold the idea that the schools 
should not attempt to give direction to social 
change accept complacently the confusion 
that exists, because the schools have followed 
in the track of one social change after an- 
other? They certainly do not, although the 
logic of their position demands it. For the 
most part they arc severe critics of the exist- 
ing state of education. They are as a rule op- 
posed to the studies called modern and the 
methods called progressive. They tend to 
favor return to older types of studies and to 
strenuous “disciplinary” methods. What docs 
this attitude mean? Does it not show that its 
advocates in reality adopt the position that 
the schools can do something to affect posi- 
tively and constructively social conditions? 
For they hold in effect that the school should 
discriminate with respect to the social forces 
that play upon it; that instead of accepting 
the latter in toto, education should select and 
organize in a given direction. The adherents 
of this view can hardly believe that the effect 
of selection and organization will stop at the 
doors of school rooms. They must expect 
some ordering and healing influence to be ex- 
erted sooner or later upon iSie structure and 
movement of life outside. What they arc 


really doing when they deny directive social 
effect to education is to express their opposi- 
tion to some of the directions social change is 
actually taking, and their choice of other so- 
cial forces as those with which education 
should throw in its lot so as to promote as far 
as may be their victory in the strife of forces. 
They are conservatives in education be- 
cause they arc socially conservative and vice- 
versa. . . . 

This is as it should be in the interest of 
clearness and consistency of thought and ac- 
tion. If these conseirvatives in education were 
more aware of what is involved in their posi- 
tion, and franker in stating its implications, 
they would help bring out the real issue. It is 
not whether the schools shall or shall not in- 
fluence the course of future social life, but in 
what direction they shall do so and how. In 
some fashion or other, the schools will influ- 
ence social life anyway. But they can exercise 
such influence in different ways and to dif- 
ferent ends, and the important thing is to 
become conscious of these different ways and 
ends, so that an intelligent chqicf may be 
made, and so that if opposed choices are 
made, the further conflict may at least be car- 
ried with understanding of what is at 
stake, and not in the dark. 

There are three possible directions of 
choice. Educators may act so as to perpetuate 
the present confusion and possibly increase it. 
That will be the result of drift, and under 
present conditions to drift is in the end to 
make a choice. Or they may select the newer 
scientific, technological, and cultural forces 
that are producing change in the old order; 
may estimate the direction in which they are 
moving and their outcome if they are given 
freer play, and sec what can be done to make 
the schools their ally. Or, educators may be- 
come intelligently conservative and strive to 
make the schools a force in maintaining the 
old order intact against the impact of new 
forces. 

If the second course is chosen — as of course 
I believe it should be — the problem will be 
other than merely that of accelerating the rate 
of the change that is going on. The problem 
will be to develop the insight and understand- 
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ing that will enable the youth who go forth 
from the schools to take part in the great 
work of construction and organization that 
will have to be done, and to equip them with 
the attitudes and habits of action that will 
make their understanding and insight prac- 
tically effective. . . . 

There is much that can be said for an intel- 
ligent conservatism. I do not know anything 
that can be said for perpetuation of a waver- 
ing, uncertain, confused condition of social 
life and education. Nevertheless, the easiest 
thing is to refrain from fundamental think- 
ing and let things go on drifting. Upon the 
basis of any other policy than drift— which 
after all is a policy, though a blind one— every 
special issue and problem, whether that of se- 
lection and organization of subject-matter of 
study, of methods of teaching, of school 
buildings and equipment, of school adminis- 
tration, is a special phase of the inclusive and 
fundamental problem: What movement of 
social forces, economic, political, religious, 
cultural, shall the school take to be controlling 
in its aims and methods, and with which 
forces shall the school align itself.? 

Failure to discuss educational problems 
from this point of view but intensifies the ex- 
isting confusion. Apart from this back- 
ground, and outside of this perspective, edu- 
cational questions have to be settled ad hoc 
and are speedily unsettled. What is suggested 
does not mean that the schools shall throw 
themselves into the political and economic 
arena and take sides with some pary there. I 
am not talking about parties; I am talking 
about social forces and their movement. In 
spite of absolute claims that arc made for this 
party or that, it is altogether probable that 
existing parties and sects themselves suffer 


from existing confusions and conflicts, so that 
the understanding, the ideas, and attitudes 
that control their policies, need re-education 
and re-orientation. 1 know that there are some 
who think that the implications of what I 
have said point to abstinence and futility; that 
they negate the stand first taken. But I am 
surprised when educators adopt this position, 
for it shows a profound lack of faith in their 
own calling. It assumes that education as edu- 
cation has nothing or next to nothing to con- 
tribute; that formation of understanding and 
disposition counts for nothing; that only im- 
mediate overt action counts and that it can 
count equally whether or not it has been 
modified by education. . . . 

Before leaving this aspect of the subject, I 
wish to recur to the utopian nature of the idea 
that the schools can be completely neutral. 
This idea sets up an end incapable of accom- 
plishment. So far as it is acted upon, it has a 
definite social effect, but that effect is, as I 
have said, perpetuation of disorder and in- 
crease of blind because unintelligent conflict 
Practically, moreover, the weight of such ac- 
tion falls upon the reactionary side. Perhaps 
the most effective way of re-inforcing reac- 
tion under the name of neutrality, consists in 
keeping the oncoming generation ignorant of 
the conditions in which they live and the is- 
sues they have to face. This effect is the more 
pronounced because it is subtle and indirect; 
because neither teachers nor those taught are 
aware of what they arc doing and what is 
being done to them. Clarity can develop only 
in the extent to which there is frank acknowl- 
edgment of the basic issue: Where shall the 
social emphasis of school life and work fall, 
and what are the educational policies which 
correspond to this emphasis? 
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85 • The Case for a Common-learnings Program 

In periods of profound social change, people seek for stabilizing factors in order to restore 
social equilibrium. Conspicuous among such stabilizing factors, as anthropologists have 
discovered, is the proper performance of certain social functions that are characteristic 
of all societies— such functions as religion, legislation, education, and the production and 
distribution of goods. If these functions are performed poorly, social stagnation or decay 
invariably results. It is only a step from this conclusion to the idea that the main task 
of the school is to educate the youth in such a way as to ensure that these functions 
will be properly performed. 

The author of the following passage, a well-known student of secondary educa- 
tion who is primarily concerned with curriculum probleihs, sets forth this conception of 
the social role of the school. Harold C. Hand takes the position that youth should be 
educated in the social functions which, in his view, arc essential to social stability and 
to the preservation and advancement of a democratic society. 

Hand calls attention, too, to the educational significance of certain aspects of 
human development. As the individual develops from stage to stage— childhood, adoles- 
cence, adulthood— he must learn certain things required by his specific stage of develop- 
ment. He must learn the behavior expected of one of his age and sex; he must learn how 
to be independent of his family; he must learn to play the economic role .oPan adult; 
and so on. These are sometimes referred to as developmental learnings, and the tasks 
they entail as developmental tasks. Hence, in addition to training them in the proper 
performance of the basic social functions, the schdol must prepare its pupils to meet the 
demands made upon them by society at the various levels of their development from 
birth to death. 


TThe case for the “common learnings” course aid them in performing their developmental 
is, in my opinion, unassailable. The argument tasks and in meeting their other practical 
can be simply, though not briefly, put. It runs problems of “getting along” in an adequate 
somewhat as follows: manner. It might be added that this second 

We start with a two-part premise, the va- responsibility can be neglected only at the ccr- 
lidity of which is beyond dispute: (1) That tain cost of personal inadequacies (and conse- 
it is the responsibility of the secondary school quent frustrations) in the pupils supposedly 
to aid society in carrying on their basic social being “educated” by the school, 
processes which can be neglected only at the Let us make more specific each of these two 
certain cost of societal retrogression and de- responsibilities, in the order named, 
cay, and (2) that it is a^o the responsibility of If it is to escape commitment to the waste- 
the secondary school to nurture youth in ref- basket of history, any given society in any 
crcnce to all types of wholesome growth— to given time or place must successfully carry 

[From Harold C. fland^ in Science Education, 32 (Feb. 1948): 5-11. Reprinted by permis^ 

sion. Some footnotes omitted.] 
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forward certain basic social processes. It must 
enable its population to make a living. It 
must provide physical security for its mem- 
bers (in our time, this means guaranteeing 
the peace). It must keep its population 
healthy and vigorous, and safeguard its mem- 
bers against accidents and disease. It must 
develop, wisely utilize, and conserve its nat- 
ural resources. It must rear and educate its 
young. It must enable its population to satisfy 
its spiritual and aesthetic impulses. It must 
provide recreation for its members. It must 
provide sufficient “social cement” (a body of 
cpmmonly held beliefs and aspirations) to af- 
ford societal integration. And it must so or- 
ganize and govern its population that all the 
other processes will successfully be carried 
forward in consonance with its commonly 
held beliefs and aspirations. 

It can easily be demonstrated that the suc- 
cessful carrying forward of any of these basic 
social processes requires learned behavior; 
that each requires that the population must 
understand, believe, and do certain things 
rather than their opposites; hence, that the 
effective dixrharge of any and all such sur- 
vival imperatives is a function of education. 
That only artifacts remain to remind us of 
some of the world’s once great cultures attests 
the antecedent fact that their educational 
“systems” were inadequate to the operational 
demands of one or more of these necessary 
processes. What the bearers of these now de- 
funct cultures needed to \now, believe, and 
do in order to insure societal survival was not 
effectively educated into their nervous sys- 
tems. As we have already noted, the societal 
consequence of such educational inadequ.icics 
is inevitably a regression through stagnation 
and decay to ultimate liquidation. 

We turn now to a brief particularization of 
the second educational responsibility postu- 
lated by our premise — that of enabling all 
youth to achieve personal adequacy in terms 
of life’s demands upon them. 

As we have already suggested, one category 
of personal need in this regard derives from 
the fact that youths face certain demands im- 
posed by our culture — tasks which* our society 
requires that youth must either perform suc- 


cessfully or be penalized or punished. These 
penalty-frightened demands begin to impinge 
upon the child in early childhood and con- 
tinue to do so on through adolescence and 
adulthood until senility wins him his re- 
prieve. Corey and others have dubbed these 
the “developmental tasks” (of childhood, of 
adolescence, of adulthood), and this aptly de- 
scriptive appellation promises to “stick.” 

What concerns us here are the develop- 
mental tasks of adolescents. These Corey has 
defined as (1) coming to terms with his own 
body; accepting his own body in terms of its 
size, shape, and rate of growing; accepting 
his own sex with its characteristic privileges, 
responsibilities and limitations; (2) achieving 
a new orientation to his age males of both 
sexes; to learn to deal with his fellows as 
equals; to meet those of the opposite sex on 
equal terms, and eventually choose one for a 
husband or wife; (3) achieving independence 
from his family; to free himself from his de- 
pendence on his parents; ultimately, to be 
sufficiently “psychologically weaned” from 
his family to become an adequate partner in 
establishing a new family; (4) achieving 
adult economic and social status; acquiring 
the ability to hold down a job; putting aside 
childish ways and accepting responsibility as 
a citizen; (5) acquiring self-confidence and a 
system of values; becoming a mature person 
as our culture defines the term. 

As we note this list of developmental tasks, 
it is apparent that each requires the learning of 
new attitudes, the acquiring of new under- 
standings, the building of new skills, and the 
engendering of new modes of behavior — 
learned responses all. The successful perform- 
ance of each developmental task is thus a 
function of education. Either the adolescent 
learns what must be learned, or he fails to 
achieve the developmental adjustments which 
these tasks connote. One has but to reflect on 
the penalties certain to be imposed upon any 
boy or girl who fails in this regard to appre- 
ciate how imperative it is that the secondary 
school build into the nervous systems of 
youth the requisite understandings, beliefs, 
and predispositions to behavior. 

There are many types of practical help 
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which youth need in order to “get along” 
adequately. Most of these arc directly related 
to the developmental tasks just discussed, but 
all arc needed if the boys and girls are to 
make the most of their lives. Each of these 
types of help is completely educational in na- 
ture, as the following partial list will demon- 
strate: Securing needed vocational informa- 
tion, help in choosing an appropriate 
occupation, securing needed vocational train- 
ing, help in choosing appropriate school sub- 
jects and student activities, help in deciding 
whether or not to go to college or a trade or 
other vocational school, help in choosing such 
a school should the decision be to go, learning 
how to get a job, help in actually getting a 
job, learning how to buy wisely, learning 
how to prevent accidents and care for one*s 
health, learning how to improve one’s per- 
sonal appearance, acquiring the good man- 
ners associated with poise and self-confidence, 
learning how to get along happily and effec- 
tively with other people, acquiring good 
work habits and learning how to “stick to” a 
job, learning how to communicate (speak, 
write, read, listen) more effectively and en- 
joyably, learning how to select and to enjoy 
good books, newspapers, magazines, motion 
pictures and radio programs, learning how to 
sing or play a musical instrument and to en- 
joy good music, learning some handicraft or 
other enjoyable manual skill, learning enjoy- 
able games and sports, developing a hobby, 
developing intellectual interests and becom- 
ing a more cultivated person, becoming liter- 
ate in reference to community, national, and 
world problems and developing the interest 
and ability to participate in resolving them, 
and preparing for a happy marriage, intelli- 
gent home management and wise parent- 
hood. 

Unless our educational program is to be of 
the ivory tower variety, all of the learning 
experiences connoted by these practical life- 
needs of youth must be provided by our sec- 
ondary schools. 

Perhaps we have said enough to demon- 
strate the validity of the two-part premise 
with which we began; namely, that it is the 
responsibility of the secondary school (1) to 


aid society in carrying forward the basic so- 
cial processes essential for societal survival 
and (2) to give all the types of practical help 
which youth need in order to “get along” 
adequately. At any rate, we shall rest this part 
of our case at this point. 

The next part of the case for the common 
learnings course will consist of a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that both of these two respon- 
sibilities are seriously neglected, and inevi- 
tably so, by the traditional broad field area 
approach (the curriculum structured as Eng- 
lish, social studies, science, mathematics, mod- 
ern languages, etc. — the traditional subjects 
of “general education”) . 

Let us first note some of the evidence bear- 
ing on the established fact of this neglect. The 
most biting general appraisal is that made by 
the Educational Policies Commission: 

Setting: A democracy struggling against 
strangulation in an era marked by con- 
fused loyalties in the political realm, by un- 
rest and deprivation, by much unnecessary 
ill health, by high-pressure propaganda, by 
war, by many broken or ill-adjqsted homes, 
by foolish spending, by high crime rates, by 
bad housing, and by a myriad of other 
urgent real human problems. And what 
are the children in this school, in this age, 
in this culture, learning? They are learning 
that the square of the sum of two numbers 
equals the sum of their squares plus twice 
their product; that Millard Fillmore was 
the thirteenth President of the United 
States and held office from January 10, 
1850 to March 4, 1853; that the capital of 
Honduras is Tegucigalpa; that there were 
two Peloponnesian wars and three Punic 
wars; that Latin verbs meaning to com- 
mand, obey, please, displease, serve, resist, 
and the like, take the dative; and that a 
gerund is a neuter verbal noun used in the 
oblique cases of the singular and governing 
the same case as its verb.^ 

That this impressionistic appraisal is prob- 
ably uncomfortably close to the mark is at- 

^ Educational Policies Commission, The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy, 
p. 147. 
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tested by the findings of the New York Re- 
gents Inquiry, a study in which the investi- 
gators went directly to school-leaving youth 
to find out what they believed, knew, and did. 
It was found that the high school character- 
istically gave little or no help to these youth 
in finding jobs, that these pupils typically had 
educational and vocational plans which were 
strikingly unrealistic, that they showed little 
discrimination in selecting radio programs 
and motion pictures, that they voluntarily 
read little other than mediocre books— and 
very few even of these, that they were seri- 
ously deficient in their knowledge of the facts 
and problems with which citizens should be 
concerned, that they were uninformed about 
social conditions even in their own communi- 
ties, that they had little tolerance for new 
ways of dealing with social problems, and 
that the longer they had been in school the 
less disposed they were to do anything for the 
common good. 

The boys and girls in this study were, how- 
ever, found to be reasonably well acquainted 
with the standard school selections such as 
“The Rav'tn,” “Quentin Durward,” and 
Cooper’s stories about Indians — a finding 
which gives further damning point to the 
acid characterization by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 

Another very distressing finding was that 
most of the youth did not regard the school 
as a place where one got help witl\ any of 
life’s real problems. 

In summarizing, the Director wrote in part 
as follows: 

The average New York State high school 
is now geared to do one kind of a ’ob. and 
only one. It takes the boys and giris who 
are fed into it . . . and starts them on a 
four-year round of drill and memorization. 
. . . The examinations have little to do — 
directly, at least — with the abilities which 
boys and girls need outside of school. . . . 
Nor docs the school’s method of preparing 
for the examinations have any dij-ect rela- 
tion to out-of-school matters. ... It fixes 
its attention on a kind of performance 
which has little meaning except in aca- 


demic circles. . . . They (the schools) fail 
to make their pupils ready for definitely 
predictable out-of-school requirements and 
opportunities, chiefly because they do not 
systematically concern themselves with any 
such matters.^ 

There is, of course, no good reason for sup- 
posing that the secondary schools of New 
York State arc any worse than those of most 
other states. This generalization is borne out 
by the disturbing findings of a study con- 
ducted by the present writer in another state. 
This study embraced all the seniors in 15 high 
schools, and as many of the recent graduates 
of these schools as could be induced to par- 
ticipate in the study. Each pupil and ex-pupil 
was asked to tell how much help he had re- 
ceived from his school in reference to some 
35 types of practical, real-life needs. Included 
among these types of needs were all of those 
utilized for illustrative purposes in the tenth 
paragraph of this article. For neither group 
was the average of the ratings for all types of 
help combined higher than that section of the 
scale labeled “some help, but not sufficient.” 
In reference to but one type of help did these 
young people say that they had received “con- 
siderable, but not sufficient help.” Not a sin- 
gle item was rated “sufficient help” by cither 
group. 

No study in which the investigators actu- 
ally went to the pupils has been reported 
which gives one any reason for believing that 
the appraisals noted in the preceding para- 
graphs are invalid for the generality of Amer- 
ican high schools. On the contrary, other 
studies in which the investigators did go to 
the pupils and which support these distasteful 
generalizations could be placed in evidence 
here if space permitted. What this all adds up 
to is the fact that our reliance upon the tradi- 
tionally structured high school curriculum — 
i.e., upon English, social studies, science, 
mathematics, etc., taught as separate subjects 
or broad field areas — has resulted in a gross 
neglect of the two basic responsibilities laid 
down as “musts” in our premise. 

^ Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Uje, 
pp. 252-253. 
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Now let us examine why it is that we get 
these unfortunate results. 

In the first place, the traditional subjects 
were never designed to meet cither of the two 
responsibilities noted in our premise. Instead, 
each is organized according to its own inner 
logic. This logic is but little concerned with 
cither of the two responsibilities noted. The 
essence of these two responsibilities is the re- 
solving of real-life problems, societal and per- 
sonal, whereas the inner logic of the tradi- 
tional subjects permits such real-life problems 
to be treated but incidentally, if at all. The 
skeptical reader is urged to consult virtually 
any standardized test in any of these tradi- 
tional subject areas for verification. Or he 
might scrutinize any one of the National 
Teachers Examinations. 

In consequence of this conflict of inner 
logic — i.e., the inner logic of real-life-prob- 
lem-solving vs. the inner logic of standard 
subjects which at best admits of but inciden- 
tal attention to such problems — efforts to 
“functionalize” the traditional high school 
subjects invariably and inevitably result in 
asking the teacher simultaneously to serve two 
contrarily-oriented masters. That this is frus- 
trating in the extreme, there can be little 
doubt — as any number of intelligent and con- 
scientious teachers will testify. What is more 
important, the traditional master almost in- 
variably wins out in this unhappy and un- 
equal struggle — to the educational neglect of 
society and youth, as we have demonstrated. 
If the course is labeled “English,” or “social 
studies” or any other name identified with a 
recognized body of more or less standard sub- 
ject matter, the teacher is conscience-stricken 
unless he gets across at least a respectable 
minimum of whatever this subject matter 
may be. This he will usually do regardless of 
the fate of the problems with which he is also 
supposed to be dealing. But this neglect of 
problems also induces feelings of guilt, it 
must be recognized. What this adds up to is 
scarcely a recipe for good mental health. 

Let us suppose, however, that by some mag- 
ic this conflict of inner logics could be resolved 
and that every one of the traditional subjects 


or broad field areas could be 100-percent func- 
tionalized. Even with such a program of 100- 
percent functionalized subjects, it would still 
be impossible for any school to discharge 
cither of the two responsibilities noted in our 
premise. This would be true because no so- 
cietal or youth prol^lem of any real signifi- 
cance can be understood, much less resolved, 
by appeal to the resources which any one of 
the subject matter fields could afford. Instead, 
every such problem requires various of the re- 
sources of several of the usual subject fields 
plus certain others not afforded by any broad 
field area now included in the high-school 
curriculum. Let the skeptical reader take any 
important real-life problem he chooses and in 
terms of subject fields trace out what it would 
take to make youth even literate in reference 
to the problem. Then let him note what it 
would take to equip youth to effect the indi- 
vidual and/or social action necessary to re- 
solve this problem. 

From what has just been noted, it might 
mistakenly be assumed that the two hasic re- 
sponsibilities laid down in our premise could 
be discharged if two, three, or more of the tra- 
ditional subjects were combined in some man- 
ner and teams of say English, social studies, 
and science teachers were to instruct jointly. 
This brings into conflict not two but eight 
inner logics; namely, that of English vs, that 
of social and personal problem solving, social 
studies vs, problem solving, science vs, prob- 
lem solving, English vs, social studies, English 
vs, science, and social studies vs. science. So 
long as there is any presumption that respec- 
table minima of English, social studies and 
science will be taught in such hybrid situa- 
tions (in schools where this type of program- 
ming is practiced the work is not uncommon- 
ly separately recorded in the front office as 
English, social studies and science), the stage 
would appear to be set for teacher vs, teacher 
as well as standard subject matter vs, problem 
solving conflicts of no inconsequential order. 
Wc arc guilty of understatement when we say 
that this does not appear to be the way to meet 
the twin responsibilities laid down in our 
premise. 
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Nothing remains except to provide in each 
year of the high school a required offering 
which makes a direct attack on societal and 
youth problems, which has no responsibility 
other than this, which is called by a name in 
no way identified with any existing body of 
standard subject matter, and which utilizes 
whatever resources it takes to do the job. This 
is precisely what is connoted by the term 
“common learnings course*’ as employed in 
this paper. 

Of what “whole” should this new offering 
be a part? In other words, what would the 
total operating program of the secondary 
scliool which included such a required offer- 
ing look like? Here is the “total picture” as it 
is visualized: 

1. Common Learnings Course — Two 
hours per day in all secondary school years 
through grade 11. One hour per day in 
grade 12, Required of all pupils. 

2. Health and Physical Education Activi- 
ties — One hour per day in all years. Re- 
quired of all pupils. 

3. Statidard Specialized Subjects (Eng- 
lish, biology, mathematics, vocational 
courses, etc.) — Elective under guidance ex- 
cept in exceptional cases. Required only on 
the basis of demonstrated pupil need in 
individual eases. 

4. Guidance and Personnel Services — 
(What is ordinarily called group guidance 
would be included in number one above.) 
Special provisions as needed for exceptional 
pupils. Testing program. Counseling of re- 
ferrals. Record keeping and reporting. 

5. Activities Period — One hour daily, al- 
ternately given to clubs, assemblies, intra- 
murals, band, orchestra, glee club, etc. 

Before turning to a somewhat detailed dis- 
cussion of the common learnings course, it 
might be well to lay one ghost to rest. From 
the earlier discussion some of our readers may 
have been led to believe that we sec no value 
in the standard subjects of the high school. 
This is not true. We believe that every pupil 
will have various special interests and/or 
needs which can best be met through special- 


ized courses. To illustrate, many pupils have 
vocational needs which can only be met 
through various types of vocational courses. 
College preparatory pupils variously require 
highly systematic courses in science, mathe- 
matics, social science, foreign languages, and 
English which arc geared to their needs and 
higher level of capabilities. Other pupils have 
non-college preparatory interests in these and 
other specialized subjects, and so on. Our ap- 
parent cavil against the standard subjects is 
more apparent than real. What we have by 
inference complained about above is rather 
the fruitless attempt to make these subjects 
serve basically important purposes which they 
were never intended to meet and which they 
can never adequately fulfil except as the pur- 
suit of the values which they severally typify 
is abandoned. Clearly, the question is not 
whether we should have the common learn- 
ings course or specialized subjects. We need 
both. 

Let us now become a little more explicit 
about the common learnings course. This re- 
quired offering would be completely prob- 
lem-centered, and the problems treated would 
in every instance be real. Although they 
would necessarily ha\ e to be respectably liter- 
ate in reference to these problems in order to 
guide youth effectively, neither the teachers 
nor anybody else would know the final “an- 
swers” or “solutions ’ to any of the problems 
dealt with. 

The “content” of this course would derive 
from (1) the unresolved problems variously 
associated with the effective carrying out of 
the basic social processes essential for societal 
.survival, and (2) the common real-life per- 
sonal problems of the youth group in ques- 
tion. 

In reference to the first type of “content,” 
the school would obviously have to restrict its 
choice to those which it believed to be most 
important, then narrow this selection still fur- 
ther to include only those which the maturity 
levels of the various grade groups would sanc- 
tion as sensible to attack. Each category of 
.societal problems to be included should first 
be broken down into meaningful wholes 
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(parts), and each such meaningful whole 
problem (part of a more inclusive problem) 
first assigned to the grade level at which it is 
sufficiently within the experience of the age 
group in question to justify its consideration 
by pupils in that particular grade. Serial con- 
sideration at different grade levels should be 
provided as necessity or desirability might 
warrant. 

The second type of “content” should be se- 
lected in a similar manner. The commonly 
experienced real-life problems of the pupils 
in question should obviously be placed at the 
various grade levels corresponding to the age 
groups to whom they first became real. Time 
limitations would undoubtedly force the 
school to be selective— obviously, those prob- 
lems deemed most important should be sched- 
uled for attack in preference to those of less 
significance in the lives of youth. Serial treat- 
ment of these more important problems 
should be provided to the extent and at the 
age levels deemed necessary or desirable. 

In sum, so far as the maturity of the pupils 
and the time available would permit, all of the 
meaningful components of each major prob- 
lem category which should be included in the 
common learnings course would thus be allo- 
cated to one or more grade levels. What we 
have outlined is simply a common sense plan 
to guarantee that no important societal or per- 
sonal problem will be omitted unless ruled 
out by considerations of lack of time or inade- 
quate pupil maturity, and to ensure so far as 
possible that all problems which are included 
will be meaningfully treated. 

That the common learnings course calls for 
a new type of teaching means among other 
things that certain steps must be taken to safe- 
guard the psychic security of the teacher. One 
essential safeguard is to assure that no sub- 
ject-matter-expectation club be permitted to 
hang over his head. The other requisite has 
to do with instructional materials. To force 
or even to permit a teacher to embark upon 
this type of teaching without adequate teach- 
ing materials is to court disaster both to the 


course and to the teacher’s emotional health. 
A resource unit must be constructed (or 
adopted or adapted if already available) in 
reference to each problem or problem-cluster 
selected for inclusion in the course. In the con- 
struction of each resource unit, teachers from 
all broad field areas should participate in de- 
fining the behavioral statement of objectives 
to be striven for, in designing a rich variety 
of suggested learning experiences geared 
thereto, and in building a list of fruitful teach- 
ing-learning materials. 

Because this is a changing world, and be- 
cause this course is designed to make pupik 
literate in reference to the more important un- 
resolved problems of such a world, the com- 
mon learnings course must undergo continu- 
ous revision. As societal changes occur and 
new problems emerge, these must be included. 
As old problems are resolved, these must be 
dropped. These changes necessitate the build- 
ing of new resource units and the abandon- 
ment of others. And as the character of the 
pupil population changes — or as tHfe condi- 
tions which the pupils confront change — new 
commonly experienced personal ptoblcms will 
emerge- and old ones drop out of the picture. 
Again, new or revised resource units should 
mirror the changed needs. 

We shall conclude with a few words epito- 
mizing the potential significance of the com- 
mon learnings course. Never in history has so 
much hinged on the race between education 
and catastrophe. Seldom, if ever, has educa- 
tion been so out-distanced by its frightful 
competitor as it now so clearly is. Either those 
who educate must quickly succeed in creating 
many types of new mind (new attitudes, be- 
liefs, understandings, skills, and pre-disposi- 
tions to behavior) or man will become the 
victim instead of the master of the urgent 
problems he now confronts both at home and 
abroad. In such a context, the common learn- 
ings course (already established in embryo 
form in some schools) may easily prove to be 
the most important social invention in the 
history of secondary education to date. 
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In one form or another, helping the individual to find the place in the social structure 
for which his ability best fits him has often been an avowed aim of education. It was, for 
example, clearly espoused by Plato in The Republic. With modifications that allow for the 
uniqueness and wide range of abilities of each individual, and for changes in the social 
pattern, this principle has been incorporated into the democratic ideal of education. But 
when the social structure is believed to be a fixed and rigid hierarchy to which each 
individual must learn to accommodate himself at the expense of his individuality, the 
democratic character of this educational conception is lost. The passage which follows 
reaffirms the selective function of education, and the reader may decide for himself 
whether or not it is, as here presented, consistent with the democratic ideal. 

W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin 13. Loeb insist in this passage 
that the school must select able individuals and prepare them to move up in the social- 
class structure. Inequalities of opportunity can be alleviated by scholarships and other 
forms of assistance to capable individuals. In this way, handicaps due to the accident of 
birth may be considerably overcome. For all practical purposes, individuals can then 
compete on equal terms in the race of life in so far as education is a determining factor. 

These authors hold that what the school can and should do is determined in large 
measure by the mores of the people. The class structure, they argue, is a significant aspect 
of the social realities governing American life. Hence an education based upon an 
egalitarian, classless ideal is not only futile but dangerous as well, for it creates false 
expectations and thus produces maladjusted and unhappy persons. All tlie school can 
do— and all it should do— is to help young people of character and ability to rise in the social 
scale to a place commensurate with their social worth. 


It is now time to draw a few generalizations 
which will provide us with a set of principles 
on which we shall then build our recommen- 
dations. In reaching these conclusions and in 
suggesting a program of action we are guided 
by democratic values. We have asked our- 
selves how democratic values may be better 
realized in the lives of Americans through 
education, always taking into account the 
facts of the social organization of our country. 

To make democracy work in our complex 
modern society it is essential that a high order 


of technical and civic competence exist at all 
social levels. Teaching such skills — technical, 
as well as social — is increasingly the respon- 
sibility of the schools. The individuals who 
exercise these skills should be the products of 
a superior native capacity, trained by highly 
competent instructors, and so placed after 
training that they can adequately employ 
their abilities. Wherever individuals w'ith abil- 
ity of one kind or another arc found the 
schools must recognize their native endow- 
ments, train them, and reward them. To do 


[From W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? Harper and Bros., 1944, pp. 141-148, 157-158. Used by permission of the publishers.] 
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less invites filling critical positions in govern- 
mental and private organizations with incom- 
petents who do not possess the skills necessary 
to do their Jobs. Malfunctioning of the demo- 
cratic order because of mere technical inade- 
quacies is an important factor in arousing a 
questioning attitude toward democracy as a 
way of life; and indeed, if democracy is in- 
capable of recruiting and training properly 
qualified people to do its w(}rk, there is strong 
reason for such skepticism. 

. . . The present method of screening the 
able from those of less ability is not satisfac- 
tory. Some of the children in our lower social 
levels arc endowed with high capacities. At 
present many (jf these children leave school 
early, discouraged by disappointing expe- 
riences and lack of recognition. They quit be- 
fore receiving the training which would per- 
mit them to contribute their best to our life. 
This is personally frustrating to them and 
socially wasteful. A new system of selection 
and encouragement must be developed which 
will keep these children in school and allow 
them to compete with those above them on 
the social ladder. To do its job this selective 
system must operate at all social levels; it 
must be particularly adapted to the lower 
ones, for most of our people are in them. 

If America is to maintain its democratic 
way of life, a larger number of people with 
ability must function competently in all parts 
of our life. We must use fully all our human 
resources if we arc to have the necessary per- 
sonnel to administer efficiently the work that 
society must have done. 

There is enough native ability in America 
to provide the skilled individuals who are 
needed to solve our problems. It is demon- 
strable that some of the ills of the present are 
directly traceable to our failure to use trained 
people. Because of our status system we have 
maintained many people of inferior ability 
and training in responsible jobs who should 
have been eliminated to permit competent 
people to rise from lower levels to fill these 
higher places. We must spread our net wider 
to find people of talent whefever they exist 
and we must permit them to compete with 
everyone for tbj prized positions. The re- 


wards of talent and hard work must be made 
more secure and more sure. 

The job of social engineering which will 
give efficient form to what we propose will 
demand more than mere mechanical changes. 
The educational problem is moral as well as 
technical. The American schools must recog- 
nize this fact. There must be a basic core of 
moral experience incorporated in curricula to 
equip sub-adults with codes which will per- 
mit them to act with moral understanding of 
themselves and others and make them fee) 
their responsibility to society. America as the 
“Promised Land*' has become a symbol of 
privileges and rights to its citizens and immi- 
grants. “WhaPs in it for me?” and “What can 
I get out of it?” are guiding principlcs.of too 
many people who educate themselves like a 
burglar preparing for a safe robbery by ac- 
quiring sharp and powerful tools to crack the 
bank of opportunity. 

Until our schools allow all our children to 
learn their responsibilities and obligations to 
themselves and others and until cur profes- 
sional schools recognize the necessity of indoc- 
trinating their pupils with codes of ethics to 
guide professional practice we will continue 
turning out moral imbeciles who arc as in- 
capable of doing their jobs as the technical 
incompetents. It is imperative that when we 
recruit young men and women for high po- 
sitions character as well as ability be made of 
prime importance. Until it becomes clear to 
young people as they progress through our 
schools and colleges that good character has 
its own rewards there will continue to be 
more emphasis on privilege and less on duty 
in their thinking about their life careers. The 
school is not, howxver, the only institution 
which could be used to improve democratic 
living. All other American institutions, such 
as the church, government, and associations, 
must assume their full share of responsibility. 

As long as we have our present social struc- 
ture education must be adapted to it or we 
will produce a generation or more of malad- 
justed children and unhappy adults. The 
school in America, whether we like it or not, 
must function to make democracy work in a 
status system that is only partially equali- 
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tarian. Only as our social order changes can 
the school indoctrinate its pupils with eco- 
nomic and political philosophies of human 
relationship which arc now in sharp conflict 
with the prevailing social system. The thesis 
of some educators that American schools 
should be the instruments of propaganda for 
a particular type of economic or political 
thought is wrong and must be discouraged. 
Although the guiding philosophy of such 
propagandists may be democratic, the meth- 
ods advanced are unreal and dangerous. 
Propaganda education that conflicts with the 
prevailing mores produces conflict in the lives 
of those taught and does not provide growing 
children with a realistic orientation to the 
social world in whicli they must compete for 
a living and for st nus. 

In a complex society in which education 
must take account of social change and pre- 
pare youth for it, teaching docs not mean in- 
doctrination for specific and set traditional 
goals. Most of our present belief in hard and 
fast rules of democracy and our assumption 
that the present or any other social order is 
immutable find eternal are dangerous precepts 
trj jiass on to those whf) grow up in a chang- 
ing world. Tlie school must educate for 
enough flexibility in the student’s outlook to 
encourage him to expect «’ocia] change and to 
help him direct it and accommodate it to his 
own and other people’s lives as tlie occasion 
demands, 'riiis is but another way of saying 
that education must fit reasonably well into 
the prevailing social structure — in this case a 
changing one — or result in maladjustment of 
children. 

When first confronted with the fact of a 
class order in our country many Americans 
feel compelled by their sentiments to disbe- 
lieve the evidence and minimize its signifi- 
cance. The indoctrination of childhood is too 
strong fo*- objccti\c weighing of facts so that 
they can arrive at sound conclusions. Other 
people do accept the fact of unequal status as 
true and demand complete abolition of our 
status structure and the substitution of pure 
democracy. Once again democratic fictions 
acquired in early training betray their efforts 
to think clearly, for it is impossible to wipe 


out our status structure. Those who hold that 
economic reorganization is desirable arc fond 
of saying that if all economic differences be- 
tween people were destroyed and the means 
of production were communally owned by 
the group this would result in equality for all 
and a pure democracy. They arc mistaken. It 
is true that unequal distribution of economic 
goods and the pri^'ate control of the means of 
production are powerful and necessary fac- 
tors in the maintenance of our present form 
of class order. Were they abolished, radical 
reorganization of the form of our status sys- 
tem would inevitably occur. But it is equally 
sure that pure democracy C(Aild not be born 
through such a change and it is certain that 
it would not produce an cqualitarian status 
system. When Soviet Russia abolished the 
capitalistic, czaristic regime it destroyed one 
form of rank but immediately substituted a 
new one through use of such forms of rank 
as the party hierarchy, the differential evalua- 
tion of occupations, and the superior and in- 
ferior military orders within the Red army 
and navy. 

Any country with a huge heterogeneous 
population, with many cultures, many region- 
al variations, and countless world-wide affilia- 
tions must have a series of hierarchies which 
organize power and prestige within the so- 
cial structure if order is to he maintained. To 
integrate all of the several groups in a fac»^ory 
it is necessary for a hierarchy of control to be 
established. This is many times more true for 
a large country, since not one but many hier- 
archies arc necessary if the work of the com- 
munity is to continue. Social equivalence of 
corresponding positions among the many 
hierarchies is recognized: for example, in 
Russia men of top status in the army and of 
similar position in the diplomatic corps, the 
.school system, and the economic order, as 
well as the higher ranking artists, tend to be 
classed together in a superior general rank, as 
opposed to those in each of these hierarchies 
who are at the bottom. The latter tend to be 
classed as belonging to an inferior group. This 
produces higher and lower social levels of the 
class type. At present the Russian hierarchies 
permit greater mobility, have less social dis- 
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tance from top to bottom, and provide fewer 
mechanisms for individuals or families to 
maintain high social status. There is greater 
emphasis on rewarding the individual and 
his family with prestige for services rendered 
to society than in the United States. 

The purely equalitarian state is a luxury en- 
joyed by only the most simple and primitive 
groups because their populations are small 
enough and their problems of sufficient sim- 
plicity to permit it. The decision to be made 
by those who disapprove of our present in- 
equality and who wish to change it is not be- 
tween a system of inequality and equality; the 
choice is among various systems of rank. Ef- 
forts to achieve democratic living by abolish- 
ing the social system are utopian and not real- 
istic. The remedy for the present ills is 
certainly not to try to abolish the whole exist- 
ing structure. It would be impossible to de- 
stroy most of our major status differences 
without violent revolution. There arc few 
who would go this far. Most people want to 
maintain some form of the present structure. 
To be practical those who favor drastic change 
must accept some type of hierarchy as a sub- 
stitute for the present one. The rest of us must 
recognize the general fact of hierarchy, and 
we must work out a procedure which will 
make our hierarchical system best serve demo- 
cratic values. 

With the recognition of these facts it is now 
possible to continue our discussion of educat- 
ing Americans for democratic living. Some 
kind of elite is present in any complex society. 
A highly trained and intelligent elite will 
serve society best when rewarded by positions 
of esteem and privilege. 

The demand by those who reach places of 
prestige and power that their children keep 
the social place of the parents is the real prob- 
lem of hierarchy in democracy. The question 
arises to what extent children should retain 
positions of prestige earned by their parents. 
Our answer is that such positions should be 
passed on from parents to children with rea- 
sonable assurance, but that the competition 
from below snould be such that a large pro- 


portion of these jobs would be yielded to the 
socially mobile from lower positions. In other 
words, those from the bottom should be given 
more than a fighting chance to compete with 
those above them. The children of parents in 
superior positions should not be penalized be- 
cause they have been fortunate enough to 
have been born to such parents, but it should 
not be assumed that they can inherit the right 
to continue in the same positions. To advo- 
cate less flexibility would mean a closed class 
order where no one could rise; to advocate 
more would lead to complete change of posi- 
tion in each generation, which would violate 
some of the sentiments that dominate all men 
and would lead to social chaos. 

If such a system were adopted, fewer of the 
unfit who inherit opportunities to get the edu- 
cation necessary to maintain themselves in 
high positions would succeed, for the compe- 
tition from some of those rising from below 
who were more able and just as well trained 
would defeat them. There would be greater 
turnover in the acceptance and distribution of 
positions than wc now have but the transfer 
would be regulated and ordered. Consequent- 
ly, there would be an increase in the use of 
available talent and the encouragement of 
those trained for all forms of life. In any soci- 
ety like ours there is room for only a few at 
the top. The saying “There is plenty of room 
at the top” is fiction in any society which is 
not expanding rapidly. Therefore, in America 
the concept of competition must be rephrased, 
for our society is no longer expanding rapidly. 
The belief that everyone who can should aim 
for the top means frustration for many and 
unnecessary defeat in the lives of those who 
with less ambitious aims could have achieved 
a satisfying success. We believe Americans 
should recognize and reward less ambitious 
but socially important goals. We believe the 
top should be widened as much as possible 
and should be open to all, but wc believe that 
it should be stressed and made explicit to 
everyone that the number of people with 
qualifications for these top goals is quite 
small. It should be also stressed that there arc 
other worth-while goals and that the country 
respects those who occupy them. 
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All of us — parents, young people, and teach- 
ers — need to understand the fact of social mo- 
bility more clearly. It is an important part of 
our American tradition and should remain, 
but it should be better understood. We need 
to understand that the goal of those who are 
rising in our society is social as well as eco- 
nomic. We need to see more clearly that var- 
ious subgroups in our society can aim at dif- 
ferent goals and that it is not necessary for 
everyone to shoot for the top. With this clear 
view of social mobility we could adopt more 
explicit methods of recognizing and encour- 
aging ambition in talented individuals. The 
school seems clearly to be the instrument best 
suited for making social mobility a better un- 
derstood and more clearly defined activity. 

Together with providing for the upward 
movement of individuals who deserve to rise 
in our social system, we should provide for 
some flattening of the social pyramid by im- 
proving our system of distributing goods and 
services. It is clear that the economic level of 
the lower classes must be raised. This does 
not mean that we can abolish the lower levels 
of our society. It only means that individuals 
of the lower strata will get more of the things 
people want and deserve. It is now not only 
morally desirable but also technically possible 
to raise the economic level of the lower group, 
since our present technology is capable of pro- 
ducing all that is needed and wanted by every- 
one. Yet we have many people wno are not 
getting the basic necessities for existence. The 
last two wars have demonstrated that our 
technology when given the proper stimulus 
can produce beyond anything dreamed of in 
previous times. Instead of modifying our sys- 
tem of distribution to produce a more satis- 
fying social adaptation for everyone, we have 
insisted on clinging to an economy that was 
developed for a discarded technology, an 
economy that is inadequate and incapable of 
producing enough for everyone. 

If our way of life is to be maintained we 
must modify our economic structure suffi- 
ciently to permit the full social use of our 
technological system. As long as we were 
technically incapable of producing an ade- 
quate income for everyone the philosophy of 


scarcity which still permeates our society was 
adaptive, moral, and realistic. Today we know 
we have the technical skill to produce enough 
to satisfy the needs of everyone. The problem 
is social, not technical. Our democratic social 
order will not continue to tolerate such a state 
of affairs. When scarcity was necessary, we 
could demand only what was then possible. 
Now that abundance is possible, democratic 
morality must insist upon and obtain an eco- 
nomic order that will produce and distribute 
enough to satisfy the needs of everyone. Until 
these changes are reached we will continue to 
be an unsettled and disunited people. 

# • * 

All these facts tend to show that upward 
social mobility is a scarce, article and all the 
more valuable in the eyes of many people be- 
cause of its scarcity. They also tend to show 
that the school system has severe limitations 
as a social elevator. Its capacity is limited, and 
it is not free. 

Nevertheless, the American school and col- 
lege system is the greatest agency we have for 
equalizing opportunity and for promoting the 
rise of able young people. Through it wc 
maintain a degree of social mobility prob- 
ably greater than that to be found in any oth- 
er country. 

The educational system promotes social 
solidarity, or social cohesion, partly through 
its provisions for social mobility. A society 
has social solidarity when its members believe 
that they have a substantial common ground 
of interest — that they gain more than they lose 
by sticking together and maintaining intact 
their political and social institutions. A cer- 
tain amount of social mobility seems neces- 
sary to maintain social cohesion in our class- 
structured society. The possibility of rising 
in the social scale in order to secure a larger 
share of the privileges of the society makes 
people willing to “stick together” and “play 
the game” as long as they believe it gives 
them a fair deal. Yet social mobility must be 
limited if it is to be valuable. A large measure 
of it would spell revolution or social chaos. 

Thus it appears that social solidarity in a 
society like that of America is fostered by so- 
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cial mobility if the latter is kept within limits. 
Too little social mobility would give rise to 
widespread dissatisfaction and to attempts to 
change the social order by violence. Too much 
social rise and fall would produce a chaotic 
society in which few would care to co-operate 
socially with others because the rewards 
would be so fleeting. 

Educators, therefore, should try to adjust 
the educational system so that it produces a 
degree and kind of social mobility that is 
within the limits which will keep the society 
healthy and alive. But here is where they face 
a dilemma. They are under constant pressure 


to educate too many to rise in the economic 
scale. The American people, believing in a 
myth of unlimited social mobility, send their 
children to high school and college as speed- 
ways to place and power. If the educators at- 
tempt to regulate traffic, they are accused of 
being undemocratic, and they may lose the 
confidence of the public. Yet there is clear 
evidence that our educational system is now 
permitting too many to use high school and 
college for the purpose of attaining unavail- 
able professional and managerial positions, 
with resultant failure and frustration and loss 
of social solidarity. 


87 • Traditional Subjects as the Basis of Education 


One of the oldest and most pervasive conceptions of the purpose of the school is that of 
teaching the content of the traditional academic subjects. Even in a j^eriod of rripid 
social change, such as that in which we are now living, many educators believe that the 
mastery of these subjects is the core of any genuine program of education. 

In ancient and medieval times, the recognized school subjects were the seven 
liberal arts—grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. Every 
educated man was expected to master all of these subjects. Even as late as the eighteenth 
century, it was still possible for an exceptionally able student to be at home in all of the 
recognized fields of knowledge. Since then, however, knowledge has grown at an e\'er- 
accelerating pace. There are now more than three hundred and fifty subjects oficred in 
the high schools and more tlian two thousand in universities and colleges. Obviously, not 
even the greatest scholar can sample all of these subjects— to say nothing of mastering 
them. Today, scholarship means specialization ratlier than breadth. The growth of knowl- 
edge with its concomitant multiplication of subjects has raised again, in a new form, the 
old question of general education: What knowledge is of most worth for the man and 
the citizen? The following excerpt, from a work by John MacDonald, is an attempt to 
formulate an answer to this question in terms of modern social conditions but with due 
regard to the integrity of the conventional subjects. 


nr 


ihe traditional subjects of the curriculum 
represent fields of study which give oppor- 


tunity for the expression and cultivation of 
basic interests, but, unless these subjects arc 


[From John MacDonald, Mind, School and Civilization, pp. 85-94, by permission of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Copyright 1952 by the University of Chicago. Footnotes omitted.] 
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deliberately used for that purpose, there is 
no assurance that they will function in that 
way. 

An educational program based on subjects 
and made up of a varied pattern of scientific, 
sociological, historical, philosophical, and lit- 
erary studies can look broad and general, and 
yet in actual fact it may be narrow and lop- 
sided. It would seem that general education 
must largely be a hit-or-miss affair. Can any- 
thing be done by way of remedy? In particu- 
lar, must we reject the traditional division 
into subjects and organize education on some 
t)thcr basis? 

That would be going too far. The so-called 
“subjects’* arc not just irrational structures 
transmitted by tradition. They rest on prin- 
ciples of organization which have their own 
ample justification. History rests on our in- 
terest in the past, mathematics on our interest 
in quantity as such, botany on our interest 
in plant life, and so on. In each subject there 
is a clear-cut primary aim which is the basis 
of its identity as a distinct discipline. The 
term “areas,” a favorite one with professional 
writers on*education, does not help us here. 
“Areas” is a reminder that the boundaries 
separating one subject from another should 
not be made artificially rigid. At the more 
primary levels, where the one-subjcct-onc- 
tcacher arrangement does not obtain, it is an 
important reminder. At the higher levels, 
however, where the teacher is expected to talk 
as one with authority — the authority of the 
specialist — the need is different. What is 
needed here is a greater measure of sophisti- 
cation than the teacher usually possesses in 
regard to the potential educational values not 
only of his own subject but of the other sub- 
jects that constitute the curriculum. In short, 
he needs a philosophy of education to broaden 
and clarify his vision. 

In particular, there is one distinction with 
which he is quite familiar but with regard to 
which his thinking is piobably not too clear. 
This is the distinction between the sciences 
and the humanities. Clear thinking on this 
point will help him greatly, particularly in 
assessing the value of curriculums that are 
designed for general education. There is no 


serious ambiguity in the term “sciences,” but 
the term “humanities” needs clarification. 

As originally used, it designated all studies 
other than theological studies. In the Middle 
Ages, theology held the place of central im- 
portance. Nontheological interests found their 
expression in two quarters. First, there were 
the literatures of Greece and Rome, especially 
the writings of Aristotle, to which the church 
itself attached great importance. Second — and 
for a long time very much suspect — there was 
modern science, then in its beginnings. Ac- 
cording to this usage, science was numbered 
with the humanities. The usage has long since 
disappeared, though an interesting relic of it 
is to be found in certain universities which 
refer to their faculties of theology as faculties 
of “Divinity” and designate Latin by the 
word “humanity.” 

In our own day, there is a tendency in some 
quarters to use the term “humanities” to de- 
note specifically the study of languages, es- 
pecially languages as literature. “Humanities” 
is identified with “belles-lettres.” This seems 
unduly to narrow the meaning of the term, 
and, moreover, the restriction seems to have 
no logical justification. 

The only clear and logical division would 
seem to he that between scientific and non- 
scieniific studies — in other words, between 
science, on the one hand, and art, philosophy, 
and religion, on the other. Let us look at the 
b.’sis of this division. 

. . . Science rests on the assumption that 
there is an objective world. . . . The phe- 
nomena it studies are regarded as existing in 
their own right, independently of human be- 
ings. Science is concerned with the true, as 
distinct from the beautiful and the good, and 
for science the true means an accurate ac- 
count of this objective world. The values wdth 
which art and philosophy are concerned — the 
values implied by the terms “beautiful” and 
“ugly,” “good” and “bad,” “right” and 
“wrong” — represent human reactions to the 
external world, not qualities it possesses in 
its own right. They are subjective phenom- 
ena. The only objection to the use of the word 
“subjective” to describe them is that it might 
suggest that they are somehow not reaL On 
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the contrary, the artist's feelings as he looks 
at a beautiful sunset or the humane man's 
feelings at the sight of human or animal suf- 
fering are just as real as the objective facts 
which the scientist would see in cither case. 
It is merely a different kind of reality. 

The difference, however, must always be 
kept in mind. Certain influences have tended 
to obscure it. Reference has already been made 
to the contention of scientists that science is 
just as humanistic as philosophy or art. All 
that this amounts to is the contention that 
science was created by human beings and pos- 
sesses interest and significance for human liv- 
ing. Human beings have come to realize — it 
took them a long time to do it — that there is 
an objective world, a world existing in its own 
right. They are interested in acquiring knowl- 
edge about it, but the fact that it is an objec- 
tive world makes a great difference to the 
manner in which that knowledge will be ac- 
quired. It is one thing to say that good teach- 
ing will make clear the significance of science 
for modern living. It is quite another thing — 
a very misleading thing— to say that science, 
in being thus presented, becomes one of the 
humanities. The humanities arc concerned 
primarily not with the objective world but 
with the human being as such. 

It might be objected that philosophy has 
traditionally been concerned with precisely 
the same issue with which science deals, 
namely, the nature of the objective world. 
Philosophy was identified with this quest — 
indeed, had grown old in it — long before sci- 
ence came into being. Philosophy has there- 
fore no better claim than has science to be 
classed with the humanities. 

It is true that philosophers, from Thales to 
— may we say? — Whitehead have speculated 
on this subject. But it has been speculation. 
Scientific inquiry, on the other hand, is tied 
to the objective world in a manner in which 
philosophy is not. The scientist, also, specu- 
lates or “guesses,” but his guesses (scientific 
hypotheses) are governed by one inexorable 
demand : they must be such that, in principle, 
they admit of being verified or rejected by 
further investigation of the objective world. 
Otherwise, they are worthless. The philoso- 


pher can give his imagination free rein; the 
resulting constructs are subject only to the test 
of abstract logic. This difference in the 
manner in which philosophy and science carry 
on the quest is sufficient to stamp them as es- 
sentially different pursuits. If it has happened 
that the philosopher's speculations have in 
certain cases come very close to anticipating 
theories which science later arrived at by its 
own methods, that is just a curious fact of the 
history of philosophy (and of science). It may 
be added that the difference of procedure just 
referred to is merely the result of a basic dif- 
ference of aim: philosophy, as pointed out in, 
an earlier passage, has in view a wider synthe- 
sis which will find room not only for the facts 
of the objective world (which it looks to sci- 
ence to reveal) but for the experiences that 
constitute the ethical, religious, and artistic 
life. It is in virtue of this comprehensive mis- 
sion that philosophy is rated among the hu- 
manities. 

So much for the distinction between the 
sciences and the humanities. It reiflains to 
consider the precise status of certain other 
pursuits which have not been mentioned in 
the abo^ve analysis. These are the so-called “so- 
cial sciences”: sociology, economics, social 
psychology, political science, history. The mat- 
ter of their status has given rise to a good deal 
of confusion — confusion not only of thought 
but of practice. It would appear that these rep- 
resent a region of culture lying between the 
sciences and the humanities and serving to 
connect them. Here scientific and nonscicn- 
tific values operate together. Let us note, how- 
ever, what exactly this means. 

It does not mean that there is somehow a 
fusion which gives rise to a new set of values 
or viewpoints. The two kinds of value — the 
scientific, on the one hand, and the philo- 
sophic, artistic, and religious, on the other — 
maintain their identity. In other words, they 
should be distinguished but not separated 
from each other. The student is operating 
with both, but he knows when he is operating 
with the one and when with the other. The 
all-too-common practice has been to separate 
them. The players, instead of playing as part- 
ners, have tried to play a lone hand. It is 
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worth illustrating this situation at some 
length. 

Consider sociology. This may take the form 
of a purely factual study of processes actually 
occurring in society. In spirit and intention, 
it may be purely scientific. Many of its “pro- 
fessors” handle it in this way and insist that 
it is the only way. It becomes a matter of 
amassing factual data, statistical and other, 
about divorce, population movements, crime, 
and so on. It would seem that in this connec- 
tion there is a special fallacy implied in the 
separation of the facts from their philosophic 
interpretation. It is not so much that the fields 
selected for factual, scientific exploration arc 
determined by more or less surreptitious judg- 
ments of value, nonscicntific value. Crime, for 
instance, is selected because of its general so- 
cial significance. The scientific sociologist 
could well retort that scientific research is al- 
ways in large measure determined by such 
considerations. The fallacy is of another and 
more subtle sort. In the natural sciences there 
is not merely a steady accumulation of facts; 
there is a steady systematization of them; and 
this in itsdf gives meaning and dynamic to 
the process of fact-accumulation. 

In a study like sociology, on the other hand, 
this particular source of significance and stim- 
ulus is largely lacking. H. e the accumulation 
of facts and the interpretation of them cannot 
be separated without incurring the risk of 
turning the former into a rather pointless 
process of mere fact-gathering. In sociology, 
to adapt a phrase of Kant’s, fact-accumulation 
without social philosophy is blind, and social 
philosophy without a basis of facts is empty. 
The same thing is true of a study like politi- 
cal economy. 

• • • 

To return to the practical problem of or- 
ganizing a curriculum for purposes of 
general education: the foregoing analysis 
indicates the subjects or fields of study of 
which such a curriculum should consist. The 
core of it would be: science, natural and so- 
cial; art (with literature regarded as essential, 
for reasons already indicated); philosophy, 
social-political and general or metaphysical; 
history, contributing in its threefold way as 


science, philosophy, and literature; and logic, 
as a study of scientific method and, more gen- 
erally, an appreciation of the difference be- 
tween straight and crooked thinking (which 
would mean, incidentally, a broader view of 
this subject than is implied in its traditional 
affiliation with philosophy). 

Our analysis, however, makes it also clear 
that we cannot a'^sume that a sound general 
education will inevitably result from a pro- 
gram so devised. It depends, in the last resort, 
on those who happen to be teaching the var- 
ious subjects. The danger of narrowness is 
always present, although no subject is in itself 
narrow. It is sometimes claimed that the 
teacher’s efforts at a liberal approach arc de- 
feated by an ingrained narrowness of outlook 
on the part of his students: There is probably 
truth in this, not because young people are by 
nature unresponsive to the broader appeal — 
the contrary is the case — but because their 
idea of education is likely to be vaguely iden- 
tified with that of vocational preparation and 
money-making. At the same time, narrow- 
ness of outlook and treatment on the part of 
the teachers is always something to be feared. 

By way of illustration, let us consider his- 
tory, a subject which seems to possess special 
significance for general education, inasmuch 
as it represents an attempt to integrate three 
different viewpoints — the scientific, the phil- 
osophic, and the literary. History teachers at 
the academic level are rather prone to an over- 
emphasis of the scientific aspect, with the re- 
sult that, if the .student does not again encoun- 
ter history in the context of social and 
political philosophy, he will be left with a cul- 
tural blind spot. It would be easy to illustrate 
the point from history generally, but it is 
equally clear if we take a particular aspect of 
historical study. Take the history of science 
itself. 

This history will, of course, give the facts 
concerning the growth of science. So far, it is 
strictly scientific. It must link the facts into a 
narrative; otherwise they are not history — 
they are mere tabulation. So far, it is art. If it 
does no more than this, it is falling far short 
of exploiting its educational possibilities. It 
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should teach the student to apprehend the 
spirit and outlook of particular epochs. It 
should confront him with ethical issues, such 
as freedom of thought and inquiry, intellec- 
tual integrity, self-sacrifice, perseverance in 
face of disappointment and defeat— issues 
which are all the more impressive for being 
met in the vitalizing context of history. It will 
still fall short if it fails to draw upon the re- 
sources of creative art to make the great fig- 
ures in the story of science come to life. 

Likewise with studies such as social science 
and social philosophy: an effective integra- 
tion must somehow be achieved. The way to 
achieve it will depend on the teaching re- 
sources available. 

• * * 

The conclusion must therefore he that there 
is no way of eliminating the clement of hit- 
or-miss from general education. Such educa- 
tion is bound up with a certain type of pro- 


gram, on the one hand, and with a certain 
kind of teaching, on the other. The adminis- 
trator can see to the first, but there is no device 
of organization that will make sure of the 
second. Success here turns largely on the pos- 
session by the teacher of an adequate philoso- 
phy of education and of the skill and enthu- 
siasm to implement it. We have already seen 
that, at the more primary levels of education, 
a philosophy of education may make a great 
difference to the teacher’s outlook on basic 
issues such as men’^al and moral discipline. 
At the academic level, where the teacher is a 
specialist, a philosophy of education will help, 
him to break out of the cozy cocoon of his 
special subject and look at the wider issues 
which should never be far from the mind of 
one who is using his subject in the cause of 
general education. While this will not elimi- 
nate the element of hit-or-miss, it will go far 
to insure that the hits arc more frequent than 
the misses. 


88 • Development of the Intellectual Virtues 


Another conception of the role of the school in an age of change emphasizes tlie constant 
and universal habits of correct thought which are believed to constitute an education in 
all times and places. After the fashion of Aristotle, tliis approach to the problem con- 
ceives of man as a rational creature whose mind can and should be disciplined to the 
habits of correct thinking. 

This view has been clearly stated by Robert Maynard Hutchins, one of its fore- 
most exponents, from whose book on higher learning the following selection has been 
taken. Hutchins recognizes the vast social changes occurring in the world. He is aware 
of the high degree of specialization in contemporary society— in occupations, professions, 
research, and education. He perceives clearly the tendency of the modern scholar to fence 
off a small piece of research ground and to till his own little garden without regard to 
what is going on in the other gardens or in the world about him. Such specialization 
of life and knowledge Hutchins sees as a mixed blessing. It is necessary for material 
progress, but it impoverishes the intellectual life. 

[From Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher learning in America, Yale University Press, 1936, 
pp. 59-64, 65-70. Used by permission. Some footnotes omitted.] 
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The antidote for the evils of both specialization and accelerated social change is 
to be found in the cultivation of the intellectual virtues. These habits of disciplined 
thinking are the common denominator of all specialized endeavors. They serv^e the man 
of science as well as the philosopher or the man of practical action. Moreover, they are 
good in themselves. Their development is the fuUillment of man's nature as a rational 
being. Hence, at any time and place, a proper education will make their development 
its chief concern. 


w. can never get a university without 
^general education. Unless students and pro- 
fessors (and particularly professors) have a 
common intellectual training, a university 
must remain a scries of disparate schools and 
departments, united by nothing except the 
fact that they have the same president and 
board of trustees. Professors cannot talk to 
one another, not at least about anything im- 
portant. They cannot hope to understand one 
another. 

We may take it for granted that we shall 
always have specialists; yet neither the world 
nor knowledge of it is arbitrarily divided up 
as universities are. Everybody cannot be a spe- 
cialist in every field. He must therefore be cut 
off from every field but his own unless he has 
the same basic education that other specialists 
have. This means more than having the same 
language and the same general interest in ad- 
vancing knowledge. It means has.ng a com- 
mon stock of fundamental ideas. This be- 
comes more important as empirical science 
advances and accumulates more and more 
data. The specialist in a narrow field has all 
he can do to keep up with the latest discover- 
ies in it. Other men, even in his own depart- 
ment, struggling to stay abreast ot what is 
happening in their own segments of the sub- 
ject, cannot hope to keep up with what is 
happening in his. They may now expect to 
have some general understanding of what he 
is doing because they all have something in 
common; they are in the same department. 
But the day will shortly be upon us when 
even this degree of comprehension will be im- 
possible, because of the infinite splitting of 
subject matters and the progressive submer- 


gence of any ideas by our insistence on infor- 
mation as the content of education. 

Efforts to correct this tendency by adminis- 
trative devices are mere palliatives. Roving 
professorships at Harvard, the divisional or- 
ganization at Chicago, the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations at Yale, noble and praise- 
worthy as they are, serve to mitigate and not 
to remove the disunity, discord, and disorder 
that have overtaken our educational system. 
If professors and students had a common 
slock of fundamental ideas, it might be pos- 
sible for those ill physiology to communicate 
with those in physics, and even law and di- 
vinity might begin to find it worthwhile to 
associate with one another. 

... I should like to talk about content, not 
about method. I concede the great difficulty 
of communicating the kind of education I 
favor to those who arc unable t^r unwilling to 
get their education from books. I insist, how- 
ever, that the education I shall outline is the 
kind that everybody should have, that the 
answer to it is not that seme people should 
not have it, but that we should find out how 
to give it to those whom we do not know how 
to teach at present. You cannot say my con- 
tent is wrong because you do not know the 
method of transmitting it. Let us agree upon 
content if we can and have faith that the tech- 
nological genius of America will solve the 
problem of communication. 

Economic conditions require us to provide 
some kind of education for the young, and 
for all the young, up to about their twentieth 
year. Probably one-third of them cannot learn 
from books. This is no reason why we should 
not try to work out a better cou.-se of study 
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for the other two-thirds. At the same time we 
should continue our efforts and experiments 
to find out how to give a general education to 
the hand-minded and the functionally illiter- 
ate. Even these attempts may be somewhat 
simplified if we know what a general educa- 
tion is. 

Please do not tell me that the general edu- 
cation I propose should not be adopted be- 
cause the great majority of those who pass 
through it will not go on to the university. 
The scheme that I advance is based on the no- 
tion that general education is education for 
everybody, whether he goes on to the univer- 
sity or not. It will be useful to him in the uni- 
versity; it will be equally useful if he never 
goes there. I will admit that it will not be use- 
ful to him outside the university in the popu- 
lar sense of utility. It may not assist him to 
make money or to get ahead. It may not in 
any obvious fashion adjust him to his environ- 
ment or fit him for the contemporary scene. 
It will, however, have a deeper, wider utility: 
it will cultivate the intellectual virtues. 

The trouble with the popular notion of 
utility is that it confuses immediate and final 
ends. Material prosperity and adjustment to 
the environment are good more or less, but 
they are not good in themselves and there are 
other goods beyond them. The intellectual 
virtues, however, arc good in themselves and 
good as means to happiness. By the intellec- 
tual virtues I mean good intellectual habits. 
The ancients distinguish five intellectual vir- 
tues: the three speculative virtues of intuitive 
knowledge, which is the habit of induction; 
of scientific knowledge, which is the habit of 
demonstration; and of philosophical wisdom, 
which is scientific knowledge, combined with 
intuitive reason, of things highest by nature, 
first principles and first causes. To these they 
add the two virtues of the practical intellect: 
art, the capacity to make according to a true 
course of reasoning, and prudence, which is 
right reason with respect to action. 

In short, the intellectual virtues arc habits 
resulting from the training of the intellectual 
powers. An intellect properly disciplined, an 
intellect properly habituated, is an intellect 
able to operate well in all fields. An education 


that consists of the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual virtues, therefore, is the most useful edu- 
cation, whether the student is destined for a 
life of contemplation or a life of action. I 
would remind you of the words of Newman: 

If then the intellect is so excellent a por- 
tion of us, and its cultivation so excellent, it 
is not only beautiful, perfect, admirable, 
and noble in itself, but in a true and high 
sense it must be useful to the possessor and 
to all around hiii!i; not useful in any low, 
mechanical, mercantile sense, but as dif- 
fusing good, or as a blessing, or a gift, or 
power, or a treasure, first to the owner, then 
through him to the world.^ 

I shall not be attentive when you tell me 
that the plan of general education I am about 
to present is remote from real life, that real 
life is in constant flux and change, and that 
education must be in constant flux and change 
as well. I do not deny that all things are in 
change. They have a beginning, and% middle, 
and an end. Nor will I deny that the history 
of the race reveals tremendous technological 
advan^s and great increases in our scientific 
knowledge. But wc arc so impressed with sci- 
entific and technological progress that we as- 
sume similar progress in every field. We re- 
nounce our intellectual heritage, read only 
the most recent books, discuss only current 
events, try to keep the schools abreast or even 
ahead of the times, and write elaborate ad- 
dresses on Education and Social Change. 

• * • 

Our erroneous notion of progress has 
thrown the classics and the liberal arts out of 
the curriculum, overemphasized the empiri- 
cal sciences, and made education the servant 
of any contemporary movements in society, 
no matter how superficial. In recent years this 
attitude has been accentuated by the world- 
wide depression and the highly advertised 
political, social, and economic changes result- 
ing from it. Wc have been very much upset 

^ Cf, Aristotle, Politics, VIII, 3: “To be always 
seeking after the useful does not become free 
and exalted souls.” 
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by all these things. We have felt that it was 
our duty to educate the young so that they 
would be prepared for further political, social, 
and economic changes. Some of us have 
thought we should try to figure out what the 
impending changes would be and frame a 
curriculum that embodied them. Others have 
even thought that we should decide what 
changes are desirable and then educate our 
students not merely to anticipate them, but 
also to take part in bringing them about. 

One purpose of education is to draw out the 
elements of our common human nature, 
yhese elements arc the same in any time or 
place. The notion of educating a man to live 
in any particular time or place, to adjust him 
to any particular environment, is therefore 
foreign to a true conception of education. 

Education implies teaching. Teaching im- 
plies knowledge. Knowledge is truth. The 
truth is everywhere the samc.^ Hence educa- 
tion should be everywhere the same. I do not 
overlook the possibilities of differences in or- 
ganization, in administration, in local habits 
and customs. These arc details. I suggest that 
the heart of any course of study designed for 
the whole people will be, if education is right- 
ly understood, the same at any time, in any 
place, under any political, social, or economic 
conditions. Even the administrative details 
arc likely to be similar because all societies 
have generic similarity. 

If education is rightly understood, it will be 
understood as the cultivation of the intellect. 
The cultivation of the intellect is the same 
good for all men in all societies. It is, more- 
over, the good for which all other goods are 
only means. Material prosperity, peace and 
civil order, justice and the moral virtues arc 
means to the cultivation of the intellect. So 
Aristotle says in the Politics: “Now, in men 
reason and mind arc the end towards which 
nature strives, so that the generation and mor- 
al discipline of the citizens ought to be or- 
dered with a view to them.” An education 

^ “It is therefore evident that, as regards the 
general principles whether of speculative or prac- 
tical reason, truth or rectitude is the same for all, 
and is equally known by all.” Summa Thco- 
logica, Part II, Q. 94, Art. 4. 


which served the means rather than their end 
would be misguided. 

I agree, of course, that any plan of general 
education must be such as to educate the stu- 
dent for intelligent action. It must, therefore, 
start him on the road toward practical wis- 
dom. But the question is what is the best way 
for education to start him and how far can it 
carry him. Prudence or practical wisdom se- 
lects the means toward the ends that we de- 
sire. It is acquired partly from intellectual 
operations and partly from experience. But 
the chief requirement for it is correctness in 
thinking. Since education cannot duplicate 
the experiences which the student will have 
w^hen he graduates, :t should devote itself to 
developing correctness in thinking as a means 
to practical wisdom, that is, to intelligent ac- 
tion. 

As A.ristotle put it in the Ethics, “. . . while 
young men became geometricians and mathe- 
maticians and wise in matters like these, it is 
thought that a young man of practical wis- 
dom cannot be found. The cause is that such 
wisdom is concerned not only with univer- 
sals, but with particulars, but a young man 
has no experience, for it is length of time that 
gives experience.” Since practical wisdom is 
“a true and reasoned capacity to act with re- 
gard to the things that arc good or bad for 
man,” it would seem that education can make 
its best contribution to the development of 
practical wisdom by concentrating on the rea- 
soning essential to it. 

A modern heresy is that all education is 
formal education and that formal education 
must assume the total responsibility for the 
full development of the individual. The 
Greek notion that the ciry educates the man 
has been forgotten. Everything that educated 
the man in the city has to be imported into 
our schools, colleges, and universities. We arc 
beginning to behave as though the home, the 
church, the state, the newspaper, the radio, 
the movies, the neighborhood club, and the 
boy next door did not exist. All the expe- 
rience that is daily and hourly acquired from 
these sources is overlooked, and we set out to 
supply imitations of it in educational institu- 
tions. The experience once provided by some 
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of these agencies may be attenuated now; but 
it would be a bold man who would assert that 
the young person today lived a life less full of 
experience than the youth of yesterday. Today 
as yesterday we may leave experience to other 
institutions and influences and emphasize in 
education the contribution that it is supreme- 
ly fitted to make, the intellectual training of 
the young. The life they lead when they are 
out of our hands will give them experience 
enough. We cannot try to give it to them and 
at the same time perform the task that is ours 
and ours alone. 

Young people do not spend all their time in 
school. Their ciders commonly spend none of 
it there. Yet their elders are, we hope, con- 
stantly growing in practical wisdom- They 
are, at least, having experience. If we can 
teach them while they are being educated how 
to reason, they may be able to comprehend 
and assimilate their experience. It is a good 
principle of educational administration that 
a college or university should do nothing that 
another agency can do as well. This is a good 
principle because a college or university has 
a vast and complicated job if it does what only 
it can do. In general education, therefore, we 
may wisely leave experience to life and set 
about our job of intellectual training. 

If there arc permanent studies which every 
person who wishes to call himself educated 
should master; if those studies constitute our 
intellectual inheritance, then those studies 
should be the center of a general education. 
They cannot be ignored because they arc dif- 
ficult, or unpleasant, or because they arc al- 
most totally missing from our curriculum to- 
day. 

« « * 

If we are educators we must have a subject 
matter, and a rational, defensible one. If that 
subject matter is education, we cannot alter 
it to suit the whims of parents, students, or 
the public. Whewell, Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, one hundred years ago, 
said: 

Young persons may be so employed and 

so treated, that their caprice, their self-will, 

their individual tastes and propensities, arc 


educed and developed; but this is not Edu- 
cation. It is not the Education of a Man; for 
what is educed is not what belongs to man 
as man, and connects man with man. It is 
not the Education of a man’s Humanity, 
but the Indulgence of his Individuality. 

In general education we arc interested in 
drawing out the elements of our common hu- 
man nature; we are interested in the attributes 
of the race, not the accidents of individuals, 

« • • 

By insisting on the permanent studies as 
the heart of a general education I do not mean 
to insist that they arc the whole of it. We do 
not know enough to know whether certain 
technological work, for example, may not 
have a certain subsidiary value in general edu- 
cation for some students. Nor do I overlook 
the fact that since by hypothesis general edu- 
cation may be terminal for most students, it 
must connect them with the present and fu- 
ture as well as with the past. It is^as impor- 
tant for them to know that thinking is still 
going on as it is for them to kncTw what has 
been ^thought before. 

• # * 

We have excluded body building and char- 
acter building. We have excluded the social 
graces and the tricks of trades. We have sug- 
gested that the curriculum should be com- 
posed principally of the permanent studies. 
W^e propose the permanent studies because 
these studies draw out the elements of our 
common human nature, because they connect 
man with man, becau.se they connect us with 
the best that man has thought, because they 
are basic to any further study and to any un- 
derstanding of the world. What are the per- 
manent studies.? 

They are in the first place those books 
which have through the centuries attained to 
the dimensions of classics. Many such books, 
I am afraid, are in the ancient and medieval 
period. But even these arc contemporary. A 
classic is a book that is contemporary in every 
age. That is why it is a classic. 
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Such books arc then a part, and a large 
part, of the permanent studies. They are so in 
the first place because they are the best books 
we know. How can we call a man educated 
who has never read any of the great books in 
the western world? 

• • * 

In the second place these books are an es- 
sential part of general education because it is 
impossible to understand any subject or to 
comprehend the contemporary world without 
them. If we read Newton’s Prindpia, wc see 
a. great genius in action; wc make the ac- 
(juaintance of a work of unexampled simplic- 
ity and elegance. We understand, too, the 
basis of modern science. The false starts, the 
backing and filling, (he wildness, the hysteria, 
the confusion of modern thought and the 
modern world result from the loss of what 
has been thought and done by earlier ages. 
The Industrial Revolution begins our study of 
history and the social sciences. Philosophy be- 
gins with Descartes and Locke and psychol- 
ogy with Wundt and William James. Natural 
science origtnates with the great experiment- 
ers of the nineteenth century. If anything 
prior is mentioned, it is only as a reminder that 
our recent great achievements in these fields 
must, of course, have had omc primitive be- 
ginnings in the dark earlier centuries. 

• • • 

Yet we may with profit remember the 
words of Nicholas Murray Butler: 

Only the scholar can realize how little 
that is being said and thought in the mod- 
ern world is in any sense new. L vas the 
colossal triumph of the Greeks and Romans 
and the great thinkers of the Middle Ages 
to sound the depths of almost every prob- 
lem which human nature has to offer, and 
to interpret human thought and human as- 
piration with astounding profundity and 
insight. Unhappily, these deep-lying facts 
which should be controlling in the life of a 
civilized people with a historical back- 
ground, are known only to a few, while the 
many grasp, now at an ancient and well- 


demonstrated falsehood and now at an old 
and well-proved truth, as if each had all the 
attractions of novelty. 

You will note that Mr. Butler says that only 
a scholar can realize these things. Why should 
this insight be confined to scholars? Every 
educated person should know the colossal 
triumph of the Gr'^eks and Romans and the 
great thinkers of the Middle Ages. If every 
man were educated — and why should he not 
be? — our people would not fall so easily a 
prey to the latest nostrums in economics, in 
politics, and, I may add, in education. 

* * • 

In order to read books one must know how 
to do it. The degeneracy of instruction in 
English grammar should not blind us to the 
fact that only through grammatical study can 
written works be understood. Grammar is the 
scientific analysis of language through which 
we understand the meaning and force of 
what is written. Grammar disciplines the 
mind and develops the logical faculty. It is 
good in itself and as an aid to reading the 
classics. It has a place in general education in 
connection with the classics and independ- 
ently of them. I'or those who arc going to 
learn from books learning the art of reading 
would seem to be indispensable. 

* * * 

I add to grammar, or the rules of reading, 
rhetoric and logic, or the rules of writing, 
speaking, and reasoning. The classics provide 
models of excellence; grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic are means of dctei mining how excel- 
lence is achieved. We have forgotten that 
there are rules for speaking. And English 
composition, as it is commonly taught, is a 
feeble and debased imitation of the classical 
rules of writing, placing emphasis either on 
tlic most trivial details or on what is called 
self-expression. Self-expression as here under- 
stood is, of course, the exact reverse of the 
discipline which rhetoric in all ages up to the 
present was used to give. Logic is a statement 
in technical form of the conditions under 
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which reasoning is rigorously demonstrative. 
If the object of general education is to train 
the mind for intelligent action, logic cannot 
be missing from it. 

L(^gic is a critical branch of the study of 
reasoning. It remains only to add a study 
which exemplifies reasoning in its clearest 
and most precise form. That study is, of 
course, mathematics, and of the mathematical 
studies chiefly those that use the type of ex- 
position that Euclid employed. In such studies 
the pure operation of reason is made mani- 
fest. The subject matter depends on the uni- 
versal and necessary processes of human 
thought. It is not affected by differences in 
taste, disposition, or prejudice. It refutes the 
common answer of students who, conform- 
able to the temper of the times, wish to ac- 
cept the principles and deny the conclusions. 
Correctness in thinking may be more directly 
and impressively taught through mathematics 
than in any other way. 

• • # 


We have then for general education a 
course of study consisting of the greatest 
books of the western world and the arts of 
reading, writing, thinking, and speaking, to- 
gether with mathematics, the best exemplar 
of the processes of human reason. If our hope 
has been to frame a curriculum which educes 
the elements of our common human nature, 
this program should realize our hope. If we 
wish to prepare the young for intelligent ac- 
tion, this course of study should assist us; for 
they will have learned what has been done in 
the past, and what the greatest men have 
thought. They will have learned how to think 
themselves. If we wish to lay a basis for ad- 
vanced study, that basis is provided. If we 
wish to secure true universities, we may look 
forward to them, because students and pro- 
fessors may acquire through this course of 
study a common stock of ideas and common 
methods of dealing with them. All the needs 
of general education in America seem to be 
satisfied by this curriculum. 


89 * Education and the Neip Humanism 


In a century marked by totalitarian dogmas and by sacrifice of the individual to the state 
or to an absolute social ideal, it is not surprising to find a renewed emphasis upon the 
maintenance of the integrity of the individual as the task of education. This is an old 
view of the function of education, originating in the Renaissance. Since it stresses the 
expansion of the individual’s inner life, his enjoyment of truth and beauty, this concep- 
tion is especially relevant to the problem of leisure resulting from the impact of science 
and technology upon the production and distribution of goods. But the author of the 
following account of the humanistic view of education, Jacques Maritain, a distinguished 
Catholic philosopher and scholar, recognizes that humanism in education must deal not 
only with the enrichment of the inner life but also with such personal development as 
will lead to moral conduct and to the acceptance of social and political responsibility. 
This additional burden which education must assume arises, Maritain asserts, in part 
from the breakdown of the doctrine of individualism and from the complete separation 

[From Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, Yale University Press, 1943, pp. 

88-95, 97-100. Used by permission. Some footnotes omitted.] 
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of religious beliefs from secular activities, and of work from the spiritual and esthetic 
life. In short, the school must help mankind to find a new integration of life, a new 
orientation within which his activities will again be permeated with religious significance, 
personal enrichment, and social responsibility. 


If mankind overcomes the terrible threats of 
slavery and dehumanization which it faces 
today, it will thirst for a new humanism, and 
be eager to rediscover the integrity of man, 
sgid to avoid the cleavages from which the 
preceding age suffered so much. To corre- 
spond to this integral humanism, there should 
be an integral education. . . . 

Bourgeois individualism is done for. What 
will assume full importance for the man of 
tomorrow are the vital connections of man 
with society, that is, not only the social en- 
vironment but also common work and com- 
mon good. The problem is to replace the in- 
dividualism of the bourgeois era not by 
totalitarianism or the sheer collectivism of the 
beehive bur. by a personalistic and communal 
civilization, grounded on human rights and 
satisfying the social aspirations and needs of 
man. Education must remove the rift be- 
tween the social claim and the individual 
claim within man himself. It must therefore 
develop both the sense of freedom and the 
sense of responsibility, human rights and hu- 
man obligations, the courage to take risks 
and exert authority for the general welfare 
and the respect for the humanity of each indi- 
vidual person. 

The education of tomorrow must also 
bring to an end the cleavage between reli- 
gious inspiration and secular activity in man, 
if it is true that an integral humanism would 
have as one of its main features an effort of 
sanctification of profane and secular exist- 
ence. And the education of tomorrow must 
bring to an end, too, the cleavage between 
work or useful activity and the blossoming 
of spiritual life and disinterested joy in 
knowledge and beauty. Here we perceive the 
genuinely democratic character of the educa- 


tion of tomorrow. Everyone must work, or 
share in the burden of the social community, 
according to his own ability. But work is not 
an end in itself; work should afford leisure 
for the joy, expansion, and delight of the 
spirit. 

HUMAN LEISURE AND 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 

The problem of human leisure, which me- 
chanical and social progress had already made 
important before the war, is bound to become 
a particularly crucial problem in the world of 
tomorrow. Physical and mental relaxation, 
plays, movies, games, arc good and necessary. 
Only that leisure however is suitable to what 
is most human in man, and is of greater 
worth than work itself, which consists of an 
expansion of our inner activities in enjoying 
the fruits of knowledge and beauty. Liberal 
education enables man to do so. Here we see 
one of the reasons why liberal education 
should be extended to all. Be it noted, by the 
way, that children who are apathetic or re- 
luctant as regards liberal education, without 
eagerness to learn or mental inquisitiveness, 
are not to be found among the poorer classes 
more than among the wealthy ones (the op- 
posite is more often the case). Those who arc 
acquainted with working youth and labor 
know that nowhere is a greater thirst for 
knowledge to be found, if only sufficient fa- 
cilities arc given them. This thirst for knowl- 
edge, for liberal knowledge, is one with the 
thirst for social liberation and coming of age. 
The education of tomorrow must provide the 
common man with the means for his personal 
fulfillment, not only with regard to his labor 
but also with regard to his social and political 
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activities in the civil commonwealth, and to 
the activities of his leisure hours. . . . 

THE NORMAL TASK OF 
EDUCATION AND ITS 
SUPERADDED BURDENS 

We come now to the special tasks which 
the present crisis of civilization and the con- 
ditions of the postwar world are to impose 
upon education. These tasks are manifold 
and momentous. As a result of the present 
disintegration of family life, of a crisis in 
morality and the break between religion and 
life, and finally of a crisis in the political state 
and the civic conscience, and the necessity for 
democratic states to rebuild themselves ac- 
cording to new patterns, there is a tendency, 
everywhere, to burden education with rem- 
edying all these deficiencies. This involves 
a risk of warping educational work, espe- 
cially when immediate transformations are 
expected from its supposedly magic power. 
Yet extraneous burdens superadded to the 
normal task of education must be accepted 
for the sake of the general welfare. 

In such a situation, the duty of educators is 
obviously twofold; they have both to main- 
tain the essentials of humanistic education 
and to adapt them to the present require- 
ments of the common good. 

Education has its own essence and its own 
aims. This essence and these essential aims, 
which deal with the formation of man and 
the inner liberation of the human person, 
must be preserved, whatever the superim- 
posed burdens may be. It is not a question of 
refusing the latter. But if they were taken 
up in the wrong way, so as to warp the essen- 
tial human values of education; or if the 
school, conceived according to some totali- 
tarian pattern as an organ of the political state, 
were to replace the free and normal agencies 
provided by nature and by God for the up- 
bringing of man, then the common good, for 
the sake of which the superadded burdens 
must be assumed, would not be ensured, but 
betrayed. The remedy would only have ag- 
gravated the evil. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
AND THE STATE 

It is to be expected that in the world of to- 
morrow the educational system will take on 
ever-growing importance and amplitude, and 
become, still more than today, the basic and 
crucial function of a civil community aware 
of the dignity of the people, and of the des- 
tined rise of the common man. Since we have 
here a matter of public interest, the state can- 
not hold itself aloof from it, and its help as 
well as its supervision will be accordingly re- 
quired. Many changes in the present status pf 
colleges and universities will probably take 
place. The number of educational institutions 
founded anJ supported by the state will prob- 
ably increase. All this is a normal process in 
itself. But it must be brought about in free- 
dom and for freedom, and the relationship 
between state and school must be rightly un- 
derstood. 

Here we face again the importance of the 
pluralist principle, which grants teethe mani- 
fold groups arising from free association the 
greatest possible autonomy, aiivi bases the 
state’s superior auihf)riry on the recognition 
of the rights of these groups. As concerns the 
educational system, the pluralist principle im- 
plies basically academic freedom. Not only 
does it stress the right to found schools, which 
is open to everyone qualified and complying 
with the laws of the state. It also demands 
that diverse teaching institutions be free to 
join with each other in several unions or or- 
ganizations which would be prevented by 
law from encroaching upon the basic liberties 
of their members, but could establish general 
icgulations valid inside each union. It is by 
the agreements concluded between the state 
and some general board composed of the rep- 
resentatives of these unions (including the 
unions of schools and colleges supported by 
the state) that any justifiable intervention of 
the state in educational matters might take 
place. 

An important role should be granted to the 
parents’ associations, which would make their 
desires heard by the educational body and 
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whose claims could counterbalance the de- 
mands of the state. The role of labor unions 
and other great economic or cultural organ- 
izations, which might possibly become the 
founders and trustees of a number of pri- 
vately endowed teaching institutions, should 
also be taken into consideration. 

MORAL TEACHING 

If we consider more closely the added tasks 
which I have mentioned, the first has to do 
with the present crisis in morality. The task 
gf moral re-education is really a matter of 
public emergency. Every serious observer rec- 
ognizes the fact that children have not only 
to be trained in proper conduct, law observ- 
ance, and politeness, but that this very train- 
ing remains deficient and precarious if there 
is no genuine internal formation. That the 
teachers in public schools may not face un- 
ruliness and violence, moral authority must 
be recognized; and there must be a serious 
teaching of moral principles, I mean as 
grounded on truth rather than as suitable to 
social convenience. This surely involves more 
than the theory that children should first set 
free the instincts of primitive man in order 
to purge themselves of them. 

Professor F. Clarke, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Education at the University of Lon- 
don, recently advocated severity and author- 
ity in schools and colleges, and “th* continual 
maintenance in education,” as he ^.uts it, “of 
stringency and tension, something analogous 
to the conditions of ‘fitness’ in the physical 
field.” ^ 

He even went so far as to say that “original 
sin may be more than an outworn theological 
dogma after all,” and that “of all tht needs of 
democracy, some abiding sense of the reality 
of original sin may yet prove to be the great- 
est.” As a Catholic, I readily agree with him, 
while adding that an abiding sense of the 
reality of the internal power of regenerating 
grace and faith, hope, and charity, may prove 
to be even more necessary. 

^ F. Clarke, A Review of Educational Thought 
(London, 1942). 


Yet what our present problem asks us to 
take into consideration is the large number 
of parents who are opposed to any religious 
education for their children. Here we arc 
confronted anew with a peculiar task re- 
quired today from the school system, and 
which is momentous. Additional emphasis 
should be brought to the teaching of natural 
morality. The normal way of giving this 
teaching, which is to have it embodied in the 
humanities, literature, and history . . . docs 
not suffice in the face of the tremendous 
degradation of ethical reason which is observ- 
able today. For the moment the evil seems 
more apparent in our ideas than in our con- 
duct, 1 mean in still civilized countries. Ex- 
hausted and bewildered by dint of false and 
dehumanized philosophy, reason confesses its 
impotence to justify any ethical standards. To 
such a disease of human intelligence and con- 
science, special remedies should be given, not 
only through the badly needed revival of re- 
ligious faith but also through a revival of the 
moral power of reason. Accordingly, if teach- 
ers may be found whose reason is healthier 
than that of their students, special teaching 
should be provided, in schools and colleges, 
for the principles of natural morality. 

Let us observe at this point that the field 
in which natural morality feels most at home, 
and least deficient, is the field of our temporal 
activities, or of political, civic, and social mo- 
rality; because the virtues proper to this field 
are essentially natural ones, directed toward 
the good of civilization; whereas in the field 
of personal morality, the whole scope of the 
moral life cannot be comprehended by rea- 
son with regard to our real system of conduct 
in actual existence, without taking into ac- 
count the supra-teniporal destiny of man. So 
the teaching of natural morality will natu- 
rally tend to lay stress on what may be called 
the ethics of political life and of civilization. 
Which is all to the good (for here it enjoys 
its maximum strength and practical truth) 
provided that it resist the temptation of neg- 
lecting or disparaging personal morality, 
which is the root of all morality. Above all it 
should resist the temptation of warping and 
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perverting all its work by making itself a tool 
of the state to shape youth according to the 
collective pattern supposedly needed by the 
pride, greed, or myths of the earthly com- 
munity. 

• • • 

THE NEEDS OF THE POLITICAL 
COMMONWEALTH AND 
EDUCATION 

The second burden superadded to the nor- 
mal task of education deals with the needs of 
the state and the political commonwealth in 
the pOvStwar period. In this connection Pro- 
fessor Clarke, whom I have already quoted, 
warns us that “it is not for this generation to 
know the settled peace and quiet effectiveness 
of an assured and straightmoving education.” 
He observes that the sense of amplitude and 
freedom enjoyed in so high a degree by his 
country’s traditional education implied in 
reality the common acceptance, by the entire 
social environment, of strong and imperative 
mental and political patterns, of customs, 
habits, and standards deeply, subconsciously 
rooted. Thus the freest educational system in- 
volves in reality an authoritative character, 
“least obvious,” he goes on to say, “just when 
it is most complete and unquestioned; when 
it is so secure, so absolute, so all-pervading 
that it feels no need to be obtrusive.” 

It is clear that for the educational body as 
well as for the individual citizen, freedom, 
rights, and autonomy have responsibility, du- 
ties, and moral obligations as their correla- 
tives. In a human commonwealth, freedom 
and authority are as necessary for one an- 
other, by virtue of the nature of things, as 
their occasional conflicts are inevitable in ac- 
tual fact. Political authority, that right to di- 
rect and to be obeyed for the sake of the 
general welfare, political authority is not op- 
posed to human freedom, but required by it. 
In contradistinction to despotic authority, 
which directs a man toward the private and 
individual good of his master, and which 
places the one directed in a state of servitude, 
political authority directs free men toward the 
good, not of the one who directs, but of the 


multitude as a whole, or of the body politic 
— a common good which is desired by each 
component of the body politic, insofar as he 
is a part of it, and which is to flow back upon 
each one. Political authority, which is naught 
without justice, requires by its very nature 
free obedience based on conscience and moral 
obligation. The power of compulsion is only 
an additional property, arising from the fact 
that this command of justice may be, and is 
often in fact, disregarded by some. But with- 
out genuine authority, that is, without the 
very right to be obeyed by virtue of man’s 
moral conscience, this power of compulsion 
is but tyrannical. 

These basic principles apply to groups and 
particular bodies as well as to the individuals 
in civil society. The educational body, to the 
very extent that it is free and autonomous, is 
bound in conscience to the common good. To 
the very extent that it is entrusted with an 
all-important function in the common good, 
it is bound in conscience to feel responsible 
toward the entire community, and to take 
into consideration the requirements of the 
general welfare. Political authority, in the 
broad sense in which I use the word, has not 
only (o protect the freedom of teacliing but 
also to guide it toward the good of the whole, 
as far as a matter essential to the very life of 
the whole is involved. 

Indeed, the time of anarchical freedom, 
which is but a false freedom, is gone. The 
crucial point is to pass on to an age, not of 
servitude, but of real and organic freedom. As 
concerns education, this is not the moment 
to accept any philosophy which would warp 
its true essence, but rather to affirm and main- 
tain this essence more than ever. I am afraid 
the new insistence on authority, therefore, 
if it departs from the unchangeable lines of 
the education of man, may perhaps deviate 
toward rather dcspotical educational philos- 
ophies. 

Professor Clarke’s definition of education, 
as the “self-perpet nation of an accepted cul- 
ture, ... of a culture which is the life of a 
determinate society,” is only given in terms 
of social qualities, and is not adequate. If an 
accepted culture is permeated with errors. 
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cruelties, or slavery, the task o£ education is 
not to perpetuate it, but to strive to change it. 
No doubt Professor Clarke would not deny 
that; and when he approves of the statement 
by Professor Hocking, “Education must pro- 
duce the type,” he approves too of the second 
part of the same statement, “and it must pro- 
vide for growth beyond the type.” 

Yet this very formula, even with its addi- 
tional correction, remains terribly biological 


and sociological. Doubtless because education 
is immersed in a given culture and conveys it 
to youth, it produces in actual fact an average 
cultural type — but without having chosen 
such a task as its aim. Its real aim is to make 
a man. If the type is wrong, to grow beyond 
the type will perhaps result in something still 
worse. Education should essentially aim not 
at producing the type but at liberating the 
human person. 


90 • Education as Social Reconstruction 


Another of the pervasive conceptions of the function of education is that of promoting 
social improvement and progress. Again and again, the American people have turned to 
the schools for help in carrying out long-range programs of social development. It is often 
assumed that thiough proper instruction we can cut down the number of traflSc accidents, 
reduce the incidence of disease and intemperance, expand the consumption of goods and 
services, inftprove family life, provide for a better utilization of leisure time, and so on 
through a long list of specific reforms. But, up to the present time, this theory of the 
social function of education has been conceived by the public at large in purely oppor- 
tunistic and piecemeal terms. 

The concluding selection in this chapter asserts that social improvement and prog- 
ress is a central concern of the school. But the position taken in this selection, by 
B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, differs from the ad hoc view 
outlined above in at least two respects. First, it develops a rationale for a deliberate, 
systematic program of study designed to develop in students the intelligence and skills 
required for a thorough reconsideration of our social beliefs and institutions in the light 
of the American democratic ideal and the new conditions of life created by modern 
science and technology. Secondly this rationale does not assume that teachers already 
know the answers or that the school should be used to implement a preconceived program 
of intellectual and institutional reconstruction. 

The authors of this selection believe that American society, like the rest of the 
civilized world, is now passing through a period of rapid and profound social change 
engendered by the remarkable development of science and technology in the last century. 
New life conditions always require systematic modification of traditional beliefs and 
institutions. But reconstruction implies the principle of continuity. It is a process of modi- 
fication— not revolution— which necessarily assumes that the central core of American 
beliefs and institutions is valid. 
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Further, the rationale delineated in this passage does not suggest that the school 
can— in any direct sense—reconstruct social institutions. Obviously only society itself can 
do that. Indeed, even beliefs formed in the school are rarely permanent unless they are 
confirmed by opinions outside. The school can, and should, develop in its students a 
disciplined intelligence which is applicable to social problems. Tlie authors hold, how- 
ever, that this discipline can be developed only if the school makes the study of social 
problems a primary focus of its educational program. 


Ihe social office of education is to foster a 
continuous reexamination and reconstruction 
of our social ideals, beliefs and institutions. 
This school of thought accepts the conten- 
tion that the American educator derives his 
moral authority from the ethical and method- 
ological tenets of the American democratic 
tradition. It therefore holds (in substantial 
agreement with the democratic wing of the 
position that the primary social function of 
education is the perpetuation of the cultural 
heritage) that the first duty of the public 
school is to maintain and promote the demo- 
cratic way of life. It differs from that view 
both in its interpretation of the democratic 
tradition and its interpretation of the present 
social situation. 

With respect to the first divergence, the re- 
constructionist points out that the final 
criterion of the good embodied in the demo- 
cratic tradition is not that of appeal to ac- 
cepted values of the past, but of the welfare 
of men and women as verified and confirmed 
by their own experience. The democratic 
ethic, unlike purely traditional ethics, in- 
cludes within itself provisions for its own re- 
examination and reconstruction. With respect 
to the second point, the reconstructionist finds 
that, in the altered world created by the scien- 
tific and technological revolutions, certain of 
the traditional conceptions of democracy no 
longer work as they had been expected to 
work. Consequently, sincere democrats have 
now become divided and confused with re- 
spect to the meaning of the democratic tradi- 
tion for the modern world. 


Under such circumstances, clarification and 
definition of the meaning of the democratic 
tradition for an interdependent industrial 
civilization are imperative if that tradition is 
to give birth to a new intellectual and moral 
consensus capable of molding and directing 
the social transformations now clearly under 
way throughout the modern world. On both 
these counts the rcconstructionist holds that 
the educator’s commitment to the democratic 
tradition means, not simply the inculcation of 
traditional points of view but the reexamina- 
tion and reconstruction of the cultural herit- 
age in the light of new problems and con- 
ditions. 

Probably enough lias already been said to 
indicate that the reconstruction theory repre- 
sents the only definition of the social function 
of education which, in a period of profound 
social crisis and transition such as the present, 
oilers any hope whatever tliai education may 
play a significant role in the uncoerced reso- 
lution of social conflicts and problems. And if 
it is true, as many have believed, that educa- 
tion is the only alternative to force, then it 
would appear that the American public must 
espouse the educational adventure implied by 
this position — or else abandon the attempt to 
reestablish consensus through reasoned dis- 
cussion and consent rather than through civil 
strife and dictatorship. 

In accepting the thesis that continuous re- 
examination and reconstruction of social 
ideals, beliefs, and institutions constitute the 
primary social purpose of education, three 
rather serious errors of interpretation, current 


[From B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and }. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of 
Curricuhdm Development, World Book Co., 1950, pp. 186 192, 72(>7T?, Used by permission 

of the publishers.] 
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among adherents as well as opponents of this 
conception, must be avoided. 

RECONSTRUCTION, NOT 
REPUDIATION, OF THE 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 

Reconstruction docs not mean wholesale 
repudiation of the cultural heritage. For, if 
reconstruction implies change, it also, and 
even more fundamentally, implies continuity. 
In fact this position is conservative, in that it 
holds that the democratic tradition is at once 
sr^ precious and so deeply ingrained in Amcr- 
!( an character that it affords not only the sole 
basis upon which moral and intellectual con- 
sensus can now be reestablished by mutual 
consent and persuasion but also the sole basis 
upon which any really satisfactory social 
order can be built. This theory, however, is 
realistic enough to recognize that in periods 
of profound social change reconstruction is 
the price of suivival; and it is radical enough 
to insist that necessary changes in beliefs and 
institutions must be vigorously carried 
through while there is yet time. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental spirit of re- 
construction is that of preservation, exten- 
sion, and improvement. In a very real sense it 
is but the dynamic form of ’-he view that the 
primary purpose of education in American 
society is the preservation of a democratic 
social and moral order. This emphasis is su- 
premely important. For it is perfectly clear 
that the advocates of the position . . . (that 
the function of education is to preserve the ex- 
isting social order) are fundamentally correc t; 
societies establish educational systems to pre- 
serve, not to destroy, their basic moral a/'d in- 
stitutional order. Consequently, it is only in 
terms of the democratic and dynamic form of 
that position, particularly adapted to periods of 
rapid and fundamental social change, that the 
reconstructionist’s theory can be defended. 

DEEP CONVICTION 
NOT PRECLUDED 

To clear up a second erroneous view, con- 
tinuous reconstruction docs not mean that 


everything is to be changed at once or that all 
views are to be held so tentatively that they 
provide no basis for firm and vigorous action. 
The presumption is always with established 
beliefs and institutions; reexamination and 
reconstruction arc piopcrly demanded only at 
those points where serious problems and con- 
flicts emerge. Moreover, critical thought and 
reasoned discussion are not incompatible with 
conviction. There is no more grave or erro- 
neous perversion of the democratic creed than 
the idea that all beliefs must be held so ten- 
tatively as to preclude action. Democratic 
survival dcmancls deep commitment and vig- 
orous action no less than it d( mands reexam- 
ination and reconstruction. The preservation 
of democracy now requires the development 
of persons uip.tble of yielding the same de- 
voted loyalty to reasoned convictions and to 
the method of experimental thought and dis- 
cussion that they formerly granted only to 
rigid and dogmatic creeds. 

This loyalty to the method of intelligence 
and mutual persuasion, how^ever, must not be 
so absolute as to preclude the capacity to fight, 
on occasion, for democratic ideals. Obviously, 
reason and persuasion, coupled with a 
marked strain tow^ards genuine consensus, 
would always represent the first impulse and 
resort of a thoroughly democratic personality. 
But in an imperfect democracy — nnd human 
democracy will always remain in some re- 
spects imperfect — political and even economic 
conflict, in conjunction with free and open 
discussion, majority decision, and the right 
of the minority to examine and criticize in an 
effort to force reconsideration, arc accepted 
and necessary techniques (^f democratic delib- 
eration and action. Dcrnucratic citizenship 
frequently involves the willingness and the 
ability required to modify conflict in the di- 
rection of consensus, where consensus appears 
possible. But it also involves the ability to 
analyze and evaluate the issues implicit in 
social conflict; and, where genuine consensus 
appears impossible, it also engages the ca- 
pacity to participate actively in social conflict 
on the side indicated by that analysis and 
evaluation. 

Democratic citizenship may even involve 
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the willingness and the capacity to employ 
armed force where intransigent and undemo- 
cratic social groups persist in preventing by 
force the operation of democratic processes of 
discussion and decision. In short, devotion to 
democratic ideals and processes does imply a 
strong preference for reasoned discussion and 
mutual agreement; but it does not mean that 
democratic personalities cannot vigorously 
oppose, by the accepted democratic processes 
of public debate and political action, undemo- 
cratic proposals and policies. It certainly does 
not mean that democrats must passively ac- 
cept the arbitrary refusal of entrenched ruling 
classes to permit the introduction of demo- 
cratic processes or that they must sit idly by 
while undemocratic social groups undermine, 
by force and violence, the foundations of a 
democratic society. 

RECONSTRUCTION NOT 
PURELY INTELLECTUAL 

Turning to a third error in interpretation, 
reconstruction must not be conceived in 
purely intellectual terms. Actually the task in- 
volves much more. Ideals and ideas are mean- 
ingless unless they arc employed as guides to 
action; consequently, there is but little point 
to intellectual and moral reconstruction un- 
less it is accompanied by a corresponding in- 
stitutional reconstruction. Behind the contem- 
porary social crisis— and hence behind the 
threat to the democratic way of life — lies the 
fact that in certain respects our social institu- 
tions are not, under the altered conditions of 
modern life, functioning as they had been 
expected to function. To take a single exam- 
ple, in so far as political and economic insti- 
tutions harbor the idea of unrestricted 
national sovereignty, they are clearly incom- 
patible with human security in an interde- 
pendent world armed with the highly de- 
structive weapons created by modern science 
and technology. The crisis can be expected to 
continue until institutional structure is again 
able to function satisfactorily. 

In a very real sense the basic difficulty is to 
be found in the partial disintegration of social 
consensus under the impact of changing con- 


ditions and institutional malfunctioning. But 
it is precisely at the point of institutional ar- 
rangements that intellectual and moral con- 
fusion and disunity come to a focus; and it is 
in the context of institutional reconstruction 
that social consensus must be rebuilt if it is to 
be anything more than a spurious verbal 
agreement, which will promptly disintegrate 
at the first contact with reality. Furthermore, 
any society requires and, at the same time, 
builds a particular type of personal structure. 
Intellectual, mortfl, and institutional recon- 
struction, therefore, inevitably involves the 
reconstruction of the character of persons. 

If reconstruction is to proceed by mutual 
consent, these three aspects of reconstruction 
cannot be conducted separately. Attempts to 
remake personal character in isolation from 
institutional reconstruction have always failed 
because they have not taken into account the 
fact that institutional arrangements mold and 
shape human personality. On the other hand 
it is possible, under certain conditiqps, to alter 
social institutions prior to a wholesale reshap- 
ing of personality. Where this is done delib- 
erately and on a large scale, it necessarily en- 
tails /an iron dictatorship established and 
maintained by a relatively small and compact 
minority. In a less systematic and deliberate 
but nevertheless very real way institutions 
(particularly in a highly dynamic society) arc 
often changed by the sheer pressure of events, 
prior to any thoroughgoing reconstruction of 
personal structure. Deliberate and democratic 
social reconstruction, however, is an interre- 
lated affair, involving coordinate changes in 
intellectual beliefs, personality structures, and 
social arrangements. 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE INTERRELATED NATURE 
OF RECONSTRUCTION 

The fact that democratic reconstruction is 
an interrelated process is replete with educa- 
tional implications. It means, in the first 
place, that education is not something that 
goes on only within the four walls of the 
classroom* Educators must take account of, 
and concern themselves with, the educative 
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effects of social conditions, institutional struc- 
tures, and group atmospheres as these im- 
pinge upon the character and personality of 
their students. Conversely, they must relate 
the work of the school to the life of the so- 
ciety of which it is a part. On the one hand, 
they must aid their students to comprehend 
and analyze the major forces operating in 
their society and the major problems which 
confront it; on the other hand, they must 
assist them to master the techniques and ac- 
quire the attitudes appropriate to democratic 
participation in the life of society. Hence the 
educator and the public must abandon the 
notion that the curriculum of the public 
schools can be limited to the traditional pur- 
poses and content of the academic subjects. 
They must abandon, too, the idea that the 
school is properly a cloistered academic re- 
treat, separated from, and above, the conflict 
and turmoil of life. 

The fact that deliberate and democratic re- 
construction always involves coordinate 
changes in beliefs, personality structures, and 
social arrangements also means that educa- 
tion is an affair of the whole person and not 
merely of the intellect. Democratic citizen- 
ship and democratic reconstruction require a 
high degree of intellectual understanding. 
They require also a certain kind of moral 
commitment and a certain type of personality 
structure. Intellectual analysis and compre- 
hension can play a significant role ih shaping 
and reshaping personality and character. 
Really democratic character, in fact, cannot 
be built at all apart from intelligent criticism 
and understanding, since there is a significant 
element of self-direction and control in every 
truly democratic person. 

The data of the psychological and social 
sciences clearly indicate, however, that char- 
acter and personality arc, first of all, the prod- 
ucts of group atmospheres and behaviors and 
of the ways in which the physical and psycho- 
logical needs of the individual arc met or 
thwarted. Charged with the development of 
democratic persons, the school mu,st give ex- 
tensive attention to the quality of its function- 
ing as a social group and to the extent to 
which, as well as the methods by which, per- 


sonal and group needs are satisfied. For iden- 
tical reasons, it must concern itself with the 
factors of family, neighborhood, community, 
and institutional life. In short, nothing that is 
germane to the life of its students or to the 
society of which they arc members is foreign 
to the work of the school. 

Finally, the coordinate character of the 
changes involved in democratic reconstruc- 
tion means that such reconstruction cannot 
be fostered by the public school in isolation 
from the rest of society. There can be no 
question of the school’s inability to remake, 
purely on its own initiative and by its own 
unaided efforts, the prevailing pattern of be- 
liefs, institutions, and personality structures 
of any society. No society will be indifferent 
—nor can any society afford to be indiffer- 
ent— about the quality or the tendency of its 
educational system. No school system will be 
granted complete autonomy with respect to 
its major purposes or policies. Moreover, even 
if this were not the case, no school system 
either would or could remold a society single- 
handed. Teachers, for the most part, are 
members of the society in which they teach; 
and, like other men, they cannot escape its 
molding influence. Where, therefore, a so- 
ciety is united and certain about its major 
premises, teachers would share the common 
faith as a matter of course. In any case, the 
school, powerful as it is, is so small a part 
of the total educative influences of society that 
its teachings would be relatively impotent 
against the united impact of all the rest. 

• « • 

Fundamentally, the social reconstruction- 
ist’s position is based upon John Dewey’s fa- 
mous definition of education as the “continu- 
ous reconstruction of experience.” ^ To that 
definition has been added an emphasis, by no 
means foreign to Dewey’s thought, on the so- 
cial character of experience and of the recon- 
struction of experience. 

In summary, the social-reconstruction posi- 
tion may be defined as that curriculum theory 

^ John Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916), pp, 
89-92. 
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which unites in one coherent pattern of 
thought the following propositions: 

1. The belief that the moral authority of 
the teacher in our society ultimately rests 
upon the American democratic tradition re- 
garded as a growing and developing ideal 
rather than as a fixed and final dogma. 

2. The conviction that the ends of educa- 
tion are essentially social ends, coupled with 
the further conviction that, to the extent that 
society is democratic throughout, opposition 
between the social purposes of education and 
the needs and interests of children will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

3. The contention that the basic social pur- 
pose of education cannot be comprehended 


simply as the perpetuation of the status quo. 
The purpose must include, as its central 
focus, that continuous reconstruction of ideas 
and institutions required to make society a 
more and more perfect embodiment of the 
democratic way of life under the conditions 
prescribed by historical imperatives. 

4. The thesis that the core of the curricu- 
lum of the public schools should consist of a 
careful study of the significant social prob- 
lems now confronting the people, ordered 
and arranged with due regard for the abili- 
ties, interest and needs of children, and man- 
aged in such a way as will best develop the 
capacity of the learner to think, judge and act 
intelligently. 


SUMMARY 

The school in a period of social transformation can stress the traditional ideas and 
institutions which should be preserved, and so play a conservative role. On»the other 
hand, it can emphasize the new ideas and social practices which promise to promote 
human welfare, and so play a progressive role. Ideally, the school should play both a 
conservative and a progressive role in society, ni^urishing and developing worth-while 
new ideas and practices and protecting and maintaining valid old one.s. in the foregoing 
selections both of these roles were emphasized. The differences among the theories pre- 
sented in this chapter are in part differences of opinion about what is wortli preserving 
from the past and what is worth encouraging from the present and in part differences 
about the relative emphasis to be given to the new and the old. They also reflect different 
theories of learning and conceptions of the methodology of human thought. 

The theories presented in the selections have been stated so succinctly and clearly 
that a general summary of them hardly seems necessary. It is suggested, however, that 
the student summarize the chapter for himself by listing both the old ideas and practices 
and the new ones as set forth in each theory and then trying to decide which theories 
stress the old and which the new. 

We have thus far considered contrasting conceptions of how the instructional pro- 
gram can take account of the changes now taking place in society. Nothing has been 
said, however, about the administration of the educational program under changing 
conditions. It is important, however, to recognize that the operation and management of 
the school are affected by social conditions and changes no less than the instructional 
program. In the next two chapters these aspects of the educational enterprise will be 
considered. 
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THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. Compare and contrast differing views of the nature and function of education 
today, using as starting points the assumptions each embodies concerning: a) current 
social conditions; b) what the school can and should do about these conditions; c) the 
kind of person and kind of society desired; d) the nature of intellectual and personal 
discipline. 

2. Test the belief that the teacher should know the various theories of the social 
role of the school by exploring the ways in which this knowledge could be used in the 
work of tlie teacher. If possible, find actual examples of such use. In preparing your 
answer you might consult the following materials: a) the proceedings and resolutions 
of educational associations; h) discussions of the purposes of education heard over the 
air and published in books, newspapers, and magazine articles; c) Films depicting in- 
structional programs and procedures. 

3. In the light of the sociological analysis presented in Chapters 2-11, which view 
of the social role of the school do you think is most adequate? Justify your choice. 

1. Perliaps the most comprehensive treatment of the various views of the social 
role of the school is presented in Theodore BrameUrs Philosophies' of Education in Cul- 
tural Perspective, Sc(j also the National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-first 
Yearbook, Part I, “Philosophies of Education”; Donald Butler, Four Philosophies; and 
Joseph Justrnan, Theories of Secondary Education in the United Slates. 

2. lu)r readable and penetrating analyses, from somewhat different points of view, 
of the school in modern society and the values it .should attempt to realizx, see Harry S. 
Broudy, Building a Philosophy of Education, Chapters 4, 6, 7, 10-15, and John L. Childs, 
Education and Morals. 

3. Excellent analyses of the crucial issues involved in this chapter may be found 
in John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of liducation; R. Freeman Butts, The 
College Charts Its Course; and John S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies in Education. 

4. The view that the school .should help the individual to adjust to life in all of 
its various aspects is elaborated in Education for all American Youth, prcpaied by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association. 

5. The position represented by Robert Maynard Hutchins in The Higher Learn- 
ing in America has been stated, with somew^hat different emphases, in John T. Foudy, 
The Educational Principles of American Humanism, and Mark Van Doren, Liberal 
Education. 

6. For a more extended trc'atment of Maritain s position, see his Education at 
the Crossroads. This position, based upon a Catholic view of man and of society, is fur- 
ther elaborated in his presentation of Thomist views on education in the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Fifty-fourth Yearbook, Part I, “Modern Philosophies of Edu- 
cation,” pp. 57-90. 

7. The social rcconstructionist position is developed and appraised by I. B. Berk- 
son in his Education Faces the Future, Part III, and in Theodore Brameld’s Patterns of 
Educational Philosophy, Part III, and Toward a Reconstructed Theory of Education (in 
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press). Professor Brameld’s interpretation of this position differs at some points from 
that presented by Bcrkson and in the excerpt in the present text. An analysis of contem- 
porary society from a social reconstructionist point of view will be found in William O. 
Stanley, Education and Social Integration. B. Othanel Smith et ah. Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Development (Chap. 29), and Professor Brameld’s forthcoming book con- 
tain a defense of this position against some of the major criticisms which have been made 
of it, as well as criticisms of other points of view, including some that have not been 
presented in the present chapter. 
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Social Aspects of School 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Social Control of the 


School 


JLhe school occupies a dual position in the political life of the nation. First, it is an 
instrument of social control. The school is supposed to educate the individual, irrespec- 
tive of his national and cultural origin, in such a way that his conduct will follow the 
basic social patterns of society— so that he will take a responsible part in civic life, become 
a worthy member of a family, conduct himself prox^eily in his leisure hours, and so on. 
Of course, the school is not supposed to accomplish all these things alone. Its work is 
reinforced by the family, the church, and other institutions. Nevertheless, the school 
is chiefly responsible for educating the individual in the ways and traditions of society. In 
the fulfillment of this responsibili* v, the school is an agency of social control, even though 
its objectives may be couched h: the language of individual growth and development. 

Secondly, the school is itself socially controlled. The very people it has shaped in 
turn exercise control over the school. They control it in part through then* elected boards 
of education and in part through a multitude of diverse social piessures. 

PUBLIC CONCERN WITH TflE SCHOOL 

The public is concerned about the school precisely because, whether they are 
aware of it or not, it is an instrument of social control. If it were not for the fact that 
the school does influence the economic, political, and social life of the people, the public 
would have little interest in it. To educate is to modify the behavior of the individual, to 
change his ways of thinking, feeling, and acting. Since these changes necessarily impinge 
upon economic and political institutions, they affect the fortunes of the people in every 
walk of life. Education in this sense is necessarily political because it has political conse- 
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quences. This reason alone is enough to involve the school from time to time in all sorts 
of political issues even though teachers and administrators may do everything in their 
power to remain neutral with respect to political and social questions. 

The development of an educational program in the modern school is of greater 
public concern today than ever before. As we have seen in earlier chapters, the industrial 
and technological revolution is reshaping the social system. In such a time of change, 
people are in a state of uncertainty and tension. Their old expectations, their hopes that 
were built up under old social conditions, are not fulfilled in the new circumstances. 
Hence the people often are frustrated and tend to look for scapegoats. Since the school is 
close to the heart of the social mechanism that thwarts them, and since it is poorly pro- 
tected against criticism, it is to be expected that it will be tlie object of violent and 
frequent public attack. 

Social and political influence upon the school has a long history. When our nation 
was founded, the picture of George III which had adorned the pages of our schoolbooks 
was replaced by the picture of George Washington as a manifestation of our new spirit 
of nationalism. In some arithmetic books our new dt^cimal system of money, which had 
replaced the English system of pounds and shillings, was extolled as protecting, through 
its simplicity, the common man against the trickery of the well-to-do, which, it was 
alleged, the complicated English money had been designed to facilitate. In shorfj all sorts 
of pressures were brought to bear upon the school to emphasize tlie merits, the spirit, 
and the traditions of the new nation. 

SOCIAL PRESSURES ON THE SCHOOL 

With the passage of time, the social pressures upon the school have increased in 
both number and intensity. To describe the scope of these pressures over the years would 
take the discussion far afield, but their range and significance can be indicated by refer- 
ence to some of the more powerful and persistent ones. Perhaps the oldest and most 
pervasive is religious pressure. The anti-evolution law of Tennessee and the famous 
Scopes trial of the 1920’s, involving a young teacher who had been removed from his 
position for teaching the theory of evolution, were the results of religious pressure. All 
the efforts to have religion taught in the school, as we saw in Chapter 9, arise from tlie 
same source. The utilities corporations in the 1920's succeeded in influencing many schools 
to emphasize the advantages of private ownership of the utilities.^ 

In more recent years all sorts of economic interests have sought to get their views 
promulgated through the classrooms. It has been estimated that the cost of all the free 
instructional materials now available to the schools from various economic interests is 
greater than the combined cost of all the textbooks now being used. Veterans* organiza- 
tions and other patriotic groups have encouraged state legislatures to pass bills requiring 
flag drills and patriotic exercises. In some states they have tried to force through legisla- 

^ R. Bru«. Education and Organized Interests (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936), 
pp. .9-19, 29-39. 
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tion to censor textbooks and other instructional materials. The humane societies have 
been instrumental in some states in forcing the schools to devote time to instruction in 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. Labor organizations have attacked the schools for 
alleged bias against labor. Farm organizations have likewise criticized the school when it 
failed to satisfy their expectations. 

It is not too much to say that few, if any, important organizations have failed to 
criticize or otherwise bring pressure to bear upon the public school in the course of its 
history. In addition, there has arisen in recent years, and especially in the postwar years 
of international tension and cold war, a number of professional propagandists who have 
preyed upon the public in order to attack the schools. By collecting financial contribu- 
tions from individuals frightened by the threat of communism or by economic changes, 
these propagandists have been able to operate on a national scale and to attack the 
schof)ls in various localities throughout the nation. 

It should not be assumed, however, that all organized groups attack the school or 
that all of them seek to shape the school in their own interest— nor that a group which 
has attacked the school on a sj^ecific issue will necessarily be against the school on other 
issues. American society is extiernely complex, and groups tend to align themselves differ- 
ently from time to time, depending upon the issue. Furthermore, public action through 
organized groups has come to be an accepted practice in American society. Participation 
in group action is one of the ways in which the individual, usually powerless alone, can 
make his influence felt in public matters. It is to be expected, therefore, that if an indi- 
vidtial wishes to influence the school, he will work through an organized group that 
represents his point of view and can make its voice heard. 

The task of the teaching profession is not to find ways of circumventing organized 
groups, because there is no way of escaping them. Even if it were possible, it would not 
be wise to do, for these criticisms and pressures are often constructive and should be 
dealt with in a positive and statesmanlike fashion. The existence of organized groups 
presents the teaching profession with the problem of working out ways of dealing cre- 
atively with the criticisms and pressures which these groups bring to bear upon the school. 


THE BASES OF CONSTRUCTIVE COOPERATION 

If the profession of teaching is to handle educational controversies constructively, 
teachers and school oflicials must meet at least three conditions. First, they must be 
aware of what the issiics are. This implies more than a recognition that certain indi- 
viduals are discontented with the school and that others are satisfied. It requires that the 
differences of opinion giving rise to educational controversies be identified and assessed 
and their deep-lying social origins be understood. 

Secondly, the ability to work with organized groups requires a high order of states- 
manship that can be acquired only from thorough study of the structure and dynamics 
of community life and the techniques and strategy of social groups. The teaching pro- 
fession often does not know who its friends are, though it is usually all too conscious of 
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its enemies. A realistic study of the more powerful social groups, including their purposes 
and their methods of operation, is essential to the formulation of plans for working 
effectively with the various organized interests. 

Thirdly, members of the teaching profession need desperately to understand the 
bases of their right to educate children at all. Are teachers the mere servants of the com- 
munity, compelled to do what they are told to do by whatever interest gains the upper 
hand in the community, or do they have certain professional obligations and rights which 
they are ethically bound to protect in the interest of their pupils? Unless and until the 
teaching profession is clear on an answer to these questions, it will not be able to work 
out ways of dealing constructively with educational disputes in the community and 
the nation. 

The relation of the school to its social milieu is very complex, and only a few of 
the manifold and intricate aspects of this relationship can be examined in this chapter. 
The elements that will be considered are indicated by the following questions, which 
have guided the choice of selections: 

1. In dealing with educational issues, on what grounds may teachers take positions 
contrary to those held by the public or by any element of it? 

2. What are some of the more or less persistent points of tension which give rise 
to educational controversies from time to time? 

3. In what parts of our culture are these tension points rooted? 

4. How can teachers and school officials best cooperate with organized groups in 

efforts to improve the school? ^ 

Considerable emphasis is now being placed upon working with the public in the 
development and maintenance of educational programs. This tendency has much to be 
said for it, but it has obscured tlie unique position of the profession in the conduct of 
education, a position none too clear to begin with. Selection 91, by Smith, Stanley, and 
Shores, examines the right of the teacher to determine content and method and indicates 
the bases for his authority. 

Selection 92, by Griffin, points out, among other things, that public discontent with 
the school is associated with changes in the nature of the community and the correspond- 
ing failure of both the public and the profession to make necessary changes in their 
conception of the school and its function. The general uneasiness which the public mani- 
fests toward its school is pin-pointed by an opinion study conducted by Elmo Roper and 
reported in Life, an excerpt of which is given in Selection 93. 

Selections 94 and 95 deal with the focal points of public concern about the school. 
Tlie first of these selections, by Horn, points to the fact that the social studies tend to be 
a continuous source of public interest. This field of study bears so directly upon the 
prejudices and the hopes of the public that it always receives a large share of attention. 
Another matter of constant public concern is tiie cost of education, especially when the 
national economy is in either an inflationary or a deflationary period and when a period 
of eccuomic uncertainty is accompanied by a rapid increase in the school population. 
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The selection by Richey vividly describes the growth in school population which is cur- 
rently swelling classroom enrollments far beyond the capacity of existing plants and 
available teaching personnel. 

Naturally, such an unprecedented increase in school population has brought to the 
fore the issue of federal support. In the view of many people, the burden of education 
is becoming greater than the states and the local communities can bear alone. Hence, 
they wish to obtain federal support for the public schools. On the other hand, there are 
just as many people who, for various reasons, bitterly oppose any extension of federal 
aid. This issue is rather thoroughly explored in Selection 96. 

All of these focal points of controversy emphasize the need for teachers and school 
administrators to learn to work effectively with organized groups, for such groups are the 
^venues through which opinions, valid or invalid, are made effective. This need, together 
with some suggestions for meeting it, is set forth in Selection 97. 


91 • The Sources of Educational Authority 


If you were challenged by a group in your community to show why you teach a certain 
piece of subject matter, or why you teach it the way in which you do, 01 why you are 
testing for, certain learnings rather than for others, how would you answer? Suppose that 
the group tells you that what you are doing is wrong. On what grounds would you try 
to base your defense? You might cite facts about practices in other schools. You might 
attempt to show that the subject matter in question is covered in all tlie pertinent text- 
books. You might plead that what you are doing is supported by the leading authorities 
on the subject. But suppose that such evidence is not accepted by the group and that 
they even question your right to decide the matter on which you are being challenged. 
How would you answer this questioning of your rights as a teacher? The following selec- 
tion, by B. Othancl Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, discusses this ques- 
tion and suggests the bases of the teacher s authority for deciding how lie shall perform 
his tasks. The authors have borrowed heavily from a more extensive analysis by Kenneth 
D. Benne, in A Conception of Authority, 


. . . The school is the agent of and derives 
its authority from the society that maintains 
it. In the words of the Commission on Social 
Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, “Being a form of social action, education 
... is a function of a particular society^ at a 
particular time and place in history; it is 
rooted in some actual culture and expresses 


the philosophy and recognized needs of that 
culture.” ^ Behind this conception is the belief 
that the school is first of all an agency cstab- 

^ American Historical Association, Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations of the Commission 
(New' York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1934), 
p. 31. By permission. 


[From B. Othancl Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Developments, World Book Co., 1950, pp. 147-152. Reprinted by permission.] 
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lished by society for the expressed purpose of 
preparing the young to live in the society. 
Consequently, the teacher is necessarily the 
vicar of the community. 

Three Views of Society as the Authority 

Within the framework of the general 
agreement expressed in the above paragraph, 
there are several different versions of this po- 
sition. The first version holds that the school 
is maintained by the state and that the teacher 
is the agent of the state. Hence, the educator 
derives his authority from the state and is 
properly subject in his teaching to the will of 
the state. This view rests on the assumption 
that the state is the authorized voice of society 
and that its commands express the will of the 
national community. While this notion of the 
office of the state has been widely held by po- 
litical scientists, it is by no means universally 
accepted cither by the political scientists or 
the peoples of the world. On the contrary, it 
has been pointed out that at any particular 
time the state operates through a limited body 
of men called the government; and, at best, 
this government never represents more than 
a part of the community. 

This view of the state is the one that has 
always prevailed in the United States. The 
people of this country have never been willing 
to delegate to any government the definition 
of the moral and social ends of American so- 
ciety. Neither have they been willing to ac- 
cept the position that the teaching in the pub- 
lic schools should be dictated by the existing 
government. From the beginning, the found- 
ing fathers insisted that in a democratic com- 
munity the public school exists for the en- 
lightenment of citizens, not for the inculca- 
tion of particular beliefs of the government 
in power.® Accordingly, the thesis that the 
educator derives his moral authority from the 
state cannot be maintained in the United 
States, for that view is incompatible both with 
the expressed will of American society and 
the principles of a democratic community. 

A second variety of the position that educa- 

* For the attitude of the founding fathers to- 
ward education, see First Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, W. H. Kilpatrick (cd.), “The 
Teacher and Society,” pp. 4-12. 


tional authority is grounded in the society 
which it serves maintains that the teacher’s 
authority rests upon the consensus of opinion 
in the local community in which he teaches. 
Unlike the other viewpoints considered under 
the discussion of the issue of authority in edu- 
cation, this position has rarely been formally 
stated and defended, but it is implicit in the 
statements of a large number of practical 
school men. Indeed, it is not unlikely that the 
majority of the educational profession in the 
United States consciously or unconsciously 
hold this view. It is in line with the long- 
standing American tradition that the primary 
responsibility for the schools should lie in the 
local commurtity. 

This view overlooks the fact that the local 
community is a part of a larger national com- 
munity. It also overlooks the fact that at any 
given moment the prevailing opinion in the 
local community may represent, not the con- 
sidered judgment of the people but a tem- 
porary conclusion based on prcjudic« 4 , passion, 
and ignorance. All too frequently, moreover, 
the school administrator has mistaken the 
voice of the dominant group in the commu- 
nity f6r the voice of the united community. 
Consequently, while the wise educator will 
never ignore the viewpoints and opinions 
held by the people of the locality which he 
serves, he cannot accept those opinions and 
viewpoints as the final definition of his moral 
authority and responsibility. 

The third version of the theory under dis- 
cussion — that the educator derives his author- 
ity from the society he serves — holds that this 
authority resides, not in the commands of the 
state or in the partial and transitory opinions 
of the local community but in the fundamen- 
tal moral and intellectual commitments con- 
stituting the core of the culture. The quality 
that distinguishes a society from a mere col- 
lection of individuals or groups is precisely 
this common participation in a vital commu- 
nity of feeling and belief. Moreover, only as 
the child shares in the life of the society into 
which he is born can he become cither a re- 
sponsible member of it or grow into his 
fullest stature as a human being. Apart from 
this participation, he will be little more than 
a biological animal. It is by means of his 
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membership in the common life of the social 
group that he learns the attitudes, the motiva- 
tions, the language, the patterns of thought, 
the standards of judgment, the skills, and the 
ways of acting that constitute his human, as 
distinguished from his biological, nature. But 
the child really shares in the life of the society 
only as he comes to share in the common 
ends and purposes by virtue of which the so- 
ciety is a society rather than a mere random 
collection of individuals. Hence, the induc- 
tion of the young person into society means, 
first of all, his transformation into a human 
Ijeing who has built into the warp and woof 
of his personality the fundamental intellectual 
and moral commitments characteristic of his 
society. 

The Democratic Tradition as the 

Source of Moral Authority 

Applying this principle to our own Amer- 
ican society, it is clear that the educator de- 
rives his moral authority primarily from the 
democratic tradition, for that tradition un- 
doubtedly represents the deepest moral and 
intellectual commitments of the American 
people. It is true that many individuals in our 
society would, as individuals, feel that their 
commitment to their reA*gious beliefs is even 
more fundamental than their commitment to 
the democratic ideals. Yet the An erican peo- 
ple as a nation have committed themselves to 
no one particular religious belief; and fortu- 
nately, for the most part, the central ethical 
cores of the majority of religious traditions 
present in America are, by the statement of 
their own adherents, largely compatible with 
the central ethical conception of democracy. 

In accepting the democratic tradition as the 
ultimate basis of his authority, the educator 
must guard against two major fallacies in in- 
terpretation. To say that the school derives its 
authority to teach from the intellectual and 
moral traditions of the people it serves has 
frequently meant that the chief business of 
the school is to indoctrinate youth in the 
tenets of a final conception of the good and of 
the true received from the past. This interpre- 
tation assumes that the tradition is absolute 
and unchanging. But it is one of the distin- 


guishing characteristics of the democratic 
tradition that it is, by its very nature, a grow- 
ing and changing ideal. Furthermore, it is an 
ideal based on the intelligent participation of 
all the people. The democratic educator must 
not be more concerned with the making of 
adherents, even of adherents to the demo- 
cratic creed itself, than he is with the devel- 
opment of intelligent individuals able and 
willing to evaluate, choose, and judge for 
themselves. 

On the other hand, the democratic tradi- 
tion does represent a definite intellectual and 
moral orientation. It is not equally hospitable 
to all ideas or to all types of behavior. Conse- 
quently, the democratic educator must not 
make the error of assuming that he can be 
indifferent to the character and the beliefs 
that the students learn in his school. Educa- 
tion inevitably involves the making of choices 
and decisions. Moreover, it inescapably in- 
volves a certain amount of indoctrination, if 
only as a result of the way the school is or- 
ganized and conducted. The democratic edu- 
cator will make these choices and decisions, 
and shape the character of his school, in a 
manner compatible with democratic ideals 
and practices. 

TWO BASES OF THE 
EDUCATOR’S AUTHORITY 

It is clear from the preceding discussion 
that the authority of the educator ultimately 
rests upon two distinct but related bases. As 
an expert, his authority rests on his verified 
and tested knowledge in those areas in which 
his services arc needed both by society and by 
his students. This expertness is derived from 
two sources: his knowledge of the needs and 
interests of children and of the way the learn- 
ing process can best be conducted to attain 
the ends of education; and his knowledge of 
the materials and techniques required by the 
students in their growth and development. In 
both cases, it is important to note that expert 
authority is limited by the extent to which 
the teacher actually possesses tested and veri- 
fied knowledge. It is also limited by the ex- 
tent to which this knowledge coincides with 
the needs and purposes of society and of the 
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learner. Expert authority, in other words, 
does not extend to the determination of pur- 
poses, except in so far as tested knowledge is 
a factor in the determination of purposes.® 

Beyond the range of expert authority, the 
authority of the teacher rests on the basic in- 
tellectual and moral commitments of the so- 
ciety he serves. In our society, the teacher’s 
authority is based on the American demo- 
cratic tradition. The American educator, in 
the last analysis, is commissioned to educate 
in the spirit of this tradition; whatever au- 
thority he possesses must be interpreted pri- 
marily in its terms. It is on the basis of this 
tradition that he is at times j ustified— nay, 
obligated — to oppose and resist either the ar- 
bitrary actions of governments or the partial 
and temporary opinions of local citizens 
when they adversely affect the work of the 
pu[)lic school to the point that it can no longer 
effectively perform the vital function assigned 
to it. 

This right and obligation of the educator, 
however, does not endow him with final au- 
thority in the determination of the ends, the 
processes, or the content of education. Final 
authority in all these respects rests with the 

® For an able discussion of both expert and 
pedagogical auhority, see Kenneth D. Bcnne, 
A Conception of Authority, pp. 34-48, 70-113. 


enlightened and informed judgment of the 
whole people. The educator’s duty consists of 
the right and obligation to appeal from the 
arbitrary decision of a particular government 
or of a particular locality to the mature judg- 
ment of the national community. In the per- 
formance of this duty, he will call the atten- 
tion of the public to the application of demo- 
cratic principles and of verified knowledge to 
the educational issue in dispute. In the long 
run, however, the educator as educator, what- 
ever his judgment as a person, is bound by 
the considered decision of the national com- 
munity. 

As the above discussion suggests, these two 
bases of the educator’s authority are not of 
equal scope and significance. His authority as 
the vicar of the community is both broader 
and deeper than his authority as an expert in 
the field of education; it is from the former 
rather than from the latter that he derives the 
ends and the purposes that shape the entire 
educational enterprise. Indeed, it is Uue that, 
in a democratic society, expert authority can 
be derived from the democratic ideal. Expert- 
ness has a certain status in any society, but the 
fullest ^respect for true and verified knowl- 
edge is possible only in a society in which de- 
cisions arc, in theory at least, bused on the 
informed judgment of the people. 


92 • The Social Roots of Public Unrest About the Schools 


Although the public has always been concerned about the quality as well as the quantity 
of education its children receive, the public interest today is somewhat different from 
what it used to be. The following selection, by one of the leading authorities on social- 
studies education, describes this difference and relates it to changes in community life. 

For one thing, the interest of the public in the school is now specialized. In the 
early community, people were interested in the school as a whole, but today their interests 
lie more often in some special aspect of the school which they perceive as affecting their 

[From Alan F. Griffin, “Community Pressures and Education,” in Twelfth Yearbook of 
the John Ikwcy Society, Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety, Harper and Bros., 

1953, pp. 149-151, 154-156, 159-166. Reprinted by permission.] 
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welfare and social status. The emergence of these specialized interests in the school has 
accompanied the passing of the closely knit communal neighborhood. 

After making this point clear, GriflBn goes on to show that the teaching profession 
has itself become a special-interest group, seeking to protect its own status and welfare. 
Finally, Alan F. Griffin locates much of the public uneasiness about the school in the fact 
that today teachers are emphasizing pupil thinking, and, since thinking involves doubt- 
ing, parents often object on the grounds that children are upset emotionally and that 
they are led to question the beliefs which they learned in the home. 


^/lisunderstandings between the schools 
and various segments of the public have been 
piling up for at least two or three decades. 
Rapid changes in the nature of the commu- 
nity, in the motivations and concerns of 
groups interested in the school, in the patterns 
of school financing and school control and in 
the teacher’s conception of the scope of his 
job, have not been paralleled by changes in 
our conceptions of the school and its func- 
tions. Each of these sets of changes deserves 
fuller examination than can be given to it 
here. • 

At this late date, there is no need to elabo- 
rate the proposition that our lives nave been 
profoundly aflccted by the disappearance of 
primary communities. No amo -nt of nos- 
talgic yearning will restore the days when 
families depended upon local people and in- 
stitutions for virtually everything they could 
not do for themselves. Surely it is possible by 
now simply to recognize as fact our transi- 
tion from the days when everyone upon 
whom a person consciously depen^ied was a 
fellow member of the local community to our 
present state of impersonal interdependence 
whose ramifications extend beyond any indi- 
vidual’s capacity for full understanding. The 
vague realization that other hands than ours 
produce the food we eat or the clothes we 
wear is obviously a pallid substitute for per- 
sonal acquaintance and continuous face-to- 
face relationships with the farmer, the 
butcher, the baker, and the tailor. 


The dissolution of the primary community 
has, of course, been accompanied by the 
growth of community in a quite difterent 
sense. The ordinary American has many con- 
cerns and some contacts that extend far be- 
yond the locality in which he resides. Im- 
provements in communication and travel 
have permitted the proliferation of organiza- 
tions— local, stale, national, and occasionally 
international — which bring together persons 
with common pursuits, interests, needs, tastes, 
or aspirations. The modern individual may 
feel more “at home” in a gathering of persons 
from all over the country engaged in his own 
profession, trade, or line of business than in 
any random group of his fellow townsmen. 
An active supporter of liberal causes often 
has more numerous, more continuous, and 
deeper relationships with liberals from other 
states than with the conservatives in his own 
ward, precinct, or apartment building — and 
vice versa. An adult in America can, by and 
large, build up for himself genuine relation- 
ships of common inteicst and concern, choos- 
ing or stumbling upon his associates without 
much reference to geographic limitations. 


In the days of primary communities, per- 
sistent lay interest in schools was largely con- 
fined to parents. It is no great exaggeration 
to say that public schools in America were 
created through the efforts of parents to pro- 
vide for their children “a better go at life” 
(the expression is borrowed from H. Gordon 
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Hullfish) than they had themselves enjoyed. 
At Hrst this meant largely a chance at books, 
and those without bookish inclinations rarely 
went far beyond the rudiments of the three 
R’s. The adjustments of the high-school cur- 
riculum to the needs of a vast new clientele, 
largely nonbookish in their interests, are too 
familiar to need discussion here, although 
there is evidence that even this matter is not 
yet fully understood by the general public. 

Second only to the interest of parents in 
the opportunities of their own children was 
the interest of certain public-spirited citizens 
in education as a means of community im- 
provement. If democracy meant the sharing 
of all citizens in public decisions, then each 
community had a vested interest in the qual- 
ity of its own electorate. This view probably 
had less emotional force behind it than did 
the aspirations of parents for their own 
young, but parents as a group were happy to 
accept it, along with its corollary that those 
with no children of school age had as much 
to gain from better schools as anyone else 
and could properly be expected to share in the 
privilege of paying for them. 

Those who took an interest in schools, 
then, were concerned either on behalf of one 
or more children or on behalf of the local 
community as a whole. The first of these two 
concerns remains largely unchanged. The 
second, with the disappearance of the pri- 
mary community, has become ambiguous and 
to a certain extent unreal. 

For example, the local physician in a pri- 
mary community had in the school only the 
sort of interest any other citizen might have. 
Today, as a member of a great and flourish- 
ing “interest-community” within which his 
life finds much of its meaning, he may often 
be concerned as physician with the attitudes 
toward the medical profession, and especially 
toward methods for defraying the costs of 
medical service, which may be picked up by 
school children, not merely in his own local- 
ity, but throughout the nation. Similarly, 
leaders of organized labor may be disturbed 
lest “middle-class” teachers impart to youth 
an unsympathetic attitude toward the aspira- 
tions and pracdces of unions; religious and 


racial groups — minority or majority — may 
seek to purge the curriculum of materials 
which might convey to the young adverse 
attitudes toward themselves; bankers, busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, or publishers may be 
concerned that youth in schools all over the 
land come to appreciate their special contribu- 
tions to the general welfare. 

From all these points of view, and a host 
of others, children are seen not merely as 
youngsters trying to grow up but as pros- 
pective voters, as important influences upon 
their voting parents, or even as present and 
prospective customers. Even teachers, them- 
selves an interest-community of no mean pro- 
portions, have been known to question 
whether a given novel or short story ought to 
be read by students if it presents schools and 
teachers in an unfavorable light. Teachers, 
too, are at the mercy of public opinion as they 
seek to raise their own living standards. 

There was a similar divergence of interest 
in the primary community, of courSfe; but the 
schoors public in each locality was bound to- 
gether by a deep common interest in the de- 
velopment of children for their" own sake, 
rather than as potential means to ends of 
other sorts. Today, it is quite normal for a 
member of some secondary community to be 
deeply concerned over what is taught in 
schools a thousand miles from his place of 
residence. This sort of concern, however, has 
only an indirect relation, if any, to the wel- 
fare of the students being taught; its direct 
orientation is toward the purposes, broad or 
narrow, of the particular interest-community 
to which the individual gives his allegiance. 
Thus the old question, “Is our school serving 
the common interests of this locality?” has 
been converted to the quite different question, 
“Are the schools everywhere serving the com- 
mon interests of people like meV^ 


IV 

By no means least among the factors which 
have changed school-community relations is 
the emergence of an interest-community com- 
posed of teachers themselves. To an astonish- 
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ing degree, teachers from all parts of the 
country have found in one another the sus- 
taining sympathy and understanding which 
everyone must find somewhere if he is to lead 
anything like a normal life. Through a host 
of local, regional, state, and national organ- 
izations, put together on all sorts of bases, 
through professional journals at many differ- 
ent levels of specialization, through the 
marked similarities of emphasis that can be 
found among institutions preparing teachers, 
through innumerable face-to-face encounters 
at conventions and national meetings, teach- 
ars have been drawn together in the same 
process that has drawn other interest-commu- 
nities together and thus helped to pull local 
communities apart. 

To an increasing extent, teachers identify 
themselves with their profession. They ac- 
tively seek the advice, support, and approval 
of fellow professionals, meanwhile recogniz- 
ing the approval of fellow townspeople as 
something that unfortunately has to be cul- 
tivated. 

Most teachers are acutely conscious that the 
basic educafion which children once got from 
the local community can no longer be 
counted upon. In substantial numbers they 
have acceded to the view Miat all inadequacies 
of the local community impose new duties 
upon the school. This view, widely upheld in 
teachers* colleges, rests upon an argument 
that runs: 

An adequate education ought to meet all 
the needs of youth. 

Schools are our instrument for the provi- 
sion of adequate education. 

Therefore, any needs of youth not other- 
wise met become the proper responsibility 
of the school. 

Such a conception greatly extends the scope 
of the school’s prograni. To the school’s for- 
mer tasks of helping children to reflect upon 
the values, attitudes, and idea? they have 
picked up elsewhere and to develop the 
skills they need in extending their own ho- 
rizons is added the enormous task of pro- 
viding or even creating an actual community 


within which values, attitudes, and beliefs 
may be fostered. 

This conception of the school’s function is 
certainly not an ignoble one. To many people, 
however (including the present writer), it 
seems to suffer from two defects, cither of 
which would probably be fatal: 

1. The public has never seen itself as giving 
to the school any such unlimited mandate. 

2. Probably no single institution could 
hope to discharge successfully such enormous 
responsibilities. 

Pointing out these defects (or rather sug- 
gesting them, since space will not permit the 
development of an argument for either one) 
in no way disparages the gallantry of those 
who have tried, with sotne success, both to 
make of the school a kind of interest-com- 
munity for children comparable to the inter- 
est-communities enjoyed by adults and to 
force an entrance for youth into a few corners 
of an adult life which seems not to need them 
and offers no place for them. The fact re- 
mains, however, that some of the school’s 
pretensions have frightened other institutions 
into a resistance which the school can ill af- 
ford to fight. Angry charges that the school 
has “usurped” the functions of home or 
church get apparent support from grandiose 
claims to almost unlimited functions. 

It would be impossible, however, to con- 
ceive the task of the teacher narrowly enough 
to avoid public criticism altogether. The most 
limited conception of the school’s function 
that any professional teacher could accept 
would almost certainly run afoul of some of 
the purposes of organized and unorganized 
adult groups. The mere intent to cultivate 
independent thinking, if pursued seriously, 
is certain to affect the values and attitudes of 
young people in ways which some groups 
will regard as highly undesirable. 

So long as teachers could believe that the 
ability to think involved no more than sound 
deduction from premises, it was possible to 
put the child through a set of exercises within 
some closed postulational system — ^geometry, 
for example — with some confidence that the 
“reasoning power” thus generated could in 
later life be applied wherever it was needed. 
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The study of the natural sciences could give 
him an appreciation of the tremendous re- 
sults of the application of thought to the 
physical world around us. Other “content 
courses,” such as history or civics, could con- 
fine themselves to acquainting him with “the 
facts.” Nothing was more certain than that 
he would need “the facts” at that distant date 
when he could begin thinking for himself 
about the major problems of his own adult 
life. 

Today, of course, nothing is more fully es- 
tablished in educational psychology than the 
proposition that thinking is generated out of 
some conflict within the experience of the 
thinker. There is no way to constrain thought 
in another person, or even in oneself. A con- 
dition of doubt, confusion, or puzzlement is 
the indispensable starting point. Moreover — 
and it is this fact which is at the root of much 
present misunderstanding — even a state of 
doubt will not lead into thinking unless the 
matter at issue is one of real concern. Anyone 
who finds himself confused over a matter to 
which he attaches no great importance can 
simply dismiss it and go about his business, 
as most of us do several times a day. 

It follows that any teacher who seriously 
seeks to promote thinking among students 
must take as his point of departure the ideas, 
values, and attitudes to which the student has 
become strongly attached. These, of course, 
will for the most part have been picked up, 
as we say, “around the house.” Nor docs any- 
one need to be told that the deep convictions 
of youth, the “certainties” which they must 
take on uncritically at an early age if they are 
ever to become people at all, differ radically 
from one household to another. To take an 
extreme example, the “received tradition” of 
the boy whose father is active in the local 
chamber of commerce will probably differ in 
certain fairly predictable ways from that of 
the youngster whose father devotes most of 
his time to the affairs of the local CIO 
council. 

Leaving out of account the fact that today’s 
children must somehow learn to reconcile the 
many divergent interests and purposes repre- 
sented by strr.ng groups in our society, and 


confining ourselves solely to the single matter 
of developing in each child the ability to 
think for himself, it seems perfectly clear that 
the teacher will again and again find it neces- 
sary to challenge or bring into question ideas, 
lines of argument, or even concepts which arc 
taken for granted as obvious both by an indi- 
vidual child and by the adults from whom he 
absorbed them. Even under the best possible 
conditions, a report of some single remark 
out of context may lead a parent to the opin- 
ion that a teacher is deliberately seeking to 
undermine his child’s home training. Cases of 
this kind, however, can ordinarily be handled 
by a frank discussion between parent and 
teacher which makes clear the aims and the 
character of the activity from which the dis- 
turbing remark was abstracted. Nearly all 
parents are at least as interested as are teach- 
ers in having their children grow into self- 
directing, independent persons, able to reach 
their own judgments on the basis of the best 
evidence they can get. ♦ 

The situation is enormously complicated, 
however, when the parent decides to talk it 
over, not with the teacher or the’ school au- 
thorities, but with a group which is working 
earnestly and vigorously to win public sup- 
port for the very idea or attitude about which 
the teacher has found it necessary to raise a 
question. The members of this group are giv- 
ing time and money to their cause; small 
wonder that they are affronted by the sug- 
gestion that their own tax money is being 
used in the school to defeat their ends. 

The teacher knows all this, of course. And 
teachers are not less cautious or less circum- 
spect than other people. They do not chal- 
lenge the unexamined views of youngsters in 
important areas because they enjoy “upset- 
ting” children, any more than physicians give 
inoculations for the fun of sticking needles 
into people. Teachers would vastly prefer to 
avoid trouble than to court it. If they persist, 
nevertheless, in a line of action which carries 
the constant risk of offending some commu- 
nity group, it is solely because they can find 
no other way of doing a job which almost 
everyone will recognize — in abstract terms, at 
least — as an important part of their proper 
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professional function. If the generation of 
doubt about matters of genuine concern is a 
necessary preliminary to thoughtful inquiry, 
we may expect that conscientious teachers 
will continue to risk misunderstanding in or- 
der to do their work. 

It is easy to dismiss as baseless the genuine 
anxiety which effective classroom teaching is 
likely to arouse among earnest, sincere par- 
ents who do not fully understand what is 
going on. But any realistic appraisal of what 
we may fairly call the Great Misunderstand- 
ing requires the admission that this anxiety is 
» not totally without foundation. 

The person who wants a child to think 
must stimulate doubt, must challenge uncx- 
amined ideas, must generate some degree of 
concerned perplexity. His intent, of counse, is 
to help the child work his way back to secu- 
rity again, by a process which both extends the 
range of his knowledge and increases his will- 
ingness to rely upon his own thinking as a 
means of resolving doubts when they arise in 
the future. But the world is currently a sound- 
ing board for many competing propagandas, 
and many individuals with whom children 
come into contact, directly or indirectly, are 
interested not in stimulating thought but in 
selling a bill of goods. \ few such persons are 
undoubtedly scattered among the ranks of 
the teaching profession. And the unhappy 
fact is that the propagandist gen -rally begins, 
just as the teacher begins, by seeking to arouse 
doubts and perplexities in the minds of those 
with whom he is working. The teacher who 
gets a student to wonder about the soundness 
of one or another of his opinions in order to 


motivate inquiry will often be undistinguish- 
able at that moment from the propagandist 
who is “softening up” his victim in prepara- 
tion for trotting out his own prefabricated 
“solution” to the problem. It is true that a 
trained observer can generally tell the differ- 
ence, but even he needs a little time to make 
sure. 

Most tcachcis understand the reflective 
process well enough to get it started and to 
help youngsters carry it forward. They have 
seen few occasions, howxver, to formulate 
what they are doing into a statement which 
will communicate to anyone but another 
teacher. Yet this much of communication will 
have to take place between teachers and par- 
ents during the next few years if the schools 
are to retain even a simple permission to do 
their work. It is not reasonable to expect par- 
ents to remain c]uietly trusting while the 
teacher — usually a stranger — carries on an ac- 
tivity which may be, for all the parent knows, 
the first step in a planned propaganda cam- 
paign, and which, by its very nature, bears 
and must bear a real resemblance to such a 
step. And even if the parent acquits the 
teacher of any improper intention, he may 
feel that his child has been rendered more 
vulnerable, at least for a time, to the propa- 
ganda which he is certain to encounter from 
many sources outside the school. Sooner or 
later, either parents must come to understand 
uffiy the unexamined opinions of children 
must he called into question and made the 
basis for an iiujuiry into relevant factual ma- 
terials, or they wiU simply refuse to sanction 
the process. 


93 • What the People Think About Thei'r Schools 


Almost constantly we hear arguments and witness controversies about the schools. But 
are these indicative of what the people really think about the kind of education their 
children are getting? Could it be that the criticisms come chiefly from a small number 
of malcontents and that the great majority of the people feel fairly well satisfied witli the 
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schools? With this question in mind, Life asked Elmo Roper to make a survey of public 
opinion with respect to the public schools. In the following selection, some of Roper s 
more interesting findings are reported in summary form. It should be borne in mind that 
his findings are statistical and are based on a national survey. Consequently they do not 
necessarily hold for any one community or locality. 


Once every year, by law and by choice, a 
huge majority of the United States public 
packs all its children from five to seventeen 
oil to some sort of a public school. Some citi- 
zens accept this right to a free education as 
matter-of-factly as the Aga Khan accepts his 
weight in diamonds. But to many others the 
first bong of the school bell signals the start of 
another round of argument and controversy. 
The schools, according to them, are very good 
or very bad; they’re getting better or they’re 
getting worse; they’re too progressive or too 
traditional; they’re spending too much or 
they’re spending too little. Nothing is exactly 
right. . . . 

Life asked public opinion expert Elmo 
Roper to conduct a nation-wide survey to 
find out just where the people stand. In gen- 
eral, the survey shows, the people think that 
things are good but nowhere near good 
enough. 

Take, for instance, a general question: Are 
the school-children being taught more useful 
and worthwhile things than they were twenty 
years ago? A great many people (67 per 
cent), especially college graduates and those 
in the highest income brackets, are sure that 
this is so. But another question shows that 
there is still plenty of room for improvement. 
The question: Arc you satisfied with the pub- 
lic school system in your own community? 
Now only 33.4 per cent arc really satisfied 
with their local school— 38.2 per cent of them 
arc “only fairly satisfied” and 16.8 per cent 
are not satisfied at all. 

Obviously, something should be done. But 
nobody agrees exactly what this something is. 
There is the teacher problem. By law, in most 


states, teachers are hired and paid almost en- 
tirely on the basis of their teaching experience 
and their own hardbought education. But the 
people think the most important attribute is 
the teacher’s ability to handle children— 38 
per cent valde this more than the teacher’s 
education (29 per cent) or experience (16.3 
per cent). As for experience, it ranks only 
slightly above the teacher’s morals and in 
some cases (people over fifty years old) the 
teacher’s morals themselves are considered 
more important. A large majoyty thinks 
grade school has by far the greatest influence 
on a child and presumably that the grade 
school teacher is most important., But in most 
States elementary teachers must meet lower 
requirements and get paid less than those in 
high school. In general teachers rank high in 
the people’s esteem — higher, in most cases, 
than the local clergyman — and 43.9 per cent 
agree that today’s teacher is really underpaid. 
But when they have to choose between spend- 
ing their limited money on teachers’ salaries 
or on new school buildings they split evenly 
down the middle. In their own community, 
as a matter of fact, they slightly favor the 
building side of the question. 

Sometimes the people arc magnificently in- 
consistent — especially when they get down to 
the curriculum job of the present-day high 
school. Here 86.6 per cent say that its duty is 
to supply vocational training, build character, 
polish personality and so on. But when they 
were asked what they missed most in their 
own high school education, three people 
wished they’d had more math, English, gram- 
mar and spelling for every one who wished 
that he had been given more vocational work. 


[From a Roper Survey, Life Magazine, 29 (Oct. 16, 1950), p. 11. Reprinted by permission.] 
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In this welter of indecision one thing is 
certain: today’s parent is inclined to feel that 
the school, good or bad, is just as responsible 
as he for most of the upbringing of his child. 
In the old days it was felt that the school’s 
job was to teach reading, writing, arithmetic 
and little else. But now, the survey shows, 
some 90 per cent of the general public feel 
that it is also the school’s business to train 
the whole child — even to the extent of teach- 
ing him honesty, fair play, consideration of 
others and a sense of right and wrong. Most 
of them agree that sex should be taught in 
Jthc schools. And in rural farm areas and in 
the South a majority feels that the schools 
should go on to teach religion as well. 

Having virtually turned their children over 
to the schools, many parents are inclined to 
let well enough alone. Less than half of them 
are aware that our schools, jammed with chil- 
dren, face an increasingly terrible classroom 
shortage in the next five years. Only slightly 
more than half the people polled had ever 
heard of recent proposals for Federal aid to 
education. But of those who had heard about 
it, 65.4 pe^ cent were for it. Some (30.2 per 
cent) thought Federal aid should be given to 


parochial schools because, they said, if any 
school needs Federal money it should get it 
without discrimination. More (45.2 per cent) 
thought Federal aid should be limited to the 
public schools and gave different reasons. 
Most Protestants pointed out that the free 
schools were already available to everybody. 
Most of the Catholics against aid for paro- 
chial schools confidently claimed that their 
church had enough money already. The Jew- 
ish majority lined up behind the classic argu- 
ment that the church and state are separate 
and should stay that way. Again looking into 
the future, 41.3 per cent thought that children 
of all races and colors should go to school to- 
gether everywhere. Even the white South, 
asked if it would ever happen, thought that 
it would some day. Asked the same question, 
nearly a third of the Negroes thought that it 
never would. 

Taken all in all, the survey makes one ines- 
capable point. When Americans think about 
education they are complacent as a whole 
and dissatisfied in particular; they feel that 
the over-all situation is sunny but not so good 
at the school down the street. 


94 • Social St'fclies as a Focus of Public Unrest 


In the history of public controversy over the schools, we are struck by tlie persistence of 
public concern with the social studies. In almost every community conflict over the 
schools, the social studies sooner or later become an object of criticism. They are said to 
be biased in favor of one or another group or position. They favor the United Nations, 
or they emphasize isolationism. They are against private raiterprise and economic indi- 
vidualism, or they are against the common man in his struggle with monopolies and 
industrial regimentation. No matter what their subject matter or how they are taught, 
the social studies never satisfy everybody. 

This perennial dissatisfaction is due to a number of causes. In the following selec- 
tion, taken from the monumental investigation of social education by a committee of the 
American Historical Association, Ernest Horn points out some of these causes. Horn 
emphasizes the complexity of social problems and the dfficulties of studying them in 
school. He shows that the study of social problems will probably always run the risk of 
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Stirring up public reaction. He points out clearly that, even were the social studies limited 
to history and other factual subjects, there would still be strong possibilities of indoc- 
trination and of public controversy. In spite of all the unavoidable diflBciilties, however, 
Horn affirms the obligation of the school to deal with controversial questions. 


Ihe trend in current discussions is to apply 
the terms indoctrination and propaganda 
rather loosely to practices that arc held to be 
objectionable. Just what is objectionable, or 
why, is not usually defined explicitly. As a 
result, many discussions degenerate into mere 
vituperation and the real issues are obscured. 
Yet there are real issues, the most vital of 
which are: First, shall the schools set up a so- 
cial program and attempt to realize it through 
the inculcation and control of attitudes, habits, 
knowledge, patterns of thought, and value 
norms; /.e., shall they inculcate “sound” doc- 
trines.? Second, shall controversial issues be 
studied, and if so, by what methods.? Third, 
shall freedom of teaching and discussion pre- 
vail? Fourth, shall the schools teach pupils 
what to think or how to think.? Fifth, shall 
symbolism, slogans, conditioning, or emo- 
tional appeal be utilized; and if so, in what 
manner? These issues arc obviously so close- 
ly interrelated that a decision on any one of 
them must influence the decisions on all the 
others. They will be clarified by directing at- 
tention away from the attempt to define or 
evaluate propaganda and indoctrination and 
to a consideration of the issues themselves. 

If any valid conclusion with regard to these 
issues is to be reached, however, certain reali- 
ties must be faced squarely: the vastness and 
complexity of the modern world, the conflicts 
of ideologies, the limited abilities of students, 
the nature of thinking and understanding, 
and the inadequacy or inaccessibility, both in 
schools and in communities at large, of 
sources of data on social problems. A consid- 
eration of these realities is therefore inter- 
woven with the following discussion. 


I. SHALL THE SCHOOLS HAVE 
A SOCIAL PROGRAM? 

The manifest difficulty of making a vast 
and complicated world intelligible leads to a 
conviction, more and more widely accepted, 
that the schools should present to students a 
social program that is explicit, unified, and 
dynamic. According to this point of view, so- 
cial education should be deliberate and pur- 
poseful, not haphazard and aimless. It should 
seek to give a valid description of modern so- 
ciety — its phenomena, its processes, its trends, 
and its problems. Even more iijpportant, it 
should seek to select and inculcate certain 
value norms rather than others. In short, it 
should seek a plan in which the, ends and in- 
striJfrients of social living are seen in one in- 
telligible and integrated pattern. 

It is not easy to get a valid understanding of 
our modern social world, even in its descrip- 
tive outlines, and much less so in its normative 
aspects. “The w'orld in which the individual 
must live and act and exercise the rights of 
citizenship transcends his powers of compre- 
hension.” ^ People of all ages have been baf- 
fled by the problems confronting them. Even a 
primitive or relatively static society, with an 
almost perfect and unchanging consensus as 
to the ends and techniques of living, is diffi- 
cult for the mind to encompass; modern so- 
ciety is so vast, so complicated, and so rapid 
and uneven in its evolution that a unified de- 
scription or interpretation of it is well-nigh 
impos.sible. Indeed, a single aspect of the so- 

^ George S. Counts, The Social Foundations of 
Education. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1934, p. 517. 


[From Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies, copyright 1937 by Charles 
Scribner’ j! Sons, pp. 83-96. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. Some footnotes 

omitted. 1 
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cial process, such as the distribution of wealth, 
or the use of marginal land, cannot, with its 
ramifications, be readily comprehended. 

If the child, or even the adult, is to grasp 
their meaning and significance, the various 
parts of the social process, as well as the uni- 
fied whole, must be reconstructed on simpler 
models. These models, if well made, are valid 
in a pragmatic sense; that is, they make pos- 
sible both efficient thought and action. They 
must not be oversimplified or removed too 
far from the world they represent, since they 
can maintain their vitality and validity only 
through constant references to concrete reali- 
ties. Thus the concept that one has of mar- 
ginal lands, to remain authentic and dynamic, 
must constantly be related to soils, rainfall, 
and location of specific areas; to the invention 
of machinery and new methods of farming; 
to markets; to the quality of life of the farm- 
ers of such lands; and even to social policy. 
This last relationship is especially significant, 
for the social studies pertain not merely to 
objective circumstances but to custom, social 
interest, and human purpose. 

The task 'of building an authentic and ac- 
ceptable picture of these ends and instruments 
of society calls for wisdom and scholarship of 
the highest order. This conclusion seems ines- 
capable in view of the enormous amount of 
knowledge needed as a basis for thinking 
about modern social problems; ihe extent, 
diffusion, and inaccessibility of the necessary 
basic data; and the time as well as the techni- 
cal skill required to discover and to interpret 
these data and to organize them into usable 
form. And not merely is competence required, 
but co-operation, and the use of a^l the re- 
sources of science, philosophy, and common 
sense. 

* • • 

No authoritative and complete description 
of the goals and instruments of American 
society is as yet available. Meanwhile, the 
schools must run. Those responsible for their 
operation must, with such co-operation as 
they can secure, make the best decisions they 
can, however tentative they may be. Various 
committees have made substantial progress in 
the accomplishment of this task. Educators 


have, moreover, many related problems that 
arc distinctively professional: the determina- 
tion of the special province of the school in 
developing public opinion, the decision as to 
what and how much social education the 
school ought to undertake, the making of cur- 
ricula and their adaptation to different levels 
of development, the selection of instructional 
equipment, the adoption of efficient methods, 
and the appraisal of results. 

II. SHALL CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES BE TAUGHT? 

The Lack of Consensus on Public 

Questions 

The establishment of a definite constructive 
program assumes either a reasonable consen- 
sus among the leaders in social thought or the 
dominance of the ideology of some group in 
power. But the divergence of views on vital 
problems of the day is a matter of common 
observation. It is shown in an impressive 
fashion by Pierce and by Raup in their studies 
of the social and educational programs of cer- 
tain organized interests in America. For ex- 
ample, Raup studied the position taken by 
important organizations on such matters as 
the principle of laissez-faire in business, naval 
and military preparedness, capitalism, and the 
rights of private property. On these problems, 
the views held by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution are almost diametrical- 
ly opposed to those held by the People’s Lob- 
by, the League for Industrial Democracy, and 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Indeed, surprising differences are found 
even on questions that are usually regarded 
to be matters of general agreement. For ex- 
ample, Latham, in a study of concepts con- 
cerning trespass, and Yates, in an investiga- 
tion of concepts concerning slander and 
freedom of speech, found that individuals not 
only disagreed with one another but also with 
the decisions of the courts. In addition to the 
diversity of opinion among various groups, 
and perhaps contributing to it, there arc. 
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moreover, as Merriam points out, conflicts 
among the loyalties given by the individual 
himself to the different groups of which he 
is a member: the family, the church, the circle 
of friends, political party, occupational group, 
and various other cultural affiliations. 

The Policy of the School 

What the policy of the school should be, in 
view of this lack of unanimity, is still de- 
bated. Some sec in the lack of consensus the 
need for the dominance of one ideology — a 
dominance achieved through the scholarly 
authority of leaders in social thought, by cen- 
tralized educational control, or even by poli- 
tical power, as in Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy, 
or Nazi Germany. Dominance is demanded, 
according to this view, not only to build social 
solidarity but also to make the task of learn- 
ing tolerable. In contrast, others hold that the 
school should not be expected to resolve dif- 
ferences that society itself cannot harmonize. 
To those who hold this conviction, two alter- 
natives are open: first, to attempt to eliminate 
all controversial issues from the school; sec- 
ond, to include such issues but leave the stu- 
dents to arrive at their own conclusions as a 
result of their consideration of the evidence. 
Correlative to this second alternative are the 
proposals to “teach both sides of the question” 
and to “teach pupils how to think, not what 
to think.” The latter of these proposals is also 
made by those who would remove contro- 
versial issues from the school. Nevertheless, 
the trend of both public and professional opin- 
ion and the practice of superior teachers has 
turned definitely in favor of teaching con- 
troversial issues. 

• • • 

It is not to be expected that divergencies of 
opinion on public questions will ever be per- 
manently resolved. Never in history have the 
American people been of one mind, not even 
during the War of Independence. Because 
these differences cannot be settled once and 
for all, we must be open-minded, must pro- 
vide free discussion, and must seek progres- 
sively and experimentally to discover better 
solutions. Social policies must always be ten- 
tative. 


The Need for Intellectmlization 

The most crucial task involved in the study 
of controversial issues in the school is the 
achievement of what Dewey has called intel- 
lectualization. The more controversial the is- 
sue, the more likely it is that the student will 
attack it in an emotional and prejudiced spirit. 
The need for training in the intellectualiza- 
tion of social problems is paramount. It con- 
stitutes, indeed, one of the strongest argu- 
ments for including controversial issues in 
the school. For this training cannot be given 
by talking about the abstract principles of 
open-mindedness, the importance of careful 
thinking, and the need for sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the other person’s point of 
view. It must be given in the direct and crit- 
ical consideration of the issues themselves. 

Objective thinking about controversial is- 
sues is undoubtedly promoted by the practice 
and idealization of two safeguards long recog- 
nized as fundamental to research ft the nat- 
ural sciences — the use of the negative hypoth- 
esis and the search for negative data. These 
two safeguards arc even more crilcial in the 
study of social problems, not only because 
the solutions arc more elusive but also because 
of the greater likelihood that custom, preju- 
dice, and wishful thinking may hamper or 
frustrate the intellcctualizing of the problems. 
As applied to controversial issues, the nega- 
tive hypothesis may well be the opponent’s 
point of view, and the negative data the facts 
and arguments that he presents. The student 
should come to see, moreover, that these two 
principles are more than techniques; they are 
ideals — the foundations of intellectual hon- 
esty. 

Indoctrination Through Subjects 

Since a lack of consensus concerning the so- 
cial program is inevitable, and since obvious 
difficulties accompany the presentation of 
controversial issues in the school, it has been 
suggested that such issues be omitted and that 
the provision for social education be restricted 
to giving a sound background in history, 
geography, and the structural aspects of gov- 
ernment. It is argued that these subjects are 
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more nearly limited to matters of fact, that 
consequently there is a greater consensus with 
regard to them, and that they may well con- 
stitute, in the long run, the best mental equip- 
ment for the study of modern problems. This 
proposal gives a false sense of security, for if 
the content of these subjects is selected and or- 
ganized so as to afford background and orien- 
tation for the realistic study of modern prob- 
lems, controversies cannot and should not be 
kept out. Indoctrination, although indirect, is 
inevitable, and, indeed, it may be more effec- 
tive because of its very subtlety and indirec- 
tion. 

No historian, for example, writes all he 
knows about any phase of civilization that he 
treats. He does not usually attempt to find out 
everything about it. His selection of data, his 
organization, and even his style are deter- 
mined by some purpose or point of view. His- 
tory, even that of a remote period, is rewritten 
from time to time, not solely because of the 
discovery of new or the discrediting of old 
monuments, but because of the establishment 
of new points of view, new purposes and new 
hypothc.scs? And each rewriting makes a dif- 
ferent selection, organization, and interpreta- 
tion of historical data. For example, history 
containing little or no mention of wars is 
prima jade anti-militaristic, perhaps as much 
so as to dwell on arguments against war. It 
indoctrinates by omission and by the creation 
of other interests. On the other hand, history 
giving great space to the undeniable heroism 
of soldiers and sailors in war is prima facie 
militaristic. It indoctrinates by selection and 
emphasis. The trend in textbooks in Ameri- 
can history during recent years, f ^r example, 
has been avNay from military and political 
history, and toward the economic, social, and 
cultural. In biography many military heroes 
have been supplanted by leaders in social 
and mechanical invention. And even the his- 
tory of wars is rewritten in order to create 
new attitudes. Witness the recent accounts of 
the Revolutionary War. Nor has, all this gone 
unnoticed, as is shown in the legislation of 
many states, in the activities of Thompson at 
Chicago, and in the steady pressures of such 
groups as the Daughters of the American 


Revolution. The selection, organization, and 
interpretation of the data on geography and 
civics arc no less powerful influences for in- 
doctrination. 

Even when accurately and competently 
taught, geography, history, and civics must 
inevitably exert a profound influence upon 
the students’ thought and attitudes about 
modern life. And when, as is common both 
in Europe and in the United States, the treat- 
ment in the text and in the classroom is nar- 
row, prejudiced, and jingoistic, the students’ 
ideas are warped as badly as in the biased and 
direct treatment of modern issues. Truth is 
always somewhat distorted in school text- 
books and courses of study. A student who 
has obtained his knowledge of the history and 
geography of the world in an American school 
would, to a large degree, find the world as 
pictured in German schools to be queer and 
unfamiliar. An important part of the nation- 
alistic indoctrination in French schools is the 
omission or cursory treatment of the history, 
geography, and social problems of other coun- 
tries. Such practice leads inevitably to a lack 
of sympathy and understanding. 

Indoctrination by description 

One more delusion needs to be dispelled: 
the belief that we can eliminate controversy 
and prevent indoctrination by limiting teach- 
ing and study to the descriptive aspects of so- 
ciety. Teach the facts, it is urged, and let the 
students judge for themselves. To be sure, we 
need facts and plenty of them. But facts do 
not select, emphafize, and organize them- 
selves. These processes arc performed by some 
individual, working under the guidance of 
some norm, some point of view, and some 
hypothesis, conscious or unconscious. And the 
most insidious of these directive influences, as 
many have pointed out, are those of which 
the author or teacher is unaware. 

Suppose, for example, that the student is 
presented with a vivid picture of the condi- 
tions of home life at each decile of income. 
These descriptions, if reiterated, would un- 
doubtedly exercise powerful formative influ- 
ences upon his conception of and attitude to- 
ward the distribution of wealth. What view 
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states. While 31.8 percent of the public 
elementary-school teachers in the country 
had less than four years of college, the 
range among the states is from 2.5 percent 
in Arizona to 99.0 percent in South Da- 
kota. 

The average salaries paid classroom teach- 
ers determine, at least in part, the kinds of 
teachers a community can hire for its schools. 
While the average annual salary of all public- 
school classroom teachers in the country is 
53605, the range among the states is from 
54800 in California to 51741 in Mississippi. 
Great inequalities in salaries can mean in- 
equalities in competence. 

Teaching load also helps to determine the 
pupil’s educational opportunity. While on the 
average the instructional staff (all who teach 
more than half time) had 24.1 pupils each, the 
range among the states was from 14.6 pupils 
per teacher in North Dakota to 30.6 pupils 
per teacher in Alabama. Teachers in some 
states, for example, Alabama and Mississippi, 
altho the poorest paid, must care for the larg- 
est numbers of children. 

DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY 
AND EFFORT 

The states with larger proportions of 
school-age children tend to have less than the 
average financial ability to support their pub- 
lic schools. For example, South Carolina with 
642 school-age children per 1000 wage-earning 
adults (age 25-64) had an estimated income 
per capita of $951, while New York with 305 
school-age children per 1000 wage-earning 
adults had an estimated per-capita income of 
52038. 

When the income of the people is consid- 
ered in direct relation to the school-age popu- 
lation only, some states have to tax themselves 
much more heavily than others in order to 
raise a specified amount of money per child 
5 thru 17 years of age. 

The amount of effort which the states ac- 
tually made in 1950-51 to support whatever 
program of public education they were then 
providing is indicated in a general way by 
the percent of their income payments which 


was spent for education. This ranged from 
1.75 percent in Rhode Island to 3.70 percent 
in New Mexico. In the whole country the 
amount spent for education from state and 
local sources in 1950-51 was 2.27 percent of 
the average income of the people. 

In whatever measure the provision of a 
relatively high percent of the cost of the pub- 
lic schools by the state governments (instead 
of leaving the whole burden to each local 
school district) is indicative of reasonable “ef- 
fort” to maintain good schools, many of the 
states in greatest need have already made that 
effort. 

Since a state’s current expenditure per pupil 
is one indicator of the educational opportuni- 
ties which it provides as compared with other 
states, the differences among the states which 
reach the ratio of about 4 to 1 for the extreme 
cases show that the opportunities which now 
exist arc far from equal. 

Other indications of the states* ability to 
support their public schools arc the per-capita 
outstanding debts of the state governments 
and per-capita general state revenue from 
tax^. Already many states are heavily in debt 
for’^thc many public services they must pro- 
vide; in some cases their per-capita general 
revenue from taxes is about as high as the 
people’s incomes can stand; other states can 
increase their revenue from taxes and allot 
larger amounts for the support of the public 
schools. 

Another measure of the amount of support 
the states give public education is median ex- 
penditures per classroom. In general, those 
states with the largest numbers of children to 
educate and the smallest per-capita incomes 
with which to do it are the states which spend 
the smallest amounts per classroom, (includes 
teacher’s salary, instructional equipment, and 
maintenance). The states with the smallest 
numbers of children to educate and the 
largest per-capita incomes spend the largest 
amounts per classroom unit; not only do they 
pay their teachers higher salaries, but they are 
able to provide a greater variety of instruc- 
tional material. The.se differences increase the 
variations in educational opportunities among 
the states. 
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Federal Aid and the Problem of Control 


ihe local school district is now seldom the 
relatively autonomous and self-contained unit 
it was a few decades ago. The state, and 
sometimes the county, gives it more fiscal sup- 
port and increasingly influences its course. 
The federal government is fast becoming a 
greater influence in states and in local school 
districts. Many of these impacts of higher 
echelons of government are highly desirable 
— others may not be. 

We are in an era of transition. These 
changes have often been dictated by necessity 
— and the programs and policies determined 
more by the expediency of the moment than 
by good long-range policy. It is only natural 
that this transition is producing some con- 
flicts in jurisdiction, occasional feelings of 
competition between governmental echelons, 
and fears — some of them realized — of undue 
controls imposed by higher echelons. 

We can probably agree that the closei 
governmental responsibility is to the people 
— as individuals — the more likely we are to 
gain and retain the essence of democracy. We 
can likewise agree that, as far as is possible, we 
must retain major initiative anu responsi- 
bility for education in strong local school dis- 
tricts. Educational centralization in higher 
echelons of government is contrary to our 
tradition and to our concept of democracy. 
We want nothing of a situation in which a 
minister of education at federal or state level 
can look at his watch and say, “At this minute 
every third-grade child is studying the unit 
on Indians.” 

Why are higher echelons of government 
having a greater impact on local education? 
The answer is complex, but a few indica- 
tions, of necessity oversimplified in their 
brevity, are: 

L The local tax structure, dependent as it 
is almost entirely on the property tax, is out- 


moded as a major source of revenue for sup- 
port of schools. 

In an agrarian age common property and 
the improvements thereon were a fairly ac- 
curate index of income and wealth. Thus 
these were a good basis for a tax system. But 
we arc not now in an agrarian age. Without 
being technical in the definition of “wealth,” 
I would say it is probable that over this coun- 
try the property listed on assessment rolls and 
thus subject to local taxation represents some- 
thing less than 25 per cent of the wealth of 
the country. 

In other words, if we depend entirely on 
the propcx-ty tax to support education — or 
other functions of government — we ask 25 
per cent or less of the wealth to support 100 
per cent of costs. Something more than 75 per 
cent of the wealth is untaxed by such a plan! 

Moreover, even this limited form of wealth 
spreads itself unevenly among areas in terms 
of needs for eduentfen. It is not unusual to 
find within the same state school districts that 
have an assessed valuation per child to be 
educated several thousand times greater than 
other districts have. In 1950 the state median 
of public school support derived from prop- 
erty taxes was 58.7 per cent. 

2. To correct these inequities the state has 
been drawn more ard more into the picture 
as a source of revenue for local school districts. 

Only a large governmental unit can apply 
the income tax, which more equitably taps all 
forms of wealth, for if this type of tax is ap- 
plied in the local district it “puts to flight the 
wealth which it strikes.” Similarly, only in 
large governmental units can we apply a high 
revenue producing sales tax or an inheritance 
tax. Moreover, only a large governmental unit 
can equalize support for education by taxing 
wealth where it exists to provide schooling for 
children where they exist. Thus it is inevitable 


[From Hollis P. Allen, “Here Is the Basic Answer to Federal Control,” Nations Schools, 47 
(March 1951): 34-36. Reprinted by permission. Footnotes omitted.] 
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that the state be called upon to furnish a 
larger share of local educational revenues if 
we are to have justice in taxation and if we 
are to have equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

S, The federal government also will be 
drawn into the picture more and more if we 
believe in an equitable taxation of wealth 
and in equalization of educational opportu- 
nity. 

The federal tax system can tap certain 
forms of wealth that are difficult, if not im- 
possible, to tax at state or local levels. We are 
all aware of the extensive variations in abili- 
ties of states to support education. In 1947, of 
our country’s total tax dollar for all purposes 
approximately 75 cents was expended by the 
federal government, 14 cents by states, and 
11 cents by local governmental units. At the 
same time of our country’s tax dollar for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, 1.3 cents 
was from the federal government, 39.8 cents 
from states, and 58.9 cents from counties and 
local school districts. 

From the preceding paragraphs it is appar- 
ent that the facts do not support those who 
think of fiscal subsidies from higher levels of 
government for local governmental services 
as merely a sort of new deal grab bag to avoid 
local taxation. 

4. The increasing tendency to ma\e subsi- 
dies and grants from higher echelons of gov- 
ernment for specific and specialized phases of 
education rather than for general purposes 
does, by its very nature, impose undue con- 
trols on lower echelons. 

During the fiscal year of 1949 the federal 
government distributed some {3,400,000,000 
to the regular educational institutions of this 
country or to students therein. Virtually all 
of this tremendous sum was spent for educa- 
tion in highly specialized areas of the curric- 
ulum, for special groups of individuals, for 
special geographical areas, or for the promo- 
tion of some specialty of a department of gov- 
ernment. 

Many of these expenditures have set up 
subtle controls of education. The total research 
funds to colleges and universities increased 
from {89,000,000 to {160,000,000 between 


1947 and 1949, all to promote the natural 
sciences. By totally neglecting research 
in the social sciences, education and hu- 
manities, the federal government has ex- 
erted a control on the emphases of these in- 
stitutions. The school lunch program with its 
$92,000,000 of federal money in 1949 exerted 
certain controls in local schools through types 
of nutrition programs for pupils and types of 
accounting systems to be maintained; it has 
also, in some stages, tended to place state de- 
partments of education off-balance. 

Local schools are influenced by the fact that 
virtually the entire federal interest in elemen- 
tary and secondary school curriculum is in 
highly specialized phases only: citizenship 
education is the concern of the Department 
of Justice; aviation education, of the C.A.A.; 
school savings, of the Treasury Department, 
and vocational education, of the Office of Edu- 
cation. The promotion of specialties only by 
a higher echelon of government is not the 
way to obtain well balanced progftims in low- 
er echelons. 

OUT OF BALANCE 

What is the effect on states.'^ In California 
more than half of the personnel in the state 
department of education is in the highly spe- 
cialized areas for which federal assistance is 
given. New York State reports that its state 
department of education has one specialist in 
vocational agriculture (federally supported) 
for each 4000 students in this field of study, 
while it has one specialist in English (state 
supported) for each 1,000,000 English stu- 
dents. Similar facts could be brought out in 
almost every state. The state departments of 
education must serve equally all phases of 
education if we are to retain balance. The pro- 
motion of specialties by the federal govern- 
ment has made this balance impossible. 

Of course, we need more vocational educa- 
tion, not less. But the long-range effect of 
promotion of specialties only by higher eche- 
lons is to exert a type of subtle control of pur- 
pose and administrative emphasis that may 
be inimical to the well-balanced over-all de- 
velopment of education in lower echelons. It 
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is also axiomatic that the greater the speci- 
ficity, the greater the amount of control that 
must accompany the program. Controls once 
established on specialized programs are sel- 
dom relaxed, even though the need may be 
past. 

As we extend further specialized programs 
from the state levels for support of handi- 
capped children, for highly specialized cur- 
ricular fields — transportation, school build- 
ings, and a myriad of other specialized serv- 
ices and programs — is there danger that by 
promoting the specialty we exert undue con- 
ijrols on local school districts? Admittedly, the 
pressure groups demanding specialized pro- 
grams are often stronger than those that have 
the general interests of education at heart. 
This has always been true at the federal level, 
and too often it is true at the state level. 

Certain it is that the balanced program to 
meet needs of all pupils is jeopardized unless 
those who have the general interest of educa- 
tion at heart are more effectively heard in leg- 
islative halls. Our strength in education — and 
in democracy — is best served when the federal 
governmerft and the states give primary con- 
sideration to the development of strong initia- 
tive and leadership in strong local school 
districts. 

5. Lacl( of leadership, ability or responsi- 
bility at any echelon of government encour- 
ages undue impacts from higher i^chelons. 

Lack of adequate leadership and responsi- 
bility in some state departments of education 
is given in Washington as the reason for un- 
due controls in federal programs. Because cer- 
tain state departments are weak, it is main- 
tained that the cause of vocational education 
would be lost in these states if there were to 
be a relaxation of federal controls. Many of 
the abuses of federal programs in bypassing 
state departments of education, thus further 
weakening them, are justified by Washing- 
ton because certain state departments ar« 
weak. This applies to activities of Lanham 
Act type, to the earlier conduct of the school 
lunch program (and a residue still reniains), 
to plans and contracts for the education of 
Indian children, to the education of children 
on federal properties, and to several similar 


programs. In the interests of federal uniform- 
ity these programs are designed with controls 
suitable for the weakest states. 

AN OPEN INVITATION 

Weak, small, untenable, unnecessary school 
districts must of necessity be unduly depend- 
ent upon county or state for many functions. 
In our nation-wide program of modernizing 
the local school district, those districts that 
complain loudest that they will lose local con- 
trol have already lost that control when high- 
er echelons of government make their budg- 
ets, either directly or indirectly employ their 
teachers, specify curriculum and method, and 
in other matters make decisions that the dis- 
tricts could make themselves if they became 
strong. There is great danger — already evi- 
dent — that in the interests of uniformity these 
activities that of necessity must be extended 
to weak districts will be extended to other 
districts adequate to develop local initiative 
and responsibility. 

And so we sec that weakness or lack of re- 
sponsiveness to a social need or lack of respon- 
sibility for education at any level of govern- 
ment is an open in^^^tation for greater impact 
— ^and often control — by higher educational 
authority. The basic key to correction of these 
situations is strength in local school districts. 
We can easily develop a vicious circle; in fact, 
it is already developing. Weakness on lower 
levels means control by higher levels. Control 
by higher levels means less initiative and re- 
sponsibility on lower levels, which in turn 
may easily lead to the need for still more con- 
trols by higher levels. 

What to do about it? Whether we talk 
about the federal government, the state, or 
the county, it is the major function of each 
higher echelon to strengthen lower echelons. 
This must be reflected in changes In laws. But 
more important, it must be reflected in the 
attitude of those who administer in higher 
echelons, an ^attitude that service to and 
strengthening of lower echelons (particularly 
local school districts) is their primary pur- 
pose for being. We do not want higher eche- 
lons whose primary purpose is to build or 
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amass power for power’s sake. For instance, 
it takes a brave and far-seeing state or county 
superintendent of schools to go all-out for 
strong local school districts when by doing so 
he may reduce the power of his own office. 
But at the same time he may enhance his 
leadership and reduce the trivia of his office. 

Local superintendents of schools must get 
more firmly behind the movement for devel- 
opment of adequate and strong local school 
districts. Either scores of thousands of our 
school districts remain inadequate and we 
take the consequences of increasing county, 
state and federal control, or we develop a 
school district system that is strong and 
makes sense, thus avoiding further higher 
controls. If we select the first alternative our 
concept of democracy in schools as growing 
from the grass-roots of an adequate commu- 
nity is increasingly jeopardized. The second 
alternative is our only choice if we wish to 
avoid undue outside controls. 

We must displace the piecemeal and spe- 
cialized subsidies from higher echelons for 
support of education by general subsidies. 
This applies particularly at the federal level, 
although many states arc increasingly subject 
to this principle. It is only by this means that 
we can avoid undue controls and gain a bal- 
anced educational administration and pro- 
gram. 

The equalization factor must be more evi- 
dent in increased general subsidies from 
higher echelons. The essential strength and 
responsibility at state and local levels cannot 
be engendered in less fiscally able units unless 
the resourcing is made available from federal 
or state government. It is only through more 
extensive taxation of sources available to 
states and the federal government that equity 
in tax support of education can be achieved, 
as pointed out earlier in this article. 


The US. Office of Education must be reor- 
ganized to be the responsible federal educa- 
tional agency. Of the $3,400,000,000 of federal 
monies spent for education in 1949, only 
1 per cent was spent for or through the Office 
of Education! It is the vast impact of federal 
noneducational agencies that dispense federal 
funds and programs to our schools that cause 
us most concern. If the rank and file of school 
men and women of the country only will be- 
lieve that what happens on the federal level 
is of vital concern to them and their local 
school systems, something can be done about 
it. The present picture is partly the result of 
apathy on their part. 

The state departments of education must 
be professionalized and enabled to exert a 
high type of educational leadership. It would 
belabor the point to discuss this further. 

THE ROOTS OF DEMOCRACY 

Educational administration pmgrams and 
fiscal support at any level of government 
exist for one purpose — to enable children, 
you^s and adults to become more effective 
individuals in more effective communities. 
The basic strength of this program must be 
in strong local communities. This must al- 
ways be kept in mind even though the in- 
creasing impact of higher echelons of govern- 
ment on education is inevitable. The federal 
government, the state, and the county must 
support education and develop leadership and 
services to make each community more suffi- 
cient in serving the real and vital needs of the 
community and its citizens. These govern- 
mental units and the professional leadership 
in each must be a team to realize this high 
purpose. In our solution of the problems in- 
volved we shall get close to the roots of de- 
mocracy. 
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Pressure Groups and Federal Aid 


i he current debate concerning the distribu- 
tion of Federal funds to nonpublic schools as 
well as to public schools tends to exaggerate 
the religious issue and to obscure several 
other important issues on Federal aid to edu- 
cation. In general, the Catholics, through 
their National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
the Protestants, through their Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches; and the Jews, through their 
American Jewish Congress, have expressed 
effectively the views of organized religion on 
Federal aid. The views of other important or- 
ganized interests, however, such as education, 
business, the Negro, labor, and the organized 
taxpayers have not received in the public press 
the attention that they deserve. From many 
points of view this is unfortunate since the is- 
sue of Federal aid to education engages the at- 
tention of many organized interests, the 
views of wjjich must be considered, if the 
proposed legislation for Federal aid is to be 
written intelligently and appraised critically 
by the public. 

The educational interests as represented by 
the National Education Association have sup- 
ported proposals for Federal aid. "^hey want 
Federal aid distributed to the stat^-s without 
Federal control and without discrimination 
as to race or creed. I'he public-school edu- 
cators generally oppose the appropriation of 
Federal aid to nonpublic schools in principle, 
though some would approve the appropria- 
tion of Federal funds for limited vices to 
nonpublic schools for health, audio-visual 
aids, and transportation, provided that state 
funds are used for the same purpose. Offi- 
cially, however, the NEA has gone on record 
as favoring the distribution of Federal funds 
to public schools only. As the chief argu- 
ments for Federal aid the NEA has stressed 
the need for equalization of educational op- 


portunity and raising of teachers’ salaries to a 
level comparable to that of other professional 
workers of similar background and prepara- 
tion. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as the principal spokesman for organ- 
ized business on Federal aid to education, has 
consistently opposed such legislation. Its ar- 
gument has been that the appropriation of 
Federal aid will lead to Federal control of 
education, open the door to possible socializa- 
tion of the American economy, and promote 
an unbearable increase in the cost of govern- 
ment. As an alternative to Federal aid, the 
Chamber of Commerce recommends that 
state departments of education be strength- 
ened and appropriations of state and local 
funds for education be increased. By these 
means, and probably with the aid of research 
services of the Federal government, local edu- 
cation can be improved without running the 
risk of Federal control or of unnecessarily 
increasing the expenses of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The outstanding spokesman for the inter- 
ests of the Negro is the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. The 
principal interest of the NAACP in Federal 
aid is that the aid be distributed equitably in 
states maintaining separate schools for Ne- 
groes. Though the NAACP has centered its 
past efforts upon securing an equitable dis- 
tribution of Federal aid to separate schools 
for minorities within a system of segregation, 
it has recently issued statements and brought 
lawsuits to challenge the constitutionality of 
segregation. At present its leadership seems 
divided on the question of the extent to which 
legislation for Federal aid to education should 
be used as an instrument in its fight against 
segregation. Tht NAACP’s efforts to obtain 


[From Charles J. Stanley, “Organized Interests and Federal Aid to Education,” School and 
Society, 73 (Jan. 6, 1951): 1-4. Reprinted by permission of William W. Brickman, Editor, 
and Stanley Lchrcr, Managing Editor.] 
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prohibitions against discrimination in the al- 
lotment of Federal funds in the states with 
separate school systems have brought charges 
of a desire for Federal control against the or- 
ganization, but its leaders have countered 
with the statement that their demands are 
only for the enforcement of provisions pres- 
ently incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Among the groups of organized labor the 
views of the American Federation of Labor 
are representative. Its primary concern is in 
the equalization of educational opportunity 
without regard to race or creed. The AFL has 
concentrated its attention upon increasing the 
salaries of teachers and changing the empha- 
sis of legislation for Federal aid from that of 
a minimum foundation program for the 
poorer states to Federal support of the basic 
educational program of all the states. This 
latter program would entail the appropria- 
tion of much larger sums of Federal aid than 
are usually stipulated in this type of legisla- 
tion. Most controversial of the demands of 
the AFL has been its support of legislation 
for the appropriation of Federal aid to non- 
public schools. Only in this way, the AFL 
contends, can the democratic right of each 
parent to educate his child in the school of 
his choice be maintained. 

An important organized interest often 
overlooked in discussions of legislation on 
Federal aid is that of the organized taxpayers. 
As represented by the Friends of the Public 
Schools of America the organized taxpayers 
have consistently opposed legislation for Fed- 
eral aid. They oppose Federal aid for several 
reasons: (1) Federal aid may lead to the na- 
tionalization of education; (2) Federal aid 
once granted would lead to demands for ever- 
increasing appropriations to education and 
other social-welfare services; (3) Federal aid 
would enhance the powers of certain teachers’ 
organizations to encourage the dissemination 
of books and views which, if not un-Amer- 
ican, are lacking in Americanism and are 
critical of American institutidns. Other ob- 
jections of the Friends of the Public Schools 
to Federal aid to education arise from their 


belief that the schools are failing in the pri- 
mary task of teaching the fundamentals. 
Their most common criticisms are that the 
schools are failing to teach pupils to read, 
write and express themselves accurately. The 
reason for this failure of the schools, as given 
by the Friends of the Public Schools, is that 
they are expending too much emphasis upon 
a “new social order,” a “fundamental social 
change,” or a “new democracy” to inculcate 
the necessary knowledge of the fundamentals 
of modern science, patriotism, and the Con- 
stitution. As an alternative to Federal aid, the 
Friends of the Public Schools advocate the 
continuance or retention of the present 
method of state and local support. 


Attention may now be turned to points of 
significant agreement and disagreement 
among the organized interests on five major 
issues on Federal aid to cducatioia: 

1. The most fundamental agreement is that 
state and local control of education be main- 
tained. 

2 On the question of economy or appro- 
priations the range of opinion extends from 
that of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States which is opposed to Federal aid 
to education to that of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which advocates that the Fed- 
eral government assume the major share of 
the responsibility for the support of educa- 
tion. Between these extremes lie the National 
Education Association, the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, and the American Jewish Congress. 

3. There is fundamental agreement on a 
“just and equitable” distribution of Federal 
funds in states which maintain separate 
schools for Negroes. Differences of opinion 
prevail concerning the elimination of state 
differentials in the support of Negro schools. 
Most insistent upon the elimination of dis- 
crimination arc the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and the 
American Jewish Congress. The National 
Education Association, ^e National Catholic 
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Welfare Conference, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor support the demand for the 
elimination of differentials on a gradual basis. 
On the question of segregation the opinion 
ranges from that of the demand of the 
NAACP for the total abolition of segrega- 
tion, on the left, to the demands for the main- 
tenance of the present status, on the right. 
The American Jewish Congress supports the 
demand for the abolition of segregation and 
the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation has recommended it. The other organ- 
ized interests have expressed few, if any, ex- 
plicit opinions on this subject. 

4. As is well known, the most fundamental 
disagreement among the organized interests 
currently centers around the question of Fed- 
eral aid to nonpublic schools. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference favors aid to 
nonpublic schools. The American Federation 
of Labor supports this demand. The Federal 
Council of Churches and the American Jew- 
ish Congress are opposed. The Supreme 
Court has rendered decisions which have 
tended to support the granting of certain 
types of public aid to nonpublic schools. 
Books and transportation are examples. The 
Advisory Committee on Education of 1938 
recommended that certain types of services 
(health and welfare) be made available 
equally to pupils in public and nonpublic 
schools. At the present writing opinion in 
this area is so conflicting that a n ore definite 
statement cannot be made. 

5. All organized interests recognize the 
worth of the schools and have made sugges- 
tions for their improvement. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and the 
Friends of the Public Schools stres, I'nc neces- 
sity of inculcating in pupils a patriotic love 
of our nation and its political institutions. 
They feel, however, that the schools should 
give a more thorough grounding in reading, 


writing, arithmetic, and American history. 
The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has placed its main 
emphasis upon extending equal educational 
opportunities to pupils now deprived of them, 
especially to the children of the minority 
which it serves. It contends that the exclu- 
sively academic character of the curriculum 
should be de-emphasized and more attention 
given to studies that may function in the 
daily lives of pupils. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has expressed similar objectives 
of extending educational opportunities and 
of making them functional. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference censures the 
public schools for their neutrality with re- 
spect to religion and morality. The National 
Education Association has endeavored to in- 
corporate the essentials of the aims which the 
noneducational interests generally espouse, 
though oftentimes in so doing it has created 
a synthesis, especially in the social sciences, 
which has led the more conservative organi- 
zations to charge it with attempting to under- 
mine pupils’ confidence in American ideals of 
government. 

From this survey of the positions of organ- 
ized interests and Federal aid to education 
and of the issues arising from them two gen- 
eral concluding sialcmcnts may be made: 
(1) The views of organized interests on Fed- 
eral aid show conclusively that public opin- 
ion or Federal aid is not one but many and 
varied. (2) The study of the issues of (a) 
control, (^) appropriations, (c) separate 
schools for racial minorities, (d) public funds 
to nonpublic schools, and (e) the role of edu- 
cation in American democracy as they relate 
to the discussion of Federal aid to education 
shows that, in addition to opinion being di- 
vided among the organized interests, opinion 
on each of the major issues is divided and is 
undergoing a continuous change. 
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97 • Education and Organized Groups 


In the preceding selections of this chapter we have noted that in contemporary society 
specialization inevitably leads to the formation of organized groups, and that these 
groups Ircquenily concern themselves with educational questions. Teachers and adminis- 
trators can take one of two positions in this situation: they can decry the existence of 
such groups and their interference with the public school, or they can recognize that 
lhe.se organized groups are a natural consequence of our socially complex age and 
that they must th(?refore work out ways of cooperating constructively with them to 
produce a better school system. 

William O. Stanley, author of the first passage below, lakes the second of these 
positions. If it is to learn to work with organized groups and at the same time safeguard 
the intenjsts of the school, the profession needs a clear-cut theory of the relation which 
should hold between the groups and the schools. If the profession i)roeeeds on an oppor- 
tunistic basis without an adequate plan, it stands to lose as much as it gains. It must be 
recognized that organized groups have educational purpose's and plans and that tlu*y 
e\(*rt an important educational influence both on their members and on the public. 
Hence, any cooperation b( tween these groups and the schools will probal)ly occur in the 
area of educational objectives— an area with wliich thesx* groups are chicjfly concerned 
and in which the profession is most in netjd of public cooperation. 

Although .'jtanley discusses the significance of cooperation with organized groups, 
he does not develop a plan by which this cooperation might bo effected. Such a plan is 
suggested in broad outlines by L. W. Kindred and W. P. Allen in the second passage, 
which is taken from a cennprehensive work on public coo[)eration in the development of 
the schools entitled Citizen Co-operation for Better Schools and issued by the National 
Society for the Study of Education, one of tlie oldest and most dependable organizations 
of educational leaders in America. 


The Importance of Cooperation with Organized Groups 


Education, whatever else it may be, is at 
bottom not only a moral but a political un- 
dertaking. The foundations of government 
and of social philosophies, even in the most 
naked dictatorships, ultimately rest on the 
consent (active or passive) of a people; and, 


in the last analysis, that to which a people 
will yield their consent is determined by the 
nature of their education. It is true, of course, 
that the formal instruction of the school is 
but a fraction of the total education which 
molds the underlying aspirations, ideals, and 


[From William O. Stanley, Education and Social Integration, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953, pp. 9-17. Reprinted by permission. Some 

footnotes omitted.] 
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beliefs that inevitably shape the contours of 
public policy. Yet in a modern society, the 
school is so significant a part of the education 
of the citizen that it may be confidently as- 
serted that no state is long secure nor will any 
social philosophy long endure where the vital, 
if not indeed the determinate, relations be- 
tween public education and the social and po- 
litical values of a people are ignored. Conse- 
quently, since each of these organized interest 
groups has developed a social philosophy and 
program which embodies, consciously or un- 
consciously, some theory of the public wel- 
fare, they have by virtue of that very fact also 
developed, implicitly at least, an educational 
philosophy and program. There is ample evi- 
dence that many of these groups have already 
become articulate with respect to their edu- 
cational philosophies and programs, and it 
is a matter of common knowledge that al- 
most all of them have attempted, in one way 
or another, to bend to their purposes hotli the 
underlying objectives of the public school and 
its specific program of instruction. 

Educators, of course, have felt the weight 
of these p^-essures and they have not infre- 
quently resented them. This resentment 
stems in part from the natural tendency of 
any group, charged with the performance of 
an important social function, to regard the 
demands of “lay” organizations, no matter 
how legitimate, as an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with their professional preserves. But 
only in part, for it must be admitted that the 
teacher is bound by the obligation of his office 
to guard as his first charge the educational in- 
terests of his students, and it must be ad- 
mitted, also, that organized groups have at 
times insisted upon educational policies 
which the educator might reasonably doubt 
were wholly compatible with those interests. 
Organized associations have sought, fre- 
quently with considerable success, to limit the 
intellectual freedom of the schools wherever 
their particular interests were involved. On 
more than one occasion, powerful groups 
have even undertaken, again not without suc- 
cess, to dictate positively both the method and 
the content of teaching. Moreover, the repre- 
sentatives of certain property interests have 


persistently attempted, especially during the 
depression years, to seriously circumscribe the 
financial support of the public school. Obvi- 
ously, it is the duty of the educational profes- 
sion to resist demands that threaten cither the 
financial support or the intellectual integrity 
of the public school. Freedom to learn neces- 
sarily implies freedom of study and inquiry, 
and freedom to learn is an essential precon- 
dition of any genuine education. And while 
it is not always true that there is a perfect 
correlation between expenditure and educa- 
tional achievement, yet it is patent that a 
good educational system is impossible with- 
out adequate financial support. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising 
that educators have begun to concern them- 
selves with the problem' created by the pres- 
sures of organized interest groups, or that 
they should have conceived this problem pri- 
marily in terms of insulating the school from 
such pressures. Careful studies have been 
made analyzing in detail the educational ac- 
tivities of the more important interest groups 
in American society and graphically depict- 
ing their effect on the intellectual climate of 
the public school. Serious attention has been 
given to the organization of teachers and to 
the education of the public in order to safe- 
guard the integrity of education and to pro- 
tect freedom of teaching. But until very rc- 
cenrlv there has been little or no attempt to 
develop a considered theory of the relation 
which should exist between the aspirations 
and ideals of these interest groups and the 
philosophy and purposes of public education. 

Despite the supreme importance of aca- 
demic freedom for both students and teach- 
ers it is doubtful that a negative approach 
will enable the educator to penetrate to the 
heart of the problem posed for education by 
the demands of organized interests. For, as 
has been previously suggested, these organi- 
zations are more than pressure groups; they 
are the means through which large and sig- 
nificant sections of the American public ex- 
press their neWs and their experiences. It is 
one thing for the educational profession to 
insist that freedom of study and inquiry must 
be preserved and that the school must not be- 
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come a propaganda agency for any selfish or 
partial interest. But it is a quite different 
thing to assert that the ideals and aspirations 
of the major functional groups in American 
life have no significance for the ends and pur* 
poses of education, or that the accredited 
representatives of those groups have no legiti- 
mate role in the definition of educational ob- 
jectives. Fundamentally, therefore, the prob- 
lem must be conceived in positive terms; in 
its broadest sense it is ultimately that of the 
relation between the moral and intellectual 
purposes of education and the conflicting so- 
cial ideals and aspirations represented by the 
welter of contending interest groups in Amer- 
ican society. More narrowly, from the stand- 
point of the educational profession, it is that 
of the office of the profession in the formula- 
tion of the ends of education and of the moral 
and intellectual principles which should 
govern its action with respect to the claims of 
organized interest groups to participate in the 
shaping of educational policies. Admittedly 
these arc difficult problems which will not be 
easily solved. But there arc grave reasons why 
they can no longer be ignored with impunity. 

Precisely because the school is highly sig- 
nificant in molding the» attitudes, loyalties, 
and beliefs which set the limits of social and 
political action, the definition of the funda- 
mental social ends of education will not be, 
and should not be, left to the exclusive deter- 
mination of professional educators. No so- 
ciety will be, nor can any society afford to be, 
indifferent about the underlying and con- 
trolling conceptions which determine the edu- 
cation of its children. Hence, no group of 
educators, or even the profession as a whole, 
can define the social purposes of education 
or shape its policies apart from a considera- 
tion of the ideals and aspirations of the public, 
upon which education is dependent for sup- 
port. It is possible to argue that a considerable 
degree of educational autonomy is possible 
and desirable in a democracy. But it must be 
an autonomy within a broad framework of 
purposes approved by the pifblic; and the 
grant of autonomy itself, as well as the uses 
which are made of it, must rest on the con- 
sent of the nablic. 


Apparently but two alternatives are open 
to the educational profession. It can either 
passively accept the purposes and policies im- 
posed upon it by society or it can take the 
lead in guiding and shaping the public will 
with respect to education. Many educators 
have, in practice, chosen the first alternative, 
but there can be no doubt that the profession 
as a whole has increasingly accepted the re- 
sponsibility for a more positive educational 
policy. In the furtherance of this policy, wise 
administrators have naturally sought the co- 
operation and support of the community — 
trend which has been enormously strengthr 
ened in the last decade by the widespread in- 
terest in democratic administration in educa- 
tion and by the growing acceptance of the 
principle of the community school, both of 
which necessarily emphasize the participation 
of the community in the planning of every 
phase of school life. 

Many educators, however, who have fully 
grasped the fact that educationaUpolicies ul- 
timately rest on the consent of the public have 
made the fundamental mistake of regarding 
the public as a unit or rather, perheps, of mis- 
takfng a part of it, usually the more favored 
economic part, for the whole. There doubtless 
have been societies in which public opinion 
was united on every point of basic signifi- 
cance; and there are, no doubt, questions 
upon which our own society speaks with a 
single voice. But such questions arc not, in 
the literal sense, questions at all; typically 
they arc taken for granted and arc not even 
discussed, much less debated. The very fact 
that fundamental questions are raised con- 
cerning educational ends and policies con- 
firms the judgment of both scholarly investi- 
gation and ordinary observation that on many 
points the public as such docs not exist, but 
rather a number of partial publics each speak- 
ing from a somewhat different standpoint 
and with a somewhat different voice. As has 
been previously indicated, the ideals and as- 
pirations of these partial publics are reflected 
in the social philosophies and programs of the 
major interest groups in American society; it 
is through these organizations that they 
speak, if they speak at all. Hence, community 
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participation in the shaping of educational 
policies means, in large measure, the partici- 
pation of organized group interests. 

Nor can it be said that many of them have 
no legitimate interest in education. For the 
work of the school touches, at a thousand 
points, the web of interests, purposes, beliefs, 
and practices represented by these groups. To 
educate is inevitably to build character; to 
build character is to shape the habits, atti- 
tudes, standards, and values upon which 
thought, judgment, and choice are predicated. 
Hence, neutrality is impossible; to teach at all 
4S to support, in some measure, the ideals and 
beliefs which certain interest groups arc seek- 
ing to promote, and to undermine, to some 
extent, the ideals and beliefs cherished by 
others. Obviously, therefore, every organized 
group has an interest in education since its 
fortunes and its aspirations are inescapably 
affected by the work of the school. To ques- 
tion the legitimacy of their interest in educa- 
tion is to question their right to exist; and, if 
the argument up to this point is sound, to 
question either their right to exist or their 
right to pa^Vticipate in the decisions which af- 
fect them is to deny to large sections of the 
American public any effective voice in the de- 
termination of public affairs. 

Conversely, the educator must take note of 
the fact that these interest groups are them- 
selves engaged in education; directly, as they 
shape the attitudes and opinions of their 
members and the public generally; indirectly, 
as they influence the development of public 
policy and of social institutions. Obviously, 
the educator cannot afford to overlook educa- 
tional forces of such import in his formula- 
tion of educational policy. 

Further, if the major interest groups in 
American society are a part of the commu- 
nity, then, in some measure, it is to these 
groups that the educator must address him- 
self in order to win the consent upon which 
the program of the school must rest. School- 
men have, of course, recognized this fact in 
practice, if not in principle. Indeed, it is by 
no means unusual to request particularly in- 
terested groups to participate directly in the 
work of the school. Business, farm, and labor 


organizations, for example, have regularly 
cooperated in the development of vocational 
education courses, and the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union has frequently as- 
sisted in the preparation of temperance 
material for school use. Curriculum recon- 
struction projects have increasingly incorpo- 
rated, as an integral part of the project, lay 
advisory committees which almost always in- 
clude in their membership representatives of 
some, if not all, of the more powerful a.ssocia- 
tions and interest groups. Distinguished lay- 
men, undoubtedly selected in part because 
they represented the viewpoint of important 
groups in American life, were appointed to 
serve on both the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education and^thc National Youth 
Commission. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has for a number of years maintained 
joint committees with the American Legion 
and with the American Medical Association. 
National Education Week was for a number 
of years a cooperative enterprise sponsored 
by the American Legion, the American 
Bar Association, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. So, in fact, educators have 
been collaborating* with organized interest 
groups. 

Moreover, many educators have recently 
displayed considerable interest in a closer al- 
liance with organized interests. Curriculum 
experts have repeatedly urged that lay groups 
interested in promoting education should be 
invited to participate in the study of the prob- 
lems of the community. The Educational 
Policies Commission, in several of its reports, 
has suggested “the derirability of closer mu- 
tual understanding between educators and 
other groups which ultimately must decide 
the nation’s educational policies.*’^ Near the 
close of an extended experiment at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, ’designed to 
bring together for mutual discussion influen- 
tial laymen and students of education, the 
editors of the JProceedings of the Congress on 
Education for Democtacy reported that dur- 
ing the course of the experiment “it became 
^ “The NEA and the NAM,” The Journal cf 
thr National Education Association, 31:6 (1942). 
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building principals and teachers hesitate to 
develop new practices and procedures with- 
out definite assurance that the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent arc in favor of 
what they are trying to do. This assurance is 
provided when appropriate and clear-cut pol- 
icy statements are adopted by the board and 
made known to members of the professional 
staff. This practice frees individual initiative 
and encourages principals and teachers to en- 
gage in activities for strengthening bonds be- 
tween school and community. 

Besides providing security and inviting 
progress, definite policies regarding citizen 
cooperation minimize the danger that indi- 
vidual school staff members may engage in 
unwise practices. Too often unwritten poli- 
cies are misinterpreted and translated into ac- 
tions which are detrimental to the school sys- 
tem and embarrassing to those in authority. 
This may occur in systems even when policies 
have been clearly defined and communicated 
to the staff, or when the staff has participated 
in their development. It is least likely to occur, 
however, when appropriate policy statements 
are available in written form and when a cen- 
tral clearing agency has been established so 
that representatives of building units may 
share their ideas and experiences and receive 
counsel from the general administrative staff. 

Another important consideration is the ex- 
tent to which the individual school is free to 
work with the public. Policies that call for a 
more or less uniform type of program 
throughout the system seldom achieve the 
best results. They do not permit flexibility for 
adapting a program to needs and conditions 
within the immediate school community. An 
individual school should have the right and 
encouragement to build its own program of 
school and community cooperation under 
policies that stimulate local initiative and 
action. 

PREPARATION WITHIN THE 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL , 

No school group should embark upon a co- 
operative p-^ogram without thinking through 
the procedur which should be followed. De- 


cisions must be made as to whether each 
teacher shall go his own way, how various 
projects should be coordinated, and whether 
guides should be developed. The experiences 
of schools that have successfully completed 
programs involving citizen cooperation offer 
some general suggestions that may well be 
considered. 

The principals of these schools agree that 
it is best not to attempt to impose a program 
of cooperation upon the staff. They point out 
that teachers must understand the necessity 
and sec the value of cooperative undertakings 
before much can be accomplished. Even aftei; 
teachers begin to recognize this type of pro- 
gram as something in which they would like 
to participate, many will hesitate so long as it 
is apparent that a considerable burden will be 
added to their already overcrowded schedules. 

The suggestion is underscored heavily that 
the individual school principal should move 
slowly with the staff in initiating cooperative 
projects. In a number of instances, the en- 
thusiasm of beginners has resulted in a con- 
fusion of responsibility and the development 
of considerable ill-will. It is much better to try 
onc^thing at a time until enough experience 
has been gained for parents and other citi- 
zens to understand the role they are to play. 

It should be the function of the adminis- 
trative staff in each building to help create an 
atmosphere of relaxation and security for 
teachers who wish to engage in cooperative 
projects. Their freedom from tensions and 
pressures makes it possible to develop whole- 
some attitudes and to release creative powers 
that otherwise would be lost. 

The professional staff of the school as well 
as other residents of the community must be 
conditioned to the acceptance of change. 
When administrators and teachers embark 
upon co-operative undertakings, they should 
stand ready to receive suggestions for modify- 
ing the school program. Unless they have 
open minds, there is danger that many sug- 
gestions will be taken as personal criticisms. 
Similarly, unless other citizens are genuinely 
interested in suggestions, teacher proposals 
for the improvement of home and commu- 
nity life may be resented. Not infrequently 
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parents accuse school staff members of being 
too idealistic and impractical. 

As a final suggestion, school staff members 
and the parents of school children must rec- 
ognize the need for evaluating their efforts. 
Systematic evaluation is essential to the devel- 
opment of procedures upon which effective 
cooperation can be established. 

Organizing for Cooperative Action 

in Individual Schools 

Since pupils, teachers, parents, and other 
citizens have a contribution to make in solv- 
ing school and community problems, the 
question arises as to how their resources may 
be organized for cooperative action. The an- 
swer to this question is found in the under- 
standing and observance of acceptable prin- 
ciples of group action in a democratic setting. 

All who have worked with community 
groups know that it is important in the early 
stages of organization for someone to supply 
leadership and to help the group develop a 
sense of unity. It seems to be commonly ex- 
pected that the principal or a teacher will sup- 
ply the initial leadership, especially if the 
problem or project for consideration origi- 
nated within the school. This may be all right 
in many situations if the arrangement is only 
temporary — merely to help get started. One 
goal in any cooperative undertaking should 
be to have leadership emerge from the group. 
7’his should occur naturally when it becomes 
apparent that some member possesses the 
necessary personal qualifications and specific 
understandings. 

It should be recognized that leadership gen- 
erally develops slowly. One condition is that 
the problems under study mal:'‘ sense to 
members of the group. Another is a feeling of 
friendliness and an atmosphere of easy com- 
munication. Moreover, people must have the 


assurance that their opinions are wanted and 
that they will not be criticized and placed on 
the defensive for comments and remarks they 
make. 

The group must know the limits within 
which it can function and make its own de- 
cisions. Nothing will dampen group enthusi- 
asm and sincerity of purpose more quickly 
than the knowledge or suspicion that what is 
decided may be changed completely by some- 
one else. Even if the group knows that it can- 
not go beyond making recommendations to 
the board of education, still the right to make 
those recommendations satisfies this condi- 
tion. It is the combination of these elements 
which brings about the development of lead- 
ership and the solution of problems for the 
improvement of individual school programs. 

Experience shows further that small coop- 
erative groups enjoy greater success when for- 
mal organization is minimized. There is a 
strong likelihood that members will not par- 
ticipate as freely when they are required to 
comply with a set of procedural regulations. 
Often the regulations become a distraction 
and blot out the purposes for which the group 
is striving. The essence of good organization 
lies more in gettiyg members to accept re- 
sponsibilities in line with their interests, in- 
sights, and abilities. 

As a group learns to work together, the 
members also learn that there is much more 
to cooperative action than expressing opinions 
and preparing a report. They discover that 
successful projects are the result of earnest in- 
quiry and the careful observance of steps fol- 
lowed in problem-solving. Although the tech- 
niques used may vary from place to place, the 
need for defining a problem, collecting infor- 
mation, interpreting data, planning a course 
of action, and checking the outcomes remains 
fairly constant. 


SUMMARY 

The legal body through which the people control thq school is the board of educa- 
tion, or, in the case of a few small communities, the town meeting, which passes on the 
school budget and other relevant matters. But tliis body operates within a vast system 
of social forces, many of which arise outside the community itself. Sometimes these 
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forces act upon the school board, but just as often they act directly upon the school 
administrators and the teachers. In otfier words, social influences that play upon the 
school are not always content to flow tlirough the legal machinery of school control. 
Often, indeed, they attack the educational profession itself by accusing it of radicalism, 
faulty pedagogy, and lack of scholarship— to mention only a few of the charges regularly 
hurled at teachers. The fact tliat the profession as a group is criticized and attacked is 
in itself sufficient reason for teachers and administrators to assess the relevant social 
forces and to work out satisfactory policies and programs for dealing with them. This 
chapter has been prepared with this need in mind, and a brief summary should help the 
student to synthesize the main points and to see them as a whole in the broad social 
context in which the school operates. 

1. The forces which now seek to control the school usually emanate from organized 
groups. With the progressive division of labor and the resulting specialization of points 
of view and interests, these groups have become large in number and extensive iiropera- 
tion. Since the education of the young frequently affects these groups in one way or 
another, the schools are of conccrti to them. 

The motives of th(\sc groups vary; some are largely economic, some patriotic, some 
political, and some religious, to mention but a few. With respect to education, tlic groups 
tend to be concerned largely with tlic costs of education, the economic, political, and 
social points of view represented in the instructional program, the utility of the education, 
and tfic type of discipline and character development which it promotes. 

2. Not all organized groups criticize the ‘school for selfish purposes. Many of 
them— perhaps the great Vnajority— believe tliat they are actually seeking to improve the 
school. And the purposes and plans of some of these groups do in fact tend to improve 
the educational system. In any event, the profe.ssion must share with the public the 
determination of educational purposes. Since these organized groups are the main avenues 
through which various elements of the public make themselves known and felt, teachers 
and administrators will do well to work out an adequate theory for cooperating with 
them in the development of educational purposes and programs. But the j;)rofession must 
understand, as it works with these groups, tlic domain of its own authority. It must know 
what it has a right to do— and, indeed, an obligation to stand for— by virtue of its commit- 
ment to the ideals of democracy and of its professional competence. If teachers and 
administrators do not become aware of these things, they will know neither where to 
yield nor where to stand firm as the cooperative enterprise proceeds. 

3. There is also need for procedures and techniques for cooperating with organized 
groups. These procedures and techniques will vary from time to time and from com- 
munity to community, but the fundamental requirements include a thorough under- 
standing of the problem and of the various types of criticisms now made of the school 
and a willingness on the part of the profession to assume responsibility for working with 
various groups even when the problems are difficult and the likelihood of substantial 
progress seerrs remote. 
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THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. Distinguish between the authority the teacher derives from his exp(Ttness and 
that derived from the ideological tradition. In what sense is the teacher an expert? 
Name the different spheres in which he may claim expertness. 

2. In what way have public tensions been created by the principle of the residual 
function of the school? Give examples of public tensions which may have arisen because 
the profession was following the residual principle. Do you see any adequate alterna- 
tive principle for the schools to follow? What? 

3. How do you account for the fact that the public is often disturbed about 
the social studies program of the school? If insti-uction in the social studies dealt only 
with matters of fact, would there be any cause for public concern about this part of the 

•school program? Name some of the organized groups which may be concerned about 
the school’s program in the social studies. W'hy would these groups be concerned^ 

4. What social values are at stake in the issue over federal support of the pub- 
lic schools? Which organized groups favor such support? Which ones* oppose it? Account 
for the attitude of these groups. 

5. Evaluate the argument that tlie teaching profession sliould learn to work with 
organized groups. What does the argument assume? Are these assumptions acceptable 
to you? Why? 

1. The most fundamental treatment of the concept of authority as applied to edu- 
cational relationships is the essay A Concept of Authority, by Kenneth D. Bcnne. 

2. The way in which group interests and activities are related to the operation 
of the public schools is delineated in the classic study of this cpicstion entitled Educa- 
tion and Organized Interests in America, by R. Bruce Raup. A thorough reading of this 
book will give you a geneial picture of the competing group pressures that work upon 
tlie school and will point up the fundamental questions which the profession must facr* 
as it seeks to work out an edu ational program. A shorter and less penetrating analysis 
of the same question is to be found in Jesse NewlonV Educational Administration as Social 
Policy, pp. 1-77. 

3. In the 1955 Yearbook of the Association for Supcirvision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, entitled Forces Affecting American Education, is a discussion of the groups 
that affect the schools as well as a number of other social forces which impinge upon the 
schools. See especially Chapters 1,3, and 4 and Appendixes A and B. 

4. The educational profession has been making substantial progress in the task of 
working out practical means of cooperating with citizens in building better schools. Somo 
of these procedures, as well as their rationales, are presented by the National Society for 
the Study of Education in its Fifty-third yearbook, Part 1, “Citizen Co-operation for 
Better Public Schools.” See especially Section II. See also Practical Applications of Demo- 
cratic Administration, edited by Clyde M. Campbell, Part Two. 

5. If you wish to know what can happen in a locjjl situation when citizens are 
misled, read This Happened in Pasadena, by David Hulburd. This is the story of how 
a few citizens disrupted an entire school system. 
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Tliinking and Method in the 
Study of Social Problems 
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In earlier chapters we have dealt with the present status and trends of society. We 
indicated that society in the United States is in transition from a simple, well-integrated 
culture to a more complex and reintegrated one. We have also considered tjie question 
of the role which the school should play in such a period. Should it follow a policy of 
drift? Should it attempt to isolate itself from the social currents by teaching those things 
which are assumed to be eternal and thereby i^ependent of social change? Should it 
try to center its program on the needs of youth? Or should it attempt to facilitate social 
reintegration? The analysis presented in these chapters clearly indicates the need for an 
educational program that stresses the study of confusions, conflicts, and contradictions 
in our society in order to help both young people and adults learn how to study and, 
where possible, to resolve the social problems rooted in these incompatibilities. 

Unless we are willing to follow a policy of drift, with its attendant suffering and 
conflict, a period of social transition such as we are now experiencing requires thoughtful 
and vigorous civic action. Such action on the part of citizens can take place only if they 
possess a high degree of intellectual and personal discipline in the study and examination 
of questions in which their own loyalties and aspirations are deeply involved. Although 
a few teachers have frequently attempted to develop this discipline, the present state of 
society calls for redoubled efforts along this line. The profession of teaching is thus being 
forced, by events as well as by accumulated knowledge about man and society, to 
reconsider and to revise both the theory and the practice of pedagogical method. 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND PEDAGOGICAL METHOD 

f 

Methods of teaching designed to impart set rules and uncritical acceptance of 
conventional answers to the crucial social problems of today will do little to bring about 
the sort of personal and intellectual discipline needed in the present circumstances. These 
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methods will be unsuccessful partly because they provide no opportunity to learn the 
habits of clear thinking and partly because the very rules and answers they would stress 
are precisely those which have failed under the new social conditions created by science 
and technology. 

It is because the old rules of conduct ( in the economic, political, and other aspects 
of society) are no longer dependable that men are confused and uncertain in their 
attempt to deal with the important problems of today. Yet the teacher is faced with the 
fact that for many problems new rules and new answers ha' e not been worked out, or 
else they have not become an accepted part of the cultural system. Thus, the teacher 
often has no answers to teach or— to put the same idea in another way— he has a welter 
of competing answers to the same question. Partly for this reason, the current tendency 
is to emphasize the pedagogical methods which promise to develop habits of eflFective 
thinking in the social sphere. For if ready-made answers can seldom be found, it is 
desirable to develop discipline in the intellectual and emotional habits by which appro- 
priate solutions can be worked out and tested. 

Yet it is precisely at this point that pedagogical methods become a matter of public 
concern. It is the nature of a social problem, as we shall see later, that it divides the 
community into two or more camps. Moreover, the teacher must deal with these prob- 
lems in such a way as to encourage unfettered thinking and rigorous examination of 
prejudices and ideas. This means that no opinion found in the community is necessarily 
exempt from criticism. Once the shackles are removed from thought, tliere is no way of 
guaranteeing immunity to any idea whatever. Hence, the school can seldom deal with 
social problems without encountering opposition from some quarter of the community 
and thereby becoming involved, at least by implication, in sociiil and political struggles. 
In short, the question of methods of teaching ceases to be merely a professional problem 
and becomes itself a matter of public concern. 


DEMOCRATIC THEORY AND PEDAGOGICAL METHOD 

There is another sense in which pedagogical method, like school administration, 
is a social phenomenon. It is not uncommon for teachers to believe that questions about 
teaching methods are answerable primarily by psychological knowledge. Facts and prin- 
ciples of psychology do furnisk u part of the answer to questions about how to teach— 
but only a part. It is not difficult to recognize in a general way the kinds of questions 
about teaching that psychological investigation can help to answer. First of all, teaching 
is concerned with fostering effective processes of learning, and questions about the condi- 
tions and processes of learning are primarily psychological. Secondly, teachers often use 
social groups as a major medium of instruction, and questions about the learning and 
personality effects of various group structures and processes are questions of social 

psychology. * 

But these psychological concerns do not exhaust the important and relevant ques- 
tions that serious consideration of teaching methods involves. Questions of why we are 
teaching lead us to study of the social environment into which the school is attempting 
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to induct you til. When we find, as we have found, that this social environment embraces 
at its core a democratic way of solving its problems, this finding implies certain require- 
ments for teaching and learning. It implies that the methods of teaching employed be as 
democratic as possible and that the pupils themselves learn what the democratic method 
is and how to use it. 

Hence, it is not surprising that there is a tendency to design methods of teaching 
wliich take account of the essential features of scientific method and democratic proce- 
dures as well as of sociopsychological facts. For some relevant questions about methods 
of teaching can be answered only by knowledge about the conditions and ideology of the 
society in which the teaching is carried on. Methods of teaching as well as procedures 
and techniques of social control in the classroom will always reflect in some measure the 
intellectual methods and patterns of social control prevalent in the culture. The patterns 
of thinking described as the scientific method are the most highly prized modes of think- 
ing in our society. Moreover, it is generally maintained that the democratic method of 
resolving social problems is the scientific method translated into social procedures and 
techniques. 

In this chapter, we are concerned primarily with the social and logical require- 
ments of teaching rather than with the psychological requirements, though the latter will 
be considered at iDoints where they are particularly relevant More specifically, we shall 
deal with the following questions: 

1. What is a social problem and how does it differ from other sorts of problems? 

2. What does one learn from the proper study of social problems? 

3. What social conditions in the classroom are conducive to learning? 

4. What principles of intellectual method are important in teaching? 

5. What are some examples of the better classroom methods of problem solving? 

It is often believed that a social problem is the same as any other problem except 
that it arises in one or another of the social sciences rather than in the physical or bio- 
logical sciences. But this is an erroneous view. A social problem, in the final analysis, 
involves the character of individuals and the norms of the local community and of society 
in general in ways that other problems do not. This distinction is brought out in the two 
parts of Selection 98, by Smith and by Raup and his colleagues, respectively. I’he factual 
and value content of social problems discussed in Selection 98 is explored more thor- 
oughly in the pair of readings comprising Selection 99. The first of these, by two dis- 
tinguished logicians, the late Professor Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, deals with 
the various senses in which we use the term “fact.” The second, by Myrdal, sets forth the 
distinction between facts and valuations as these bear upon human choice and conduct. 
Selection 100, by Stanley, rou?ds out the discussion of the nature of social problems by 
delineating the kind of discipline that can be developed through rigorous study of social 
problems. 
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Teachers are concerned not only with the psychological effectiveness of the methods 
they use to stimulate and guide their pupils. They are concerned also with the canons by 
which the information and the ideas taught are judged to be logically valid and empiri- 
cally sound. They are concerned, too, that the values used as criteria of judgment be 
justifiable. And they are concerned no less with the social relations that exist in the 
classroom. The next three selections deal with the social, the psychological, and the logical 
factors that should be taken into account if learning is to be promoted effectively. In 
Selection 101, by Goodson, we find a discussion of the kinds of relationships that should 
hold between pupils and teachers and among the pupils themselves. Selection 102, by 
Ferrell, stresses certain procedures based upon the principles of logic, whereas Selec- 
tion 103, by Wilhelms, emphasizes procedures derived both from p>ychologica] principles 
and from the canons of scientific method. 

In the group of selections comprising Reading 104 v^e find three examples of 
teaching methods taken from classroom practice. The first two illustrate w^ays of dealing 
with factual problems in which social norms and personal prf'judices are not directly 
involved. The third illustrates how a genuine social problem, entailing certain social 
prejudices, was handled in the classroom. 


9S • The Nature of a Social Problem 


Members of our society confront a variety of complex and baffling social problems. Jf tlie 
schools have a responsibility of helping citizens learn how to solve these problems, some 
major part of school instruction must be focused upon the study of contemporary issues. 
These problems must be stucbfjd, furthermore, in such a way as to shed light upon the 
specific problems studied and to help students acquire skill in methods that can be 
applied to other social problems, without as w-ell as within the context of school. 

In saying that schools should devote time to the study of “social problems,” we 
must know what we mean by a social problem. Among the significant characteristics of 
a soeial problem is the fact that it involves conflict over the purposes as well as over the 
means of action. Moreover, the conflicts that lie at the heart of our major contemporary 
social problems usually entail inconsistent and sometimes incompatible group outlooks 
and interests. People generally assume that their own point of view is the only sensible 
one and that those who do not .share it are unreasonable, dishonest, or ev.en incompre- 
hensible. Yet the interdependence of the modern world is forcing all of us to come to 
terms with conflicting perspectives generated by differences in occupation, class and caste, 
religious beliefs, and national cultures. ^ 

In the first part of the following selection, B. Othanel Smith develops a definition 
of a social problem, giving particular attention to its human aspects. In the second part. 
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R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth Benne, and B. Othanel Smith— authors of a 
work dealing with the methodology of resolving problems involving conflicts of value, 
interest, and perspectives— emphasize the deep-cutting character of the conflicts that con- 
temporary social problems present. From this selection we should derive a clearer under- 
standing not only of the nature of social problems but also of some of the major difiBculties 
that must be faced in learning to deal with them intelligently and peacefully. 


Conflicting Purposes in Social Problems 


All of us know what a problem is. It is the 
thing that has bothered us all of our lives. We 
want something which in educational par- 
lance we call a goal or an objective. If we 
can get what we want, if we can attain the 
goal, there is no problem. We simply go 
ahead and satisfy our desire. Frequently the 
attainment of our goal is not so easy as that; 
something stands between us and the thing 
we want. We say that in order to get what we 
want this obstacle must be overcome. When 
we have located the obstacle and decided that 
we shall attempt to remove it from our path, 
or to overcome it otherwise, we have defined 
a problem. 

The obstacles which get in our way are of 
two kinds: material and human. An individ- 
ual wishes to be in a nearby city at a certain 
time. The distance separating him from the 
city must be overcome within the time limit. 
This can be done by choosing and procuring 
a means of transportation suitable to the re- 
quirements. If he chooses an automobile and 
arrives at his destination on time, the problem 
is solved. In this case the obstacle is largely 
material and the means of overcoming it pri- 
marily involves material things. . . . 

Human barriers can also prevent the real- 
ization of our desires. If we wish better health 
facilities, for example, it is not merely physi- 
cal barriers that lie in our path and prevent 
the attainment of our goal. Tht United States 
Public Health Service has estimated that 400 


million mipi-days are lost annually through 
disabilities. This amounts to a financial loss of 
10 billion dollars worth of goods and services. 
In 1940, 50 times as much production was 
lost from the illness of workers as from labor 
strikes. Why this loss? Is it due to lack of 
medical knowledge? Is it because of lack of 
knowledge of how to reduce a^pidents and 
unhealthy living conditions? Is it because of 
lack of human and natural resources that 
America is short of hospital facillnes, physi- 
cians, and nurses? No, these are not the 
points of difficulty. We have all of these re- 
quirements in abundance. The real trouble 
lies in the fact that every move in the direc- 
tion of extending medical service to all people 
is beset by all sorts of conflicting views as to 
what is desirable, and to some extent by in- 
consistent notions of what is possible and 
what is necessary with respect to the health of 
the people. The plain fact is that we do not 
have adequate health facilities simply because 
of human barriers in the form of social per- 
spectives, beliefs as to what is of most worth, 
and the like. Wc arc up against other people 
who want different things or who want bet- 
ter health facilities only if they do not have to 
yield certain other things in getting them. 

At the level of verbal abstraction where 
choice among the things we value does not 
have to be made, everyone wants good health 
and adequate health services for everybody. 
In this rarefied air of abstraction no one 


[From R. Othanel Smith, “What Is a Social Problem?” Progressive Education, 26 (April 
194'.0: 165-167. Reprinted by permission of the authors and Progressive Education,] 
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wants the other fellow to be sick. But when 
we come down to the level of social reality, 
health is put over against other wants. Then 
we discover that some of us prefer that our 
fcllowman be sick rather than that these other 
wants be denied. It is this fact that led the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt to call 
some persons “yes, but . . . people.’* They 
want good health for everyone, but. ... If 
adequate health service means higher taxes 
for some individuals; if it means loss of con- 
trol by the medical profession of the number 
of individuals preparing to be physicians; if 
•it means that the government will have a 
hand in establishing and maintaining health 
insurance, to mention only a few of the “ifs,” 
then many individuals will stand in the way 
of the development of these services. These 
individuals become obstacles in the path to 
better health. Finding some way of overcom- 
ing or circumventing the resistance of these 
individuals constitutes the social problem. Of 
course, all of us are yes, but . . . persons most 
of the time. If this were not so, our social 
problems would be few in number and con- 
fined more or less to technical questions. . . . 

Another way of putting the matter is to say 
that a social problem almost always centers in 
differences of opinion about the ends to be 
achieved. It is frequently said that in America 
we are all in agreement upon basic objectives 
and that our disagreements and conflicts are 
about the means of achieving thc.iC objectives. 
But this is an erroneous view. The people of 
this country of course agree upon objectives 
in the abstract. However, when they come 
down to the level of social reality where not 
all of their wants can be satisfied and where 
many of them arc incompatible, they must 
choose among these wants. Then divisions of 
opinion about the worth of various ends arise. 
At this point disagreements are not merely 
about the means of reaching goals agreed 
upon, as is frequently supposed. In addition, 
and perhaps more basically, the disagree- 
ments are about the ends themselves. 

At the level of reality differing general no- 
tions of what should be done will appear 
among individuals and groups. One person 
or social group, for example, may hold that 


the health of the individual should be the re- 
sponsibility primarily of the individual and 
his family. Other persons or groups may be- 
lieve that the responsibility for the individ- 
ual’s health should be borne largely by the 
public through some form of collective health 
program. Physicians may hold one view, la- 
borers another, farmers still another, and so 
on. There will be differing and competing 
generalized notions concerning what should 
be done about public health, each with its ad- 
vocates, each with its arguments, each claim- 
ing to serve certain goods, each trying to pre- 
vail, by one method or another, over the other. 
A situation in which such clashing and com- 
peting principles occur is a problem situation, 
and the clash of principles defines a problem 
for those who must conduct themselves ac- 
cording to one principle or another in that 
situation. This kind of problem we speak of 
as an issue. . . . 

It follows from what has been said that 
social problems arc further characterized by 
the fact that they involve the personality 
structures of individuals. Some persons be- 
come so structured that in a given set of cir- 
cumstances they want A more than they want 
B, C, or D. Whereas the structure of other 
persons makes them prefer D to A, B, or C. 
Every individual has his own preferences and 
the relations among them become evident 
only in some concrete situation in which he 
must choose among competing wants. These 
relations will vary from situation to situation, 
so that in one set of circumstances an indi- 
vidual will prefer food to other things, and in 
another he will prefer the advice of a physi- 
cian. Everyone has some sort of loose hier- 
archy of wants so that he will forego som.e 
things with less resistance than others. For 
example, an individual may forego the seeing 
of a moving picture or even a vacation with 
little or no protest, but circumstances must 
become very serious before an individual 
will surrender his life in return for other 
values. 

FurthermoA, the structure of persons al- 
ways develops and operates within a broader 
structure called a social group. Without social 
groups the individual would acquire nothing 
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more than the rudiments of personal struc- 
ture, if indeed that would be possible. 

His behavior is always shaped not only by 
his personal structure but also by the structure 
and dynamics of the group or groups to 
which he belongs. A worker in a coal mine, a 
teacher, a physician, and an industrialist will 
tend to think differently about the same 
event, not only because they have different 


personal structures, but also because they op- 
erate against backgrounds of varying group 
demands and expectations. It is now possible 
to give a broader definition of a social prob- 
lem. When the difficulty to be overcome is 
one which involves differences between social 
groups, as well as individuals, about what is 
desirable in a particular circumstance, the 
problem is a social one. 


Levels of Difficulty in the Study of Social Problems 


Ihe most crucial practical problems stem 
from confusion and conflict in social perspec- 
tives, It can hardly be overemphasized that 
the fundamental social problems of today are 
found in the realm of interpersonal and inter- 
group conflicts. We do not have depressions, 
mass unemployment, substandard living con- 
ditions, and great inequalities of educational 
opportunity (to mention only a few of the 
shortcomings of our current social arrange- 
ments) because we lack the technological 
knowledge and skill, the material resources, 
and the manpower required for the progres- 
sive reconstruction of the material and cul- 
tural conditions of American life. Why, then, 
do we not proceed with the required recon- 
struction? The answer to this question is to 
be found in the lack of common social sanc- 
tions for the use of these resources for agreed- 
upon social ends. What is needed, therefore, 
is a frank recognition that social action is 
caught up in the struggle of competing 
groups to shape the world in the light of their 
competing perspectives. Our own conflicting 
beliefs and dispositions stand in the way of 
constructive social action as they shape up 
into competing ways of molding the world to 
their patterns. The methodological task is 
that of ascertaining a more adequate method 
of resolving these conflicts into a common so- 
cial outlook. t 

Failure to recognize the foregoing differ- 


ences in situations and the corresponding 
differences in problems accounts in no small 
measure for the fact that each party in a social 
conflict often explains the refusal of the oppo- 
sition to come to its terms, or to an agree- 
ment, by pointing to the opposition’s igno- 
rance of facts, its stubbornness,^ts selfishness, 
or its moral degeneracy. The sincerity of the 
opposition then becomes so much in doubt 
that deliberation breaks down and some form 
of coercion supplants it as a means of estab- 
lishing a course of action. An awareness of 
the part played by social perspectives in shap- 
ing the intellectual and moral position of a 
person or social group is, of course, not suffi- 
cient for the resolution of situations of social 
conflict, but it would go a long way in pro- 
moting tolerance, in focusing thought upon 
the major contemporary sources of intellec- 
tual confusion, and in keeping the channels 
of social communication open. 

Kinds of Practical Situations with 

Respect to Community Orientation 

Stated somewhat formally, there are three 
kinds of situations in which judgments of 
practice occur. With respect to any situation 
one of the following conditions always pre- 
vails: (1) there is a common perspective, and 
little or no difference of opinion exists as to 
what the situation is; (2) there is a common 
perspective, but it is found in deep-lying con- 


[From R. Bruce Raup et al., The Improvement of Practical Intelligence, Harper and Bros., 
1950, pp. 94-98. Used by permission of the publisher. Footnotes omitted.] 
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ceptions and interests, while the more imme- 
diate outlook is confused and highly contro- 
versial; and (3) there arc two or more 
competing perspectives, but there may be ele- 
ments upon which some agreement may exist 
and from which the construction of a com- 
mon perspective may begin. 

Situations with a Stable and Clear 

Common Orientation 

Judgments of practice in the first kind of 
situation will be largely concerned with 
means and conditions, for different partici- 
{)ants will be more or less in agreement upon 
what is desired and desirable, and their iudg- 
ments will have regard to the most effective 
means of fulfilling the common desire, 
though a consideration of these ends will be 
implied in the clarification and choice of 
means. The judgers will have the same funda- 
mental social orientation, and the situation 
will appear essentially the same to each one. 
Thus, for example, if a group of teachers is 
selecting a textbook for use in the teaching of 
history and are explicitly in agreement upon 
the purposes of such a course and upon the 
theory of the educative process, their chief 
concern will be with questions that have to do 
with the merits and demerits of the various 
books in the light of the desired ends. As the 
qualities of the books arc discussed, the pur- 
poses of instruction in history w II no doubt 
be sharpened and clarified. But as long as the 
general perspective w'irhin which the situa- 
tion is set remains iinch.dlcnged and un- 
changed, no fundamental reconstruction of 
purp^oses will be required, and the major cfm- 
cern of the teachers will be about th'- various 
qualities of the books as seen in the light of 
the accepted p^erspcctive. To put the point in 
another way, there is no conflict of perspec- 
tives in the situation, and hence the outlooks 
of the persons involved will require or receive 
no fundamental reconstruction as a result of 
the process of choosing a textbook. It is there- 
fore possible for judgment under such condi- 
tions to be more or less preoccupied with the 
“objective” aspects of the situation. The com- 
munity of persuasion is so well established 
that it has settled below the threshold of con- 


troversy and from that point of vantage 
works effectively to shape a not unwilling sit- 
uation to its pattern. 

Situations Where the 

Common Orientation 

Is Obscure nr Forgotten 

In the second type of situation the common 
perspective is there and, as in the first case, is 
below the threshold of controversy; but, un- 
like the first case, the immediate beliefs and 
value-ends arc confused and conflicting. 
Moreover, this common social orientation has 
been so long there and so long neglected be- 
cause of preoccup.-'tion wjth surface affairs 
that it takes special effort or even a shock to 
reestablish an effective working relation be- 
tween it and this confusion of affairs. The 
disagreements as to what is desirable are rela- 
tively superficial; they are not credal differ- 
ences. To refer to the illustration of the selec- 
tion of a textbook in history, it may be that at 
the outset .some of the teachers will have one 
idea about the appropriate qualities of a book 
and some another idea because they have 
given no serious thought to the ideas and 
values operating in their teaching. Let us as- 
sume that, as they explore the situation, they 
uncover their hidden assumptions as to the 
purposes of instruction and the nature of the 
educative process and find themselves funda- 
mentally in agreement. Their superficial dif- 
ferences over which they were in conflict at 
the outset now fade away, and they proceed 
with the task at hand. An illustration involv- 
ing the pressure of immediate action is found 
in instances of national emergency. In a time 
of national emergency men who potentially 
hold a common .social orientation, by which is 
meant a set of cultural presuppositions such 
as the idea of freedom, of equality, and of the 
integrity and worth of the person, will for the 
most part put aside their more or lc.ss super- 
ficial differences such as tho.se indicated by 
party alignments (wdien the parties adhere to 
similar crecdsj and establish a united front. 
Here we have a case of circumstances forcing 
a return to a common perspective which in 
normal times is forgotten. Disagreement as to 
the best means to employ in meeting the 
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pressing necessity may arise, but it constitutes 
a problem within the accepted frame of pre- 
suppositions. But we, of course, need not and 
should not always depend upon emergency 
circumstances to coerce a recognition of our 
hidden common outlooks. For when we be- 
gin to delve behind our differences, as in the 
example of textbook selection, to look for 
common assumptions in search for a meeting 
of minds, we are doing perhaps more care- 
fully the kind of thing which emergency cir- 
cumstances sometimes coerce us into doing. 
The task is to uncover our common orienta- 
tion and consciously to use it in arriving at 
morally acceptable decisions and in formu- 
lating normatively justified policies. In such 
cases, little or no reconstruction of perspec- 
tives will take place. 

Situations Where No 

Common Orientation Exists 

In turning to the third kind of situation, 
we come to the one with which we as a peo- 
ple are painfully and primarily concerned to- 
day. It is a situation in which the chief char- 
acteristic is the absence of a community 
outlook and a consequent confusion and con- 
flict of perspectives. It calls for the creation of 
a community orientation, not merely for the 
recovery of an orientation sunk beneath the 
threshold of awareness. Nor does it call for 
the reconstruction of isolated normative prin- 
ciples but rather for the rebuilding of a whole 
cluster of interdependent norms. 

Modern society, as we have observed, is 
characterized by a multiplicity of perspectives 
arising out of specialization, social differenti- 
ation, and occupational and social mobility. 
These perspectives give rise to conflicting 
trends of thought which struggle against one 
another for control of the present and the 
emerging future. The irresolution of the sort 
of situations now under discussion is, there- 
fore, to be found in the context of these con- 


flicting trends of thought and their respective 
orientations. If we are confused in such situ- 
ations, it is because we do not recognize 
clearly the various trends of thought operat- 
ing in them or, when we do recognize these 
trends, we are unable to anticipate the out- 
come of the struggle among them. Consider, 
for example, two groups of teachers: one is 
devoted to the teaching of specialized subjects 
and the other is equally devoted to the devel- 
opment of an ii)tegrated program of instruc- 
tion. Here we find two conflicting trends of 
thought arising from and supported by simul- 
taneous and competing perspectives. Both 
groups recognize the importance of subject 
matter, but they differ as to its meaning. The 
initiation and function of interest will be seen 
differently from the perspective of each 
group. The first group will tend to emphasize 
the acquisition of knowledge and skill. The 
second group, while not neglectful of these, 
will stress the importance of a sense of social 
values and of the function of thtse values in 
thought and conduct. Now the curricular 
problem at this level of deliberative analysis 
is not to be formulated in terms of “exter- 
nafly” existential conditions. It does not exist 
as perplexities to be overcome in the selec- 
tion and organization of materials of instruc- 
tion. On the contrary, the problem lies within 
the area of interpersonal and intergroup con- 
flicts. The definition of this problem is pos- 
sible only as the judgers seek to locate the 
different expectations, purposes, and trends of 
thought as manifestations of a broader and 
more pervasive orientation. As this is done, it 
becomes possible to note the points of conflict 
between the currently competing perspectives. 
And these points of conflict constitute the 
difficulties to be overcome in the process of 
deliberation. The creation of a new and com- 
mon outlook through the reconstruction and 
reeducation of the judgers, is required to re- 
move the perspectival conflicts. 
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99 • Two Dimensions in the Study of Social Problems: 
Fact and Value 


We would all probably agree that, whatever else problem-solving requires, it requires 
facts on which to ground the solutions that people concerned with the problem work out 
and accept. But we would probably find less agreement on just what “facts” are. Some- 
times we confuse “facts” with what we happen to believe. Our customary beliefs are so 
clear and satisfying to us that we take them as “facts,” but we discover, as we deal with 
problems, that other people do not accept our “facts” but bring forward other, conflicting 
*items of belief as “factually self-evident.” If we are going to depend upon “facts” to settle 
our differences, we obviously require a clear notion of what we are talking about and 
what such “facts” are. 

In addition to factual knowledge, value judgments are involved in social prob- 
lems. Here, again, people often confuse what they know with what they like or dislike. 
Part of the sophistication required to clarify and solve a social problem involves the 
ability objectively to sort out our valuations from what we know and to clarify the 
common and conflicting valuations that are part of the problem to be solved. 

The reading which follows is divided into two parts. First, Morns R. Cohen and 
Ernest Nagel, in an excerpt from what is perhaps the best-known textbook in logic, 
undertake to clarify the idea of a “fact.” Then Gunnar Myrdal, whose An American 
Dilemma is considered a definitive work on our value conflicts^ tries to make clear the 
important distinction between “factual knowledge” and “valuation” (MyrdaFs term for 
value judgments). 


What Is a Fact? 


We must, obviously, distinguish between 
the different senses of “fact.” I: denotes at 
least four distinct things. 

1. We sometimes mean by “facts” certain 
discriminated elements in sense perception. 
What is denoted by the expressions “This 
band of color lies between those two bands,” 
“The end of this pointer coincides with that 
mark on the scale,” is facts in this sense. But 
we must note that no inquiry begins wdth 
facts so defined. Such sensory elements arc 

[From Morris R. 
copyright 1934 by 


analytically sought out by us, for the purpose 
of finding reliable signs which will enable us 
to test the inferences we make. All observa- 
tion appeals ultimately to certain isolable ele- 
ments in sense experience. We search for such 
elements because concerning them universal 
agreement among all people is obtainable. 

2. “Fact” sometimes denotes the proposi- 
tions which interpret what is given to us in 
sense experience. This is a mirror, That sound 
is the dinner bell. This piece of gold is maU 


Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., pp. 217-219. Reprinted by permission.] 
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leable, are facts in th:s sense. All inquiry must 
take for granted a host of propositions of this 
sort, although we may be led to reject some 
of them as false as the inquiry progresses. 

3. “Fact” also denotes propositions which 
truly assert an invariable sequence or con- 
junction of characters. All gold is malleable, 
Water solidifies at zero degree Centigrade, 
Opium is a soporific are facts in this sense, 
while Woman is fiddle is not a fact, or at least 
is a disputed fact. What is believed to be a 
fact in this (or even in the second) sense de- 
pends clearly upon the evidence we have 
been able to accumulate; ultimately, upon 
facts in the first sense noted, together with 
certain assumed universal connections be- 
tween them. Hence, whether a proposition 
shall be called a fact or a hypothesis depends 
upon the state of our evidence. The proposi- 
tion The earth is round at one time had no 
known evidence in its favor; later, it was em- 
ployed as a hypothesis to order a host of di- 
rectly observable events; it is now regarded as 
a fact because to doubt it would be to throw 
into confusion other portions of our knowl- 
edge. 

4. Finally, “fact” denotes those things exist- 
ing in space or time, together with the rela- 
tions between them, in virtue of which a 
proposition is true. Facts in this sense are 


neither true nor false, they simply are: they 
can be apprehended by us in part through the 
senses; they may have a career in time, may 
push each other, destroy each other, grow, dis- 
appear; or they may be untouched by change. 
Facts in this fourth sense are distinct from the 
hypotheses we make about them. A hypothe- 
sis is true, and is a fact in the second or third 
sense, when it does state what the fact in this 
fourth sense is. 

Consequently, the distinction between fact 
and hypothesis is never sharp when by “fact” 
is understood a proposition which may in- 
deed be true, but for which the evidence can 
never be complete. It is the function of a hy- 
pothesis to teach the facts in our fourth sense. 
However, at any stage of our knowledge this 
function is only partially fulfilled. Neverthe- 
less, as Joseph Priestley remarked: “Very 
lame and imperfect theories arc sufficient to 
suggest useful experiments which serve to 
correct those theories, and give birth to others 
more perfect. These, then, ocejasion further 
experiments, which bring us still nearer to 
the truth; and in this method of approxima- 
tion, we must be content to proceed, and we 
odght to think ourselves happy, if, in this 
slow method, wc make any real progress.”^ 

^ The History of Discoveries relating to 
Vision, Light, and Colours, 1772, p. 181. 


Beliefs and Value Choices 


Jteople have ideas about how reality actually 
is, or was, and they have ideas about how it 
ought to be, or ought to have been. The for- 
mer we call beliefs/' The latter we call '^val- 
uations/' A person’s beliefs, that is, his knowl- 
edge, can be objectively judged to be true or 
false and more or less complete. His valua- 
tions — that a social situation or relation is, or 
was, “just,” “right,” “fair,” “desirable,” or the 
opposite, in some degree of ir|tensity or other 
— cannot be judged by such objective stand- 


ards as science provides. In their '^opinions'* 
people express both their beliefs and their val- 
uations. Usually people do not distinguish 
between what they think they know and 
what they like or dislike. 

There is a close psychological interrelation 
between the two types of ideas. In our civiliza- 
tion people want to be rational and objective 
in their beliefs. We have faith in science and 
are, in principle, prepared to change our be- 
liefs according to its results. People also want 


[From Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Harper and Bros., 1944, II, pp. 1027-1028. 
Used by permission of the publisher. Footnotes omitted.] 
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to have “reasons” for the valuations they 
hold, and they usually express only those val- 
uations for which they think they have “rea- 
sons.” To serve as opinions, specific valuations 
are selected, are formulated in words and are 
motivated by acceptable “reasons.” With the 
help of certain beliefs about reality, valuations 
are posited as parts of a general value order 
from which they are taken to be logical infer- 
ences. This value hierarchy has a simple or 
elaborate architecture, depending mainly 
upon the cultural level of a person. Rut inde- 
pendently of this, most persons want to pre- 
.sgnt to their fellows — and to themselves — a 
trimmed and polished sphere of valuations, 
where honesty, logic, and consistency rule. 
For reasons which we shall discuss, most peo- 
ple’s advertised opinions are, however, actu- 
ally illogical and contain conflicting valua- 
tions bridged by skewed beliefs about social 
reality. In addition, they indicate very inade- 
quately the behavior which can be expected, 
and they usually misrepresent its actual mo- 
tivation. 

The basic difficulty in the attempt to pre- 


sent a logical order of valuations is, of course, 
that those valuations actually are conflicting. 
When studying the way in which the valua- 
tions clash, and the personal and social results 
brought about by the conflicts, we shall, more- 
over, have to observe that the valuations 
simply cannot be treated as if they existed on 
the same plane. They refer to different levels 
of the moral personality. The moral precepts 
contained in the respective valuations corre- 
spond to different degrees of generality of 
moral judgment. Some valuations concern 
human beings in general : others concern Ne- 
groes or women or foreigners; still others con- 
cern a particular group of Negroes or an indi- 
vidual Negro. Some valuations have general 
and eternal validity; others have validity only 
lor certain situations. In the Western culture 
people assume, as an abstract proposition, that 
the more general and timeless valuations are 
morally higher. We can, therefore, see that 
the motivation of valuations, already referred 
to, generally follows the pattern of trying to 
present the more specific valuations as infer- 
ences from the more general. 


100 • Types of Learning Inuolued in the 
Study of Social Problems 


We have already noted that points »>£ view, attitudes, facts, beliefs, and valuations are 
all part of the content of a social problem. Presumably, students enguj^ed in problem- 
solving must learn how to deal intelligently and objectively witli all of these. Teachers 
still tend to measure the effectiveness of theh instruction primarily in terms of the facts 
and principles that their students acquire and the intellectual skills that they develojj. 
But learning outcomes other than these are to be exiiccted from the solving of social 
problems. What is the range of learning outcomes of which teachers should be aware 
as they work with students in studying social problems and as they attempt to evaluate 
the results of instruction? In the following selection, William O. Stanley attempts to 
answer this question. 

In order to discover the types of learning lems, it is first necessary to examine briefly the 
products embedded in an educational pro- meaning of a social problem. Without mak- 
gram built around the study of social prob- ing any claim that the definition offered is 
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exhaustive, it may be said that any adequate 
definition of a social problem must include 
the following components: 

1. A social problem always arises in some 
specific social context which sets the general 
conditions under which the problem must be 
solved and which supplies the resources and 
means available for its resolution. There is no 
greater error in the study of social problems 
and issues than to consider them in the ab- 
stract, without reference to the historical and 
cultural circumstances under which they oc- 
cur. Cultural beliefs, attitudes and arrange- 
ments are, of course, not immutable; and the 
successful solution of social problems typically 
requires some reconstruction of the social con- 
text. But the real meaning of a social problem 
is never perceived until it is related to the his- 
tory, beliefs, attitudes and institutional ar- 
rangements of the society in which the prob- 
lem has emerged. 

2. A social problem always involves a felt 
difficulty. The heart of a social problem is not 
a topic or a body of material but an issue, both 
in the sense of controversy and in the sense 
of outcome. It is important to note that there 
arc at least two aspects of this characteristic 
of a social problem. It 4s, in the first place 
problematic in that it involves some objective 
difficulty, some unresolved social situation 
that must be dealt with before the problem is 
solved. There is at hand, moreover, — at least 
in so far as the persons working on the prob- 
lem are concerned — no ready made way of 
removing the difficulty. Consequently, it is 
necessary to explore the situation and to con- 
trive some way of acting which will solve the 
problem. And, in the second place, a problem 
is a problem only for those who feel or sense 
the difficulty. Hence persons, as well as objec- 
tive conditions, are constituent elements in the 
definition of a social problem. 

3. A social problem typically embodies con- 
flicting sets of proposals for the removal of 
the difficulty and, in some instances, conflict- 
ing conceptions of the nature of the difficulty 
itself. Behind this conflict lief, a deeper con- 


flict: the conflict of interest,^ value and per- 
spective growing out of the way in which 
different persons and groups are situated with 
respect to the situation at issue. All of these 
elements, therefore, must be included, along 
with conflicting proposals for the removal of 
the difficulty, in any adequate definition of a 
social problem. 

4. Finally a social problem always involves 
a power field. It involves a power field, in the 
first place, because one source of the difficulty 
in any social problem can usually be found in 
some conflict over the distribution of power 
in the social situation in question. And it in- 
volves a power field, in the second place, be- 
cause the resolution of a problematic situation 
demands the possession or the acquisition of 
the means required to remove the difficulty. 

It is now possible to see with some degree of 
accuracy the different kinds of learning prod- 
ucts which arc required if the study of social 
problems in the public school isjo lead to an 
increased capacity to comprehend and deal 
with the crucial social problems confronting 
our society. Without, again, making any claim 
thdt the categories presented are exhaustive 
it may be noted that at least four different 
kinds of learning products are involved; me- 
morial mastery of information, principles and 

^ An interest, of course, is centrally defined as 
a genuine concern of some individual or group. 
A value, on the other hand, while it is rooted in 
interest, includes an appraisal as well as a priz- 
ing. The interest, in question has been examined, 
analyzed, criticized, and it has been judged to 
be good. As a good, moreover, it ought to be 
prized by all. A value, therefore, possesses both 
a universal reference and a judgmatical charac- 
ter not implied by the term interest. A perspec- 
tive connotes a point of view, a way of perceiv- 
ing the problem. It embraces, of course, interests 
and values but it admits, also, factual or descrip- 
tive judgments, both as to the way things are, 
and as to the ways in which they can best be 
controlled or changed. Perspectives, moreover, 
are frequently crystallized into more or less sys- 
tematic and consistent bodies of social theory. 


fFroin William O. Stanley, “What We Leaxn from Problem-Solving,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, (April 1949): 173-179. Reprinted by permission of the authors and Progressive 

Educcstion.^ 
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verbal passages; skills; understandings; and 
attitudes. Each of these categories, with the 
possible exception of the first, requires fur- 
ther dissection if it is to be useful in the analy- 
sis of the content and methods needed in the 
study of social problems. 

1. Memoritcr mastery, of course, docs not 
occupy a central place in the study of social 
problems. Nevertheless, there are times when 
the memorization of certain formulas or bod- 
ies of information may be advantageous in the 
processes of thought and deliberation. Since it 
is a distinct type of learning product, memori- 
t^r mastery should be noted. 

2. Three distinct types of skills may be rec- 
ognized: those pertaining to the manipula- 
tion of material objects and tools, those 
pertaining to the establishment of adequate 
working relationships with other persons and 
groups, and those pertaining to the control 
and management of ideas. Among the latter 
is to be found the effective use of abstract sym- 
bols in receiving and communicating mean- 
ing. But the language arts — verbal, mathe- 
matical and graphic — do not exhaust the list 
of intellectwal skills. Here are to be found, 
also, such skills as: 

a. the ability to discover the assumptions on 
which an argument is based; 

b. the capacity to determine whether or not 
a given conclusion follows from a particular 
set of premises; 

c. the power to analyze a sample from the 
standpoint of its adequacy to sustain a gen- 
eralization drawn from it; 

d. an understanding of the nature of evi- 
dence and of proof, coupled with the ability 
to apply the rules of evidence and of proof, 
both in the construction of valid arguments 
and in the evaluation of the arguments of 
others; and 

e. the capacity to discover and relate per- 
tinent facts to a hypothesis so as to test its 
validity. 

Obviously these intellectual skills, in any 
particular inquiry, cannot be divorced from 
an understanding of the ideas and a knowl- 
edge of the facts involved; and, obviously, too, 
the facility with which they are learned is re- 
lated, in some degree, to the native capacity 
of the learner. But they are not original en- 


dowments nor are they identical with the 
understanding of ideas and the knowledge of 
facts. Hence like any skill they must and can 
be learned in some measure. As in the case 
of other skills, the mastery of intellectual 
skills, save in exceptional cases, is not insured 
by incidental learning. There arc sound psy- 
chological and pedagogical reasons for begin- 
ning instruction in the intellectual skills in 
connection with their use in the solution of 
problems arising in the experience of the 
learner. But such instruction should be spe- 
cific and direct with ample opportunity for 
practice and drill.^ 

These skills, moreover, possess a universal- 
ity which transcends the limitations of any 
particular intellectual problem; hence they are 
capable of abstraction and' generalization. Ac- 
cordingly the teacher should, from the outset, 
begin the process of abstraction and generali- 
zation. But at a later stage in the students' 
education there is a place for systematic and 
abstract instruction in the generalized intel- 
lectual skills and techniques which must be 
employed in all problem-solving situations in 
the realm of ideas. 

3. Understanding is equally complex. It in- 
volves a verbal understanding of what is said 
or written; an understanding, incidentally, 
which depends far more on the pupils* pre- 
vious experience than has typically been 
recognized in the class room. But the real 
meaning of an idea extends far beyond that 
which is ordinarily implied by “understand- 
ing what is said.” It includes the consequences 
to which action based upon the idea would 
lead. And it requires, also, a perception of the 
logical relations of the idea in question with 
other ideas, a grasp of the idea in the context 
of its place in a system of ideas. 

Unfortunately learning through problem 
solving, as it has been understood in educa- 

2 Obviously the amount of practice required 
will vary from student to student. There is 
nothing educationally vicious in drill per se; it 
becomes vicious jvhen it is conducted in a con- 
text devoid .of meaning for the student, when it 
becomes a substitute for required diagnostic and 
remedial instruction or when it*s prolonged be- 
yond the point necessary to establish the skill 
desired. 
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tional literature, and as it has been practiced 
in the schools, where it has been practiced at 
all, has typically ignored the importance both 
of expertness in the use of intellectual skills 
and of facility in the analysis and utilization 
of logically integrated ideological systems. To 
a considerable extent this neglect has been due 
to a crude empiricism which has, for the most 
part, failed to comprehend the vital role of 
theory in inquiry. But what ever the reason, 
problem solving, if it is to reach its maximum 
effectiveness as a method of learning, must 
find a place for practice in the more impor- 
tant intellectual skills and for intellectual un- 
derstandings which include, as an integral as- 
pect of understanding, a grasp both of the 
role of theory in thought, and ot ideas in the 
context of their place in a logically coherent 
s) stem. 

Finally, two major types of attitudes may be 
recognized. The first of these concerns enjoy- 
ments and tastes, likes and dislikes. The sec- 
ond concerns the fundamental emotional, 
moral and aesthetic orientations of the human 
personality. This latter category, however, 
brings us within the jurisdiction of depth 
psychology; accordingly any discussion of it 
requires the rccognition'of at least two levels 
of personality. At the conscious level such 
orientations are represented primarily by the 
verbalized attitudes, evaluations and standards 
espoused by the individual. They contain, 
therefore, a significant intellcciual element, 
but they differ from sheer intellectual under- 
standing in that they are infused with deep 
personal involvements and commitments. 
Hence they are endowed with meaning in the 
emotional and evaluational as well as in the 
intellectual sense of the term. 

At a deeper level may be found the funda- 
mental presuppositions, assumptions and cat- 
egories which underlie all conscious thought 
and judgment. Absorbed from the culture, 
often without deliberate instruction, these “of 
course” postulates are typically unanalyzed, 
and frequently wholly or partially unrecog- 
nized. One of the most dcfii^iitivc indications, 
indeed, of the prcsuppositional character of 
the unsuted premises of an argument is the 
surprise, :onfusion and anger usually aroused 


by the sudden identification of such premises 
accompanied by a demand for their rational 
justification. 

At this, or at a still deeper, level will be 
found also the primary personality adjust- 
ments and inclinations which, together with 
the presuppositions just nc.-ted, form the ba.Jc 
structure of human personality. Here, of 
course, belong the fundamental emotional 
patterns that pervade the inmost core of the 
personality and color every thought and ac- 
tion. As unconscious but powerful attitudes 
towards specific persons, groups and aspects 
of life these emotional patterns possess a tre- 
mendous import for human thought and con- 
duct. But the way in which these emotional 
patterns, and these lundanicnlal postulates arc 
woven into the total structure of the person 
so as to form cither a harmonious or a divided 
personality possesses far greater importance. 
No less significant is the extent to which the 
personality structure is able to comprehend 
and order the objective conditii^ns of life and 
the degree to which it is infused with a basic 
feeling of security, anxiety or guilt. 

Despite studies, such as thosecof Sheldon, 
Wliich indicate that temperament may to a 
significant degree be influenced by original 
nature, there is ample evidence that personal- 
ity structures are built rather than inborn. 
This means, of course, that ilicy are for the 
most part learned. lUit while basic emotional 
patterns and postulates arc influenced by 
knowledge and skill they are not learned pri- 
marily by the techniques of memorization, 
practice and rational analysis customarily em- 
ployed by the school. On the contrary they 
arc, fifsSt of all, a product of the way in which 
the child is related to his social group and the 
way in which he participates in its life. Both 
the quality of group life and the individual’s 
place in it arc important here. For, in the 
last analysis the emotional structure of the in- 
dividual is at once a reflection, in his own 
unique way, of the categories, modes, atti- 
tudes and nuances prevalent in the behavior 
of those f)ersons with whom he is intimately 
associated and a reaction to his treatment by 
other members of the social group, and to his 
status and role in the social structure. 
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101 • The Classroom Atmosphere for Problem-soloing 


One of our principal goals in teaching is to develop in individual students the skills, 
attitudes, values, and knowledge necessary to deal thoughtfully with social problems and 
to take a responsible part in their solution. But teachers cannot implant tliese outcomes 
directly in the minds and characters of individual students. Rather, they must work with 
groups of students to develop group standards and an atmosphere that will lend social 
supi^ort and reinforcement to desired learning outcomes in individual students. Max R. 
Goodson, an experienced teacher and administrator, attempts to formulate the charac- 
teristics which teachers should seek to build in the classroom group in order to develop 
reflective and cooperative tliinking on social problems. 


i children arc to hove practice in solving 
problems, they require a social organization 
with certain characteristics. The development 
of these represents a chief departure from the 
procedures of assignment-recitation and the 
drill periods# of some classrooms. 


Sometimes, this development is neglected, 
'rhen the teacher remains the authority-figure 
and arbiter in solving problems. Without 
group development, children frequently never 
become emotionally emancipated from their 
blind acceptance of the authority-role of the 
teacher. Therefore, they arc hindered in learn- 
in the skills and insights of problcm-solv 
ing. There are at least four requirements of 
social organization. 

Supportive Relationships Among 

Children 

Problem-solving requires changes in the 
feelings, thinking, and acting of children. The 
group with interpersonally helpful relations 
among its members, facilitates such changes. 
The individual does the changing. But the 


group is the medium through which changes 
are suggested to the individual, tried out by 
him, and fixed in him. Through supportive 
relationships, children aid one another in 
making changes. Then changes can be stabi- 
lized because they are grounded in group phe- 
nomena such as group standards and the roles 
that individuals take*in group functioning. 

Power To Reject Equivalent To 

Power To Accept 

Problem-solving rests upon genuine choice- 
making. The involvement of children in prob- 
lem-solving requires that they possess a po- 
tency to reject an innovation of feeling, 
thinking, and acting that is as great as their 
potency to accept a change. Under this condi- 
tion children can internalize a needed inno- 
vation. . . . 

The child must have a sense of what to do 
and what not to do. The teacher’s responsi- 
bility is to guard against children crossing 
those limits that are necessary to their safety 
and security. Neither the autocratic nor th? 
laissez-faire situation is sufficient for provid- 
ing children with the necessary boundaries 
and the required freedom. In the authoritar- 


[From Max R. Goodson, “Problem-Solving In the Elementary School,” Progressive Educa^ 
tion, 27 (March 1950): 143-147. The passage quoted is found on page 145. Reprinted by 
permission of the authors and Progressive Education,^ 
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ian teacher-class relationship, children do not 
internalize boundaries to become self-secure 
and self-sufficient. Therefore, they remain 
overly dependent upon the teacher. Also, they 
possess no real power cither to reject or to 
accept new’ ideas and actions. In the laissez- 
faire situation, children lack the security of 
boundaries. Also, they lack the effective power 
cither to reject or to accept because ideas and 
actions cannot be clear to them. Confusion 
blocks internalization. For the development 
of problem-solving, a social organization of 
children that incorporates the four conditions, 
herewith discussed, represents a necessary al- 
ternative to teacher or child autocracy and to 
a laissez-faire situation in the classroom. 

Interdependent Roles Assumed by 

Children in Problem-solving 

Effective social organization requires that 
group members assume interdependent roles. 
Some children may take a role of initiating 
ideas or plans more readily than others. Other 
children may be particularly apt in examining 
and testing the adequacy of plans against 
realities in their situation and for reaching 
the goals the group fqrmulates. Still other 
children readily take the lead in acting on 


ideas. For children to solve problems, a team 
relationship among them that embraces the 
necessary competencies for making the 
changes required by problem-solving, needs 
to be developed. Stereotyping a child in a par- 
ticular role should be avoided, however. An 
opportunity for meeting the requirement of 
different competencies assures the develop- 
ment of the various skills and insights of 
problem-solving. 

Communication as a Requirement 

Without communication among children, 
problem-solving would be almost impossible. 
Also, the social organization of children can 
develop only through communication. Words 
frequently present barriers to problem-solv- 
ing, however. Discourse that becomes just a 
chain of words does not solve a problem. 
When used effectively, words are referred 
constantly to ideas (plans of action) and to 
realities. Thus, the word-reference is kept 
clear. The psychological condition of shared 
interests and experience among group mem- 
bers is a necessary factor in communication. 
A/iother factor is the need of effective physical 
conditions of group audience for children to 
listen to one another. 


102 • Developing Habits of Critical Thinking 


What, specifically, are the habits of mind which teachers seek to develop in students as 
they study controversial issues and problems? The principal canons of method are drawn 
from two sources. The first source is “scientific method,” the general ways of collecting 
and dealing with evidence which have been employed so successfully in accumulating 
valid scientific knowledge during the modern period of Western history. The second 
source is “democratic method,” the general way in which people work cooperatively 
toward common solutions to the issues they face. In the following selection, Frances 
Hunter Ferrell presents her version of a fusion of scientific and democratic methods in 
classroom instruction. ‘ 

[Frrm Frances Hunter Ferrell, “They Learn to Think for Themselves,” Progressive Edu- 
cation 26 (Oct. 1948): 12-14. Reprinted by permission of the author and Progressive 

Education.] 
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^^iany arc the teaching positions which are 
lost by the teacher’s presentation or stand 
upon controversial issues. It has been said that 
the teacher must teach the truth, but teach it 
with discretion. This, however, can mean 
many things, such as presenting the truth 
with a Republican slant in a Republican com- 
munity or with a Democratic slant in a com- 
munity of Democrats. You arc all no doubt 
familiar with the story of the man who wrote 
an unbiased account of the American Revo- 
lution from the English point of view. So the 
knowledge that we must teach the truth with 
discretion does not help us much unless we 
give the word discretion a definition. Using 
the dictionary, I sec that discretion means 
prudence, which means wisdom, care, judg- 
ment. So let us teach controversial issues with 
discretion. 

I should like to consider the teacher’s role 
in regard to the presentation of controversial 
issues under four headings: (1) aiding the 
student in approaching the question with an 
open mind, (2) helping the student to secure 
all the infcfrmation which he possibly can, (3) 
guiding him in working out a pattern of 
evaluation of evidence, and (4) directing 
classroom discussion in accord with demo- 
cratic principles. 


WITH AN OPEN MIND 

At the outset of the study , , , both teacher 
and student must decide whether they are go- 
ing to seek the truth or merely hunt for evi- 
dence which will support the position which 
they may already have taken. The ideal of in- 
tellectual integrity must be held in high es- 
teem by all. Now the cultivation of intellec- 
tual integrity is not accomplished in “the 
twinkling of an eye,” but by long and tireless 
effort on the part of the teacher, developing 
by both precept and example, especially the 
latter, this highly important ideal which must 
underlie all intellectual endeavor. 

Having fostered this wholesome attitude, 
the teacher must then aid the students in their 
quest for the truth. Here the students must 


be introduced to or aided in the use of pre- 
viously acquired library techniques. Students, 

I think, get a real thrill when they learn to 
use The Reader s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. Sending away for material also seems to 
strike the students’ fancy. Getting information 
on controversial issues is not difficult for so 
many pressure groups are anxious to pounce 
upon both student and teacher, dishing out 
their propaganda. 

EVALUATING THE EVIDENCE 

Guiding the students in working out a pat- 
tern of evaluation of information is a more 
difficult feat than finding^ the facts. The stu- 
dents must learn to be cautious .... let the 
reader beware. Everett Dean Martin, in his 
book The Behavior of Crowds, gives timely 
warning against “the tyranny of ideas uncrit- 
ically accepted.” And many ideas are un- 
critically accepted due, among other things, 
to the fact that we teach our students too 
much respect for the printed page. Henry 
Johnson says: “The tendency pupils ac- 
customed in school to look upon the printed 
page itself as evidence of the truth of what is 
printed is to continue in after life in subjec- 
tion to the tyranny of the printed page.' 

Now the students in evaluating the infor- 
mation available on any subject must be made 
cognizant of the necessity of testing all evi- 
dence for (1) reliability, (2) relevancy, (3) 
sufficiency, and (4) interpretation. 

Are the Facts Reliable? 

How reliable is the source of information? 
The rather commonplace expression that we 
hear daily, “Consider the source,” is certainly 
not commonplace in its meaning and implica- 
tion, The students must learn to follow 
’;hrough, examining carefully the* source. Let 
them ask themselves these questions: 

1. Are the statements of facts, which arc of- 
fered as evidence, reports {a) of observa- 
tions, {b) oi inferences from what has been 
observed, or (c) “hearsay”? 

^ Henry Johnson, The T cachin'^ of History, 
p. 301. 
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2. Arc the statements of facts reliable? 

a. Who made them? 

b. Is he a competent witness? 

c. What was his purpose in reporting the 
facts ? To make news ? To eulogize ? To 
discredit? To convey accurate informa- 
tion? 

d. Under what conditions were the obser- 
vations made? Casual observations? 
Carefully controlled experiments ? Emo- 
tional stress? 

e. To what extent did the reporter depend 
upon memory ? ^ 

At the outset one runs into difficulty because 
many students do not understand what is 
meant by inference, and it is not easy to get 
this across. Having found a definition and 
example, the students might profitably spend 
several days looking through newspapers and 
magazines for observations and inferences un- 
til they are quite conscious of the distinction 
and alert to detect the difference. 

Are the Facts Relevant? 

Mathematics teaches us to discard all irrele- 
vant data. Many people believe in confining 
this skill to working ‘problems in higher 
mathematics, but the students must learn that 
this skill is equally applicable to all of life's 
problems. Note what a conglomeration and 
mixture of relevant data, irrelevant facts, emo- 
tional outbursts, and what have you arc 
brought forth in a discussion of a controver- 
sial issue in the realm of the social studies. For 
example, the question of aid to Britain is apt 
to get cluttered up with a discussion of the 
personal disposition and characteristics of an 
individual Englishman, English mercantil- 
ism in pre-revolutionary days, the Irish ques- 
tion, and Mahatma Gandhi. On the question 
of the right of labor to strike the students may 
let discussions of labor leaders who are racket- 
eers or individuals who have cheated on “re- 
lief” obscure the main issue. Let the students 
learn to ask themselves these questions. 

1. Are all of the facts presented ^s evidence 

relevant to the question ? 

^ From ar. unpublished manuscript by F. C. 
Hood, University of Illinois. 


2. How might irrelevant facts be used to serve 
a writer’s or speaker’s purpose? To divert 
interest or attention from other facts? To 
stir feeling? To shape attitudes and dispo- 
sitions toward the issue? To change per- 
spectives ? ® 

Are the Facts Sufficient? 

“Do you promise to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth?” the wit- 
ness at court is mumblingly asked. The same 
might be thoughtfully asked of students when 
discussing controversial issues, especially the 
second part which concerns the whole truth. 
It has been said that the artist is known by 
what he omits. Likewise one’s position upon 
a controversial issue is often known by what 
one omits. A good way to get this idea across 
to students in a United States History class is 
to let them read between five and ten accounts 
of the Pinchoi-Ballinger controversy. They 
will soon notice how certain facts are empha- 
sized by some authors and total4y ignored by 
others. It will soon occur to them that the con- 
cealment of certain facts changes the picture. 
So it is wnth all issues, and the students must 
learn to be cautious about forming a judg- 
ment without knowing the whole truth. One 
does well to keep in mind the words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion: “For, having lived long, I have expe- 
rienced many instances of being obliged, by 
better information or fuller consideration, to 
change opinions, even on important subjects, 
which I once thought right, but found to be 
otherwise.” But here both teacher and student 
are confronted with the problem of how to 
learn the whole truth. Flowever, cognizance 
of the fact that new evidence might be 
brought to light which would alter our judg- 
ment will at least help the students to main- 
tain open minds on the question. 

Are the Facts Properly Interpreted? 

Noting interpretation placed upon facts is 
very important. By reading several contempo- 
rary newspapers and magazines students can 
readily see how authors differ in their inter- 
pretation of the facts. This should lead them 
^Ibid. 
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to see the importance of asking themselves 
these questions: Do the facts necessarily mean 
•what the author has interpreted them to 
mean? Can they be given any other interpre- 
tation ? 

DISCUSSING THE ISSUE 

Having read widely and wisely, having 
carefully evaluated their reading, the students 
are now ready to present their iindings to the 
class. Here the teacher has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to imbue the students with the ethics 
cjf democratic discussion, based upon the prin- 
ciple that every one has the right to hear and 
be heard. Alas and alack, this js not taught in 
one lesson. I think there is no lovelier way to 
start this tlian by having the students read 
portions of James Madison’s Journal of the 
Constitutional Convention in which they sec 
for themselves how peo[de of widely different 
points of view thrashed out controversml is- 
sues of their day through the process of demo- 


cratic discussion, thereby building a constitu- 
tion which has stood the test of time. Students 
in class must understand that teacher and stu- 
dents are engaged in the common pursuit of 
truth, not in winning a debate, that through 
the combined efforts of all seasoned judgment 
may be brought to bear upon the problems 
of our day. 

And so we discuss in our class in American 
History at the John Marshall High School of 
Chicago controversial issues of our day. I do 
not promise that such procedure will save 
your job or entirely free your students or their 
parents from prejudice or from looking at 
questions from the emotional rather than the 
intellectual point of view. However, I do feel 
that such j procedure points the way to a better 
approach to controversial issues and, in the 
words of William the Silent, “It is not neces- 
sary to hope in order to undertake, or to suc- 
ceed in order to persevere.” ^ 

Cited by Robert Maynard Hutchins in Edu- 
cation for Frcrdoni, p. 105. 


103 • How to Deal with Controoersy in the Classroom 


Social problems arc always contr versial. What jirinciplcs can teachers use to ensure that 
eoiitrover.sy leads to desirable learning outcomes rather (lian to disruptive conflict in the? 
classroom, th(^ school, and the coininiinity? Fred T. Wilhelms ani.wers tliis qne.stion in 
the form of advice to a teacher. 


Let’s take a good bit for granted. I assume 
that you know that the lively, controversial 
questions of the day are a different kind of 
subject matter and simply cannot be taught 
out of a book or even within the four walls of 
a classroom. You can get plenty of guidance 
on teaching devices that match the subject 
matter— excursions, interviews, the use of 


many kinds of material from many interested 
sources, etc. If you don’t have the energy and 
initiative for that sort of thing — if you choose 
to go on getting all the answers ’out of one 
book, or supplying them yourself — it’s prob- 
ably better to let the whole thing alone than 
to make an academic pretense. 

I assume, tod5 that you are mature enough 


[From Fred T. Wilhelms, “Letter to a Teacher: On Handling Controversial Issues,” Pro- 
gressive Education, 26 (Oct. 1948): 8-12. Reprinted by permission of the author and 

Progressive Education.] 
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to know that a social problem worth taking 
up at all is worth treating soberly. Simply rule 
out sarcasm and every form of pettiness. If 
it’s a serious question for many people, treat it 
that way, and keep the treatment on a high 
plane. If it isn’t, why not just skip it.? 

What I really want to get at are five mental 
habits and procedures I believe you and your 
class have got to master. 

/. Focus on the Problem, Not on 

the Fight 

A controversial question arises because peo- 
ple have a problem on their hands, think they 
see a way out, and seek action. The opposition 
may come from groups who do not sense the 
problem, are not affected by it, or for some 
reason do not want anything done about it; 
or it may come from groups equally eager to 
solve the problem, who are sold on different 
ways of doing it. 

Now when you come to study the resultant 
controversy, you have a choice: You can an- 
alyze the problem and then see what the vari- 
ous parties propose to do about it, evaluating 
each set of proposals in the light of the prob- 
lem to be solved. Or, like irresponsible hood- 
lums cheering on a street fight, you can ana- 
lyze tactics and titillate interest by starting a 
miniature replica of the struggle within your 
classroom, while forgetting the objectives. 

I think you simply haven’t any cornerstone 
under your thinking until you understand 
what the need is, what is wanted, how impor- 
tant it is. Maybe the problem is an old, abid- 
ing plague of the human race, suddenly ac- 
centuated under modern conditions; try to see 
it in its historical perspective. Maybe it is a 
brand new product of our new environment; 
try to see the forces that have shaped it. Noth- 
ing else will help you so much to the objec- 
tivity you need as to keep your eye on the 
fundamental objective. 

2. Hunt for Common Ground 

Rarely arc the parties in a controversy whol- 
ly in disagreement. They may be agreed on 
objectives, disagreed on means; or agreed on 
at least some objectives or some means; they 


may, in fact, be agreed on just about every- 
thing— perhaps without realizing it. For dem- 
ocratic action whatever real common ground 
exists is precious. For it is the starting point 
toward an acceptable solution. Hunting it out 
bears no relation to the weak-kneed practice 
of compromising away essential points of 
either faction in order to achieve a polite har- 
mony. In a hot controversy the school may be 
almost the only place where enough calm pre- 
vails so that the points of agreement can be 
perceived and built upon. A school is acting 
irresponsibly if, like some newspapers, it stirs 
up more conflict than actually exists by se|j- 
salionalizing what does exist. 

One related bit of advice: Don’t be too glib 
in stating other people’s positions for. them. 
You’ve no right either to exaggerate their de- 
mands or to whittle them down to something 
“reasonable.” If labor and management, for 
instance, are involved, let each of them tell 
you — directly or through its publications — 
w'here they stand. Let your students learn to 
use primary sources instead of hearsay. 

Define the Issues 

*^Having identified the common ground, you 
are in position to identify the residual points 
at issue. Strip them down as far as possible 
to the real differences. For instance, there has 
been quite a debate about grade labeling, with 
some pretty strong impugning of motives on 
both sides. Eventually the leaders of the two 
factions discovered that they were wholly 
agreed on the basic purpose of labeling, which 
is to give consumers accurate information to 
choose by. It became clear, furthermore, that 
both were agreed on “descriptive” rather than 
grade labeling for all products except foods — 
and pretty well agreed on the grade labeling 
of certain foods. That restricted the area of de- 
bate almost entirely to processed fruits and 
vegetables; and it narrowed the issue to 
whether a grade label or a descriptive label 
better informs a canned food buyer — a ques- 
tion that can be worked out without much 
rancor. 

However, the purpose of defining the issues 
is not necessarily to moderate the debate. It 
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is to determine exaedy what the specific points 
of disagreement are. Once more, one should 
not be too cavalier in stating those issues for 
all parties. Find out as directly as possible 
from the parties themselves— and don’t be 
taken in by the red herrings they sometimes 
use to keep the public from nosing out the 
real issues. 

At this point, then, you will be able to set 
down what a lawyer would call the *‘stipula- 
tions” (the points which are not in question) 
and the issues (the points that are). Work out 
as precise a wording as you can. Keep it in 
view. Try to make it calm and unemotional. 
Your purpose is not to stir up an excited, glan- 
dular reaction. 

4, Develop Criteria or Standards of 

Reference 

The great basic premises, from which spe- 
cific controversial questions are merely 
offshoots, all too often go unspoken, unques- 
tioned, and unrecognized. No one can argue 
a specific issue soundly unless he knows what 
his reference criteria are. And no youngster 
is likely to* clarify his standards of reference 
except as he is forced to apply them to spe- 
cifics. 

Given any specific issue you need to keep 
probing behind it: “You believe in democ- 
racy, don’t you? What do you think it means 
in this situation? How does this proposal 
square up with your conception of democ- 
racy?” Such probing will enrich and realize 
the concept of democracy at the same time 
that it enlightens the issue. Religion is another 
good source of value standards: “How do the 
teachings of your religion apply ? Are you go- 
ing to back a proposal contrary to them?” 
The American codes of sportsmanship and 
fair play arc another source: “If it’s important 
to help an opponent up when he has been 
knocked down, what should you do about this 
social question?” 

Get the reference criteria stated clearly and 
simply. Keep referring to them. Don’t forget, 
cither, that the differences which show up on 
a specific question may stem back to legiti- 
mate differences in basic premises. So don’t 


demand unanimity on standards of reference. 
Work for as much agreement in standards as 
you can genuinely get; respect the residual 
differences. For instance, on some question of 
economic regulation, a whole class will agree 
on democracy as a frame of reference. But one 
youngster’s concept of democracy may stress 
freedom of the strong to rise, while another 
is more interested in protection for all the 
people, even the less able. After all, one of the 
blessings in a democracy is the right to help 
define it. Help each to see just what his prem- 
ises are and how they affect his conclusions. 

5. Be Realistic About the Proposed 

Alternatives 

Nothing so dismays me. as to see one of the 
great persisting problems of mankind casually 
“solved” in about three days by a roomful of 
students. Who do they think they arc, to be 
so much wiser than their elders— Little Or- 
phan Annie? 

There is precisely one difference between 
them and their ciders: The grownups have 
to face the realities — lack of money, public 
apathy, politics, etc. And until school children 
also have to look those realities in the eye, the 
whole school treatment of social “problems” is 
a travesty. 

A large number of the divisive social ques- 
tions ol our day hinge on the expenditure of 
public tax funds. “Where’s the money coming 
from? ’ is a real and pressing question to re- 
sponsible adults (even if often used specious- 
ly by obstructionists) . It is seldom given very 
realistic attention in the classroom; there the 
unspoken assumption seems to be that if a 
public proposal is “good,” it ought to be sup- 
ported without further question. Well, a lot 
of things would be “good” for my family, too, 
but we still have to make a budget, and it 
never covers all of them. I do noj: mean that 
we should teach defeatism or timidity; but 
can’t we establish the constructive attitude of 
a responsible person? 

Another large share of public issues hinges 
around the imposition of social controls and 
regulation. Am I right in feeling that in the 
classroom situation the dice arc commonly 
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loaded a wee bit in favor of governmental 
action? Not because teachers are socialist or 
collectivist, but — I think— because the neat, 
orderly, blueprinted way is easier to describe 
and defend, to some extent compelling upon 
the mind. What we call loosely the “free en- 
terprise” way (referring here not merely to 
business affairs) is less susceptible of charting 
and orderly classroom presentation. 

Again, I am not arguing for a “conserva- 
tive” line or saying that we should not present 
forcefully the potentials of wise group action. 
But when we are presumably considering al- 
ternatives, let’s really scrutinize them — on out 
to the ultimate commitment. 


Obviously such treatment is likely to take 
more time than is generally given to a bit of 
subject matter. Well, we don’t assign a geom- 
etry problem and then stop halfway through 
it because it takes loo long. And the analogy 
is uncomfortably exact. 

6. And, of Course, Keep Your 
Weight off the Decision 

The teacher and the school are not arbiters 
of social questions. The basic assumption un- 
derlying the school’s presenting controversial 
questions at all is that it will throw no official 
weight into influencing the student one way 
or another. 


104 • Classroom Methods in Problem-solumg: 
Three IllustraUoe Cases 


Thus far we have been dealing with teaching method at the level of principle and 
analysis. More concretely, what is instruction like when the inc'thod of problem-solving 
is focused upon a specific problem? The following three cases are presented to suggest 
an answer to this question. They are, of course, not definitivt' juodels but rather examples 
of attempts to focus instruction on problems. The method of teaching developed in this 
chapter docs not admit of fixed and final models applicable to any and all teaching 
situations. Each teacher and group of students must build a pattern of instruction appro- 
priate to their own situation, their level of development, and their developing sense of 
what problems it is possible and important to study. The method stresses inventiveness 
in each classroom situation rather than standardization. 

The three case studies consist of stenographic reports or recordings of actual 
classroom procedures in the study of problems, llie first, taken from the yearbook of the 
Francis W. Parker School in Chicago— a noted pioneer school in the development of 
modern education— illustrates procedures that might be used in dealing with a means 
problem in the elementary school. The second case depicts the methods used by Max R. 
Goodson, an experienced teacher and college administrator, in exploring a purely factual 
problem with his secondarjt-school class in general science. The final excerpt, edited by 
B. Othanel Smith, presents the procedures that might be used at the secondary level in 
the study of a value problem. 
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A Means Problem in the Elementary School 


textbook is used in the geography work 
of this grade. All information necessary is 
gained from reference books. . . . Imaginary 
journeys in search of food furnish the motive 
for study. Cacao and meat are the two types 
selected, — they are taken because of their di- 
rect appeal and their wide application. 
Through cacao the tropical regions are cov- 
ered, and through meat the temperate and 
arctic. Physical, locational, matlicmatical and 
anthropo-geographic points may well be de- 
veloped from these two seemingly inadequate 
types. A large, loose-leafed notebook, of rough 
gray paper, is made by each child. This is the 
Travel Bool{, and in it are kept records of the 
trips, such as maps, time-tables, pictures of 
railroads, ships, peoples, homes, products, etc. 

The first journey starts with the search for 
cacao. Preparations are made for the trip from 
Chicago to New York. The Great White 
Fleet steamer is used from New York to Ja- 
maica. Observations are noted along the route 
and after arrival. A day’s visit to a cacao plan- 
tation in Jamaica is made. Full observations 
of the planting, growth, gathering, and pre- 
paring for shipment of the cacao beans are 
noted. At this point a real trip is taken to the 
Garfield Park Conservatory, to see a ical 
cacao tree. A second real trip is then taken to 
the Bunte candy factory, where are seen the 
full processes of making cocoa and chocolate. 
The amount of cacao beans used by this fac- 
tory raises the question, “Does Jamaica sup- 
ply the world with cacao Othtr regions 
similar to Jamaica in climate are searched 
for. The journey lengthens out through the 
Panama Canal, to Ecuador, across the Andes, 
down the Amazon, across the Atlantic, 
through central Africa, across the Indian 
Ocean to southeastern Asia and the East In- 
dies. Position, climate, surface, differing prod- 
ucts, people, and routes of travel, are all 


developed through this study. Several. actual 
trips are taken to the Lincoln Park Zoo to sec 
the animals that are met with on the journeys. 

Several big questions arise in this work that 
only the laboratory can answer adequately. 
The following pages give the questions and 
the laboratory work involved: 

In the journey from New York to Jamaica, 
a child asked, “If we arc out of sight of land, 
how does the captain knov/ the directions.?*’ 
A second pupil answered, “The compass tells 
him.” The first child replied, “But what is 
the compass, really,?” 

Experiments, The Compass. Magnet- 
izing a needle and floating it on water. Ob- 
serving the direction w^hich a suspended 
magnetized bar takes. Making a simple 
electro-magnet. Noting effect of electric cur- 
rent on the compass. Using the compass to 
find directions in the room. Noting effect 
of iron in the room on the compass. Locat- 
ing magnetic poles on world-map. 

Having arrived at Jamaica, a pupil asked, 
“Why is it warmci here than in Chicago.?” 
A second child answered, “Jamaica is nearer 
the equator.” But the first child retorted, “I 
don’t see what that has to do with it, besides, 
1 don’t see why there are summer and winter 
anyway — the sun is shining just the same.” 

The work done to answer this question is 
given here in rather full detail, since its solv- 
ing took many weeks and proved to have 
some rather wide correlations. 

Experiment,. Changing Seasons and 
Light Distribution. The school room was 
darkened, and with a globe, a stereopficon 
spotlight, a twilight circle, and a yardstick, 
the differing positions of the earth, w'ith re- 
lation to the vertical rays of the sun, were 
worked out.^The distribution of light, with 


[From the Francis W, Parser School Year Boo\, Chicago, Vol. V (July 1918), pp. 60-62. 
Courtesy of the Francis W. Parker School of Chicago.] 
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the varying length of day and night, was 
observed. 

Several lessons were devoted to the sum- 
ming up of the results of this experiment. 


Drawings were made of the earth in its dif- 
ferent positions. Names were given to the 
four important positions: spring, summer, 
autumn, winter. The words solstice and equi- 
nox were introduced. 


A Means Problem in the Secondary School 


primary purpose of this unit is to afford 
the pupil an opportunity to think operation- 
ally. Such thinking involves defining a prob- 
lem in terms of specific questions to be an- 
swered, suggesting hypotheses which tenta- 
tively answer selected questions, testing the 
hypotheses by operations, rejecting those hy- 
potheses not supported by facts, and elaborat- 
ing the hypothesis which is so supported until 
all questions arc answered satisfactorily. 

To use the tested answer to a question in 
arriving at an answer to a different but re- 
lated question depends upon drawing logical 
inferences, upon reasoning. The device of 
logical correspondence, referred to in some 
learning activities, is a device for logically or- 
ganizing subject matter to give it a more com- 
plete meaning. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
WHICH RELATE TO THE 
COMPLETE ACT OF THOUGHT 

A, Observe the operation of a steam engine, 
an example of a prime mover. The group 
will discuss the spontaneous questions asked 
by pupils and study figure 348, page 495, in 
Science for Today ^ in order to learn the 
terminology of the various parts of a steam 
engine. 

x\ steam engine of about one tenth horse- 
^ O. W. Caldwell and F. Curtis, Science 
for Today, Boston: Ginn and Co., 1936. 


power under twenty pounds* pressure, includ 
ing a boiler of about two-gallon capacity, was 
displayed and operated as illustrative of a 
power unit which transforms heat energy 
into energy of motion. 

B. Write a list of questions about the steam 
engine and its operations. The questions of 
all pupils were mimeographed so that the 
questions of every pupil wer^ available to 
each pupil irrespective of duplication. Under 
actual teaching conditions, thirty pupils made 
a ipomposite list of one hundred ind twenty- 
one questions. 

C. Evaluate each of the questions according 
to the following criteria: 

1. Can it be answered in terms of opera- 
tions } 

2. How comprehensive is it in scope? Docs 
the answer to it answer other questions 
by implication? 

3. Is the answer obvious? Can it be an- 
swered by one’s looking at a diagram or 
at the engine? 

These criteria were not dogmatically as- 
signed, but were developed in class after the 
pupils had some experience in attempting to 
select the best questions. The questions were 
criticized and elaborated by the pupils in class 
discussion. 

The individual submitting a question was 



[From Max R. Goodson, ‘‘Learning to Think About Power (Grade IX),” in Charles W. 
Sanford et dl.. Student Teaching, Champaign: Stipes Publishing Co., 1940, pp. 73, 78-83. 

Used by permission.] 
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given an opportunity either to defend it or to 
retract it. From the entire group of questions, 
questions were selected which met the criteria 
set forth. 

When this unit was taught, the pupils 
agreed that four questions of the one hundred 
and twenty-one questions fully satisfied the 
criteria. The four questions were used to 
guide experimentation upon the steam en- 
gine. One of the questions which promoted 
much discussion in class was: What is the 
source of the power of the engine? To illus- 
trate the pattern of inquiry in which the pu- 
pils engaged to answer the four questions, 
each phase of the complete act of thought, as 
it bears upon this one question, will be elabo- 
rated under the appropriate learning activity. 

D. Elaborate hypotheses as possible answers 
to the questions selected by the pupils. 

This was done in class discussion so that 
each pupil would have hypotheses even 
though they might be the result of what was 
said in the discussion. As a written exercise, 
each pupil took one of the four questions and 
elaborated in detail various hypotheses as pos- 
sible answers to it. 

Three hypotheses were elaborated as pos- 
sible answers to the question: What is the 
source of power of the engine? Hypothesis 
A: the heat of the steam; hypothesis B: the 
pressure of the steam; hypothesis C: a combi- 
nation of heat and pressure. The three hy- 
potheses were supported by three factions 
within the class. However, the support given 
a hypothesis was tentative in that all the pu- 
pils were anxious to test the hypotheses opera- 
tionally. 

E. Devise operations to test the hypotheses. 

Each pupil was given an opportunity to de- 
vise operations to test hypotheses suggested 
for any given question. 

To test hypothesis A, the operation of the 
engine on cold and compressed air was sug- 
gested and agreed to by all the* pupils. To 
test hypothesis B, it was suggested that the 
cylinder of the engine be heated by means of 
a Bunsen burner. Hypothesis C was tested by 
comparing the power of the engine when op- 


erated on steam pressure with its power when 
operated on air pressure, the factor of pres- 
sure being held constant. This suggestion in- 
volved a method of measuring the power of 
an engine and was related to one of the other 
three questions: What is the power of the 
engine? The final decision in regard to the 
validity of the hypothesis C had to await 
the development of a method of measuring 
power. The respective validity of each of the 
other two hypotheses was immediately avail- 
able after the appropriate operations were per- 
formed on the engine. 

F. The teacher, with the help of some pupils, 
performs the operations on the engine before 
the class. 

G. Pupils record in notebooks the facts ob- 
served which result from performing the op- 
erations. 

The pupils observed that the engine ran on 
compressed air but did not run when heat 
was applied to the cylinder. 

H, Determine the validity of the hypotheses 
by interpreting the facts in the light of the 
question for which che hypothesis is a tenta- 
tive answer. Fuithcr interpret the facts as to 
the propositions they will support. In in- 
stances where the facts are not adequate to 
support a proposition, re-checking should be 
done to obtain more facts. 

The pupils rejected hypothesis A because it 
was not supported by facts. At the same time 
they accepted hypothesis B, but some pupils 
still thought that the factor of heat had some- 
thing to do with the power of the engine. 
This was later confirmed when hypothesis C 
was tested operationally. 

I, Elaborate answers to selected questions un- 
til all questions are answered. Elaborate by 
establishing logical correspondence between 
ideas according to the “If . . . then . . .” 
formula. 

Operations performed on the engine dem- 
onstrated the validity of hypothesis B, that 
the pressure was the source of power. The 
elaboration of this hypothesis, when associ- 
ated with the fact that the valve-actbn re- 
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verses the flow of steam or air going into the 
cylinder, will answer the question: Steam 
pushed the piston out, but what pulls the 
piston back in? The pressure of the steam or 
air pushes the piston out and also pushes it 
back into the cylinder. 

l*he tested hypotheses, along with their 
elaborations which when associated with 
other data answered all the questions, consti- 
tuted in the main the subject matter of the 
part of the unit which dealt with the complete 
act of thought. 

/. Prepare graphs to show the relationship of 
pressure to the revolutions per minute of the 
engine; relationship of steam pressure to the 
horse power of the engine; relationship of air 
pressure to the horse power of the engine; 
and the relationship of the revolutions per 
minute of the engine to its horse power. The 
data are collected from several runs of the en- 
gine with the pressure varying. 

K, Collect data needed in calculating the 
horse power of the engine. Calculate the horse 
power according to a formula. 

• 

L. In order to get a comprehensive view of 
what we have done thus far in the unit, set 


up in block form what we have done each 
day in terms of the experiences you have had. 
Establish connecting links which relate each 
block of experience with every other block. 

This activity developed for each pupil an 
understanding of the parts as they related to 
the whole unit. This activity was done once 
when it was evident that several pupils in the 
class were having difliculty in seeing how the 
day-by-day activities were all related. 

EVALUATION 

Since the pupils have participated in devel- 
oping the form of the unit, they should carry 
the responsibility of passing judgment on 
what they have done. Pupils will discuss the 
unit as they look back over it according to 
four points: 

A. State reactions to the procedure. Do you 
like it or do you not like it? Give reasons for 
your reactions. 

B. Write a brief resume of what you have 
learned about power. 

C. Make a list of five questions^upon which 
you feel any member of the class should be 
able to write intelligently. 

D. Make a list of specific suggestions as to 
how the procedure might be improved. 


Dealing with a Value Problem 


The normative unit is a means of studying 
those unsettled situations in which people are 
divided over loyalties and social goals. It 
deals with situations in which the ends are 
uncertain, confused, or in conflict; situations 
in which little consideration can be given to 
the problem of means without giving pri- 
mary attention to the clarification of the goals 
to be attained. The personal character of the 
individual, as we have poinfed out, is a cen- 
tral factor— one of the problematic elements 


of the situation. In other words, the issues 
studied in a normative unit involve relations 
among persons — among their interests, atti- 
tudes, conceptions, and modes of thought. In 
the case now to be described, this and some 
related approaches to a discipline of practical 
intelligence are seen in operation. 

In a social problems course ^ in which the 

^ The writer is indebted to Mr. S. H. Engle, 
University High School, University of Illinois, 
for this illustrative material. . . . 


li rom B. OthancI Smith et aL, “The Normative Unit of Instruction,” Teachers College 
Record, 46 (Jan. 1945): 219-228. Used by permission.] 
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teacher developed a normative unit on the 
status of the Negro in American society, the 
unit began with an effort to locate the points 
of difficulty within the student group. The 
points were revealed in various ways — by as- 
sertions of assumed facts, statements of pol- 
icy, and affirmations of normative principles 
— in the informal exploratory discussion 
which follows. 

Elizabeth ; Negroes are not as intelligent 
as white people and they are always getting 
into trouble. I believe that Negroes were 
, happier when they were slaves and were 
well taken care of by their white masters. 
There were no race riots then. 

Pat: I don’t think Negroes can be 
trusted. We had a Negro maid once and 
she would steal anything she could get her 
hands on. We finally had to let her go. 

Martha: I don’t think you should judge 
all Negroes by just one case. We had a 
white maid once and she would steal, too. 

Mary: Negroes are all right if they keep 
their place. It is these northern Negroes 
that ar<? spoiled by the white men that are 
a problem. They try to crowd you off the 
sidewalk. 

Bill: I don’t see what you mean by keep- 
ing their place. They are Americans, aren’t 
they, just like the rest of us.? Why don’t 
they have a right to walk on the sidewalk 
like anyone else? Besides, some Negroes do 
pretty well. 1 play in a dance orchestra and 
it seems to me that Cab Calloway arid 
Duke Ellington do pretty w'cll. They aren’t 
anybody’s fools. 

Elizabeth: Well, Negroes may be all 
right in their place but I just can’t stand to 
have them acting like white people. 

Kathryn: I lived in Gcoigia for three 
years and Negroes and whites there arc not 
allowed to go to the same school or sit to- 
gether in a railroad car or in the theater or 
to go to the same restaurants or hotels. 
They just don’t mix in Georgia. They don’t 
seem to have any trouble there either, as 
they do in Detroit. 

John : I think you are all being very un- 
fair to the Negroes. In the first place, you 


talk as if they were all the same. Of course 
some Negroes are ignorant and some are 
dishonest but that doesn’t mean that they 
all are. So are some white people ignorant 
and dishonest. And besides, Negroes, if 
they are given a chance, can be just as good 
and useful citizens as any other people. 
Look at George Washington Carver. He 
was certainly a useful citizen to have 
around. Not many of you seem to object to 
seeing Negro athletes perform or listening 
to Negro musicians. 1 read an article the 
other day written by some officer in the 
Army that said Negroes arc making excel- 
lent soldiers. The trouble is that we don’t 
give the Negroes a chance. l*he breaks are 
all against them. It doesn’t seem fair to me. 

Pat: I have a sister in Chicago who lives 
just a few blocks away from the Negro dis- 
trict. I surely wouldn’t want to live there. 

Bill: I think that some of you are just 
prejudiced against the Negroes. You don’t 
really know why you don’t like them but 
you are ready to condemn all Negroes just 
the same. Why don’t you judge white peo- 
ple the same way you do Negroes? I think 
the whiles are more to blame than the Ne- 
groes for a riot like the one in Detroit. 
Some whites just want to lord it over some- 
one and the Negroes arc handy, so they 
get the works. I tiiiiik it’s about time we 
start giving the Negroes a break, 

Kathryn: Would you like to have a 
Negro family move into the house next 
door to you? 

Bill: Well, 1 suppose I wouldn’t like it 
too well but then 1 guess that is mostly be- 
cause it isn’t being done every day. I played 
on the same basketball team with a Negro 
and everybody treated him just like one of 
the fellows. What was wrong with that? 

Elizabeth : But you don’t suppose that a 
Negro could ever become president of the 
United States? 

Bill: Nof I don’t, because even if a Negro 
was best qualified for the job too many peo- 
ple would vote against him just because he 
was black. 
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Elizabeth ; And because in the first place 
Negroes arc definitely inferior to whites in 
ability and intelligence and therefore no 
Negro would be qualified for the job. 

John: I think Bill is right about this. 
We certainly can’t expect Negroes to pro- 
gress if we don’t give them a chance. 

Inez: I was raised by a Negro mammy. 
We go to see her every time we go back 
home. She was awfully good to me. But 
she can't even read or write. . . . She is 
awfully good-hearted, but she sure is super- 
stitious. 

Teacher: Several of you seem to be quite 
unfriendly to the Negroes and quite un- 
willing to believe that the Negro is in any 
way equal to the white person. This ques- 
tion is plainly controversial as far as this 
class goes, and I don’t see how we can set- 
tle it with any certainty without getting 
some more facts that bear upon it. For ex- 
ample, here is a study of the relative intel- 
ligence of 500 Negro elementary-school 
children in five schools in Los Angeles, 
who scored slightly higher on the National 
Intelligence Test than 500 white children in 
the same schools, and here is another study 
which arrived at similar results in com- 
paring the intelligence of Negro and white 
children in New York. Possibly we can find 
other facts bearing on this question. 

Then there is the question of whether 
the Negro is now being treated fairly, or to 
put it another way, is there really equality 
of opportunity as between Negroes and 
white people. Some of you seem to think 
that the Negro is getting as much consider- 
ation as he is entitled to. Others seem to 
think that the Negro is being treated un- 
fairly and not being given a chance. . . . 
I am more concerned about this basic issue, 
which it seems to me has been present 
throughout this discussion. I am wondering 
if you arc all in agreement as to just what 
equality of opportunity is or as to whether 
equality is a desirable thing. 

John: I think the real difference between 
us is in what we really consider equal treat- 
ment pf people. Elizabeth starts out by say- 
ing due all Negroes arc inferior people. As 


we have just seen, we don’t know for sure 
whether that is true or not. Anyway, she 
ends up by concluding that since all Ne- 
groes arc inferior they have all been treated 
fairly. 

Teacher: Arc you using the word 
“fairly” here to mean the same as “equally” 
which you used before.? 

John: Yes, I mean the same — ^that they 
have been treated equally as soon as they 
have all been given an inferior education 
and forced into inferior jobs that no one 
else wants, at inferior pay. Of course, 
Negroes will always be inferior at that 
rate. 

Elizabeth: Well, I think they will but if 
they arc able to progress it will have to be 
by their own effort. They must earn what 
they get. You can’t just hand it to them on 
a platter. 

John : That is just what I mean, I believe, 
and I think Bill and possibly Martha and 
Inez agree with me, that we have not really 
been fair to the Negro when we lump them 
all together and treat them all as inferior 
people. We have not treated them equally 
until we give each individual Negro as 
good an education as we would give a 
white of equal ability, and until we slop 
discriminating against him in jobs and the 
like just because he is a Negro. I know I 
am not saying it well — Bill, do you under- 
stand what 1 mean ? 

Bill: You mean that Elizabeth favors 
putting the Negroes off in a separate class 
by themselves and treating them differently 
just because they arc Negroes, and we favor 
treating all Negroes and whites alike — is 
that it? 

John: Yes, that’s it. 

Elizabeth: That’s putting it a little 
strong. I don’t sec how you can help the 
Negroes unless they arc more willing and 
able to help themselves. Until that time 
comes, they will simply have to take a back 
scat, and we can’t just kid ourselves into 
thinking they are all drivers. 

John: That’s just it. I believe it is our re- 
sponsibility to assist them in learning to 
drive. 
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Teacher: That, it seems, is the basic issue 
which has run throughout this discussion. 
It is a diflFerence as to what you consider to 
be equality of opportunity and possibly a 
further difference as to whether equality is 
really a good thing. 

Locating the Types of 
Practical Judgment 

This case clearly focuses in conflicts over 
points of policy. As the teacher finally noted, 
the major points of conflict in the group took 
forms which could be stated as follows: 

• “Negroes are all right if they keep their 
place** versus “Negroes are Americans like 
the rest of us and should have equal political, 
economic, and social rights.” 

“If Negroes want a better status, let them 
attain it for themselves” versus “It should be 
the responsibility of white people to help the 
Negroes in their struggle for freedom and 
equality.*’ 

These points of general policy, however, 
arc built up in a context of other general 
ideas, many of them also practical in nature. 
A good instructional procedure will open up 
this context. This is a sure route into the char- 
acters of the persons involved. The teacher 
sensed this. He directed the students in the 
search for generalizations which were related 
in one way or another to the issue and were 
not at first recognized as part of the signifi- 
cant thinking of the group. 

Some of these general ideas were suggested 
in the exploratory discussion, others in later 
discussion. Before the different types among 
them arc located, a general list should be 
noted : 

1. Negroes should not hold public office. 

2. Whites and Negroes should be separated 
in street cars and trains. 

3. Negroes and whites should be permitted 
to attend the same schools. 

4. The current fair employment regulation 
should be continued in peacetime. 

5. All men should be treated as equals re- 
gardless of race, religion, or social position. 

6. Each individual should be accepted as a 
person and given an equal opportunity to de- 
velop to his fullest capacity. 


7. Negroes and whites should be separated 
in the community. 

8. White people should be the judges of 
whether Negroes are behaving properly. 

9. Labor unions should admit Negroes on 
the same basis as they admit whites. 

These practical ideas may be divided into 
two interrelated types: those applicable to all 
men, and those applicable only to Negroes or 
to particular circumstances. The first is illus- 
trated in the principle that “Each individual 
should be accepted as a person and given an 
equal opportunity to develop to his fullest 
capacity.** This applies to all persons. The 
statement that “Negroes should not hold pub- 
lic office** illustrates the second type. It is of 
limited and specific application. These two 
types may be recognized as . . . (1) broad 
practical generalizations (also called general 
normatives) and (2) policies. 

Checking Policies Against 

Broad Generalizations 

While this case involved differing policies, 
it was at the same time wrestling with broad 
general normatives. The one stated is seen to 
be a basic democratic credo. The democratic 
creed in America comprises just such princi- 
ples of general application. Practically every- 
body in America accepts these general prin- 
ciples verbally at least; few escape their mold- 
ing influence. Nevertheless, in formulating 
and choosing public policies and measures, 
persons lacking ability to see and deal with 
the relations between these and the broad 
generalizations are more strongly motivated 
by special interests and prejudices than by the 
broader generalizations. The ability to deal 
with the relations between policies and gen- 
eralizations can be developed by giving direct 
attention to them. One may, for instance, 
learn the fallacy of affirming loyalty to the 
idea that men should be free while yet hold- 
ing that Negroes should not be admitted 
freely to theaters. When a person subscribes 
to freedom for^all men and then sees this com- 
mitment come into conflict with special poli- 
cies, as it will in decision making, he can at 
least learn to control the impulse to act only 
in accordance with the latter. 
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The students in this ease were confronted 
with these interrelations of general norma- 
tives and proposed policies. They found that 
if unreasonable loyalties are to be rooted out, 
these must be brought under the influence of 
the normative generalizations which form the 
heart of the democratic creed. One of the 
prime conditions for examining prejudices 
from this standpoint is a clear comprehension 
of the broader ideals. The verbal symbols of 
equality, freedom, equal opportunity, and the 
like often become loaded with meanings im- 
ported from specialized perspectives and in- 
terests, and hence, while they are symbols of 
the common good, actually operate to the ex- 
clusive advantage of special groups and 
classes. In the normative unit, therefore, clari- 
fication of these value terms is one of the ob- 
jects of study. I'his clarification must be 
sought partly in the literature of the demo- 
cratic tradition, in the writings and public 
utterances of the great spokesmen of democ- 
racy, and not in the narrow experiences of 
the class group or in the rationalizations of 
the defenders of partisan views and special 
privilege. It must be sought also through the 
study of the value content of democracy again 
and again, in conflict after conflict, in unit 
after unit; for the meaning of these impor- 
tant social-moral norms cannot be gained in 
isolation from concrete issues where varied 
interpretations of the norms come to the sur- 
face and require attention. 

The class group had already studied the 
democratic principles in previous units, but 
the students were again encouraged to search 
for the proper meanings in this new context 
of racial prejudices and tensions. They read 
and studied valuative stories and political 
literature bearing upon the ideals of freedom 
and equality applied to minority races as well 
as to people in general. This study, together 
with class discussions, served to clarify still 
further the general normative principles 
which effective, practical intelligence requires 
as a part of every democratic character. In ac- 
cordance with the criterion of ^luntary (iin- 
cocrccd) common acceptance, one of the tests 
of policies is tl^ir consistency with these 
democratic principles, for they are the expres- 


sion of a sort of standing consensus. They are 
the community in its ideological form. This 
test is often confusing because advocates of 
both good and bad policies often seek to jus- 
tify them as deductions from democratic 
ideals. Everyone wishes the great symbols of 
the people to be on his side. But this is even 
further reason why attention must be directed 
to the clarification of basic, practical general- 
izations and to establishing consistency be- 
tween these and politics. 

Putting Policies to the 

Test of Facts 

The preceding article pointed out the value 
of recognizing the three phases of a complete 
practical judgment and checking on their in- 
terrelations. The present case gives a good 
oppoitunity for doing and observing this. The 
students were aware of conflict and confusion 
in their group regarding what a more desir- 
able state of affairs in race relations would be. 
They were trying to find a conception which 
they could hold in common. This is the first 
phase of a complete judgment and was the 
subject M the pages just preceding*; Then, as 
we have seen, they repeatedly stated the facts 
in the case. This is the second phase, to which 
we turn presently. Throughout the discussion 
they were searching for a plan or plans of ac- 
tion. The policies they were after were these 
plans of action, the plans which would move 
race relations toward the better state of affairs. 
This is the third phase, and will be treated in 
the next section. 

The first part of the students’ discussion 
turned around questions of fact. In support of 
discriminatory policies, assertions of fact were 
made which as such were seriously open to 
question : “Negro people are not as intelligent 
as white people,” “They were happier when 
they were slaves,” “Negroes cannot be 
trusted” . . . These assertions of fact, al- 
though usually not facts at all, serve to create 
the illusion of sound reason and reliable au- 
thority. One who entertains such “facts” very 
easily defends the policy that Negroes be not 
admitted to theaters, restaurants, and hotels 
on equal terms w^ith whites. Indeed, persons 
often hold these false “facts” as a result of 
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emotional coinmitmcnt to the discriminatory 
policies. 

Rigorous discipline in searching for the re- 
lation of our policies to their supporting facts 
is one of the surest routes we have to the mak- 
ing of better practical judgments. Schooling 
for such discipline is not only desirable; it is 
possible. 

What is thus true of the relation of policy 
to facts is often equally true of the relation 
between broad general principles and facts. 
Sometimes there is no factual support for 
these broad ideas, as in the case of the Ger- 
•man visions based upon the belief in the 
Hcrrcntfol^. At other times the factual sup- 
port is there but not seen, and the broad nor- 
matives are called visionary. 

The students gave much attention to the 
claims of factual support of the differing ideas 
of good policy. They were invited to supply 
the source of factual statements ofiered as evi- 
dence of the rightness of their biases. This led 
the group into the literature bearing upon the 
comparative intelligence of the races, the 
criminal tendencies and public behavior of 
Negroes afid whites, and other assumed facts 
about races and their relations. In this activity 
they were learning not only how to locate 
facts, but also how to c\ .mine facts for their 
accuracy and sufficiency as evidence in sup- 
port of beliefs about social realities as well as 
about loyalties and policies. 

It is, of course, patent that indefensible 
ideas of policy will not necessarily melt away 
under the heat of facts. Such popular beliefs 
are reinforced by institutional arrangements, 
customs, personalities, and a thousand hidden 
irrationalisms. But by subjecting th<.m to the 
test of facts, their “good” explanations — ra- 
tionalizations — arc unmasked and the relent- 
less processes of erosion begin to operate. 

The individual will not again be able to 
give “good” reasons for these prejudices and 
judgments. He may continue to hold them, 
but he knows they are factually indefensible, 
and that is an exceedingly uncomfortable 
state of mind, even for the untutored. Those 
ideas which do have an adequate factual 
foundation, however, will be strengthened 
by it. 


Bringing Purpose and Policy 

to the Test of Action ^ 

The movement of thought toward a de- 
cisive conclusion and program of action is the 
lash which makes judgments responsible and 
rigorous. As a result of their study of the facts 
and normative ideas in this case, the students 
could turn with new equipment to the shap- 
ing of rules and policies in race relations. 
They worked out a new “bill of rights” for 
Negroes, extending to them most, if not all, 
of those rights which they themselves en- 
joyed. They were able to choose more intelli- 
gently among the positions on the treatment 
of Negroes expressed at the outset of the unit 
and to come to a majority consensus about 
them. The right of the minority to formulate 
and to express its judgment was respected. 
But it vvas made clear wherein the majority 
considered the dissenting judgment factually 
in error and morally inadequate. The belief 
— so often expressed at the end of undisci- 
plined discussion — that, after all, one opinion 
is as good as another was thus not left unchal- 
lenged. 

In recent years te.'^chers have been dogged 
by inhibitions preventing deliberate efforts to 
arrive at practical conclusions about questions 
of great social import. This has been due 
partly to the belief that not enough is known 
to warrant sound conclusions, partly to the 
fear ot imposition, partly to the conviction 
that the obiectivily of science requires impar- 
tiality at the point of programming and plan- 
ning, and partly to the fear of special interest 
groups of one sort or another. The normative 
view does not admit these as legitimate rea- 
sons for the practice of stopping thought 
short of practical conclusions. It does not con- 
done the practice of drawing conclusions 
from unexamined personal experiences and 
prejudices of either teacher or students, as is 
the case when thought is not pushed to a 
practical public conclusion and everyone is 
left to fall back upon his own unexamined 
convictions. # 

^ This unit is weak here. For a normative unit 
stronger at this point, see George Galloway et al.. 
Planning for America, pp. 417-420. 
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All that we have considered heretofore as 
belonging within the discipline of practical 
intelligence is indeed necessary, but unless 
conditioned to action it is of little worth. 
Ideals taught without regard to the condi- 
tions of their attainment may be little more 
than irresponsible moralizing. The study of 
facts divorced from personal and social values 
becomes meaningless and memoriter. The 
study and teaching of facts and ideals would 
become more responsible if commitment to a 
course of action were the final conclusion of 
the unit of instruction. 

Content and Method in 

the Normative Unit 

The students in this case have become con- 
scious of the social-moral principles operating 
in themselves and in their community-prin- 
ciples of social equality, of economic oppor- 
tunity, of political liberty, and the like. They 
have sought to clarify the meaning of these 
principles as these have bearing in race rela- 
tions, and have learned to use them in for- 
mulating and judging racial policies and pro- 
grams. These principles have taken on life 
and substance and are that much less shibbo- 
leths into which can be poured any sort of 
content to rationalize short-sighted and un- 
democratic policies and actions about race 
relations. In short, in this unit the students 
have been building into their personal char- 
acters the moral content of democratic cul- 
ture. Their mastery of these great standards 
of judgment constitutes the heart of their dis- 
cipline as democratic people. 

The chief content of the normative unit is 
thus social-moral. It is the forms of knowl- 
edge and understanding which comprise the 
common sense of the people and arise out of 
the less specialized activities and experiences 
—religion, economics, government, etc. It 
consists of standards of conduct and beliefs 
created by generations of seers, sages, and 
common folk; norms and beliefs upon which 
the policies and choices of the people ulti- 
mately rest and by which they'order their in- 
stitutions and carry on their collective life. It 
is heavily weighted with judgments of value, 
with desaiptive and explanatory judgments 


playing an auxiliary role. This social-moral 
knowledge is the prime content of the norma- 
tive unit. It is subject matter not solely to be 
learned; it is to be critically examined and 
often shaped into better forms. But it is the 
central object of attention. All else is con- 
tributory. 

Normative subject matter is in the student 
as well as in the culture, having been induced 
into his personal structure from the culture, 
and he can no moie be indifferent toward 
social norms and beliefs than toward his own 
existence. Hence, any consensus with respect 
to the issues of the unit will inescapably bear 
upon things to which the individual is com- 
mitted. The completion of the unit will, 
therefore, require some commitment of each 
student. Neutrality and apathy are signs that 
the student’s normative ideas have not been 
touched by the unit. 

During the last twenty-five years, most de- 
partures in educational method h^ve been 
better ways of inculcating descriptive princi- 
ples, such as the laws of science, facts, such 
as place locations in geography, and skills, 
such aii reading and arithmetical processes. 
This is to the good, and its importance can 
hardly be overstressed. The normative unit 
also makes wide use of facts, descriptive gen- 
eralizations, and skills. But it is different from 
other kinds of units in one important respect. 
It requires that facts and descriptive prin- 
ciples be geared to the task of clarifying and 
reconstructing normative principles, to the 
formulation of social directions and programs 
of action. They arc studied and learned in 
their social-moral role and not as ends in 
themselves. 

The normative unit emphasizes those hab- 
its of thinking which facilitate the attainment 
of dynamic consensus. In units whose con- 
tent is chiefly facts and descriptive principles, 
discipline may be developed in habits of 
thought related to the determination of the 
accuracy and sufficiency of facts and to the 
logical validity of descriptive generalizations. 
The normative unit, on the other hand, in- 
cludes not only these habits but extends intel- 
lectual activities into such spheres as the so- 
cial-moral orientation of oneself and othersi 
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requiring that one become objective toward 
himself by conscious recognition and criti- 
cism of his own motives, aspirations, beliefs, 
and outlooks. Such a unit stresses the sympa- 
thetic recognition and valuation of opposing 
positions not only as proposed policies and 
courses of action but also as expressions of 
traditions and of the character of persons. 
The method of resolving moral conflicts 
within and among individuals and social 
groups is one of its central features. 

In short, the normative unit gives discipline 
in the methods of practical thought and ac- 
%tion. We saw the students acquiring ability 
to criticize social norms, both democratic and 
undemocratic, from the standpoint of factual 
support and of consistency with the great 
body of moral principles that comprise the 
democratic tradition. This means that they 
have been learning how to find facts, how to 
judge their accuracy and sufficiency as evi- 
dence of the dependability of social norms. 
We saw them developing the ability to seek 
consistency among social norms and to detect 
the lack of consistency in the ideals of other 
persons aftd social groups, not because con- 
sistency is the end of thought but because it is 
one of the essentials of the discipline which 
people must have in order to keep the moral 
tradition uncorrupted by rationalizations of 
special interests. 

As a class works through unit after unit 
dealing with a variety of social-moral issues, 
the teacher helps them to abstract the method 
of practical intelligence and to become aware 
of its principles and techniques. This raises 


discipline to the level of conscious purpose 
and control and makes it a generalized tool 
for attaining uncoerced consensus where 
community life is divided over significant 
issues. 

Moreover, the students have been learning 
to use language as an instrument of social un- 
derstanding, control, and action. They are 
learning, for example, that words such as 
“equality” and “opportunity” inhere not only 
in things or in social principles but also in 
the characiers of persons. They arc learning 
to use language as an instrument with which 
to uncover the hidden structure of personali- 
ties and the cultu/al context out of which 
these personalities speak. This again is an in- 
dispensable element of [xactical intelligence. 
Language in a democracy must be used not to 
beat down the opposition, as is the purpose 
of unprincipled propaganda, but to under- 
stand the opposition and to use whatever of 
worth it has to contribute to the construction 
of public policies and programs. 

Finally, they are learning to tal^e social re- 
sponsibility not only through the clarification 
of social directions and standards of judg- 
ment but also because the unit requires a fu- 
sion of these directions and standards with 
the facts and descriptive principles into pro- 
grams and plans of action. This discipline in 
constructive thinking about the future, this 
learning to make choices about the future in 
making plans and decisions now, this orienta- 
tion to the future which normative units re- 
quire is not the least of their contributions to 
the needed social discipline of these years. 


SUMMARY 

As we have previously pointed out, our society is in a period of transition from 
one system of social and political order to some other. Because we are not agreed on 
what the shape of our future as a society can and should be, uncertainty and conflict 
about the major ends and means of society are prominent features of contemporary 
experience. # 

As we have seen, this uncertainty about social purposes and policies is reflected 
in confusion and controversy about the aims and organization of education and of schools. 
Both professional educators and laymen are being forced by events, as well as by our 
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accumulating knowledge about men and societies, to reconsider and revise their opinions 
and beliefs about the social role of the school and about the organization and control of 
school systems. It is not surprising that a similar reconstruction of ideas and practices 
of teaching method— the ways in which teachers organize and conduct learning experi- 
ences with pupils— is also under way. 

Teachers are concerned not only with the psychological effectiveness and the social 
motivation of the learning they seek to stimulate and guide in pupils. They are concerned 
also that the learning be valid learning, that the information acquired be accurate, that 
tile ideas developed be sound, and that the values articulated be justifiable. Questions 
about the validity of learning are logical questions, not primarily psychological or socio- 
logical ones. Hence, teachers are concerned to ask whether the methods of study and 
instruction in which students are being habituated, the patterns of thinking they are, 
developing, are logically sound. 

In devising and developing teaching methods, the teacher will find a major oppor- 
tunity not only to assist his pupils to become intelligent, self-directing personalities but 
also to contribute to the contemporary task of social reintegration. And, since a major 
part of the learning of the school is likely to be focused on social problems, the methods 
he uses must include those appropriate to die intelligent study of social problems. This 
means, among other things, that teaching methods must incorporate the values inherent 
in both the scientific method and the democratic point of view. This incorporation 
requires sophistication concerning contemporary social confusion and controversy, the 
logic of factual evidence and of moral valuation, and^the building of a social organization 
in the school consistent ^with the required methodology. Further, it is not enough that 
the teacher be skilled in effective and valid methods of solving problems cooperatively. 
He must find ways of building this skill into the minds and characters of the pupils 
with whom he works. 

In working at this dual task, embracing both intellectual method and pedagogical 
method, it is necessary to keep diree vital points in mind. 

1. Social problems always involve conflicts of interests, values, and perspectives, as 
well as differences over the facts of the case. Social problems cannot be studied ade- 
quately without a thorough investigation of the pertinent facts. But prejudices, values, 
and interests must also be examined and modified if study is to penetrate below the 
surface and to touch the real centers of choice and decision. Here, too, facts are essen- 
tial— but facts directly related to the prejudices, values, interests, and perspectives of the 
members of the class. Are the values which .seem to be operating in this controversy 
consistent with other deeply held values? In view of the consequences entailed by adopt- 
ing this course of action, do we really want to espouse it? Only if questions of this kind 
are carefully and cooperativelv examined will the study of social problems become effec- 
tive either in the resolution ot specific problems or in the mastery of the methodology of 
solving social problems. 
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2. Care in developing a friendly and cooperative atmosphere in the classroom is 
an essential condition of any adequate study of social problems. Since the study of such 
problems usually requires a re-examination of interests, values, and prejudices, it is at 
best a difficult and sometimes a painful process. Tlie student must be helped to examine 
his own views critically and objectively. And, since man is a face-saving animal, this help 
must come from his fellow students as well as from the teacher. A significant part of the 
work of the skillful teacher, therefore, consists in building a social organization and 
atmosphere conducive to critical and objective study, even when emotions, interests, 
prejudices, and self-esteem are heavily implicated in the issue under examination. 

3. The teacher should undertake neither to impose his own views on his pupils 
nor to adopt a laissez-faire attitude toward the outcome of the study. Discipline in the 
study of problems develops through strict adherence to the appropriate canons of intel- 
lectual method. In so far as possible, therefore, the teacher should insist that the pupil 
should reach his conclusions, whatever they may be, only after he lias rigorously and 
scrupulously studied in accordance with those canons. The study of social problems 
requires full and free discussion. But it is a major mistake to assume that discussion, 
apart from study and apart from the proper methodological controls, is an adequate way 
of dealing with any problem. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. *Formulate a social problem. Now formulate a problem about the physical 
world. Compare these two problems as to a) the nature of the difficulty to be overcome 
in solving each; b) the nature of the solutions; c) the justifications for the proposed 
solutions. 

2. Which of the following are statements of fact and which are statements of 

value? 

a) the table is 10 feet long; b) the table is beautiful; c) if an individual is to be 
successful as a clerk, he must conform to the rules of the store in which he works; d) 
the student should participate in the formulation of rules under which he is to work in 
the schoolroom; e) if the student participates in the formulation of the rules under which 
he works, he will be cooperative and orderly in his conduct; /) if a body displaces its 
own weight in the liquid into whic h it is put, it will float. 

How can you tell which is which? 

3. Give interpretations of the following educational topics tliat would be consistent 
with the meaning of democracy; a) handling of a controversial question; h) handling of 
an experiment in science; c) the control of students in the classroom; d) the methods of 
classroom instruction. 

What interpretation of the topics above would be consistent with an authoritarian 

view? 

4. What are the chief differences between the method of handling a social prob- 
lem in the classroom and the method of dealing with other kinds of problems? 
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1. Perhaps the best single source of information on groups and their relationship 
to learning is Human Relations in CurHculum Change, edited by Kenneth D. Benne and 
Bozidar Muntyan; see especially Chapters 2, 3, and 7 in Fart Two and Section C in Fart 
Three. Two other references will be helpful in studying the effect of group situations on 
the learning process: the 1950 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, “Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools ” Chapters 16 and 17, and the 
1949 Yearbook, “Toward Better Teaching,” passim. 

2. The most fundamental theoretic^ treatment of social problems and the 
method of their solution is presented in The Improvement of PracHcd Intelligence, 
by R. Bruce Raup and others. Chapters VI, VII, X, and XI and Part III are most relevant. 

3. The pattern of instructional units for dealing with social problems in the class- 
room is clearly laid out in Fundamentals of Curriculum Development, by B. Othanel 
Smith and others. Chapter 23. The application of certain logical concepts and principle^ 
to teaching in the social sphere is discussed in Harold Fawcett’s The Nature of Proof 
and in Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies, edited by Harold R. Anderson. 
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ihe analyses of tlie contemporary social environment thus far presented have revealed 
many unfinished tasks for the people of America and of the world to perform. The tasks 
are baffling and complex. Some of them are urgent, and many of them are unprecedented, 
requiring re-evaluation of traditional ways of thought and conduct and the development 
of new ways. The very complexity, urgency, and unfamiliarity of the social tasks fre- 
quently make for confusion, conflict, irrationality, and irresponsibility in the minds of the 
people who are required somehow to perform them. 

To develop minds that arc more cl» ar, less conflict-ridden, more rational, and more 
responsible in directing and carrying out the tasks which contemporary living requires is 
the general purpose of education. Some of the more specific issues which this general 
purpose raises for educational workers have been explored in earlier chapters. These 
explorations have so far focused for the most part upon two dimensions of the teaching 
role. One of these has to do with the relationships of the teacher to his students— and 
here questions of the aims, methods, content, and organization of in.struction are central. 
The other emphasizes the relationships of the educational worker to his colleagues and 
to the public in directing and managing the school system in which he works— and here 
questions of educational policy, of administrative organizsftion, of support and control 
are uppermost. 
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THE NEED FOR STRONG PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 

The issues which focus in a third dimension of the teaching role have still to be 
explored. Here we think of the teacher as a member of an organized vocational group, 
of the educational worker in his affiliations with other educational workers, whether they 
teach in the same school system or not, of his professional associations in their internal 
and external relationships. Unfortunately, teacher-education programs have, up to the 
present time, devoted very little or no attention to this vital dimension of professional 
work. Consequently, most beginning teachers, and even many more experienced teachers, 
have not been aware of their obligations and responsibilities to the professional group. 
A considerable proportion of teachers, indeed, has apparently felt that vigorous coopera- 
tive action by teachers in the defense of their common interests is somehow beneath thq 
dignity of the profession. The natural result has been that the teaching profession, 
compared to other occupational groups, has been weak and ineflFective. 

An industrial society, as Chapter 4 has indicated, is composed of a large number 
of specialized groups, each of which, because of its specific function, has its unique 
interests and point of view. The public policy in a complex, modern society inevitably 
grows out of this welter of diverse and sometimes conflicting group interests. In order to 
protect its own interests, therefore, every group must see that its voice is heaj;d at the 
council table. But self-interest is not the only argument for effective group participation 
in the determination of public policy. Each of the major functional groups is responsible 
for the performance of some important task in so^ety. Its interests include not simply 
the welfare of its members but also those conditions and policies required for the proper 
performance of its task. Hence, if the group is weak and ineffective, its work as well as 
the personal concerns of its members may suffer. Moreover, as Stanley argued in Chap- 
ter 4, the public interest is not something apart from the various group interests in society; 
it includes, as well as transcends, these partial and specialized concerns and perspectives. 

Further, as Chapter 4 also suggested, effective action in modem society requires 
organization and disciplined cooperation. In small groups the individual, as such, can 
often participate effectively in the common council. But in the “great society” only the 
exceptional individual can make his voice heard. For most of us, successful participation, 
even at the local level, means participation through organized group action. Business and 
professional men, as well as organized labor, have recognized and acted on this fact. 
There is, for example, no more effective organization in the world when its legitimate 
interests are at stake tlian the American Medical Association. Today, for better or worse, 
we live in a world of large-scale group activity. 

Like other occupational groups, teachers have common interests and collective 
responsibilities. Like other groups, also, they can protect these interests and discharge 
these responsibilities only through effective organized action on the part of all members 
of the profession. As one intPoductory textbook in education has expressed it, “In many 
ways, the quality of the work done by the teaching profession and the security of its 
memb^s are influenced by the strength of its organization. Neither teachers nor the 
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children that depend upon them can afford the weakness and confusion which limit 
the efforts of a disorganized profession/*^ 


INTERESTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PROFESSION 


Precisely because too many teachers— and teachers in training— have not recognized 
fully their obligation to the profession it may be well to review here some of the most 
important of these common interests and collective responsibilities. 

As in the case of other groups, teachers have a legitimate interest in their financial 
rewards and economic security. Teaching has traditionally been an underpaid occupa- 
iion. In comparative terms, this is even more true today than it has been in the recent 
past. Between 1940 and 1953-1954, the average annual salary of classroom teachers in 
the United States has increased from $1,450 to $3,605,* but, owing to the sharp increase 
in the price level during this same period, the increase in the purchasing power of 
teachers' salaries has been very slight— amounting to no more than $59 a year, on the 
average, for elementary-school teachers in cities with populations of 100,000-500,000. 
Moreover, in 1940 the average salary for teachers exceeded the average salary for all 
employed persons in the United States by 12 percent. But since 1945 this relationship 
has been reversed, and today the wage of the average teacher is less than the average 
wage of all employed persons in the nation. 

It should be noted that the professional concern with the salary level is not simply 
a selfish, private matter. Teachers harassed by financial worries cr forced to take outside 
jobs to make ends meet cannot do their best work. And they cannot afford the study and 
travel which would enrich their teaching. Further, a low salary schedule makes it difficult 
if not impossible to attract able young people to the profession and to hold those that 
do enter it. Already, in the face of a severe teacher shortage that promises to become 
still more severe, thousands of trained teachers have quit teaching in order to earn an 
adequate living for their families. Finally, it cannot be said that the public cannot afford 
to pay higher salaries. In actual fact, the American people now devote a lower percentage 
of their income to education than they did during the Depression. In the interest of good 
schools, as well as of its own welfare, it is obvious that the educational profession must 
do a more effective job in presenting its case to the public. 

Everyone who expects to make teaching a career has a very real stake in the 
achievement of full professional status for his occupation. Since tlie turn rf the century, 
an increasing number of occupations, including that of the engineer, the realtor, and the 
mortician, as well as the teacher, have striven to attain the dignity and authority of a 
recognized profession. Teaching has been more successful in achieving this aspiration 


* Gordon McCloskcy, Zeno B. Katicrle, and Dclmar T. Ovi^tt, Introduction to Teaching in 

/fmmVon Harcourt, Brace, 1954, p. 316. „ , j « i tt d d i 

*Thc salary data in this section arc taken from B. J. Chandler and Paul V. Petty, Personnel 
Management in School Administration, World Book, 1955, pp. 225-232. 
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than some of the other occupational groups, but it cannot as yet be said to have achieved 
the full and unquestioning recognition long accorded to doctors and lawyers. An impor- 
tant, although by no means the only, reason for this failure lies in the fact tliat teacher 
organizations have not sought or exercised the control over the training and professional 
conduct of teachers which the medical and bar associations have over the training and 
professional behavior of doctors and lawyers. Here, again, the attainment of a major 
goal depends, in part at least, upon stronger teacher organization. 

The immediate drive behind the striving for professionalization is, of course, the 
prestige, authority, and autonomy which accompany full professional status. In the case 
of teachers, moreover, recognition as a profession in the plenary sense would undoubtedly 
result in higher salaries. But professionalization also means a higher standard of occupa- 
tional training and achievement. Further, increased prestige would undoubtedly induce* 
a larger group of able young men and women to adopt teaching as a career. In serving 
their own private interest in this respect, teachers could also serve the public interest. 

Teachers have a collective obligation to provide the leadership required for the 
establishment of sound educational policies. By law, as wt'll as in fact, the iilliinate control 
of the public school is vested in the people, acting through their state government and 
the local school boards established by the authority of the state. Outside the realm of 
their own field of expertness, teachers cannot and should not dictate ediicatioi*al policy. 
The public, however, rarely formulates policies or collects and disseminates the facts 
upon which sound judgments must be made. Its function is that of choice and decision 
with respect to the policies presented to it. Leaderj^hip both in the formulatiomof policies 
and in the dissemination of pertinent knowledge and facts must come from some source. 
There are doubtless times when this leadership should properly be supplied by groups 
outside the profession, but as a general rule the p\iblic has the right to e.xpect that the 
professional body charged with the conduct of the schools will exercise the office of 
educational statesmanship. Obviously, the professional interest will best be served by the 
acceptance of this obligation. But only a strong and united profession is capable of 
providing the necessary leadership. 


BASIC LOYALTIES OF THE PROFESSION 

Finally, every professional group has a set of unique interests and commitments 
growing out of its social function which it must seek to promote in society at large in 
order to perform adequately its professional function. In the case of the teaching pro- 
fession, three of these unique interests are so pervasive and important that they may be 
said to define the fundamental loyalties of the profession. 

1. There is the commitment to the democratic tradition, including the methodo- 
logical procedures implicit ib it.* Again and again, outstanding educational leaders and 
the major educational organizations have declared that the primary loyalty of the Ameri- 
can educational profession is the democratic ethic. Since the transcendent importance of 
the aemocratic tradition for education has been explored elsewhere in this book, it should 
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not be necessary to do more than mention it here. But it may be noted that an educa* 
tional system premised on the democratic tradition is possible only in a democratic 
nation. Consequently, teachers as an organized group are necessarily concerned with the 
preservation and extension of democracy in society as well as in the school. 

2. The educational profession, by the very nature of its task, is deeply concerned 
with the growth and development of children. This concern is not a matter of sentiment. 
As the responsible custodian of the institution which, after the family, has been charged 
by society with the nurture of the young, the educational profession is duty-bound to 
safeguard their interests and to promote their welfare. It is a trite but nevertheless a 
profoundly true statement that a nation’s children are its future. Moreover, it is one of 
the most important ideals of the democratic tradition that every person shall have an 
equal chance to make the most of himself. More than on any other institution, the Ameri- 
can people have relied on the public school to translate this ideal into a living fact. 
Further, as Chapter 7 has shown, the achievement of the ends of the school, even in such 
matters as the mastery of subject matter, is conditioned by the general well-being of the 
child. Hence, the educational profession is compelled to note, and where possible to 
change, every social condition or practice that adversely allects the wholesome growth 
and development of children. 

3. By Uadition and by necessity, the educational profession is devoted to the spirit 
and method of scholarship. The imparting of knowledge is not the principal end of 
education, but it is an indispensable end, without which the other ends are distorted and 
defeated. Knowledge has always been a primary concern of the educator. It is the basis 
for his expert authority. Without knowledge of the truth, and of the method by which 
it is attained, intelligent, self-directing personalities cannot be developed. The intimate 
relationship between democracy and the unhampered pursuit of tested truth has already 
been pointed out in the course of this book. It has, indeed, been recognized since the 
time of the founding fathers that "a wide dillusion of knowledge” is an essential condi- 
tion of a society of free men. The ideal of truth and the scicmtific metliod is not, of 
course, exclusive to the educational profession. But, by the very nature of their craft, the 
educator and tfie scholar arc devoted to that ideal; many would say that it is their first 
and primary loyalty. In the eloquent words of Charles A. Beard: 

If truth is not easy to discover, if it is not always mighty, and often seems to fail 
rather than prevail, yet it has always been and still is the goal toward which the 
world’s greatest thinkers have resolutely set their faces. To scholarship no other 
goal seems possible. Again and again in history, the truth rides over the set con- 
ventions of society. Society may say in a voice of thunder that the earth is flat 
and is immovable and may concentrate all the engines of authority on crushing 
those who believe otherwise; but the revelations of astronomy are not destroyed. 
Defeated in life, Galileo triumphs in death. Schqlars»must deal with ideas, facts, 
and opinions as stubborn as those which society imagines to be the ascendant 
realities of the present, and they must report what they find or keep silent.* 

* Charles A. Beard, A Charter for the Social Sciences, Scribner, 1932, pp. 4, 5. 
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If the supreme faith of the teacher is broader and more inclusive than the ideal of scholar- 
ship depicted by Professor Beard, it is, nevertheless, a faith that cannot be sustained 
unless it fully incorporates the spirit and the method of scholarship. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN A STRONG PROFESSION 

The social tasks facing the American people and the people of the world are com- 
plex, urgent, and unprecedented. The intelligence with which they are able to perform 
these tasks is directly related to the quality and relevance of their education. In turn, the 
quality and relevance of this education depends upon the intelligence and effectiveness 
of those who direct and conduct our educational enterprises. Our educational leadership 
cannot be intelligent or effective without adequate professional organization. At present, 
the teaching profession is inadequately developed to discharge its grave responsibilities 
fully and adequately. 

The development of a stronger teaching profession is no mere private concern of 
teachers and other educational workers. It is also a public concern, since the building 
of public intelligence for solving social problems requires a strong, secure, well-trained, 
and politically effective profession of teaching. The teacher who commits himself to 
building a better teaching profession serves not himself and his colleagues alone but the 
public as well. 

The building of a strong profession requirei^ knowledge as well as deVotion and 
hard work. It is the hopf? of the editors that this chapter will contribute to a better under- 
standing of the profession and of its problems. In studying the chapter, the student would 
do well to consider the following questions: 

1. What are the distinguishing characteristics of a profession? 

2. What are the major obstacles to the achievement of full professional status for 
teaching? Can these obstacles be removed? If so, how? 

3. What are the responsibilities of the teaching profession in defending and 
advancing the interests of teaching and of education? 

4. What responsibilities has the educational worker for supporting, maintaining, 
and strengthening the organized profession of which he is a part? 

5. Should classroom teachers band together in organizations not open to the top 
administrative ofiScials of the school? Should teachers affiliate with organized labor? 

Hie readings in this chapter may be grouped into four sections. The first section, 
comprising Selections 105, 106, and 107, deals with the issue of professionalization. In this 
section Carr-Saunders and Flexner describe the nature and basic characteristics of a pro- 
fession, and Stanley indicates some of the barriers to the achievement by the teaching 
group of full professional status. 
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The second section, including Selections 108 and 109, is concerned with the organi- 
zation of educational workers. Selection 108, by Martin, names and describes briefly the 
most important teacher organizations in the United States. Selection 109, an excerpt from 
an unpublished manuscript by Stanley, attempts to outline the primary social functions 
of teacher organizations. 

The third section, consisting of Selections 110, 111, and 112, explores three phases 
of the problem of professional autonomy. Melby and Benne, in Selection 110, discuss the 
nature and scope of professional autonomy, especially as it relates to the views and 
the pressures of other organized functional groups in American society. Selection 111, 
comprised of the work of three writers, examines three aspects of the problem of aca- 
demic freedom as it relates to the autonomy and work of the educational profession. 
JSelection 112, sets forth the code of ethics for the teaching profession adopted but not 
enforced by the National Education Association. 

. The final section, comprising the three excerpts included in Selection 113, debates— 
against the background of the entire chapter— the question as to whether or not teachers 
should a£51iate with organized labor. 


(05 • The Professions in Modern Society 


In Chapter 4, the proliferation of organized groups was noted as a distinctive feature of 
industrial society. Among these groups are organized interest groups made up of people 
specializing in the same kind of work. A profession is one such vocational association. 
What features does it have in common with other vocational associations— labor unions, 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, and the like? And what are the distinctive 
features of a professional association? 

In order to find answers to these questions, it is well to look not at the teaching 
profession alone but at the whole panorama of professional groups which have taken 
shape within the past two centuries of Western history. The trend has been toward 
the professionalization of one vocation after another. The oldest professions— medicine, 
law, and the church-have been joined by other groups seeking and achieving, in some 
degree, recognition as professions— teachers, engineers, pharmacists, dentists, nurses, social 
workers, architects. And more recently, journalists, accountants and others. 

What can we learn about the nature of a profession from examining this record 
of widening and deepening professionalization? One approach to an answer is historical. 
The historian seeks common motives, common conditions, common problems in his study 
of the life stories of diverse professions as they have emerged and developed. This is the 
approach that A. M. Carr-Saunders, perhaps the leading English student of the profes- 
sions, has taken. 
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A. little reflection shows that what we now 
call a proEession emerges when a number of 
persons are found to be practicing a definite 
technique founded upon a specialized train- 
ing. A profession may perhaps be defined as 
an occupation based upon specialized intel- 
lectual study and training, the purpose of 
which is to supply skilled service or advice to 
others for a definite fee or salary. 

It is not difficult to account in general for 
the emergence of new professions. Large scale 
organization has favoured specialization. Spe- 
cialized occupations have arisen round the 
application of the new scientific knowledge. 
Chemists and engineers have now long been 
included within the professional ranks. More 
interesting is the specialization which is aris- 
ing round the technique of public adminis- 
tration and of business organization and con- 
trol. It is in this latter field that the most im- 
portant developments are now taking place. 
The story of the evolution of the professions 
is, however, an unwritten chapter in the social 
history of the last two centuries. No aspect of 
the matter has received the attention it de- 
serves. This development of many new forms 
of specialized occupation has immensely in- 
creased the possibility of the use of human 
capacities which formerly for lack of opportu- 
nity remained dormant. Many specialized 
faculties which enable excellence to be 
achieved in the performance of some skilled 
service can now be exercised to the greatly in- 
creased satisfaction of their fortunate pos- 
sessors and to the advantage of their fellows. 

The history of the evolution of the profes- 
sions brings a significant fact to light. As soon 
as a profession emerges, the practitioners arc 
moved by the recognition of common inter- 
ests to attempts to form a professional associ- 
ation. These attempts are by no means always 
immediately successful. It was long after 
dentistry had become a recogrtized- profession 


that the dentists succeeded in forming a 
strong organization. The engineers have been 
more fortunate. As the various branches of 
engineering have segregated out, those who 
practise them have been able to found what 
have proved to be enduring organizations. 
The varying fates of these first attempts 
W'ould form an interesting subject for inquiry. 
What concerns us, how'ever, is that these at- 
tempts are made in the early days of every 
profession, and so strong are the motives im- 
pelling practitioners to form professional as- 
sociations, that they continue their efforts un- 
til success comes. Moreover, the tendency is 
towards th^ dominance of a single profes- 
sional association in each profession. Some 
professions have never been troubled by the 
rivalry of associations. Where rivalry for- 
merly existed, it is generally found cither that 
one association has grown to overshadow all 
the others, or that amalgamation has taken 
place, as among the architects, or that associa- 
tions, once in competition, have settled down 
to occupy what are in fact true subdivisions 
within the field of the professiop, as is the 
case among the teachers and the accountants. 

What then are the motives common to the 
members of every profession which lead to 
the formation of professional associations? I 
set aside the interest which professional men 
have in the subject-matter of their profession, 
not because it is not a powerful motive lead- 
ing towards association, but because it is often 
satisfied by associations specially established 
for that purpose. What may be called pure 
subject associations are numerous. When pro- 
fessional associations attempt to satisfy the 
subject interest, that object may be regarded 
as incidental. Professional associations as such 
came into existence for other reasons. Of 
these the first is that, as a profession emerges, 
the better equipped among the practitioners 
realize that they possess a certain craft. They 
call themselves engineers, veterinary sur- 
geons, architects, accountants, as the case may 
be. I3ut the public does not accord them an 
exclusive right to that description. Not only 


[From A. M. Carr-Saunders, Professions, Their Organization and Place in Society, Clar- 
endon Press, 1928, pp. 5-9, 13-16, 18-20. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. Some 

footnotes omitted.] 
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may the poorly equipped call themselves by 
these titles and attain public recognition, but 
so also may those without any equipment 
whatever. The better equipped desire that 
they should somehow be distinguishable, and 
to that end they form associations, member- 
ship of which is confined to those possessing 
certain minimum qualifications. In the Phar- 
maceutical journal for 18-17 — that is, six years 
after the foundation of the Pharmaceutical 
Society — this aspect of the matter is summed 
up in the following sentence; “The Pharma- 
ceutical Society was designed as a means of 
raising the qualifications of pharmaceutical 
chemists*an(l placing between them and un- 
qiialilicd persons a line of demarcation.” 

Those associations which date from the 
first half of the last century were in their early 
clays sometimes truly exclusive in the sense 
that they sought to exclude would-be mem- 
bers for reasons not strictly relevant to pro- 
fessional competence. Various devices were 
employed. Put the exclusiveness of these 
bodies has been exaggerated. The members, it 
is true, desired to be recognized as forming 
the elite aihong the practitioners, and in gen- 
eral they justified their claim to be so re- 
garded. Later the attitude of the members of 
these older associations underwent a change. 
They came to desire that all practitioners 
should possess at least the minimum qualifi- 
cations admitting to the association, and that 
all practitioners should join the association. 
This has been the aim of the more recently 
formed associations from the beginning. With 
a few unimportant exceptions, professional 
associations can nc^w be said to be exclusive 
only in the sense that they exclude the un- 
qualified. They do indeed aim at obtaining 
for their members the exclusive patronage of 
clients and employers requiring the service 
of their craft. But with this aim is associated 
the ideal of including within their ranks all 
competent practitioners. 

The qualified members of a profession are 
thus moved to form associations and mutu- 
ally to guarantee their own competence. But 
this is not the only motive leading to associa- 
tion. Another motive is present from the be- 
ginning. Among the original objects of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was “the 


maintenance of a high standard of profes- 
sional character and honourable practice.” 
The responsible members of a profession in 
fact desire to sec a proper standard of profes- 
sional conduct set up and maintained. Just as 
the qualified are not readily distinguished 
from the unqualified, so the scrupulous arc 
not readily distinguished from the unscru- 
pulous. Thus professional associations define 
and enforce rules of professional conduct. The 
members, in other words, mutually guarantee 
not only their competence but also their 
honour. 

• • • 

I'hcrc is a third jnotive leading to the for- 
mation of professional associations. “To raise 
the status of the teaching profession” is one 
of the objects of the National Union of Teach- 
ers. The National Union of Teachers was 
founded in 1870. In the case of those associa- 
tions which were founded earlier somewhat 
different language was employed. The pre- 
amble to the Charter granted to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1844 slates 
that it has been represented that incorporation 
would “contribute to the respectability” of 
veterinary surgeons. Every profession in its 
early days has to fight for a proper recogni- 
tion of its status. Newcomers among the pro- 
fessions are looked down upon by the estab- 
lished professions. The public has to be con- 
vinced that the practitioners of the new craft 
possess a technique founded upon an elabo- 
rate training and that equivalent services can- 
not be rendered by any untrained person who 
may offer to perform them at a lower price. 
The changes in status which have taken 
place, largely as a result of the elTorts of pro- 
fessional associations, are sometimes forgot- 
ten. In 1873 a letter was sent from an English 
rectory announcing a vacancy for a school- 
mistress and explaining the duties and condi- 
tions attaching to the post. The letter states 
among other things that the schoolmistress 
“lives in this house and takes her meals in the 
kitchen (we do not keep an indoor man- 
servant)..”^ The salary offered for the post 
was $25 a year. The connexion between status 
and remuneration is close, and in their efforts 
^ D. F. Thompson, Professional Solidarity 
Among the Teachers of England, p. 63. 
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to improve the status of their members pro- 
fessional associations have been led to pay 
attention to remuneration. “It is impossible,’* 
says the writer of a leading article in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Chemistry, “to 
ignore the fact that the status of the profes- 
sional man must be dependent upon the sal- 
ary or fees which he receives. Therefore, as 
the Institute hopes to raise and maintain the 
status of the chemist, it must take the eco- 
nomic aspect into consideration.” ^ 

It is in respect of these attempts to raise the 
level of remuneration that professional asso- 
ciations most often receive adverse criticism. 
There is ample opportunity here for those 
who welcome opportunities for cynicism. In 
so far as these attempts are successful, the 
members receive personal financial benefit. It 
is thus easy to suggest that selfish motives are 
predominant. If a just conclusion is to be 
reached it must be remembered that the ac- 
tivities of the associations are restricted to 
raising the minimum remuneration to a cer- 
tain level. There has been nothing in the na- 
ture of a deliberate sharing out of work. To 
the public there is free choice of practitioner. 
It is merely sought to ensure that, when a 
practitioner is engaged to perform a particular 
service, he shall not be paid less than a certain 
amount. Criticism sometimes takes the form 
of asserting that the minimum is set too high. 
It is notoriously difficult to come to any con- 
clusion on such a matter as this. It seems 
likely that, while a careful and impartial in- 
quiry might find a few cases in which profes- 
sional associations had overreached them- 
selves when attempting to fix minimum 
terms, in the main, having in view the long 
and expensive training required of a practi- 
tioner, the claims made have not been unrea- 
sonable in relation to remuneration in other 
occupations. At other times the objection is to 
any attempt at joint action by a professional 
association. 

• • • 

But professional associations should not be 
condemned because they use colleetivc bar- 
gaining. Cctllcctive bargaining is not merely 

^Proceedings of the Institute of Chemistry, 
19i$i part ii. 


inevitable; it is the only rational method of 
fixing the rate of remuneration and the only 
method which promises results that are just. 
They should not be condemned because their 
secretaries sometimes employ extravagant 
language when attempting to show an apa- 
thetic branch what the association is doing 
for the members. They should only be con- 
demned if they use their power to extract 
terms that arc unreasonable. 

In order to improve the status of the pro- 
fessions, associations become engaged in pub- 
lic activities. But these activities, though hav- 
ing professional status primarily in view, re- 
sult in an extended use of the services which 
the profession can render to society. It is onjy 
when the practitioners are recognized as be- 
longing to a skilled and responsible profes- 
sion that the public listens to their advice and 
gives them the authority to perform their 
functions in an adequate manner. It would be 
possible to show in general that ^hc skilled 
service of those professions, where organiza- 
tion has been most successful in securing 
status, is more widely at the service of society 
than?' where organization is inefficient or rela- 
tively unsuccessful. 

A survey of recent history thus reveals the 
emergence of many new professions. The 
movement continues to the present day. As 
professions emerge associations come into ex- 
istence based upon the feeling of corporate 
responsibility for the competence and honour 
of all who hold themselves out as prepared to 
render these specialized services. Meanwhile 
the associations formed by the practitioners of 
the older professions have become assimilated 
as regards their aims to those found among 
the newer professions. The functions which 
these associations first perform are indirectly 
of great importance to society as a whole. 
Later they are led into public activities. Al- 
ready they are important organs of society. 
There are reasons for supposing that, so far 
from these associations having grown to their 
full stature, we are witnessing merely the first 
steps in a movement which may play a large 
part in the society of the future. 
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It would perhaps be inadvisable to pass on 
to speculations as to what the future may 
have in store without some reference to the 
fact that, so far as professionalism attracts any 
attention tO'day, it is usually the subject of 
very unfavourable comment. Professor Gra- 
ham Wallas delights to dwell upon the short- 
comings of professional men. A remark of 
one of his pupils may serve as an illustration 
of a view which is widely held. Mr, Robson, 
in a book recently published, incidentally re- 
fers to professional men as “imbued with 
that intense conservatism regarding their oc- 
cupation, that disposition to regard with ani- 
mosity new methods or a new point of view 
which is the normal expression of the profes- 
sional instinct.” These characteristics are sup- 
posed to be fostered by the formation of 
associations and to find expression in their 
activities. 

The charges against professionalism seem 
to amount to this. Whatever may be the de- 
clared objects of professional associations, in 
actual practice conservatism of outlook as ex- 
emplified by animosity against new methods, 
selfishness ^s illustrated by exclusiveness and 
by interest in status and remuneration, and 
rigidity of practice as shown by professional 
etiquette are predominant. I do not suggest 
that these charges are without substance. I 
suggest that they are in the main based cither 
upon misunderstanding or upon a perverse 
insistence upon what arc undoubtedly de- 
fects. The nature of the defence against most 
of these charges has been indicated. A word 
may perhaps be said regarding the charge of 


conservatism. There has been ? bcwildcringly 
rapid development in the practice of medi- 
cine, accountancy, engineering, and other pro- 
fessions in recent times. Could this have come 
about if “animositiy against new methods” 
had been a fair description of the professional 
outlook ? The charge is based upon a misun- 
derstanding of the critical attitude towards 
suggested modifications and improvements of 
professional practice which is a characteristic 
of any well-defined and well-ordered profes- 
sion. It is not necessary here to dwell upon the 
necessity for testing, sometimes as in the field 
of medicine in an apparently tedious and la- 
borious fashion, what appear to be promising 
new methods, and to ensure, before employ- 
ing them, not only that they arc in themselves 
what they purport to be, but also that they 
accord with proved and established technique 
in allied fields and do not therefore in the 
long run accomplish more harm than good. 
That the public should misunderstand this 
so-called conservatism is inevitable. That re- 
sponsible critics should speak of animosity to 
new methods as normal among professional 
men is less easy to understand. These miscon- 
ceptions, as I hold them to be, of the true 
nature of professional organizations, are per- 
haps to be set down to the fact that, whereas 
industrial and commercial corporations are 
continuously under review, and associations 
of workpeople receive their full share of at- 
tention, professions and their activities arc al- 
most wholly neglected as objects of study. 
The material does not in fact exist upon 
which a sound judgment can be based. 


106 • The Earmarks of a Profession 

A second approach to the definition of a profession is based on the assumption, which 
seems to be empirically correct, that some professions have evolved further than others. 
As one studies the characteristics of the more highly evolved professions, he may formu- 
late criteria of professional development. These represent,* in some measure, an ideal- 
typical definition of “profession,” but they suggest also the direction of developmental 
trends in the more highly developed professions and presumably in other professions as 
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well. As criteria of professional development are formulated, they can then be applied 
evaluatively in assessing how fully developed a specific profession is at any one time and 
also in suggesting lines of needed growth for that profession. 

A number of years ago, in evaluating the profession of social work, Abraham 
Flexner formulated criteria of professional development. His criteria are by no means 
limited to the vocation of social work, however. With appropriate adaptations, they can 
be applied to any profession. ( The results of their application to the current development 
of the teaching profession in America will be reported in Selection 107.) The late Dr. 
Flexner, a physician and a foundation executive, is best known for his penetrating criti- 
cisms of higher education in America and was a keen student of the professions. 


To make a profession in the genuine sense, 
something more than a mere claim or an aca- 
demic degree is needed. There are certain ob- 
jective standards that can be formulated. 

In this narrower and eulogistic sense, what 
arc the earmarks of a profession.? 

One has, of course, no right to be arbitrary, 
notional, or unhistorical. The nature of a pro- 
fession has undergone a readily traceable de- 
velopment, and the nurriocr of professions has 
not remained stationary. Occupations that 
were once non-professional have evolved into 
full professional status. These changes will 
continue to go on. The definition that we 
may formulate to-day will therefore need re- 
casting from time to time, and internal modi- 
fications will occur in many of the activities 
that we shall mention. My present concern, 
however, is not to consider the evolutionary 
aspects of the problem, but rather to ask what 
arc at this moment the criteria of a profession 
and to consider whether social work con- 
forms to them. There are a few professions 
universally admitted to be such, — law, medi- 
cine, and preaching. From these one must by 
analysis extract the criteria with which, at 
least, one must begin the characterization of 
professions. As we proceed, we shall consider 


how far the conception has been widened or 
modified by the addition of new professions; 
and finally, to what extent social work meas- 
ures up to the standard thus reached. 

Would it not be fair to mention as the first 
mark of a profession that the activities in- 
volved arc essentially intellectuaf in charac- 
ter? Manual work is not necessarily excluded; 
the use of tools is not necessarily excluded. 
Th^ physician is not the less a nicmbcr of a 
profession because his fingers feel a pulse and 
his hands sound a patient’s chest; the engineer 
IS not the less a member of a profession be- 
cause he employs instruments and tools. But 
in neither of these instances does the activity 
derive its essential character from its instru- 
ments. The instrument is an incident or an 
accident; the real character of the activity is 
the thinking process. A free, resourceful, and 
unhampered intelligence applied to problems 
and seeking to understand and master them — 
that is in the first instance characteristic of a 
profession. 

Wherever intelligence plays thus freely, the 
responsibility of the practitioner is at once 
large and personal. The problems to be dealt 
with are complicated; the facilities at hand, 
more or less abundant and various; the agent- 
physician, engineer, or preacher — exercises a 
very large discretion as to what he shall do. 


[From Abraham Flexner,*' ‘Is Social Work a Profession?”, a paper presented at the 42 nd 
Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, in Baltimore, 
Maryla.rid, May 12-19, 1915. Used by permission of the National Conference of Social 

Work.] 
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He is not under orders; though he be cooper- 
ating with others, the work is team work 
rather than individual work; his responsibility 
is not less complete and not less personal. This 
quality of responsibility follows from the fact 
that professions are intellectual in character; 
for in all intellectual operations, the thinker 
takes upon himself a risk. If then intellectual- 
ity with consequent personal responsibility be 
regarded as one criterion of a profession, no 
merely instrumental or mechanical activity 
can fairly lay claim to professional rank; for 
the human mind does not, in instrumental or 
mechanical activities, enjoy the requisite free- 
dom of sfopc or carry the requisite burden of 
personal responsibility. The execution or ap- 
plication of a thought-out technique — ^be it 
crude or exquisite, physical or mental — is, 
after all, routine. Some one back of the routi- 
neer has done the thinking and therefore bears 
the responsibility, and he alone deserves to be 
con si dered pro f ess io n a 1 . 

We are accustomed to speak of the learned 
professions. What is the significance of the 
word learned in this connection? Does it im- 
ply that thfre are unlearned as well as learned 
professions? I suspect not, for the intellectual 
character of professional activity involves the 
working up of ideas into practice, involves the 
derivation of raw material from one realm or 
another of the learned world. Professions 
would fall short of attaining intellectuality if 
they employed mainly or even largely knowl- 
edge and experience that is generally acces- 
sible — if they drew, that is, only on the usually 
available sources of information. They need to 
resort to the laboratory and the seminar for a 
constantly fresh supply of facts; and it is the 
steady stream of ideas, emanating from these 
s(iurces, which keeps professions from degen- 
erating into mere routine, from losing their 
intellectual and responsible character. The 
second criterion of the profession is therefore 
its learned character, and this characteristic is 
so essential that the adjective learned really 
adds nothing to the noun profession. 

Professions are therefore inicllccrual and 
learned; they are in the next place definitely 
practical. No profession can be merely aca- 
demic and theoretic; the professional man 


must have an absolutely definite and practical 
object. His processes arc essentially intellec- 
tual; his raw material is derived from the 
world of learning; thereupon he must do with 
it a clcan-cut, concrete task. All the activities 
about the professional quality of which we 
should at once agree are not only intellectual 
and learned, but definite in purpose. The pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, architecture, and 
engineering, for example, operate within defi- 
nite fields and strive towards objects capable 
of clear, unambiguous, and concrete formula- 
tion. Physicians rely mainly on certain definite 
sciences — anatomy, physiology, pharmacol- 
ogy, etc.— and apply these to the preservation 
and restoration of health. Architecture relies 
on mathematics, physics, etc., and applies 
these to the designing and construction of 
huildings. Ends may of course he concrete and 
practical without being physical or tangible. 
University professors, engaged in teaching, in 
the training of teachers, in the increase of 
knowledge or the development of thought, 
stand the tests that we have thus far enumer- 
ated; their work is intellectual, learned in 
quality, and definitely practical in object. 

Each of the unmistakable professions al- 
ready mentioned for the purpose of illustra- 
tion possesses a technique capable of commu- 
nication through an orderlv and highly 
specialized educational discipline. Despite dif- 
ferences of opinion al)Out details, the mem- 
bers of a given profession arc pretty well 
agreed as to the specific objects that the pro- 
fession seeks to fulfill, and the specific kinds 
of skill that the practitioner of the profession 
must master in order to attain the object in 
question. On this basis, men arrive at an un- 
derstanding as to the amount and quality of 
training, general and special, which should 
precede admission into the professional 
school; as to the content and length of the 
professional course. These formulations arc 
meant to exclude from professions those in- 
capable of pursuing them in a large, free, and 
responsible way; and to make sure that those 
potentially capable are so instructed as to get 
the fullest possible benefit from the training 
provided. 

A profession is a brotherhood — almost, if 
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the word could be purified of its invidious im- 
plications, a caste. Professional activities are so 
definite, so absorbing in interest, so rich in 
duties and responsibilities, that they complete- 
ly engage their votaries. The social and per- 
sonal lives of professional men and of their 
families thus tend to organize around a pro- 
fessional nucleus. A strong class conscious- 
ness soon develops. But though externally 
somewhat aristocratic in form, professions are, 
properly taken, highly democratic institutions. 
They do indeed tend to set up certain require- 
ments for matriculation, so to speak; but 
democracy, I take it, means not the annihila- 
tion of distinctions, but rather the abrogation 
of gratuitous and arbitrary distinctions. If 
membership in a profession were conditioned 
on some qualification not essentially related 
to the activities involved — on birth or wealth 
or some other accident — professions could be 
fairly charged with being snobbish or aristo- 
cratic; but if qualifications arc determined by 
the nature of the responsibility alone, and if 
membership depends solely on satisfying 
terms thus arrived at, then professions must 
be adjudged thoroughly democratic in es- 
sence. 

There is, of course, always danger that the 
interests of an organization may conflict with 
those of the body politic. Organizations of 
physicians, lawyers, and teachers may find the 
personal interests of the individuals of whom 
they arc composed arrayed against those of 
society at large. On the whole, however, or- 
ganized groups of this kind are, under demo- 
cratic conditions, apt to be more responsive 


to public interest than are unorganized and 
isolated individuals. In any event, under the 
pressure of public opinion, professional groups 
have more and more tended to view them- 
selves as organs contrived for the achieve- 
ment of social ends rather than as bodies 
formed to stand together for the assertion of 
rights or the protection of interests and prin- 
ciples. I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that this development is as yet by any 
means complete.. Such is far from being the 
case. Organizations of teachers, doctors, and 
lawyers are still apt to look out, first of all, for 
“number one.” But as time goes on it may 
very well come to be a mark of professional 
character that the professional organization is 
explicitly and admittedly meant for the ad- 
vancement of the common social interest 
through the professional organization. Devo- 
tion to well-being is thus more and more like- 
ly to become an accepted mark of professional 
activity; and as this development proceeds, 
the pecuniary interest of the individual prac- 
titioner of a given profession is apt to yield 
gradually before an increasing realization of 
responsibility to a larger end. 

Let me now review briefly the six criteria 
which we have mentioned; professions in- 
volve essentially intellectual operations with 
large individual responsibility; they derive 
their raw material from science and learning; 
this material they work up to a practical and 
definite end; they possess an educationally 
communicable technique; they tend to self- 
organization; they arc becoming increasingly 
altruistic in motivation. 


107 • Barriers to the Professhnalizathn of Teachers 


Against tihe background of the preceding selections, an assessment of the current strengths 
and limitations of the American teaching profession is possible. William O. Stanley has 
attempted such an assessment and has gone on to raise two questions: What stands 

[From WSIiam O. Stanley, “Obstacles to Full Professional Sutus,” unpublished class 

lecture.] 
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between the current status of teaching and its further development as a profession? 
What blocks and limitations must be overcome to permit teacher organizations to dis- 
charge more adequately their social responsibilities? 


tias teaching in the United States become, 
in the true sense of the term, a profession? 
The answer, of course, is that in some degree 
it has been so recognized. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the teaching group has a long way 
to go before it can claim the full measure of 
professionalization already achieved by both 
i*he lawyers and the doctors. More to the point, 
there would now appear to be at least nine 
major hurdles or blockages which must be 
overcome before the teaching body can at- 
tain full professional status. 

1. There is in American education a pow- 
erful craft mentality which holds that success- 
ful teaching is a matter of practical skill which 
can, and should, be acquired apart from a 
rigorous discipline in a systematic body of 
educational theory. Indeed, there is, within 
the educati 9 nal profession, a widespread con- 
tempt for, and distrust of, basic theoretical 
analysis and study. Yet, as previous discus- 
sions have made clear, the possession of an 
organized body of basic theory which cannot 
be mastered without intensive study, is an e.s- 
sential characteristic of any profession. More- 
over, in the present case, two distinct bodies 
of theory must be learned before the require- 
ments of professional status can be satisfied. 
In the first place, the teaching field professed 
by a given teacher, if it is a legitimate object 
of study, typically embodies a significant set 
of theoretical principles which must be known 
before they can be taught. It is possible to 
criticize the traditional subject-matter organi- 
zation of the public school curriculum. But 
no defensible organization of the curriculum 
will eliminate cither organized subject-matter 
of some kind or the requirement that a profes- 
sionally trained teacher must be disciplined 
in the theoretical principles underlying his 
teaching field. And, in the second place, the 
members of the educational profession must 
be disciplined in the theoretical principles re- 


lating to such matters as the organization of 
the public school, the definition of its aims 
and purposes, the nature of the learning proc- 
ess, and the laws governing the growth and 
development of children, as well as the in- 
terest and concern undei lying the rights and 
obligations of the teaching profession— in 
short, the entire range of theory and knowl- 
edge properly falling within the domain of 
the professional student of pedagogy. 

2. As a result of a combination of historical 
circumstances, the teacher now occupies a rela- 
tively low social status in American society. 
It is true that the young teacher often finds 
many of the more cultured and “siibstantiar* 
homes in the community open to him; a fact 
that is not unrelated to yet another significant 
obstacle to the attainment of full professional 
status. Nevertheless, in a very genuine sense, 
the teacher, as an individual or as a group, 
does not enjoy the jircstige or the influence 
accorded to law, engineering, medicine, or 
business. On the contrary, teachers arc typical- 
ly regarded, at best, as inexperienced young 
persons or as impractical idealists, ill-equipped 
to deal with the substantial realities of the 
world of affairs. Hence their voice often car- 
ries but little weight in the community. 

3. Teaching has frequently been regarded, 
by the public, and by a large number of teach- 
ers, as a stop-gap between graduation from 
school and entrance upon a permanent career. 
Young men have used teaching to earn the 
money required to continue their education 
in some other profession, to buy a farm or to 
enter business. Young women, particularly 
from the lower middle class, have embarked 
upon teaching as a temporary job preceding 
marriage and as a means of meeting, under 
favorable circumstances, young men of upper 
middle or Upper class status. 

4. The teaching profession doe.? not at the 
present time command financial rewards com- 
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parable to those which attend success in busi- 
ness, agriculture or in the other professions. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether teachers’ sal- 
aries in many communities arc on a level with 
the wages paid to certain types of unskilled 
labor. Certainly there is no doubt that skilled 
labor, where it is adequately organized, gen- 
erally receives a higher remuneration than 
that accorded to the vast majority of teachers. 

5. For a variety of reasons the standards of 
professional training required to enter the 
teaching profession are comparatively low. 
Obviously the cultivation of the minds and 
the character of children is as important and 
as difficult as the supervision of their physical 
health. It must be admitted that, at the pres- 
ent time, the knowledge and skill related to 
teaching are not as certain or as well estab- 
lished as those pertinent to the practice of 
medicine. But they are fully as extensive; and, 
whatever their defects, they are immeasurably 
superior to the unexamined assumptions and 
notions which, in the absence of thorough 
professional training, frequently govern edu- 
cational practice. At a minimum, an adequate 
professional training for teachers would re- 
quire four years of general education in an 
established institution o-f collegiate rank, fol- 
lowed by three years of professional training 
in a recognized professional school and one 
year of internship. Obviously, a teacher train- 
ing program of this order is not immediate- 
ly practicable. But it may be safely predicted 
that teaching will not achieve a professional 
status comparable to that now enjoyed by 
medicine and law until some such program 
is adopted. 

6. The teaching profession is, unfortunate- 
ly, segmented both horizontally and vertical- 
ly. Horizontally, the profession is divided into 
specialized groups representing the various 
subject-matter departments. Vertically, it is 
further divided into elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate levels, accompanied by invidi- 
ous distinctions in prestige and financial re- 
ward. Moreover, vertical segmentation is fur- 
ther complicated by professional splitting, at 
each of these levels, into administrative and 
teaching groups with differing degrees of 
status and authority. In a very genuine sense, 


all of these distinctions represent proper and 
necessary divisions of function. In the absence 
of a common orientation to the educational 
task, however, these differentiations in func- 
tion have often degenerated into narrow 
vested interests with limited and distorted 
views of the over-all job of education, and 
into unfortunate and harmful cleavages in 
status and authority. Naturally this condition 
has seriously hampered the development of 
professional unity. 

7. The work of the educational profession 
is constantly conducted in the midst of a con- 
flicting network of social, economic and politi- 
cal pressures exerted, directly and indirectly, 
by a multitude of organized interest groups 
in American society. For the most part, these 
groups arc the authentic voice of large and 
significant segments of the American people, 
and, as such, they do have a legitimate place 
in the determination of the ends and purposes 
of education. Nevertheless it is true that, 
taken separately, each of these groups repre- 
sents only a particular segment of the public 
interest. And, unfortunately, it is also true, 
tha^ in the tug of practical politjes many of 
these groups often operate as relatively narrow 
and selfish pressure groups seeking to shape 
the program of the school in accordance with 
interests and views of their own particular 
group. Consequently, at the present time, it 
must be admitted that these pressures consti- 
tute a major barrier to the full professionali- 
zation of teaching in American society. The 
removal of this barrier, moreover, will re- 
quire, first, the growth of a powerful and de- 
termined professional organization, armed 
with a defensible policy for dealing with such 
pressures, and, second, the development of 
adequate methods and machinery of inter- 
group deliberation capable of molding the 
partial interests cherished by each of these 
groups into a responsible public interest rep- 
resentative of the entire community. 

8. There are still in many American com- 
munities — although less so than was formerly 
the case — severe restrictions on the personal 
freedom of teachers which are not ordinarily 
imfX)sed upon other adult members of the 
community. In these communities manners, 
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dress, personal habits, social contacts and mor- 
als are subject to strict supervision in accord- 
ance with a rigid code which applies to no 
one else except, perhaps, ministers and their 
families. Moreover, teachers are often expected 
to refrain from normal political activity. Con- 
sequently many able and ambitious young 
people have felt uncomfortable and cramped 
in this narrow social and educational environ- 
ment. 

9. Finally, the professionalization of teach- 
ing has been gravely retarded by the absence 
of a powerful, effective professional organiza- 
tion. There is no lack of educational organiza- 
tions — irydeed part of the difficulty may be 
traced to the fact that there are too many sep- 
arate organizations. But many American 
teachers are not members of any of these or- 
ganizations. Moreover, membership in edu- 
cational organizations is often largely formal 
and perfunctory, with little sense of participa- 
tion or commitment. Despite these handicaps 


teacher organizations have become more ef- 
fective in recent years. But the fact remains 
that the teaching profession does not have a 
single, powerful organization, responsible to 
all of the members of the profession, and 
equipped with a clear vision of its profession- 
al task. There is an obvious lack of profes- 
sional discipline and unity among American 
teachers that has hampered the development 
of an effective professional organization com- 
parable to the American Bar Association, the 
American Medical Association or the stronger 
labor unions. Moreover, many school admin- 
istrators have not fully faced the question as 
to whether they are the representatives of the 
school board or members of the teaching 
body. Doubtless there are other reasons for the 
relative ineffectiveness of professional organ- 
izations of American teachers. But until these 
difficulties have been resolved, the attainment 
of full professional status by the teaching 
group in American society is impossible. 


108 • How the American Teaching Profession Js Organized 


Following Stanley's evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of the teaching profes- 
sion today an examination of how teachers are actually organized is in order. The picture 
is a complex one, reflecting various dimensions of differences within the teaching popu- 
lation-sectional, racial, subject matter taught, ideology, age of pupils taught, and the 
like—as well as the common interests of the entire teaching group. T. D. Martin— a 
National Education Association official selected, because of his special knowledge of 
teachers' organizations, to write this article for the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
—gives an authentic, though brief, description of American ( and world ) teachers' organi- 
zations as of 1950. 


ihc terms “teachers’ associations” and “edu- 
cational associations” arc practically synony- 
mous in educational literature and are often 


used interchangeably to designate organiza- 
tions consisting primarily of teachers and 
other workers in the field of education whose 


[From T. D. Martin, in Walter S. Monroe (cd.). Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(rev. cd.) pp. 1442-1446. Copyright 1950, by The Macmillan Company, publishers, and 

used with their permission.] 
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general purpose is to promote the cause of 
education. 

The Brethren of the Common Life, founded 
in Europe during the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, is commonly credited with 
being the first voluntary teachers’ association. 
Numerous similar organizations came into 
existence during the Middle Ages. However, 
these were primarily religious, both in origin 
and motive, and, while they may be properly 
considered as the beginnings of voluntary 
teachers’ associations, they differed materially 
from the more or less professional organiza- 
tions of teachers which have now developed 
in leading civilized countries. 

The first teachers’ association in the United 
States was the Society of Associated Teachers 
organized in New York City in 1794. Other 
early significant associations were: American 
Institute of Instruction, established in Boston 
in 1830; Western Literary Institute and Col- 
lege of Professional Teachers, organized in 
Cincinnati in 1829; and National Teachers’ 
Association, organized in Philadelphia in 1857 
(later the National Education Association). 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
teachers’ organizations in the United States 
have multiplied rapidly and become both 
more definite in purpose and more permanent 
in form. The Educational Directory, pub- 
lished annually by the United States Office of 
Education, lists approximately 500 national 
and regional associations and more than 100 
state organizations. Local associations have 
become so numerous that no effort has been 
made to include them in this directory or even 
to count them. Nearly 2500 are affiliated with 
the National Education Association. 

LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Local teachers’ associations are the oldest, 
the most varied in character, and the most 
numerous in the United States. . . . They 
exist not only in practically every city but also 
in many rural districts. While these local as- 
sociations vary considerably in purpose and 
form, most of them follow certain more or less 
definite patterns. In 1930 Hoffman . . . 
found 340 local teachers' associations in 58 


cities of more than 100,000 population. The 
176 organizations which replied to his inquiry 
consisted of 46 city-wide associations admit- 
ting practically all groups in the school sys- 
tem; 29 subject-matter associations; 26 princi- 
pal-supervisory associations; 21 high-school 
teachers’ associations; 7 schoolmasters’ clubs; 
and 47 of miscellaneous character. 

The ultimate objectives of such local groups, 
as of practically all teachers’ associations, may 
be said to be the advancement of the interests 
of the teaching profession and the promotion 
of the cause of education. Local associations 
differ primarily in membership regulations, 
organic setup, and emphasis on specific ob- 
jectives. Some of the city-wide associations 
operate as pure democracies, with all mem- 
bers entitled to attend and participate in the 
meetings of the organization. Others have a 
representative democracy, with a board of 
delegates made up of official representatives 
from different groups. The activities of these 
associations cover a wide field, frequently in- 
cluding professional improvement, teacher 
welfare . . . research . . . interpretation of 
thc^schools . . . community servire, and rec- 
reation. 

In most of the states local associations serve 
as units of the state organization and there- 
fore play a dual role, functioning in the solu- 
tion of local problems and serving as the me- 
dium through which the teachers of the group 
participate in the broader programs of the 
state and national associations. . . . The com- 
mittees of local units frequently parallel those 
of the state and national associations and 
cooperate with these in the assembling of 
information and in the dissemination of 
facts. . . . 

STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

The first state teachers’ associations were 
organized in 1845 in Rhode Island, New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. By 
1856 seventeen state associations had been 
formed. During the next ten years five more 
were organized, and before the end of the 
century practically every state had its own 
teachers’ association. . . . 
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Membership in state associations is usually 
state-wide, with few qualifications. Thirty 
specify that members shall be engaged in edu- 
cation while eight include all interested in 
joining. Thirteen of the Southern states have 
separate state associations for colored teach- 
ers. . . . Membership in state associations 
was comparatively small prior to the appoint- 
ment of full-time secretaries. It grew from 
65,993, less than 14 per cent of the teachers 
employed in the nation, in 1907, to 436,392, 
approximately 62 per cent of the teachers em- 
ployed, by 1913 . . . ; and in 1947 it was 755,- 
, 740, or 85 per cent of the teachers of the coun- 
try. . . , 

In their early years most state associations 
functioned as pure democracies. All members 
who attended the annual conventions were 
eligible to vote for officers and to participate in 
the transaction of other business. This pro- 
cedure has been largely replaced by represent- 
ative assemblies to which delegates are sent 
from local or regional units. . . . 

Prior to the modernization movement, 
which began about 1910, most state associa- 
tions held an annual state convention for their 
membership, but distance, cost, and lack of 
auditorium facilities prevented many mem- 
bers from attending. Many of the slates have 
now set up sectional convention districts cov- 
ering an area large enough to bring together 
an inspiring group and yet small enough to 
include all members. The programs of these 
conventions vary from talks on subjects of 
nation-wide interest to highly specialized 
round-table conferences. 

The activities of state associations vary con- 
siderably. However, they usually include con- 
ventions, publications, legislation, research; 
field service, public relations, teacher welfare, 
reading circles, library and magazine service, 
national cooperation, and membership re- 
cruiting. . . . Members of state associations, 
as in local associations, arc usually divided 
into groups according to subject-matter taught 
or position in the school system. These de- 
partments conduct programs according to 
their special interests. ... 

Forty-seven of the state associations now 
publish a journal which contains news of the 


association’s activities and articles of general 
professional interest. Several publish supple- 
mentary legislative bulletins, research reports, 
and public-relations pamphlets. The legisla- 
tive work of state associations has become in- 
creasingly significant and is one of the most 
important means by which educational con- 
ditions have been improved in the different 
states. 

The outstanding feature of the reorganiza- 
tion movement in state teachers’ associations 
was the provision for a full-time executive 
secretary and a salaried staff. California em- 
ployed the first full-time secretary in 1909. 
... Six states followed its example during 
the next decade, and at the present time 44 
states and Hawaii have full-time executive 
secretaries and staffs of from 2 to 17 employ- 
ees. . . . Nineteen of the state associations 
own their office buildings. . . . Dues range 
from one dollar to one half of one per cent 
of the annual salary. The unified dues plan, 
by which dues are collected by the local asso- 
ciations for local, state, and national associa- 
tions, is growing in favor, 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

The National Education Association of the 
United States is the largest professional or- 
ganization in the world. It traces its beginning 
back to the National Teachers’ Association, 
which was organized in Philadelphia in 1857 
by 43 educational leaders representing 12 state 
associations and the District of Columbia. The 
inclusion of the word “teachers” in the title 
was probably significant in that it distin- 
guished it from other current education asso- 
ciations which were dominated largely by ad- 
ministrators, friends of education, college 
professors, supporters of the classics, and other 
educational statesmen of that time. . . . 

In 1870 the National Association of School 
Superintendents, organized originally in 1865, 
and the American Normal School Association, 
organized in^l858, were merged with the Na- 
tional Teachers Association under the name 
National Educational Association, and the or- 
ganization became an all-inclusive association 
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and advocates adequate salaries and pensions^ 
smaller teacher load, effective tenure regula- 
tions, sabbatical leave, and academic freedom. 
It also advocates improved professional stand- 
ards, modern curriculums and methods as 
well as federal aid for education, and abolition 
of war The American Teacher was 
founded in 1912 by a group of teachers in 
New York City and became the official organ 
of the Federation in 1918. 

The advisability of teachers becoming affil- 
iated with labor has been widely discussed 
both within and outside the profession. . . . 
The metropolitan press has been particularly 
vigorous in its opposition to union affiliation 
of teachers. . . . The arguments usually of- 
fered in favor of their affiliation include the 
points of view that alliance with organized 
labor strengthens the position of the teaching 
profession and, therefore, furthers the cause 
of education, and that teachers as American 
citizens have a right to join such organiza- 
tions as they wish. . . . Those who are op- 
posed to teachers joining the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers argue that education is a 
public service and that since teachers are pub- 
lic employees they should not ally themselves 
officially with any particular social or econo- 
mic group . . . , that they can accomplish 
their objectives equally well by developing 
their own professional organizations . . . and 
that by so doing they will contribute more ef- 
fectively to the development of teaching as a 
real profession. . . . 

The problem of teacher strikes has been one 
with which the Federation has constantly 
struggled. Officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have allowed teachers’ unions 
exemption from the use of this normal tech- 
nique of organized labor . . . and at the 1947 
convention of the American Federation of 
Teachers the official, thirty-year, no-strike pol- 
icy of the Federation was reaffirmed . . . 

CIO TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 

The United Public Workers of America 
has jurisdiction in the field of teacher organi- 
zations for the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. The UPW was formed April 1946 by 


a merger of the United Federal Workers of 
America and the State, County, and Munici- 
pal Workers of America. It maintains a na- 
tional Teacher Division which services and 
coordinates the work of teacher locals. The 
UPW claims a membership of 100,000, of 
which 20,000 are said to be teachers. CIO local 
teacher unions emphasize the necessity of col- 
laboration of all teacher organizations and at- 
tempt to achieve unified working relations. 

While the CIQ recognizes that most teach- 
ers have the right to strike, they encourage 
them to use every effort to improve school 
and working conditions without resort to this, 
method. They recognize also that te/ichcrs in 
federal employment, and in certain states, are 
forbidden by law to strike. 

THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 

This association was organized in San Fran- 
cisco in 1923, at a conference callecf by leaders 
of the National Education Association. Six 
hundred representatives from 50 countries at- 
tended this conference. . . . Prior*^to World 
War II the Federation held a biennial world- 
wide convention with regional conferences in 
the intervening years. The primary purpose 
of these conventions and conferences was to 
bring together teachers from different coun- 
tries in order that they might become ac- 
quainted with one another and exchange 
information about their countries and educa- 
tional systems. During World War II the Fed- 
eration was not able to hold its usual conven- 
tions and conferences, and since that time it 
has had difficulty in carrying on its program 
because of lack of funds. 

In August of 1946 the National Education 
Association of the United States of America 
arranged a conference at Endicott, New York, 
to which the national educational organiza- 
tions of the various nations of the world were 
invited to send delegates. Numerous plans 
for the development of a world educational 
organization were given careful considera- 
tion, and out of this conference grew the 
World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. . • . 
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THE WORLD ORGANIZATION 
OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION (WOTP) 

This organization, as indicated above, was 
conceived at Endicott, New York, in August 
1^46 during a conference of educators repre- 
senting teacher associations in 28 different 
countries. Called by the National Education 
Association of the United States of America, 
this conference brought together 56 delegates 
from 38 national educational associations and 
observer-advisers from 9 professional and 
jintergovernmental organizations concerned 
with education, including the United States 
Department of State and the United States 
0*ffice of Education. . . . 

The chief purposes of the conference were 
to mobilize the teachers of the world for a 
continuing battle against the dangers to free- 
dom and peace and to establish an effective 
world educational organization to solidify the 
gains made in the teaching profession during 
the past quarter of a century and to improve 
existing standards. 

A tentaiiivc constitution for a World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession was 
drawn up, unanimously approved by the con- 
ference and signed by each of the delegates as 


a token of his faith in its basic principles. This 
constitution was presented to the various or- 
ganizations represented at the conference and 
was adopted by the delegates to the first meet- 
ing of the WOTP Delegate Assembly at 
Glasgow, Scotland, in August 1947, . . . 

The Endicott Conference also prepared a 
“Document on Transitional Arrangements” 
which provided tor a Preparatory Commis- 
sion of 5 members empowered to take the 
necessary preliminary steps in setting up the 
new organization. 

The purposes of the WOTP as stated in its 
constitution are: (a) to make the highest 
standards of full and free education available 
to all without discrimination; (If) to improve 
the professional status of the teachers of tlie 
world and to promote their intellectual, ma- 
terial, social, and civic interests and rights; 
(c) to promote world-wide peace through the 
building of good will founded upon coopera- 
tion between nations in educational enter- 
prises, based upon pertinent and accurate in- 
formation; (J) to advise the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations and of other 
international bodies “on educational and pro- 
fessional matters. 


109 • Social Functions of Teacher Organizations 


Evaluation of the effectiveness of the teachers as an organized professional group requires 
a formulation of the social functions which teacher organizations are expected to fulfill. 
Any statement of these functions is bound to reflect a diagnosis of the current state of 
American society and of the needs of that society. This is true of William O. Stanley’s 
attempt to identify the social functions of the teaching profession. Yet it would be difiBcult 
to object to his analysis of the major roles of the profession* however much teachers may 
differ as to the more specific policies and programs through which these roles should be 
performed. 
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Xt requires but little argument to show that 
a professional group cannot intelligently order 
its affairs without taking into account its pro- 
fessional functions and interests. An analysis 
of the behavior of any well defined profes- 
sional group will reveal that it acts in at least 
two basic roles. In the first role, it discharges 
the social office or task which constitutes it as 
a group. In the second, it acts to guard and 
advance the professional interest. Both of 
these functions and roles, of course, are sub- 
ject to further analysis. To the first function, 
of course, may be assigned the research and 
the scholarly study required to increase the 
body of knowledge and theory which forms 
the basis of the expert authority of the pro- 
fession and which enables it to perform the 
duties of the social office assigned to it. 

In the present connection, however, the pri- 
mary concern lies in the examination of the 
second basic function of the professional 
group. Generally speaking, this function en- 
tails four distinct tasks. First, every recog- 
nized and well defined professional group 
undertakes to safeguard the ethical code and 
the standards of performance established by 
the profession against the encroachments or 
intrusions of outsiders as well as against the 
mi.sconduct of incompetent or unethical mem- 
bers of the profession. Second, it acts in the 
capacity of a trade union, promoting the 
financial and, in the more narrow sense, the 
other occupational interests of the members 
of the profession. Third, it endeavors to se- 
cure the activities and institutions associated 
with the exercise of its professional office from 
any lack of support or interference which 
would lower the prestige of the profession or 
hamper it in the performance of its profes- 
sional duties. Fourth, wherever it can, the 
professional group tries to prevent or alter 
conditions and conduct in society that are se- 
riously inimical to the success of its profes- 
sional activities. 

Professional bodies, of course, frequently 
assume a narrow and exclusive attitude in 
their effort to attain these dbjectives. Yet a 


careful look at the objectives themselves will 
disclose that in every case they are intimately 
connected with the capacity of the profes- 
sional group to exercise, successfully and well, 
its essential social office. Even the trade union 
function, as any experienced teacher can tes- 
tify, has a definite bearing at more than one 
point on the quality of the work which the 
members of the profession arc able to per- 
form. A profe.ssional group may abuse its 
power. But it is also true that if the tasks con- 
stituting the second professional function are 
not adequately performed the public as well 
as the profession will usually suffer. 

American teachers, although much less con- 
sistently and effectively than lawyers or doc- 
tors, have engaged in all four of these tasks. 
But the educational profession has never 
analyzed clearly its professional functions, 
nor have its members typically recognized the 
full extent of their professional obligations. As 
a result all of the tasks involved^n the second 
basic function of a professional group have 
been inadequately performed; often seriously 
so. Teachers’ organizations, for e^jample, have 
never undertaken, as a professional body, to 
determine and enforce the standards of com- 
petence, and of professional integrity, which 
should be required of all members of the 
teaching profession— with the inevitable re- 
sult that the profession has been confronted 
with a multitude of loyalty oaths and restric- 
tions imposed upon teachers by agencies out- 
side the profession. The trade union activities 
of teacher organizations, likewise, have been 
so ineffective that, in relative terms, the eco- 
nomic position of the American teacher has 
steadily declined in recent years. 

But, perhaps, the most glaring inadequacy 
will be found in the area defined by the fourth 
task. Many educators, in fact, have insisted 
that the educational profession must not take 
a position with respect to social conditions 
and practices that are demonstrably inimical 
to the achievement of acknowledged educa- 
tional objectives, in part, of course, this in- 
sistence simply reflects a reluctance to engage 


[From William O. Stanley, “Educational Policies and Citizens* Organizations in an Age of 
Confusion,’* unpublished manuscript. Reprinted by permission.] 
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in serious social controversy. But in large 
part it also represents a failure to distinguish 
clearly between the different roles in which 
the profession acts. Hence the doctrine that 
teachers must not indoctrinate their students 
is translated into the thesis that the profession, 
in its adult relationships, must not take a defi- 
nite stand on current social issues. Yet, as 
various parts of this study have indicated, 
both the objectives of public education and 
the interests of the teaching profession are, to 
an extraordinary degree, at stake in many of 
the most important of these issues. 

, The basic interests implicit in the profes- 
sional association as such have been noted in 
the preceding analysis of the professional func- 
tion. . . . The educational profession shares 
these interests. Every professional group, 
however, has a set of unique interests grow- 
ing out of the particular nature of its social 
office. In the case of the teaching profession, 
three of these uniciue interests are so pervasive 
and important that they may be said to define 
the fundamental loyalties of the profession. 
First, there is the commitment to the demo- 
cratic tradition, including the methodological 
character implicit in it. . . . Second, the edu- 
cational profession, by the very nature of its 
task, is deeply concerned with the growth and 
development of children. . . . Third, the 
teaching profession, by tradition and by neces- 
sity, is devoted to the spirit and the method 
of scholarship. . . . These basic loyalties— 
the commitment to the democratic tradi- 
tion, the concern for the welfare of children 
and the devotion to the spirit and method 
of scholarship — together with the educators’ 
legitimate desire to protect the prestige and 
integrity of his profession, define the fun- 
damental interests which must be reflected 
in any policy adopted by the profession to 
guide the strategy and conduct of its profes- 
sional organizations. Ultimately every pro- 
fession is responsible to society for the way 
in which it performs its social office. Within 
a broad framework of social control, however, 
almost every profession has sought — and, in 
the case of the more established professions, 
has obtained — a large degree of professional 
autonomy. This tendency has appeared in ed- 


ucation, although, with the exception of the 
right of academic freedom, the claim for pro- 
fessional autonomy has so far been made pri- 
marily in support of the authority of the 
school administrator. In general, the present 
writer believes that the trend towards respon- 
sible professional autonomy is sound; and he 
would argue, alsc', that properly interpreted, 
the grant of professional autonomy should be 
extended to the teaching profession as a 
whole. But, at one crucial point, there is a 
significant difference between the social office 
of the educator and that exercised by other 
professional bodies. Fundamentally, the claim 
for autonomy rests upon the possession of ex- 
pert knowledge. In most professions, the field 
of its expert knowledge almost exactly coin- 
cides with the dimensions of its social office. 
But in the case of the teacher, as previous dis- 
cussions have indicated, his most important 
tasks (the formation of character) fall outside 
the domain of his expert knowledge. Conse- 
quently a distinction must be made between 
the pedagogical (or moral) and the expert au- 
thority of the educator. . . . 

Within the limits of his expert authority 
the educator should be granted the same au- 
tonomy extended to fhc other professions, and 
it is, accordingly, a legitimate object of pro- 
fessional policy to secure it. No claim for au- 
tonomy, however, can justly be made in the 
area of pedagogical authority. On the other 
liand ... the educational profession does 
have the right, and the obligation, to exert a 
certain vigilance and leadership in the proc- 
esses by which the ends and purposes of pub- 
lic education are shaped. In the exercise of 
this right the profession must take into ac- 
count both its professional interests and the 
kind of educational program which, in its 
judgment, is required in order to enable the 
public school to perform its essential func- 
tions. In part ... the profession must safe- 
guard these concerns by direct advocacy and 
appropriate political action. But, in no small 
degree, the profession will best promote both 
its program anfl its interests, by insuring that 
so far as possible basic educational decisions 
are made by the mature and informed judg- 
ment of the entire community. 
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1 10 • Professional A.utonomy and Lay-Professional Cooperation 


As both Carr-Saunders and Flexner have asserted, the growth of professions reflects the 
accumulation of specialized knowledge which has accompanied the development of 
modem sciences and the application of scientific knowledge to the solution of practical 
problems. The authority of members of a profession rests upon the expertness they have 
developed in their field of applied knowledge. Members of the medical profession have 
authority because they have become expert in the diagnosing and treating of disease. 
Members of the teaching profession have authority because they have acquired expertness 
in directing and guiding learning experiences. 

As the expertness of a professional group increases, the relative ignoranck of other 
members of society about their specialty also increases. How can laymen intelligencly 
make public policy to control the conduct of doctors in health matters when the doctors 
know so much more about health than laymen do? And how can laymen intelligently 
make policies for directing educational institutions when teachers know much more about 
educational processes than laymen do? If men generally are to reap the advantages of 
professional expertness for the public good, general authority must somehov^ respect the 
specialized, expert authority of the professionals. 

For the effective exercise of their expert authority, freedom and autonomy for the 
professions are necessary. Yet somehow the public must be protected frofn the irre- 
sponsible exercise of authority by specialized professions and professionals. This whole 
question of professional freedom and of its proper limitations is an important prac- 
tical problem in todays world, nowhere more important than in the area of free and 
responsible teaching. 

In some large measure, the question of teachers' freedom to teach reduces itself 
to a question of how much autonomy qualified members of the teaching profession should 
have in planning and carrying through the programs of education for which they are 
responsible. Certainly, a teacher s professional judgment needs to be respected in educa- 
tional matters primarily because of his expertness. He has studied and presumably 
mastered knowledges and skills relevant to at least some limited area of educational 
practice. On the other hand, his expertness does not qualify him to determine fully the 
goals and controlling values of education. These goals and values actually reflect, as we 
have seen, larger social purposes and standards, and, in a democratic society, it is ideally 
the responsibility of all the people to determine the purposes of their society. 

This democratic conviction, along with vigorous pressures from various organized 

groups to share in policy decisions about education (if not to dominate these decisions), 

has led educators recently to supplement the traditional representative processes of boards 

« 

[From Ernest O. Melby and Kenneth Bennc, “The Need for a New Conception of Educa- 
tional Control,” in the Sixth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, Mobilizing Educational 
Resources (Ernest O. Melby, cd.), Harper and Bros., Publishers, 1943, pp. 29-33.] 
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of education by bringing parents and other citizens more directly into processes of educa- 
tional deliberation and decision. Citizens’ councils on education, parent representatives 
on curriculum committees, and parent-teacher associations represent some of the forms of 
extended lay participation in educational affairs. Yet injudicious inclusion of laymen in 
educational policy-making and evaluation may actually jeopardize the autonomy and 
freedom of the teaching profession. 

In the following selection, Ernest O. Melby, an experienced educational adminis- 
trator, and Kenneth D. Benne, a student of the philosophy of education and of group 
dynamics, have attempted to formulate principles which safeguard both the interest of 
the public in setting directions for the school program and the autonomy of members 
of the teaching profession in the exercise of its professional functions. 


w. have stressed the importance of wid- 
ening the participation by lay persons and 
groups in formulating and supporting an edu- 
cational policy appropriate to the world situa- 
tion which democratic nations are facing 
today. We have emphasized especially the de- 
sirability of bringing democratic forces, now 
in some large degree excluded, into the proc- 
esses of /[educational planning at national, 
state, and local levels. We have recognized 
that lay representatives would work along with 
representatives of the teaching profession in 
refashioning existing educational policies. But 
we have yet to emphasize the great impor- 
tance of strong and forward-looking leader- 
ship by the teaching profession in all processes 
of educational planning. Education involves 
both a science and an art. An increasing body 
of knowledge, skill, technique, and method 
has grown up around the practices of educa- 
tion. Persons engaged in educational work 
must have adequate mastery of the science 
and art of education, if educational work is 
to be carried on eflSciently and well. 

Professional work not only involves the 
mastery of a more or less specialized science 
and art. It is concerned with the social use of 
these specialized abilities. An adequate pub- 
lic health program could be formulated only 
with the help of able and enlightened mem- 
bers of the medical profession. But it requires 


equally the help of representatives of the “lay 
public” which is ultimately to receive the 
benefits of the program. Lay people arc often 
more sensitive to public health needs, to in- 
equities in the existing public health program, 
and to the “political strategy” of getting a 
more effective program into operation than 
arc the members of the medical profession. 
Thus cooperation among lay and profes- 
sional representatives is crucially required in 
working out any adequate health program. 

Such an argument applies with even 
greater force to the making of educational 
policy. When education is seen as the delib- 
erate shaping of the characters and attitudes 
of a people toward the wide range of issues 
and problems faced by a people, the interest 
of all groups of the lay public in what pur- 
poses the educational program serves is seen 
at once to be central and crucial. What social, 
political, and economic decisions our people 
make tomorrow are vitally affected by the 
educational influences that play upon them 
today. Thus the representation of all respon- 
sible lay interests is essential in the making 
and support of adequate educatibnal policies. 
But it is equally true that educational policy 
will tend to be blind and uninformed if those 
who have seriously studied the science and 
art of education and who are actually engaged 
in education hs a life career do not co-operate 
in the same process, usually in. a position of 
leadership. 
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Furthermore, once a broad policy of educa- 
tion is established for a nation, a state, or a 
locality, its execution must necessarily be en- 
trusted to professional persons. And such per- 
sons, so long as they work within the spirit 
of the educational policy, must be given a 
large degree of autonomy in determining the 
most efficient means — materials and methods 
of instruction, organization of instructional 
processes, and so on — ^for carrying that policy 
into execution. We realize that no sharp line 
can be drawn between the making of a policy 
and its execution. Certainly lay review of the 
results of any program, as carried through 
professionally, is both inevitable and desir- 
able. But, until professional educators are 
given substantial autonomy in carrying out 
educational policies and implementing educa- 
tional purposes which have been agreed upon, 
the full body of significant findings of recent 
educational study and research will not be 
put actively to use in the public service. 

In brief, professional educators should par- 
ticipate and lead in the processes of lay-pro- 
fessional co-operation by which educational 
policies and purposes arc established, evalu- 
ated, and reviewed. Moreover they should be 
given substantial autonomy in carrying out 
and implementing established educational 
purposes and policies. 

The history of American education has 
been marked by confusion with respect to 
professional and lay responsibility in educa- 
tional control. The profession of education 
was slow to develop. Historically the layman 
has held sway in the control of education. 
School visitors, supervisors, board members 
have been laymen. In many cases, these lay- 
men not only have made educational policies 
but have examined pupils and judged the 
outcomes of education. With the develop- 
ment of a better educated teaching profession, 
the layman has become less active. As a mem- 
ber of a board of education, he has often in- 
sisted on choosing teachers, determining text- 
books to be used, and otherwise invading the 
proper domain of autonomous professional 
knowledge and activity. But ‘educators have 
become jealous of their professional responsi- 
bilities and spheres of influence and have re- 


sisted the efforts of school boards to assume 
unwarranted lay control. By 1929 the pendu- 
lum had swung from the almost complete 
control by laymen which was characteristic of 
education in the early 1800*s to a substantial 
internal control by professional workers. 

But the depression brought new problems 
to education as to other areas of our common 
life. Finances were limited and board mem- 
bers began to wrestle with what were truly 
professional issues, under the guise of educa- 
tional “economy.” Junior high schools were 
often eliminated, ait and music were dropped 
from the curriculum by action of the lav 
board. Teachers were often dispiissed by 
board members and replaced with others 
whose personal and political connections with 
the board members were closer. It seems clear 
that, since 1929, superintendents of schools 
and teachers have lost influence and school 
board members and laymen generally have 
gained greater control over educational pol- 
icy and procedure. It also seems clear that 
this swing back to lay control ^has been 
accompanied by lowered educational effi- 
ciency, deteriorated professional morale, and 
increased political influence in the educational 
progjf'am. 

It docs no good to bewail the educational 
mistakes of the past. But it is important to ask 
how adequate professional leadership in plan- 
ning and adequate professional autonomy in 
carrying through a total educational program 
can be attained in the future. Without at- 
tempting to oversimplify the problems in- 
volved, we believe that the development of a 
united, vigorous and forward-looking organ- 
ization of teachers on national, state, and local 
levels is an indispensable part of any adequate 
solution. We have noted that any group in- 
terest gains articulation and clarity of view- 
point as well as power only as it is organized. 
Teachers will gain a common and clear vi- 
sion of their professional task only as they arc 
organized. They will attain professional soli- 
darity and power only through organization. 
Without such solidarity and power, the voice 
of professional educators will be heard only 
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faintly in the councils of educational boards 
and of legislatures and the Congress when 
questions of educational policy arc being dis- 
cussed and settled. In our day, when a na- 
tional program of education is taking shape, 
it is essential that united professional action 


be attained at the national level. Only thus 
will the proper balance between lay and pro- 
fessional responsibility in educational control 
be struck—directly at the national level and 
indirectly in the decentralized units of edu- 
cational control. 


Iff* Academic Freedom and the Educational Profession 


Academic freedom is undoubtedly the most important, as well as tlie most controversial 
and misunderstood, aspect of professional autonomy for teachers. In its simplest terms 
academic freedom means right of the scholar to publish and teach the truth as he sees 
it. But there is always a danger in oversimplifying difficult and controversial issues. 
Academic freedom implies discipline as well as freedom. It is not the right of the teacher 
to say whatever he pleases in the classroom. It is rather the right of the scholar to place 
before his students the results of disciplined study and research and to explore with 
students, in the same disciplined fashion, crucial issues about which there is, as yet, no 
consensus. 

Moreover, academic freedom is not primarily a privilege claimed by teachers for 
their own benefit. On the contrary, the claim for freedom of teacliing rests, first of all, 
on the right of the student to study and learn without evasion, hypocrisy or deceit. At 
rock bottom the claim for academic freedom is grounded in the need of a democratic 
society for an intelligent, informed citizenship and in the right of the individual to have 
free access to all opinions and all of the facts in making up his own mind. Thus, there is 
an intimate connection between academic freedom and freedom of thought and con- 
science in society itself. 

Eventually, major decisions about freedom of teaching, as about other educational 
issues, are made by the public, or at least by the most influential and powerful segments 
of it. But the educational profession, committed as it is to a free learning environment for 
students, has a vital stake in the way the issue is decided. 

The selection on this topic consists of three parts. In the first, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins— former chancellor of the University of Chicago and a leading figure in the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the defense of the Republic— stresses the importance of aca- 
demic freedom and indicates its relationship to the democratic tradition. The second part, 
written by Boyd H. Bode, a noted philosopher of education passionately devoted to 
freedom of study and inquiry, undertakes to state the fundamental purpose and meaning 
of academic freedom. In the final part, Jesse H. Newlon- stresses the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the educational profession in the defense of academic freedom. Dr. Newlon 
was superintendent of schools of Denver, Colorado, and subsequently professor of educa- 
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tional administration at Teachers College, Columbia University, He is best known for his 
work in the social and political dimensions of educational administration. 


Academic Freedom and the American Way 


w. hear on every side that the American 
Way of Life is in danger. I think it is. I also 
think that many of those who talk the loudest 
about the dangers to the American Way of 
Life have no idea what it is and consequently 
no idea what the dangers are that it is in. 

You would suppose, to listen to these peo- 
ple, that the American Way of Life consisted 
in unanimous tribal self-adoration. Down 
with criticism; down with protests; down 
with unpopular opinions; down with inde- 
pendent thought. Yet the history and tradi- 
tion of our country make it perfectly plain 
that the essence of the American Way of Life 
is its hospitality to criticism, protest, unpopu- 
lar opinions, and independent thought. A few 
dates like 1620, 1776, and 1848 arc enough to 
remind us of the motives and attitudes of our 
ancestors. The great American virtue was 
courage. 

We ought to be afraid of some things. We 
ought to be afraid of being stupid and unjust. 
We are told that we must be afraid of Russia, 
yet we are busily engaged in adopting the 
most stupid and unjust of the ideas prevalent 
in Russia, and arc doing so in the name of 
Americanism. The worst Russian ideas are 
the police state, the abolition of freedom of 
speech, thought, and association, and the no- 
tion that the individual exists for the state. 
These ideas are the basis of the cleavage be- 
tween East and West. 

Yet every day in this country men and 
women are being deprived of their livelihood, 
or at least their reputation, by unsubstantiated 
charges. These charges are then treated as 
facts in further charges against their relatives 
or associates. We do not throw people into 


jail because they are alleged to differ with the 
official dogma. We throw them out of work 
and do our best to create the impression that 
they are subversive and hence dangerous, not 
only to the state, but also to everybody wb.^ 
comes near them. 

The result is that every public servant must 
try to remember every tea party his wife has 
gone to in the past ten years and endeavor to 
recall what representatives of which foreign 
powers she may have met on these occasions. 
A professor cannot take a position on any 
public question without looking into the 
background of everybody who may be taking 
the same position on the same question. If he 
finds that any person who is taking the same 
position on this question has been charged 
with taking an unpopular position on another 
question, the professor had better not take 
any position on this question, or he may be 
hailed before some committee to explain him- 
self. 

II 

Is this the American Way of Life? The 
great American word is freedom, and, in par- 
ticular, freedom of thought, speech, and as- 
sembly. Asserting the dignity of man, and of 
every man, America has proclaimed and pro- 
tected the freedom to differ. Each man is sup- 
posed to think for himself. The sum of the 
thoughts of all is the wisdom of the commu- 
nity. Difference, disagreement, discussion de- 
cided by democratic processes arc required to 
bring out the best in the citizens. America 
has grown strong on criticism. It would be 
quite as consistent with the American Way 


[From Robert Maynard Hutchins, “What Price Freedom?” Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation ot University Professors, 35 (Summer 1949): 211-215. Reprinted by permission.] 
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of Life to offer prizes for the most penetrat- 
ing criticism of our country as it would be to 
offer prizes to those who have done the best 
job of advertising it. 

The heart of Americanism is independent 
thought. The cloak-and-stiletto work that is 
now going on will not merely mean that 
many persons will suffer for acts that they did 
not commit, or for acts that were legal when 
committed, or for no acts at all. Far worse 
is the end result, which will be that critics, 
even of the mildest sort, will be frightened 
into silence. Stupidity and injustice will go 
Miichallcnged because no one will dare to 
speak against them. To persecute people into 
conformity by the nonlegal methods popular 
today is little better than doing it by purges 
and pogroms. The dreadful unanimity of 
tribal self-adoration was characteristic of a 
Nazi state. It is sedulously fostered in Russia. 
It is to the last degree un-American. 

American education has not been con- 
structed on such un-American principles. In 
general, the practice has been to give the stu- 
dent the facts, to try to help him learn to 
think, and vo urge him to reach his own con- 
clusions. It is not surprising that the heart of 
American education is the same as that of 
Americanism: it is independent thought. 
American education has not tried to produce 
indoctrinated automatons, but individuals 
who can think, and who will think always 
for themselves. The basic principle of Amer- 
ican government, and one that accounts for 
the importance of education in this country, 
is that if the citizens learn to think and if 
they will think for themselves, the Republic 
is secure. The basic principle of the Russian 
dictatorship is that the people cannot think or 
cannot be trusted to think for themselves. 

The American doctrine rests on the propo- 
sition that it is the individual in himself that 
counts. It is not who his father was, or how 
much money he has, or what his color or 
creed is, or what his party is, or who his 
friends are, but who and what he is. So the 
test of a teacher is whether he is coippetent. 
The professional competence of a teacher is 
hardly a question on which lay bodies, or 
even administrators or trustees, would wish 


to pass without the advice of persons profes- 
sionally competent in the teacher’s field. 

Teachers may be expected to obey the law 
of the land. But it is still permissible, I hope, 
to ask whether a law is wise. To discriminate 
against teachers — ^to act as though they were 
all disloyal— and to put them under special 
legal disabilities seems injudicious if we want 
able, independent men to go into the teach- 
ing profession. 


Ill 

The assumption appears to be that Ameri- 
can education is full of Reds, an assumption 
that is the precise reverse of the truth. 

To require oaths of loyalty from all because 
of the eccentricity of an infinitesimal minority 
is an unnecessary and derogatory act. And of 
course it will not effect any useful purpose; 
for teachers who arc disloyal will certainly be 
dishonest; they willjiot shrink from a little 
perjury. 

The way to fight ideas is to show that you 
have better ideas. No idea is any good unless 
it is good in a crisis. You demonstrate the 
failure of your ideas if, when the crisis comes, 
you abandon them or lose faith in them or get 
confused about them to the point of forgetting 
what they are. The American idea is free- 
dom. Freedom necessarily implies that the 
“status quo” may come under the criticism of 
those who think it can be improved. The 
American idea is that the state exists for its 
citizens and that change in society must oc- 
cur to meet their developing needs. The 
whole theory of our form of government is a 
theory of peaceful change. Many of the 
changes that Marx and Engels demand in the 
Communist Manifesto have taken place in 
this country, and they have taken place with- 
out commqnisn), without dictatorship, and 
without revolution, thus disproving, inciden- 
tally, one of the central theses of Marx and 
Engels, that such things cannot be accom- 
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plishcd without communism, dictatorship, 
and revolution. 

These reflections on the Communist Mani- 
festo lead me to say that labeling some thing 
or some man communist because communists 
happen to favor it or agree with him, that 
easy process by which one disposes of differ- 
ent views by applying a dirty name to them, 
involves the negation of thought of any kind. 
If it had been applied consistently in Amer- 
ican history it would have deprived us of 
some ideas and some men that we are proud 
to think characteristically American. For ex- 
ample, the Communist Manifesto demands 
free education for all. Are we therefore to re- 
cant, and denounce the American doctrine of 
free education for all? 


We are now in the midst of a cold war. We 
must protect ourselves against external ene- 
mies, their representatives in this country, 
and any citizens wlio may be conspiring to 
overthrow or betray the government. But the 
statute books are already filled with laws di- 
rected to these ends. It has never been shown 


that there are so many spies or traitors in this 
country, or that the external danger is so great 
and imminent that we have to divert the en- 
tire attention of our people into one great re- 
pressive preoccupation, into one great coun- 
terrevolution in which the freedoms of our 
citizens must be thrown overboard as too 
burdensome for the floundering ship of state 
to carry. 

How is the educ^ited man to show the fruits 
of his education in times like these ? He must 
do it by showing that he can and will think 
for himself. He must keep his head, and use 
it. He must never push other people arounej, 
nor acquiesce when he sees it done. He must 
struggle to retain the perspective and the 
sense of proportion that his studies have given 
him and decline to be carried away by waves 
of hysteria. He must be prepared to pay the 
penalty of unpopularity. He must hold fast to 
his faith in freedom. He must insist that free- 
dom is the chief glory of mankind dtid that to 
repress it is in effect to repress the human 
.spirit. 


The Meaning of Academic Freedom 


U nderlying the whole question of freedom 
in the schools is a basic issue which requires 
careful attention. The issue is whether or not 
the schools should be expected to protect cer- 
tain beliefs at all costs. It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that the obligation of the 
schools to furnish such protection has ordi- 
narily been taken for granted. The beliefs in 
question may be theological or political or 
social in character, but in any case they arc 
commonly regarded as being entitled to pre- 
ferred status, and so it becomes the business 


of the schools to see that they retain their 
privileged character. These beliefs are “abso- 
lutes” and can claim immunity from destruc- 
tive criticism. In other words, it is the busi- 
ness of the schools to get these beliefs 
accepted. Within limits these beliefs may, in- 
deed, require reinterpretation as time goes on, 
yet this does not alter the fact that the chief 
concern of the schools is with inculcation, 
with the fixing of certain prescribed beliefs. 
Perhaps the reaction against such intellectual 
and spiritual tyranny is the chief reason for 


[From Boyd H. Bode “What Is the Meaning of Freedom in Education?” in Harold B. 
Alberty and Boyd H. Bodd* (eds.), Educational Freedom and Democracy, Second Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938, pp. 8-17. Used by per- 
mission of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.] 
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the view that the right and the duty to set the 
pattern belong, not to an outside authority, 
but to the teacher. 

It docs not follow, of course, that either 
view is correct. To prescribe what people are 
to believe, is in essence, the principle of dic- 
tatorship. In a dictatorship the schools have 
furnished to them a sketch or blue-print of 
what is officially regarded as an ideal social 
order. This social order may have as its pur- 
pose the elimination of the profit motive, or 
the glory of empire, or the glory of race, or 
what not, but, in any case, it sets a pattern for 
^belief and conduct, and conformity to the 
pattern js rigidly enforced. In other words, 
education becomes a means for developing 
the younger generation according to a prede- 
termined model. The essential feature of this 
scheme is not changed by being practised on 
a smaller scale, as in the case of pressure 
groups, or by being entrusted to a teacher, 
and it is not changed by the claim that it is a 
means of preserving or promoting democracy. 
The spirit in any case is not democratic but 
“authoritarian,” and the pattern is set by peo- 
ple who Ixippen to be in a position to do so. 

There is a third alternative. As was said 
previously, human nature is not fixed. It is 
developed by means of social relationships, 
through which the individual acquires lan- 
guage and the capacity for conceptual think- 
ing, and through which he achieves moral, 
social, religious, and other predispositions and 
insights. Accordingly, it is plausible to sup- 
pose that the purpose of education is to bring 
him into conformity with certain selected pat- 
terns and that these patterns have a certain 
absolute authority and sanctity. From a demo- 
cratic point of view, however, they were 
evolved from certain give-and-take relation- 
ships. The whole idea of the “social” implies 
mutual recognition of interests, with corre- 
sponding obligations. In this mutual recogni- 
tion each individual finds an avenue for the 
development of his capacities. The patterns 
which happen to be evolved in any given so- 
ciety derive their justification frqm the fact 
that they serve as instrumentalities for main- 
taining and promoting reciprocal relations, or 


common interests among men. Democracy 
thus opens up a new road to the question of 
social organization and to the question of 
freedom in the schools. With respect to social 
organization, it holds that all existing forms 
of organization should be held subject to 
modification whenever such modification will 
further the continuous extension of common 
interests and purposes. With respect to edu- 
cation, it rejects the idea that the schools 
should assume any direct responsibility for 
the acceptance of specific beliefs, since the in- 
culcation of beliefs tends to result, if not in 
fanaticism, at any rate in intolerance and the 
closed mind. It emphasizes the need of exam- 
ining our cultural heritage for two reasons: 
first, such examination leads to a clearer rec- 
ognition of the nature and, range of the inter- 
ests that are involved in the confusion of pat- 
terns; and, secondly, it affords an opportunity 
to show that for democracy there is a higher 
obligation than the protection of any specific 
patterns for belief and conduct. Freedom in a 
democratic school system, then, means the 
right to carry through a program of this kind. 

From this point of view it is not difficult to 
sec why democracy, places so much emphasis 
on the method of discussion, conference, and 
agreement. If the procedure is genuinely 
democratic, the participants achieve a wider 
view of the subject in hand; the quest for an 
acceptable solution becomes an attempt to 
harmonize, as far as possible, all the divergent 
interests ; and the final outcome is a height- 
ened sense that the mutual recognition of 
interests and the adjustment of conflicting 
values are of major importance. If these re- 
sults are achieved, errors in decisions become 
less serious because a disposition has been cul- 
tivated w'hich makes it possible to correct 
these errors. The method is all important be- 
cause it has an educational quality, which is 
to say that democracy is primarily^ concerned 
with the development of the individual that 
results from the democratic procedure. 

The purpose of this extended discussion is 
to lead up to the conclusion that an intelli- 
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gent consideration of freedom in the schools 
requires a decision on the issue that has been 
raised. Are there beliefs which should receive 
preferred status? If so, the question of free- 
dom is settled, at least in principle. The 
schools will then be expected to operate 
within the limits set by these beliefs. The 
question that still remains, in that case, is how 
these beliefs are to be selected in a social order 
which professes to be democratic, and how 
the enforcement of an official creed is to be 
differentiated from the spirit and method of 
a dictatorship. If we reject the claim to pre- 
ferred status, the question of freedom shapes 
up differently. The schools in that case have 
no right to insist on the adoption of any spe- 
cific belief; the right to independent judg- 
ment on the part of the pupil or student must 
be scrupulously respected. But the schools do 
have the right and the obligation to make the 
school population intelligent about the con- 
cept of democracy, on the ground that what a 
democracy is most in need of being intelligent 
about is its own meaning. 

To promote an understanding, then, of 
what is meant by democracy becomes the ma- 
jor responsibility of the schools. In terms of 
our previous discussion, this understanding 
requires emancipation from the bondage of 
traditional beliefs and modes of thinking, in 
so far as these rest on a basis of authority. It 
may be repeated, however, that the purpose of 
developing the issue between authoritarian- 
ism and democracy must not be to gain re- 
cruits for democracy, but rather to enable 
pupils to make an intelligent choice. The 
choice cannot be intelligent as long as there is 
no realization that democracy can be had only 
at the price of extensive reconstruction of 
conventional beliefs and practices. The whole 
movement of modern civilization, including 
the development of the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, political and industrial rela- 
tions, art and literature, has embedded in it 
the ubiquitous issue of authoritarianism ver- 
sus democracy. A school program designed to 
bring this issue out into the t)peni is a vital 
necessity to a nation that is concerned to pre- 
serve and clarify its tradition of democracy. 

Freedom in the schools, then, means the 


right of the school to do its appropriate 
work. 

• • • 

Since the transmission of racial and na- 
tional heritage inevitably calls for interpreta- 
tion, it seems reasonably obvious that there 
are and can be no neutrals in education. Per- 
haps the most unedifying spectacle in present- 
day education is the persistent and fatuous 
attempt to avoid the whole issue by a specious 
claim of neutrality. 

To remain on the fence comes to mean that» 
we are indifferent to moral and spiritual 
values. A teacher who believes in democracy 
does not pretend to be detached and indiffer- 
ent. If he is honest and discerning, he will 
recognize his personal bias and undertake to 
assume responsibility for it. 

This leads into another question. If there 
are no neutrals in education, is the difference 
between the two kinds of teachers [demo- 
cratic and authoritarian] as great asTias been 
made to appear? Every teacher has his own 
pet beliefs which he seeks to promote. Why 
not be. candid, then, and admit that all edu- 
cation is indoctrination? 

For present purposes it is unnecessary to go 
into an extended argument as to what consti- 
tutes indoctrination. It is sufficient to recog- 
nize that there are certain similarities in all 
teaching and also certain important differ- 
ences. Every teacher with real convictions is 
in a certain sense an advocate of those con- 
victions, no matter how painstakingly he may 
try to be fair and impartial. His method of 
conducting classes and organizing his work 
is inescapably affected by these convictions. 
So far there is similarity. The differences 
emerge when we consider the values which 
the teacher is concerned to protect and pro- 
mote. Authoritarianism places these values in 
the acceptance of certain habits for the guid- 
ance of belief and conduct. Democracy 
stresses the importance of keeping intelligence 
free for the continuous remaking of beliefs. 
The justification for this emphasis is the con- 
viction that intelligence should function as a 
means of the “abundant life*’ and not as a 
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means to the discovery of eternal and im> 
mutable truth. The underlying philosophies 
are far apart. One seeks deliberately to keep 
intelligence in leading strings; the other seeks 
to set it free. 

This conception of freedom is held, not 
primarily in the interest of the teacher, but in 
the interest of the pupil. The school popula- 
tion of today will be the responsible citizens 
of tomorrow. To them will fall the task of 
remaking traditional attitudes and practices 
which have so amply demonstrated their in- 
adequacy to present-day circumstances and 
•which, because of this inadequacy, threaten 
our civilkation with disaster. The best prepa- 
ration that the schools can provide for this 
task is to promote the free exercise of intel- 
ligence, in order that they may have a chance 
to avert the danger and the wretchedness 
which the short-sightedness and inflexibility 
of the present generation have brought upon 
the world. 

What is to be especially noted is that this 
demand for freedom in the schools is tied up 
with the obligation resting on the schools to 


liberate intelligence for the task of recon- 
structing the ideals of conduct. It does not 
mean that the teacher has at all times the 
right to say what he pleases. His freedom of 
speech in the classroom is limited to what- 
ever is necessary or appropriate to stimulate 
pupils to the endeavor to reinterpret their 
basic beliefs. What will serve this purpose 
cannot be determined in advance. Outside of 
the classroom the same general principle ap- 
plies. The only valid test for a teacher’s con- 
duct is whether, under the given circum- 
stances, it promotes authoritarianism or 
democracy. Such a test is obviously difficult to 
apply. Speech or conduct or activities which 
are acceptable in one community may be a 
source of needless offense in another, and thus 
become an obstruction to -the work of the 
teacher and of the school. There is a sense in 
which the teacher, like St. Paul, must be all 
things to all men. But — again like St. Paul — 
the teacher must never surrender his loyalty 
to his gospel, which is the gospel of democ- 
racy, to the demands of timidity or of a nar- 
row expediency. 


The Responsibility of the Profession for the 
Defense of Freedom of Teaching 


Ihe primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of freedom of teaching must, in the 
complexities of contemporary American life, 
rest upon the teachers themselves. This is true 
for the simple reason that they should be 
more sensitive to the importance of freedom 
for the schools and should have a better un- 
derstanding of the role of education in the 
democratic process than any other group in 
society. The only possible exceptions arc those 
students and practitioners of politics who are 
themselves sincere believers in democracy. In 
a period in which there arc so many battles to 


be fought, teachers must rely on themselves. 
They cannot hang back waiting for the lay 
public to carry the battle for freedom of teach- 
ing. 

It is impossible here to attempt any 
thorough-going discussion of strategy for the 
maintenance of this freedom. Certain essen- 
tial elements in such a strategy are, however, 
perfectly apparent and may be briefly sum- 
marized. 

1. The first step must be to bring the 
great body of^teachers to a realization of the 


[From Jesse H. Newlon, “Freedom of Teaching,” in William H. Kilpatrick (ed.), The 
Teacher and Society, First Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, D. Applcton-Century Co., 
1937, pp. 276-278. Used by permission of Applcton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc.] 
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crucial importance of the problem. Teach- 
ers as a group seem to be neither well- 
informed with respect to the social situa- 
tion nor sensitive to its critical character. 
The most serious danger in the situation is 
the apathy of the major portion of the 
teaching profession itself. This danger will 
be removed only when teachers become stu- 
dents of education in its deeper social rela- 
tionships. Only an informed profession can 
be alert to the threat to freedom of teaching. 

2. The public must be educated as to the 
meaning of the attack being made on edu- 
cation and on freedom of teaching, on the 
one hand, by certain uninformed but wcll- 
intcnlioned people and on the other by 
really sinister forces in our society. Large 
sections of the public are likely to be misled 
by fascist-minded “patriots,'* by )ingo na- 
tionalists, and by propagandists for special 
interests. Fortunately important elements 
among the people arc sensitive to the dan- 
gers that threaten. . . . 

3. Freedom of teaching must be vigor- 
ously defended by local, state, and national 
educational organizations, and to this end 
such professional organizations must be 
made more effective. Actual defense of 
teachers whose tenure is threatened because 
of their exercise of the right of freedom of 
teaching is highly educative both to the 
public and to the great body of teachers, 

4. If freedom of teaching is finally to be 
made secure, a militant all-inclusive organ- 
ization of teachers is essential. Local associ- 
ations, state associations, the National 
Education Association, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association — these and all other teach- 


ers’ organizations should be federated for 
joint and unified action to advance and 
protect the deepest interests of education. 

In connection with the foregoing it should 
be emphasized that freedom of teaching is a 
problem not only for teachers of the social 
studies, but for teachers in fields generally re- 
garded as relatively non-controversial. That it 
should be a Harvard professor of geology who 
spoke out most emphatically against the 
teachers’ oath law in the state of Massachu- 
setts is highly significant. Two generations 
ago it was in the field of the sciences that free- 
dom of teaching was a critical issue." 

It is of basic importance that the political 
character of this problem be understood. For 
at bottom the issue of freedom is political in 
the deepest and truest sense of that word. The 
democratic state is dedicated to freedom. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of teaching, free- 
dom to study and to criticize existing condi- 
tions are its very foundations. Ttc groups 
and the forces in society that are striving to 
limit freedom of teaching are the, forces that 
are striving to control the machinery of the 
state for the protection and the furthering of 
their own private interests. Only the political 
state has power to protect our freedom against 
these forces. Teachers must, therefore, work 
cooperatively with other groups in the state 
who hold freedom dear; together they must 
insure, through the ballot box, that those who 
are placed in control of the machinery of the 
state, whether legislative, administrative, or 
judicial, arc those who will employ this ma- 
chinery for the protection of the basic liberties 
guaranteed under the Constitution to the 
American people. 
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/ 12 • A Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession 


As professions develop, they assume more and more autonomous control of the conduct 
of their members in their professional roles, always within some larger framework of legal 
and moral control. If professional control is not to be arbitrary, some code of professional 
conduct needs to be developed— a code which is understood and accepted by the mem- 
bers of the profession upon whose conduct it is binding. Professions, therefore, evolve 
codes of ethics and ways of enforcing their codes upon members. There is no single 
professional association at present which includes all American teachers as members. 

, There is therefore no single self-imposed code of ethics applicable to all teachers. The 
National Education Association comes much closer, liowever, than any oilier professional 
group to incorporating all American teachers in its membership. Its code of ethics is, as 
a result, more widely recognized and more influential than any other so far as American 
teachers are concerned. 


^A/e, tlie members of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United Slates, hold 
these trutjis to be self-evident — 

— that the primary purpose of education in 
the United States is to develop citizens who 
will safeguard, strengthen, and improve the 
democracy obtained thru a representative 
government; 

— that the achievement of effective democ- 
racy in all aspects of American life and the 
maintenance of our national ide-^ls depend 
upon making acceptable educational opportu- 
nities available to all; 

— that the quality of education reflects the 
ideals, motives, preparation, and conduct of 
the members of the teaching profession; 

— that whoever chooses teaching as a career 
assumes the obligation to conduct himself in 
accordance with the ideals of the profession. 

As a guide for the teaching profession, the 
members of the National Education Associa- 
tion have adopted this code of professional 
ethics. Since all teachers should be members 


of a united profession, the basic principles 
herein enumerated apply to all persons en- 
gaged in the professional aspects of education 

— elementary, secondary, and collegiate. 

» 

First principle: 7^/ie primary obligation of 
the teaching profession is to guide children, 
youth, and adults in the pursuit of f(nowl‘ 
edge and skills, to prepare them in the ways 
of democracy, and to help them to become 
happy, useful, self-supporting citizens. The 
ultimate strength of the nation lies in the so- 
cial responsibility, economic competence, and 
moral strength of the individual American. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this first 
principle the teacher will — 

1. Deal justly and impartially with students 
regardless of their physical, mental, emo- 
tional, political, economic, social, racial, 
or religious characteristics; 

2. Recognize the differences among stu- 
dents and seek to meet their individual 
needs; 


[From Code of Ethics of the Rational Education Association •/ the United States, adopted 
by the Representative Assembly, Detroit, Mich., 1952. Washington, National Education 
Association of the United States, 1952. Reprinted by permission.] 
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3. Encourage students to formulate and 
work for high individual goals in the de- 
velopment of their physical, intellectual, 
creative, and spiritual endowments; 

4. Aid students to develop an understand- 
ing and appreciation not only of the op- 
portunities and benefits of American de- 
mocracy but also of their obligations 
to it; 

5. Respect the right of every student to 
have confidential information about 
himself withheld except when its release 
is to authorized agencies or is required 
by law; 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring ex- 
cept in accordance with approved poli- 
cies of the governing board. 

Second principle: The members of the 
teaching profession share with parents the 
tas\ of shaping each student's purposes and 
acts toward socially acceptable ends. The ef- 
fectiveness of many methods of teaching is de- 
pendent upon cooperative relationships with 
the home. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this second 
principle the teacher wilh— 

1. Respect the basic responsibility of par- 
ents for their children; 

2. Seek to establish friendly and coopera- 
tive relationships with the home; 

3. Help to increase the student’s confidence 
in his own home and avoid disparaging 
remarks which might undermine that 
confidence; 

4. Provide parents with information that 
will serve the best interests of their chil- 
dren, and be discreet with information 
received from parents; 

5. Keep parents informed about the prog- 
ress of their children as interpreted in 
terms of the purposes of the school. 

Third principle: The teaching profession 
occupies a position of public trust involving 
not only the individual teacher's personal con- 
duct, but also the interaction oj the school and 
the community. Education is most effective 
when these many relationships operate in a 


friendly, cooperative, and constructive manner. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this third 
principle the teacher will— 

1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of be- 
havior accepted by the community for 
professional persons; 

2. Perform the duties of citizenship, and 
participate in community activities with 
due consideration for his obligations to 
his students, his family and himself; 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an ob- 
jective point ojf view, thereby keeping 
his class free from partisan opinions; 

4. Recognize that the public schools belong* 
to the people of the community*, encour- 
age lay participation in shaping the pur- 
poses of the school, and strive to keep the 
public informed of the educational pro- 
gram which is being provided; 

5. Respect the community in which he is 
employed and be loyal to the school sys- 
tem, community, state, and nation; 

6. Work to improve education in the com- 
munity and to strengthen the^ commu- 
nity’s moral, spiritual, and intellectual 
life. 

« 

Fourth principle: The members of the 
teaching profession have inescapable obliga- 
tions with respect to ernploymcnt. These ob- 
ligations are nearly always shared employer- 
employee responsibilities based upon mutual 
respect and good faith. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth 
principle the teacher will — 

1. Conduct professional business thru the 
proper channels; 

2. Refrain from discussing confidential 
and official information with unauthor- 
ized persons; 

3. Apply for employment on the basis of 
competence only, and avoid asking for 
a specific position known to be filled by 
another teacher; 

4. Seek employment in a professional man- 
ner, avoiding such practices as the in- 
discriminate distribution of applica- 
tions; 

5. Refuse to accept a position when the 
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vacancy has been created through un- 
professional activity or pending contro- 
versy over professional policy or the ap- 
plicatioh of unjust personnel practices 
and procedures; 

6 . Adhere to the conditions of a contract 
until service thereunder has been per- 
formed, the contract has been termi- 
nated by mutual consent, or the contract 
has otherwise been legally terminated; 

7. Give and expect due notice before a 
change of position is to be made; 

8 . Be fair in all recommendations that are 
given concerning the work of other 
teachers; 

9. Accept no compensation from produc- 
ers of instructional supplies when one’s 
recommendations affect the local pur- 
chase or use of such teaching aids; 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, out- 
side of his contract, where the employ- 
ment affects adversely his professional 
status or impairs his standing with stu- 
dents, associates, and the community; 

11. Cooperate in the development of school 
policies and assume one's professional 
obligations thereby incurred; 

12. Accept one’s obligation to the employ- 
ing board for maintaining a profession- 
al level of service. 


Fifth principle: The teaching profession 
is distinguished from many other occupations 
by the uniqueness and quality of the profes- 
sional relationships among all teachers. Com- 
munity support and respect are influenced by 
the standards of teachers and their attitudes 
toward teaching and other teachers. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth 
principle the teacher will — 

1. Deal with other members of the profes- 
sion in the same manner as he himselt 
wishes to be treated; 

2. Stand by other teachers who have acted 
on his behalf and at his request; 

3 . Speak constructively of other teachers, but 
report honestly to responsible persons in 
matters involving the welfare of students, 
the school system, and the profession; 

4. Maintain active membership in profes- 
sional organizations and, thru participa- 
tion, strive to attain the objectives that 
justify such organized groups; 

5. Seek to make professional growth con- 
tinuous by such procedures as study, re- 
search, travel, conferences, and attend- 
ance at professional meetings; 

6 . Make the teaching profession so attrac- 
tive in ideals Snd practices that sincere 
and able young people will want to en- 
ter it. 


113* The Educational Profession and Organized Labor 


The “trade union” function of professional associations of teachers— the function of pro- 
tecting and advancing the economic and social position of teachers and in providing for 
reasonable security in employment, tenure, and retirement— has been recognized as valid. 
The “politicar function of the professional organization— the exerting of influence in 
public decisions and policy-making on issues in which the interests of students, teachers 
and the schools are at stake— has also been emphasized. Yet a teachers’ association is 
only one of many organized groups within our society. It cannot adequately perform 
its “trade union” or its “political” functions without collaboration from other organized 
interest groups. What land of aflBliation with other associations of workers best serves 
the purposes of this required collaboration? 
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This issue has been dramatized for American teachers by the development of the 
American Federation of Teachers. This teachers' group is part of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and, as such, is represented in tfie councils of labor unions and their 
representatives. There is no clear consensus among American teachers or the American 
public concerning the appropriateness of such an affiliation with labor. The issue is an 
important one in its own right and deserves study by all teachers. In addition, its study 
is useful in developing operational meanings for the functions of the teaching profession, 
particularly its trade union and political functions, and in clarifying the distinctions 
between a professional association and other vocational associations. 

In order to facilitate the study of this issue, three points of view are presented in 
the following selection. Samuel Capen, Chancellor of the University of Buffalo from 1922 
to 1950, says ‘‘No" to the question "Should Teachers Affiliate with Organized Labor?” and 
indicates the reasons for his answer. Kermit Eby, a well-known minister and college pro- 
fessor who is especially interested in the role of labor unions in our society, argues for an 
affirmative position. Jesse Newlon finds nothing "unprofessional" in teachers’ joining labor- 
affiliated organizations, but he does raise certain strategic questions about the desirability 
of permanent affiliation as against occasional collaboration on specific issues and in specific 
campaigns. The effort here is not to give the answer to this question but to offer materials 
useful to the reader in making up his own mind. 


The Case Against Affiliation 


Teachers, as teachers, should not join labor 
unions. Bodies of teachers should not become 
locals of either the American Federation of 
Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. Nonunionized groups of teachers 
should not form alliances with national labor 
organizations for the purpose of bettering 
their economic condition. 

The recent tendency among teachers to cast 
in their lot with organized labor is unfortu- 
nate. It has already damaged the teaching 
profession. Unless it is checked it will surely 
cancel the gains in professional status and 
public recognition which teachers have slow- 
ly and painfully won during the last genera- 
tion. The issue is one of great moment both 
to teachers and to American society as a 


whole. Strangely neither the seriousness of it 
nor its meaning seems to be understood by the 
teachers or by the public at large. 

The principal reason against the unioniza- 
tion of teachers and their affiliation with na- 
tional labor organizations lies in the nature of 
their calling. Teaching is a profession. Profes- 
sions are not more honorable than other occu- 
pations, but tliey are different. They have cer- 
tain peculiar characteristics of which the 
following are the most conspicuous. 

A professional practitioner, once he has 
mastered the basic knowledge and techniques 
of his craft, does not apply them in rule of 
thumb fashion. He must constantly recast and 
recombine the intellectual materials which he 
uses to meet new problems and situations. He 


[From Samuel P. Capen, “TJie Teaching Profession and Labor Unions,” Journal of Gen- 
eral Education, 1 (July 1947): 275-27^. Used by permission of the University of Chicago 

Press.] 
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is obliged constantly to exercise his indepcnd- 
ent judgment and to assume a large measure 
of individual responsibility. Very little of his 
work can be routinizcd and performed me- 
chanicallv under orders of a superior. In all 
of it there is a considerable element of art. 

All professions serve the public. Public 
service is indeed their major purpose and their 
justification. Consequently, the prospect of 
pecuniary gain is not — or at any rate should 
not be — the ruling consideration of those who 
practice them, or the principal inducement 
that attracts new recruits. All professional 
, practitioners naturally are interested in secur- 
ing through their work a comfortable liveli- 
hood. In fact, unless a profession assures at 
feast this much to its members, it shortly be- 
comes depleted. But even the small handful 
of members of a few professions who earn 
large incomes commonly practice their call- 
ings less for the money reward than because 
of an absorbing interest in the work itself. 

Both the motivation of professional practi- 
tioners and the independent responsibilities 
laid upon them emphasize the necessity for 
agreement among them concerning the forms 
of activity and the methods of practice that 
are consonant with their obligations as scrv* 
ants of the public. Such agreements are 
known as professional ethics. Every profession 
has developed more or less formalized codes 
of ethics. In some of the older professions the 
codes are specific. Violations aie punished by 
exclusion from the profession. The newer 
professions generally content themselves with 
common understandings regarding profes- 
sional conduct and visit no penalties except 
disapproval upon those who transgress thcr-e 
understandings. But whatever the penalties 
invoked, it is important to note that the rules 
of professional ethics arc not imposed upon 
the profession from without. They arc evolved 
by the professions for the improvement of pro- 
fessional practice and hence for the improve- 
ment of the service to the public; and they 
arc for the most part enforced by the profes- 
sions. Profes-sional associations — of which 
there arc many in all professions — nearly al- 
ways have the double purpose of promoting 


proper professional conduct and elevating the 
standards of competence of the members. 

In respect to their purposes, their methods 
of work, their ideals, and their relations to 
those who furnish them the means of liveli-' 
hood, the members of professions are in a 
totally different situation from members of 
labor organijsatif-ns. Those organizations 
exist primarily, and properly, to secure mate- 
rial benefits for their members. They must of 
necessity be in competition with other groups 
of citizens. When they cannot achieve their 
purposes by other means, they have at hand 
the instrument of the strike. The weapon of 
the strike gives them their competitive power, 
whether they use it or not. The American 
people have long recognized labor’s right to 
strike — although the right to strike against 
the government or against the public safety 
is not geiy‘rally recognized. But the strike is 
always against somebody, some portion of the 
public large or small. It is a weapon of war- 
fare. For the time being the party struck 
against is the enemy. 

Individual citizens may feel hostile toward 
a profession. But no large group of citizens is 
ever hostile toward any profession so long as 
the profession lives up to the ideals of self- 
improvement and public service to which it 
is committed. And no profession can assume 
an attitude of hostility toward the public, or 
toward a particular segment of the public, 
and continue to claim recognition as a profes- 
sion. 

What has been said applies to the incom- 
patibility of the purposes and character of la- 
bor organizations on the one hand and of the 
purposes and character of the professions — all 
professions— on the other. The teaching pro- 
fession is in a class by itself among the profes- 
sions. It has peculiar obligations, not shared 
by other professions, which demand inexo- 
rably that it keep itself clear of entangling 
alliances with labor organizations, or indeed 
with any oljier organizations of citizens 
formed to promote special group interests. 
Apparently these obligations arc not under- 
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Stood by some members of the profession. I 
venture, therefore, to summarize them. 

Other professions serve only a portion of 
the public: the sick public, or the public 
which must have recourse to the courts, or the 
public which has construction in hand, or the 
public in need of relief. The teaching profes- 
sion serves the whole public. Literally no one 
fails to be a recipient of its services at some 
time in his life. Moreover, the vast majority 
of teachers are public employees, whose sal- 
aries are paid from public funds, toward 
which all taxpaying citizens contribute. 

The nature of the teacher’s service is like- 
wise peculiar. The profession is charged with 
the custody and transmission of the social 
heritage of the nation and the race. In the 
process of transmission many of its members 
cannot avoid the interpretation — in the light 
of their own knowledge and judgment— -of 
current happenings, nor can they avoid the 
attempt to relate these happenings to the ex- 
perience and standards of value of the past. 
This is particularly the case with teachers of 
the social sciences and the humanities. 

Is there anyone who docs not believe that 
the social heritage should be passed on in as 
unbiased a manner as possible? Or is there 
anyone who would think it proper for a teach- 
er to take advantage of his position to present 
strictly partisan interpretations of contempo- 
rary controversial issues? Among the most 
controversial of the issues of the moment are 
those which concern labor and management 
and the relations of both to the general pub- 
lic. All parties to these controversies are eager 
to enlist supporters and especially supporters 
who in some degree influence public opinion. 


The teaching profession has fought for what 
is known as academic freedom not in order 
that its members might be unchallenged 
propagandists, but in order that they might 
be free to seek the truth and proclaim it, to be 
critical and impartial amidst the storms of 
partisanship. 

It is all but inconceivable that an avowed 
partisan of one side in a fierce social conflict 
can interpret both sides without prejudice. 
And even if an occasional partisan can rise to 
this high level of judicial behavior, few per- 
sons will believe that he can. In a period 
when economic, political, and even ethical, 
concepts are the subjects of such widespread 
discussion and are exercising such a decisive 
influence upon our population, the teaching 
profession can play no favorites. If it is to 
retain the confidence of the people, it cannot 
even have the appearance of playing favor- 
ites. The touchstone of the profession’s integ- 
rity must be its oflicial impartiality. 

I am persuaded that the following are 
categorical imperatives for the teaching pro- 
fession. It cannot properly join forces with 
any other exclusive groups within the body 
politic It cannot properly make common 
causc*^ with labor or capital, with Democrats 
or Republicans, with any sect or religious 
body, or with any other collection of citizens 
organized for purposes that lie outside the 
purposes of the teaching profession itself. To 
further its own interests it cannot even make 
offensive and defensive alliances with any of 
these groups in the hope of enlisting their 
support. Its allegiance must be to the whole 
public, never to some partisan body within 
the state. 


The Case for Affiliation 


Ihe truly successful teacher is the thorough- from classroom and textbook has been mel- 
ly alive teacher. She teaches itom her expe- lowed by life. Life to her is more than the 
rience. The knowledge she h*lis accumulated routine of home and school — it is contact with 

[From Kennit Eby, "Teachers Unions? YesI** Progressive Education, 20 (Oct. 1943): 260, 

262, 301. Reprinted by permission of the author and Progressive Education,] 
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the struggle of mankind for a better tomor- 
row. The really superior teacher knows her 
boys and girls as part of a family, part of a 
community, part of a state. She is interested 
in the welfare of her students as a part of the 
social organism, and in the welfare of society 
as it affects her students. She knows, if she is 
at all alert, that it is not enough to talk about 
health and housing and nutrition; that con- 
crete things must be done to make medical 
service, good food and adequate homes avail- 
able for all. She understands that she can 
neither live in a vacuum, nor teach in one. 

• She is a part of life! 

The ideal teacher has convictions. She is not 
gne who believes that it is possible to be neu- 
tral on controversial issues. Democracy, to her, 
is something to be preserved, nothing to be 
neutral about. And in adding two and two, 
she insists it’s important whether the answer 
equals four bombs or four homes. Airplanes 
to her are a boon to mankind if they carry 
serum, a curse when they destroy cities. Boys 
and girls are not means to ends. They are the 
ends for which we strive to build a better 
world. This teacher loves them all— black or 
white, rich or poor, Protestant or Catholic or 
Jew. Otherwise, she could not really influence 
them. 

Believing as she does, she seeks to identify 
herself with groups of like-minded people, in 
an effort to take her part in the march of prog- 
ress. Her seeking must inevitably lead her to 
the labor movement, to the teachers’ union— 
not because the labor movement is perfect, or 
the teachers’ union without its faults, but be- 
cause in these organizations she finds people 
with interests and beliefs common to hers and 
because organized labor in America from its 
very beginning fought for free public educa- 
tion. In our modern world, education is es- 
sential to democracy, labor leaders have al- 
ways believed. That democratic institutions 
cannot survive among illiterate citizens is 
labor’s conviction. 

The creative teacher with the attitude I 
have described needs the teachers’ union to 
protect her tenure and her job security. It has 
fought innumerable battles in the interest of 
academic freedom, over the years. It has pro- 


tected the fearless teacher who refuses to per- 
mit a threat to her job to keep her from teach- 
ing the truth as she sees it. 

Boys and girls are influenced not only by 
what is taught them, but by what is omitted. 
The schools of America have been the agents 
of the status quo for far too long, because 
teachers have ignored consumer problems, la- 
bor and political and economic questions. 

Our textbooks and our curricula need liber 
alization to include materials which will pre- 
pare our boys and girls to become functional 
citizens in our complex society. They need to 
know how a union operates, how a political 
party is run and how government takes place. 
The best way for them to learn these things 
is from a teacher who has learned them by ex- 
perience. 

It was my good fortune to study political 
science in one of the great universities, under 
the best of teachers. I didn’t really know how 
government operated, though, until I had 
gone to a political convention, lobbied at leg- 
islatures and run a political campaign. 

My own pupils learned more about govern- 
ment when I took them with me to city coun- 
cil meetings, to thf state legislature, and to 
party conventions than I ever could have 
taught them from a text. 

Almost all my working life has been spent 
teaching or working for teachers. From my 
experience I have learned that teachers arc 
almost unanimous in the feeling of frustration 
which grows out of line and staff administra- 
tion. They are told what to do by administra- 
tors who are not teaching and have not taught 
for many years. Consequently, a state of war 
develops between teachers and administra- 
tion, and energies which should be spent in 
teaching arc spent in battle. 

Partly because of this, American education, 
along with American industry, needs the de- 
velopment and perfection of collective bar- 
gaining and labor-management techniques. 
The teacher, like the industrial worker, needs 
the assurance that his talents arc recognized, 
used and. appreciated. Policy in a school sys- 
tem should be the by-product of the best com- 
bined thinking of teachers and administra- 
tion, and the responsibility for the execution 
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of policy should also be shared. It has always 
been my contention that, if I were a school 
superintendent, I would want in my school a 
strong union of teachers willing to assume 
responsibility. If such a technique for demo- 
cratic administration were worked out and 
put to work, we would need fewer resolu- 
tions on “democracy in education”! 

We need unions, then, to give teachers the 
courage and strength to meet the administra- 
tors as equals, and to free teachers from the 
inferiority feelings which now prevail among 
them. The teachers of America must be con- 
vinced first that teaching is an art, and second 
that competent teaching deserves adequate 
income. 

Teachers’ unions fight for adequate in- 
comes and decent working conditions. It is a 
disgrace to our nation to permit 100,000 
schoolrooms to go teacherless because teach- 
ers cannot afford to stay in teaching. A nation 
which permits this condition to continue is 
not only forcing teachers out of their chosen 
profession, but is robbing the boys and girls 
of their rightful heritage. 

The alert teacher must have opportunities 
for intellectual growth, opportunities to buy 
books, to subscribe to magazines, meet peo- 
ple. She cannot do these things if her income 
allows her mere subsistence. Nor can she do 
a good job of teaching if her every waking 
moment is harassed by economic pressures. 
Teaching should be a rich experience, instead 
of a drudgery filled with untoward strain and 
stress. 

Attitudes, incidentally, are contagious. We 
develop democratic ideals by our treatment 


of the boys and girls in our classrooms, not by 
the resolutions we write at conventions. Char- 
acter is shaped in everyday contact, not 
through the formal tests we give and the 
records we file. Warm, generous human 
beings develop warm, generous human bc- 
ings. 

Because this is so, the teachers’ unions fight 
with enthusiasm for the tools of civilized liv- 
ing: sufficient leisure, normal family life and 
job security. 

These tools for living are dependent on in- 
come; public school income is dependent on 
taxation; and adequate tax income is depend-* 
ent on a healthy community, a community 
both willing «nd able to finance its schools 
and other community services. Such a com- 
munity is usually one where labor is strong 
and influential, where its weight is felt on 
boards of education and state legislatures. 
Practically speaking, teachers need allies in 
the achievement of their legislative programs, 
and labor has a record of being their best ally 
on local, state and federal levels. ^ 

There is no doubt that, to keep educational 
opportunity equalized, the schools ' of tomor- 
row \yill need federal aid. Affiliation with la- 
bor assures teachers of a base powerful enough 
to throw its influence on even the highest lev- 
els of government. 

Teachers, then, should join unions for ideal- 
istic and pragmatic reasons, to protect aca- 
demic freedom, to protect themselves, to 
protect the integrity of their profession, to se- 
cure an adequate income; but, above all, to 
take part in the people’s struggles and to grow 
roots in the community. 


Local Conditions and Affiliation 


ihis brings us squarely to the question of 
the form that cooperation with other organ- 
ized groups shall take. The mqst critical issue 
in this field at the present time is that of the 


desirability of teacher affiliation with organ- 
ized labor. One organization, the American 
Federation of Teachers, took this step over 
twenty years ago. 


[From Jcs,sc H. Newlon, Education for Democracy in Our Time, McGraw-Hill, 1939, pp. 
190-193. Used by permission. Footnotes omitted.] 
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Assuming that the labor union in question 
is devoted to the interests of democracy and 
that it employs the method of democracy both 
in the conduct of its own affairs and in all its 
public relations, there can be no question of 
the constitutional, professional, or moral right 
of a teacher to belong to it or of an organiza- 
tion of teachers to affiliate with it. This leaves 
open, however, the question of whether such 
affiliation is desirable, and that question in- 
volves a number of important considerations. 
Only through organization can the millions 
of workers who have no share in the owner- 
ship of the instruments of production and dis- 
tributiqp make their influence effectively felt 
in our economic and political life. That teach- 
ers have a community of interests with or- 
ganized labor and should cooperate with 
labor more closely is scarcely debatable. 

15ut a categorical answer cannot be given 
at the present time to the question of whether 
teachers should enter the organized labor 
movement. Decisions must be made in the 
light of conditions. Conditions vary from state 
to state, from community to community, and 
from time to time. The great body of the 
American people is not labor- or union- 
minded. The industrial workers constitute 
barely a third of all the workers of the country 
and less than half of these are in unions. The 
number of industrial workers seems actuallv 
to decline with the advance of technology. 
But few of the white-collar and professional 
workers are unionized. Union labor will, 
therefore, perhaps for a long time, continue 
as a minority group. There is much reason to 
believe that the political importance of indus- 
trial workers has been greatly exaggerated 
under the influence of Marxian thought. The 
assumption that the political role ot industrial 
workers will be more important than that of 
workers in the white-collar occupations or on 
farms certainly needs to be reexamined, es- 
pecially in view of the part played by other 
groups in the last twenty-five years in the rev- 
olutionary changes in Italy, Germany, and 
even in Russia. The middle class is still strong 
in this country and comprises many elements. 
There is much reason to believe that the role 
of the intellectuals, a large group in modern 


society that includes teachers, may be more 
critical than that of almost any other element 
in society. In its insistence that the relation 
between teacher and administrator is com- 
parable to the relation.ship between the work- 
er and the boss or owner in industry, the 
teachers’ union has certainly not been on 
sound ground. 

The argument for affiliation must rest upon 
the fact that organized labor has been and is 
today, despite much confusion as to purpose 
and methods and serious divisions, working 
for a better life for all those who carry on the 
productive work and services of society. It is 
working for the improvement of the lot of 
the common people. Some unions are conserv- 
ative, even reactionary in outlook. Some arc 
bedeviled by factions that arc pursuing objec- 
tives and employing tactics that arc corrosive 
and disruptive and that, however desirous of 
improving economic conditions these factions 
may be, sow discord where good will and co- 
operation arc needed. But organized labor is 
today one of the strongest supports of Amer- 
ican democracy and of public education. A 
strong labor movement is essential if the 
American people are to cope effectively with 
the economic and political problems that con- 
front them. Such a labor movement must co- 
operate with farmers and with other occupa- 
tional groups and with the liberal political 
forces of the country. It is for these reasons 
that I believe a strong case can be made for 
tcachei affiliation with labor. Affiliation will 
certainly be defensible and may be desirable 
where teachers can effectively insist that the 
union in all its purposes and methods conform 
to the ideals of democracy and to those prin- 
ciples foundational to democratic, profession- 
al, and efficient educational administration. 
For teachers to accept the leadership of or- 
ganized labor uncritically and subserviently 
would be as objectionable as subservience to 
organized business and industry or to any 
other group. And to me it seems also clear 
that in many localities and in many situations 
membership jn teachers’ unions is not as yet 
practicable. 

At this point I should like to make a dis- 
tinction that seems to me important. Political 
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cooperation can have many of the advantages 
of affiliation, with fewer of the disadvantages 
under present conditions. Obviously, the po- 
litical situation does not indicate the desira- 
bility of teachers' organizations entering a 
political party now, though, as we have seen, 
a condition may arise that will leave no other 
option for those teachers who want to work 
effectively for the defense of democracy 
through a fuller realization of its possibilities. 
Under present conditions teachers should be 
selective in their support of candidates and of 
parties. They should make it clear that they 
will collectively oppose parties and candidates 
that arc not committed to the promotion of 
the best interests of education and of democ- 
racy. Teachers should cooperate with those 


political groups working for such broad ob- 
jectives as an intelligently conceived program 
of social security, investment by government 
in housing and similar enterprises, adequate 
wages-and-hours legislation, the social use of 
taxation, the provision of real jobs for all at 
decent wages, adequate extension of essential 
social services in such fields as health and 
physical education, the development of agen- 
cies for the planning and coordination of our 
economic life, and for other measures. The 
collaboration of the teachers of Colorado with 
labor and farm groups in the enactment of an 
income-tax measure is an example of the type, 
of deliberate political cooperation that is de- 
sirable and often feasible where organic affil- 
iation is not possible. 


SUMMARY 

Broadly speaking, there are three dimensions of the work of the teacher: teaching 
in the classroom; participating with other teachers, parents, and the administrative per- 
sonnel in planning and administrating the school system in which he works; and cooperat- 
ing with other teachers in protecting and advancing the interests of the educational 
profession. This chapter has been concerned with the third of these dimensions. Unless 
teachers take their respqpsibilities to the profession^aeriously, both the schools and teach- 
ing as an occupation will suffer severely. In our large, multigroup society, unity of purpose 
and effort through organization is necessary if the voice of the profession is to be heard 
at the council table in the community, the state and the nation. Hence, in the interests 
both of the teachers and of education, a strong, effective teachers' organization is required. 

Since 1900 there has been a strong tendency on the part of a large number of 
occupations, including teaching, to seek the prestige, authority, and autonomy that accom- 
pany recognized professional status. There are, however, certain essential conditions 
which must be met before an occupational group can be admitted to the ranks of the 
professions. The most important of these conditions is the possession of an extensive body 
of systematic theoretical knowledge which must be learned through study as contrasted 
with apprenticeship and which is necessary to the proper performance of the work of 
the occupation. But there are also other necessary conditions for full professional recog- 
nition: (1) that the social office or function may be performed only by the certified 
members of the occupational groups; (2) that the activities involved in the performance 
of this social office are fundamentally intellectual in character— that they require, in 
addition to skill, a large measure of intelligent judgment and personal responsibility; 
(3) that a strong profession^ organization determine the content and standards of the 
training required for admission to the profession and which regulates the professional 
conduct of members of the profession; (4) that its members be sufficiently devoted 
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to its social ofiBce to regard their task as a sacred duty rather than merely as a means of 
earning a livelihood. 

Teaching has received considerable recognition as a profession—more than has 
been accorded to many of the occupational groups which have sought to become pro- 
fessions. But it has not as yet attained full professional status. Among the major obstacles 
to the further professionalization of teaching are ( 1 ) the persistence of a powerful craft 
mentality (i.e., a strong antitheoretical bias); (2) the relatively low social status of 
teachers; (3) the large proportion of teachers who do not intend to make teaching a 
permanent career; (4) the decidedly low pay for teaching; (5) the comparatively inade- 
quate training required for certification; (6) the high degree of segmentation in the 
profession; (7) the constant pressures exerted by a large number of organized interest 
groups seeking to shape, at various points, the educational program of the public school; 
(8) the severe restrictions placed on the personal freedom of teachers in some commu- 
nities; and (9) the lack of a powerful and effective professional organization. 

There are a large number of local, state, and national organizations representing 
many of the diverse interests and groups found in the educational f^rofession. Two of 
these organizations, the National Education Association and the smaller American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, seek to represent all teachers— the N. E, A. including the higher adminis- 
trative officials as well as classroom teachers. But there are thousands of teachers who 
are not affiliated with either of these organizations. Further, the National Education 
Association and the American Federation of Teachers are sharply divided on two impor- 
tant issues: (1) Should classroom teachers form an organization of their own apart 
from administrative officials directly representing boards of education? And (2) should 
teachers' organizations affiliate with organized labor? The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, which is connected with neither the N. E. A. nor the Federation, has 
answered the first question in the affirmative but has not affiliated with labor. 

Many professional organizations have as their primary purpose the promotion of 
study and research designed to improve the work of the profession. This, indeed, is 
properly a major function of all professional organizations. In addition, however, the 
central organization representing the entire profession has a second basic function— that 
of protecting and advancing the interests of the profession. In this latter role it must 
perform effectively four major tasks: (1) enforcing the ethical code and standards of 
performance established by the profession; (2) advancing the economic and the other 
occupational interests of its members; (3) protecting professional activities from undue 
outside interference and from a serious lack of necessary financial support; and (4) pro- 
moting the basic interest of the profession in society. 

One of the essential prerogatives of a profession, growing out of its expert knowl- 
edge, is a marked degree of responsible autonomy in the conduct of its professional work. 
In the case of education, professional autonomy does not mean that the public has no 
right to an interest in the purposes or the results of education. But the education pro- 
fession should exercise strong leadership in lay-profession cooperation in educational 
policy-making. And within the broad limits of the general policies thus determined, the 
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profession should be granted considerable autonomy in the execution and achievement 
of educational policies and purposes. In particular, academic freedom must be protected 
and extended, since it is essential both to the right to learn and to the preservation of a 
free society. 


THINGS TO DO AND BOOKS TO READ 

1. What distinguishes a profession from other kinds of occupations? Is teaching 
a profession? Justify your answer. 

2. What is meant by “professional autonomy of the teacher”? What is ( or should 
be) the relation between the public and the profession with respect to the question of 
autonomy? Is it different from the relations that do ( or should ) exist between the public 
and physicians? Lawyers? Journalists? What is the justification, if any, for teacher auton-* 
omy? Consider, in this connection, the nature and purpose of teacher oaths. In what sense, 
if any, are such oaths justifiable? Not justifiable? 

3. What is the meaning of academic freedom? How does it differ from the teach- 
er’s civic freedom? What is the justification of academic freedom? What responsibilities 
does such freedom place upon the teacher as to a) methods; h) classroom control; c) 
grade placement of materials; d) examinations and marks; e) out-of-school conduct? 

What are the main challenges to academic freedom today? How can teachers best 
protect this freedom? ^ 

4. What is the substance of the arguments for and against affiliation of educa- 
tional organizations with organized labor? Where do you stand on this issue? ,Why? 

5. Recall, from your experience as a student, instances in which the behavior of 
teachers seemed to be tmfair. How, if at all, do tfiese instances reflect violation of the 
ethical code? Interview teachers to find instances where questions of professional ethics 
have arisen in their work. What behavior is appropriate in such instances? 

1. The most searching examination of the teaching profession from every aspect 
of its status in current society is presented in Myron K. Lieberman’s Education as a Pro- 
fession. In connection with this chapter you will find it especially helpful on questions 
of autonomy, affiliation with labor, ethical conduct, and the general status of teaching as 
a profession, 

2. For a descriptive account of various aspects of the profession of teaching, in- 
cluding ethics, academic freedom, and tenure, see William A. Yeager’s Administration and 
the Teacher, Chapters 9, 16, 17, and 20-23. 

3. The question of academic freedom is perhaps the most crucial one a teacher has 
to face, and a thorough understanding of it is not easy to acquire. The following refer- 
ences will introduce you to some of the more important phases of the question and will 
supply background materials for further study of the finer points. Harry Steele Comma- 
ger's Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent is a forthright discussion of intellectual freedom in the 
context of present-day anxiety. J. B. Bury’s A History of Freedom of Thought is a classic 
treatment and should be read by' every teacher. 

4. For an interesting and stimulating collection of current materials on academic 
freedom, see Crucial Issues in Education, edited by Harry Ehlers, pp. 1-117. 
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in democratic tradition, 503 
through social studies, 514-516 
(see also propaganda) 
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equality and, 307* 
freedom and, 290-291, 317, 322- 
324 

(see also teclmology) 
inequality, in democracy, 305-309 
(see also equality) 
infant mortality, 205 
and social class, 182, 189 
initiation ceremony, 55 (see also 
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integration 
cultural, 44 ^ 

social, 436-441, 445 
family and, 104-106 
intellectual skills, 551-552 (see also 
problem-solving) 

intellectualization, of social prob- 
lems, 514 
intelligence 

democracy and, 297-298 
school failure and, 255-256 
social class and, 252, 261-265 
withdrawal from school and, 236 
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class bias in, 261-265 
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social class and, 252 
interest groups (see groups, organ- 
ized; pressure groups) 
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Jackson, Robert, 342 
James, William, 191 
Japanese (see Orientals) 

Jefferson, Thomas, 290, 313, 326, 
342,400 
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John Dewey Society, 532 
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Jones, Alfred W., 187, 209, 216- 
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Joslyn, C. S., 219 
justice, social, 405-408 
juvenile delinquency 
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labor, technology and, 383-384 (see 
also unions; workers) 
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liberalism; competition; free 
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prise) 
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and social problems, 571 
Laski, Harold J., 92, 94, 181 
Lasswell, Harold, 189 
Latham, Orval Ray, 513 
law, liberty and, 316-318 (see also 
government; legal liberty; 
legislation) 
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602-605 (see also board of 
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in youth organizations, 124-126 
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League of Nations, 411-412, 414- 
415 

learning, and culture, 25-26 (see 
also education) 

learning products, in study of social 
problems, 550-551 
legal equality, 305-309 
legal liberty, 312-315 (see also law; 
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legislation, social, 400-403 (see also 
government; law) 
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Leven, Maurice, 195n. 
liberalism, and democracy, 289-295 
(see also democracy) 
liberty, 310 
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equality and, 318-321, 321-324 
and government, 312-315, 316 
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life style 
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(see also social class) 
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child training in, 241-243 
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in South, 158-160 
in United States, 151-152 
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(see also lower-lower class; mar- 
ginal environment; social 
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personality development in, 205 
and school attendance, 238 
in South, 158-160 
in United States, 151-152 
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(see also middle class) 
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in middle class, 145-146, 151, 
157-158 
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in upper class, 144-145, 156 
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167, 169 
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civil liberty) 
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liberty and, 320-321 
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political, 322 
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56 
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{see also profession) 
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conflicts in, 63-69 
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attitudes toward, 216-218 
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property, 216-218 
status of, 192-193 
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and mental ability, 266-268 
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and curriculum, 265-268 
development of, 507-509 
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lem-solving) 
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487-492 
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Reed, James A., 352-353>’' 
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for combating prejudice, 273- 
280 
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tion, 339, 341-342 {see also 
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attitudes and, 210 
and culture, 346-349, 350-353, 
354-356 

democracy and, 503 
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education in, 59 
equality of education and, 227 
ethnic groups and, 165 
federal aid to schools and, 525 
freedom of, 334-335 
meaning of, 354-355 
in middle class, 157 
Negro problem and, 434 
in Samoan culture, 28, 36 
in schools, 335-373, 511 
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ligious) 
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339, 354-356, 357-359 
and morals, 337, 338, 350-352 
and religion, 359-362 
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Reynolds, O. E., 238 i 
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Richey, Herman C., 500, 516-518 
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Roeder, Ralph, 352n. 
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role-playing, prejudice and, 278 
Roper, Elmo, 500, 509-511 
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political attitudes in, 213-216 
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social class in, 154 
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Russell, William F., 532 
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Samoa, culture of, 27-37 
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Schoggen, Philip, 143, 258-261 
scholarship, 581-582, 601 
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346 
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attendance in {see attendance) 
attitudes toward, 210-211 
of public, 60-69 
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school— (Con*.) 
culture and, 37-46 
definition of, 2 
discipline in, 14-15 
equality of opportunity in, 226- 
232 

and marginal environment, 184 
prejudice and, 273-280 
purpose of, 1-3 
religion in, 333-373 
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social classes in, 252-258, 258- 
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social control of, 497-536 
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81 
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school districts, 521-524 
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population of, 500-501, 511, 516- 
518 

segregated, 269-271, 271-273, 
281-282 
science, 436 
in curriculum, 473-476 
religion and, 346-349 
and social integration, 438 
technology and, 382 
(see also technology) 
scientific method, teaching of, 554- 
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secondary school 
curriculum of, 462-466 
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564-571 
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control of sdiools and, 335-336, 
340, 366-371 

religious instruction and, 357- 
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secularization, 334-336 (see also 
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of schools, 269-271 
constitutionality of, 271-273, 
281-282 
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equality of education and, 227 
federal aid and, 525-527 
prejudice and, 275 
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prietors) 

self-government, of school, 72 
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semiskilled) 
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‘"separate but equal** doctrine, 269- 
271, 271-273 

separation, of church and state, 334- 
336, 339-342, 352-353, 366- 
371 

Catholic view of, 365-366 
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250 
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Sheldon, William H., 552 
Shores, T. Harlan, 37-46, 447-448, 
156, 487-492, 500, 501-504 
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Siegel, R. Lawrence, 336, 339-342, 
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Sigerist, Henr)' E , 200, 206-208 
Simmel, Georg, 117 
skilled workers (see workers, skilled) 
skills 

intellectual, 551, 552 
as learning products, 550-551, 
552 

slums (see lower-lower class; mar- 
ginal environment) 

Smith, Adam, 305, 389-392 
Smith, B. Othanel, 37-46, 337, 
' 356-359, 447-448, 456, 487- 
492, 500, 501-504, 540, 541- 
544, 560, 564-571 
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social change 
curriculum and, 40-46 
family and, 106-107 
parent-youth conflict and, 115- 
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and pedagogical method, 538- 
539 

sciiool and, 3-6, 16-17, 452-492 
technology and, 385-387 
(see also cultural change) 
social class, 129-132, 137-142 
attitude toward, of child, 243-247 
and child training, 241-243 
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economic levels and, 181-183 
education and, 38-40, 467-472 
equality and, 309 
and ethnic groups, 132-135 
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liberty and, 323 
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in schools, 252-258, 258-261 
and social disorganization, 439- 
441 

in South, 133-136, 155-160 
in United States, 150-152, 152- 
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(see also welfare level) 
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social equality (see equality) 
social groups (see groups) 
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social legislation, 400-403 
social mobility, 139, 471-472 
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in problem-solving, 553-554 
(see also groups; social class; so- 
cial structure) 
social problems 
definition of, 541-544, 550 
study of, 544-546, 549-552, 564- 
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(see also controversial issues; so- 
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controversial issues; social 
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troversial issues; social prob- 
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Christianity and, 350 
and education, 287-288 
and freedom, 291 
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school in, 2-6 
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technology and, 385-387 
transitional, 375-379, 422, 425- 
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and education, 441-448, 449- 
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(see also cultural change; so- 
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(see also economic levels; socia£ 
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155-160 
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293-294, 336-337, 349-353, 
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590-593, 599-601 
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control of schools by, 333-336, 
502 
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